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PREFACE 

TO  THE  FRENCH  EDITION. 


It  appears  necessary  to  acquaint  the  reader  with 
the  motives  which  induced  the  Parliament  of  En- 
gland to  extend  its  inquiries  into  all  the  parts  of 
which  society  is  composed,  and  the  reasons  that 
have  induced  the  Editors  to  class  in  a  systematic 
order  the  results  of  these  various  Inquiries, 

The  decided  object  of  the  Editors  is  to  prove, 
that  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  society  to  choose  its 
institutions,  and  that  Providence,  which  has  given 
immutable  laws  to  the  whole  of  creation,  has  not 
excepted  human  society  from  its  universal  dispen- 
sation. 

Of  all  the  bodies  politic  in  Europe,  the  English 
Parliament  is  perhaps  the  one  which  has  had  the 
power  of  proceeding  with  the  greatest  impartiality. 
It  is  composed,  and  has  always  been  composed, 
of  landed  proprietors,  of  independent  fortunes, 
and  unassailable  in  their  station.  Amongst  the 
658  members  of  the   House  of  Commons,    there 
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are  indeed  some  manufacturers,  merchants,  or 
men  of  personal  property  ;  but  they  are  without 
influence,  and  remain  isolated  amidst  so  nume- 
rous a  body,  the  members  of  which  are  united 
by  the  same  interests,  the  same  habits,  and  the 
same  alUances.  With  regard  to  the  House  of  Lords, 
its  members  are  wholly  strangers  to  all  that  is  not 
territorial  property. 

Thus,  since  there  have  arisen  projects  of  public 
works  or  disputes  amongst  the  different  bodies  of 
manufacturers,  merchants  or  shipowners,  Parlia- 
ment has  always  instituted  an  inquiry,  conducted 
by  a  Committee  which  is  appointed  by  the  Speaker 
of  one  of  the  two  Houses. 

These  Houses,  having  no  member  competent  to 
judge  of  the  various  professions,  are  in  the  same 
position  as  a  tribunal,  the  magistrates  of  which  are 
called  upon  to  adjudicate  in  disputes  respecting 
the  construction  of  a  building,  although  themselves 
ignorant  of  the  art  of  building,  and  even  of  the  dif- 
ferent materials  of  which  the  edifice  is  composed. 
This  tribunal  selects  a  jury  of  artists,  and  the 
parties  appoint  barristers.  The  same  takes  place 
in  an  Inquiry  :  the  whole  of  the  proceedings  are 
in  the  end  printed,  and  every  one  is  instructed  in 
what  concerns  his  profession. 

The  legislative  assemblies  of  the  rest  of  Europe, 
on  the  contrary,  comprise  members  who  belong  to 
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all  the  various  professions  and  trades  ;  these  arc 
necessarily  chosen  to  decide  upon  questions  which, 
it  is  supposed,  are  within  their  knowledge. 

These  kinds  of  Inquiries  are  instituted  in  En- 
gland at  intervals  only,  and  always  for  some  spe- 
cial object,  to  which  the  persons  interested  have, 
by  their  petitions  and  claims,  succeeded  in  drawing 
the  attention  of  one  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament. 

The  various  revolutions  which  have  taken  place 
in  France,  excited  the  censure,  and  we  may  say 
the  scandal,  of  almost  the  whole  of  England  ;  thus 
the  war  against  France,  or  the  different  states 
which  the  French  had  stirred  up  to  revolution,  was 
popular,  notwithstanding  its  long  duration  and  the 
immense  sacrifices  which  it  required.  Perhaps  in 
truth  that  war  was  never  more  popular  than  in 
1814,  the  period  when  the  peace  was  made. 

From  the  moment,  however,  that  peace  was 
concluded,  the  English,  after  having  been  shut 
out  for  so  long  a  time,  made  an  irruption  on  the 
Continent.  Travelling  was  no  longer  confined,  as 
formerly,  to  the  highest  rank  of  society  ;  all  classes 
of  Enghsh,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  were 
anxious  to  visit  France.  They  went  expecting  to 
see  there  great  prosperity,  and  were  astonished  at 
a  superabundance  of  wealth  which  they  themselves 
carried  thither.  They  identified  themselves  suc- 
cessively with  the  democratic  opinions,  the  more 
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readilj  as  the  first  period  of  the  peace  vas  a  time 
of  trial  in  England,  smce  it  bitmgfat  a  change  of 
cxbteoce,  and  every  change  of  existenoe  is  a  trial 
for  a  coontry  as  for  a  family, 

Tliese  continental  opinions  fermented  only  gra- 
dually, but  from  1815  to  1830  they  acquired  con- 
tinually increasing  force,  and  led  astray  the  best 
minds.  The  revolution  of  1830  caused  them  to 
break  ont  ;  the  aristocratic  party,  which  governed 
the  country,  was  attacked  with  an  unexampled 
violence  in  England.  All  the  principles  of  the  go- 
vernment were  called  in  question,  or  rather  were 
treated  with  reprobation.  The  clamour  of  the  de- 
mocratic party  demanded  a  parliamentary  reform, 
and  it  was  obtained.  The  old  parliament  was  dis- 
solved, and  new  forms  of  election  created  a  new 
one.  From  the  earliest  times,  each  successive 
parliament  received  at  most  but  a  fifth  part  of 
new  members,  so  that,  of  the  658  members  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  there  never  were  more  than 
115  or  130  members  changed  at  each  election; 
but  in  1832  there  were  above  200,  all  taken  from 
the  democratic  party,  and  these,  added  to  the  old 
opposition,  formed  a  majority,  although  a  doubtful 
and  wavering  one. 

In  the  state  of  agitation  in  which  the  minds  of 
the  people  were,  the  ancient  usages  could  no  longer 
suffice  J  everything  was  questioned,  and  everything 
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was  required  to  be  enlightened.  Thence  meet- 
ings upon  meetings,  in  all  the  counties,  petitions 
on  petitions,  projects  upon  projects  ;  then  the  Par- 
liament, and  principally  the  House  of  Commons, 
was  obliged  to  form  committees  upon  committees, 
and  institute  inquiries  upon  inquiries. 

Each  of  the  parties,  of  which  agriculture,  arti- 
sanship,  manufactures,  commerce,  navigation,  pub- 
lic works  are  composed,  had  special  committees  and 
commissions,  and  in  short  passed  through  all  the 
proceedings  of  an  inquiry. 

These  Inquiries  have  not  all  been  conducted  with 
the  same  forms  :  those  respecting  Ireland,  and  the 
poor  in  England,  differed  from  the  usual  forms. 
These  changes  will  be  pointed  out,  as  we  proceed 
to  give  the  extracts  from  each  different  inquiry. 
It  suffices  to  say,  that  in  Ireland  they  were  all 
conducted  publicly,  that  every  inhabitant  had  the 
power  of  co-operating,  either  by  questions  or  re- 
plies, and  that  the  number  of  those  who  availed 
themselves  of  this  permission  was  immense.  It  was 
no  longer  the  administrators  who  spoke,  but  the 
governed,  every  one  expressing  his  approbation  or 
his  disapprobation  of  all  that  had  been  done,  that 
was  doing,  and  that  was  intended  to  be  done.  All 
these  documents  have  been  printed,  in  large  folio 
volumes,  in  number  without  end,  and  these  labours 
have  cost  considerable  sums. 
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As  the  ^eatest  part  of  the  interlocutors  had  no 
fixed  plan,  all  the  subjects  are  mixed  up  and  con- 
fused. No  one,  certainly,  has  read  this  enormous 
and  incoherent  collection,  which  moreover  costs  a 
very  large  sum  ;  but  so  many  persons  have  contri- 
buted to  its  formation,  so  many  have  heard  the 
discussions,  that  the  information  which  has  been 
elicited  has  produced  more  effect  upon  the  public 
than  a  long  and  irksome  perusal  could  have  done, 
and  we  may  say,  that  it  has  produced  a  salutary 
effect,  and  that  the  public  opinions  have  been  rec- 
tified. 

In  order  to  give  an  idea  of  this  labour,  the 
Editors  have  first  given  an  extract  of  all  that  re- 
lates to  agriculture  and  the  condition  of  the  rural 
population.  They  have  deemed  it  necessary  to 
add  some  remarks,  to  acquaint  the  reader  with  an 
order  of  things  known  to  the  witnesses,  of  which 
he  is  probably  ignorant.  The  reports  of  the  Com- 
missioners, which  follow  these  Inquiries,  have 
also  given  occasion  for  some  critical  observations. 
This  portion,  however,  is  not  confounded  with 
what  belongs  to  the  Inquiries,  and  the  Editors  are 
of  opinion  that  from  this  work  may  be  derived 
sure  and  salutary  maxims  of  government. 
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TO  THE  ENGUSH  EDITION. 


The  following  work  is  the  translation  of  two  vo- 
lumes which  have  been  published  by  the  Govern- 
ment at  Vienna,  they  being  an  abstract  of  the  Re- 
ports presented  to  Parliament  by  various  Commis- 
sioners appointed  since  tlie  passing  of  the  Reform 
BUI  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  country.  It 
has  not  been  possible  to  refer  to  every  passage  of 
the  English  original  from  which  the  extract  is  taken 
in  the  French,  in  order  to  give  the  exact  words 
of  the  Report,  and  to  ensure  the  sense  not  being 
altered  by  a  double  translation  ;  and  this  is  the 
more  to  be  regretted,  because,  in  some  instances, 
[the  French  compiler  has  mistaken  the  sense  of 
rthe  original  ;  but  in  every  case  in  which  the  ori- 
ginal could  be  ascertained,  the  words  themselves 
have  been  used,  without  noticing  the  way  in  which 
they  have  been  rendered  into  French. 

The  object  of  the  French  author  was  to  show  to 
the  continental  nations  the  folly  of  supposing  that 
it  is  commerce  and  manufactures,  rallier  than  agri- 
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♦  Mil »IIP,  whirl»  ooniititutc  the  true  wealth  of  this 
»'»tuiihy,  In  imlor  to  prevent  the  French  and  An- 
fthlrti»  tmllttim  U\\\\\  ftirlher  giving  way  to  their  love 
III  »im»iMlh<*h«ni»  to  which  they  are  tempted  by 
PtunuMmnly  fi\tp|H>»ing  that  the  power  of  England 
I«  il»»Hvptl  \h\\\\  {\\^^  «ources. 

T\\p  objpol  of"  \\w  Rivglish  translation  is  to  show 
lo  flu»  K«{iU»h.  in  a  morp  attractive  fonn  than  is 
|u>c'H(«n<('«)  hy  mÄ»\v  fx>lio  N-olumes  of  parliamen- 
tÄiy  iv|>t\Hii,  whrti  \\\c  w^al  condition  of  this  country 
w  ;  *«d  how  WA»nM'ACturc$  «nd  commerce,  in  their 
|>ix»*<v^^l  <>\,v*«,  Ätt»  fH>xirc<^  of  weakness,  and  not 
oi  >.l!>w\jiih.  to  the  oiMwtn-;  of  distress,  and  not 
iii  oomt<Ml  ;  of  dii>HNWtc«t.  And  not  of  peace. 

The  cwh  )i<Muvy>  *M  ^>w»1  woAllh  and  prosperity  to 
a  pw^pW  I«  jhc  pi\>dxK>c  *M"  t>>cir  land.  Nooe  other 
can  ht  pcmvancm.  ï»onc  other  can  be  anything 
bui  fiiUûcioasi,  spocioi»,  and  xiltimateihr  prgndkàaL 
Hence  ü  loUowji  Tlwa  ij«.  inhAbiîMits  of  a  ocnmtiy 
art  ratcreftted  iji  iîs:  pcrmancni  yjrosperitr  only  in 
jirojiDition  &{^  they  art  om-wi*  of  land,  or  derxve 
ti»eir  suppon  from  its  produce  in  some  form  or 
otiœr.  On  thf  otber  hand,  a  manufactorer  of  siBt 
or  cotton,  for  exanqik.ipbo  brines  his  raw  prodnoe 
from  tilt  MediteiiHneaii.  cnnvïïng  it  into  same 
other  form  by  hifc  miL  on  the  Ovde  or  at  Men- 
chester.  aud  «xpont  tite  manmaÄured  artide  to 
the  Seim  or  tiit  baiUt    »  nr  mon  interested  in 
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the  welfare  of  Great  Britain  than  in  the  welfare  of 
Italy,  Egypt,  France  or  Prussia.     This  is  equaUy 
true  with  respect   to  all   people  employed  in  the 
manufacture  of  such  commodities  ;  a  manufactu- 
ring  population   has   only   a   divided   interest  in 
the  welfare  of  its  country.     A  manufacturing  po- 
pulation has  no  exclusive  interest  in  the  prospe- 
rity of  England,  and  hence,  with  it,  the  prospe- 
rity of  England  is  never  a  paramount  considera- 
tion to  the  prosperity  of  other  nations.     The  self- 
interest  of  the  landowner  leads  him  exclusively  to 
the  promotion  of  English  interests  ;  the  sell-interest 
of  the  manufacturer  leads  him  to  promote  the  well- 
being  of  any  country  which  best  conduces  to  the 
success  of  his  manufacture.     The  first  necessity  of 
a  people  is  food,  and  the  manufacturer  cares  not 
whence  his  food  comes  ;  if  it  can  be  fomid  cheaper 
from  Germany  than  from  England,  although  the 
interest  of  the  former  country  is  advanced  at  the 
expense  of  the  latter,  from  Germany  he  will  have  it. 
It  is  the  law  of  existence  of  all  organized  bodies, 
that  they  continue  in  being  only  as  they  consume 
something  that  comes  out  of  the  earth  ;  and  there- 
fore people  are  ill  or  well  off,   according  to  the 
proportion  which  they  bear  to  the  quantity  of  the 
produce  of  the  soil  on  which  they  are  located.  The 
agricultural  population  increases  only  as  the  pro- 
duce of  the  soil   increases.     The   manufacturing 
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population  does  not  multiply  according  to  tlie  aug- 
mented means  of  support,   but  according  to   the 
additional  use  of  machinery,  and  consequently  at 
a  different  ratio  from  that  of  the  increase  of  food. 
Montesquieu  said  long  ago,  tes  nufckines  dont  Vobjet 
est  d'abréger  l'art  ne  sont  pas  toujours  utiles.    More- 
over, the  people  who  are  employed  in  a  manufac- 
tory are  considered  by  their  employers  merely  as 
a  part  of  the  machine,  and  are  treated  in  the  same 
way,  being  used  only  so  long  as  they  are  fresh  and 
in  vigour,  and  left  to  rot  when  their  services  are 
no  longer  profitable  to  their  master.     Such  people, 
also,  are  for  the  most  part  under  no  head,  have 
no    man   to  whose  heart  they  can    appeal,    have 
no  master  on  whose  sympathy  they  can  draw.  The 
great  mills  are  usually  the  property  of  shareholders 
or  companies,  who  necessarily  delegate  the  manage- 
ment to  a  clerk,  whose  duty  it  is  to  make  the  con- 
cern most  productive  to  his  employers,  without  the 
smallest    reference   to   consequences  amongst  the 
w^orkmen.     A  great  part  of  the  sufferings  of  the 
slaves  in  the  West  Indies    are    owing   to  similar 
causes.     The  estates  were  seldom  under  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  real  owners  ;    the  greater  part 
were  under  the  direction  of  trustees,  mortgagees, 
and  creditors  of  various  kinds,  who  necessarily  ap- 
pointed an  overseer,  whom  they  continually  urged 
to  remit  more  money  ;  he  had  no  means  of  fulfilling 
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the  wishes  of  his  employers  and  of  retaining  his 
place,  but  by  making  the  estate  as  productive  as 
possible  at  the  present  moment  :  the  waste  of  hu- 
man life,  the  torments  and  death  of  the  slaves,  was 
a  secondary  consideration  ;  and  the  poor  slave 
could  never  see  the  real  owner,  and  appeal  to  his 
mercy,  to  his  pity,  to  the  common  humanity  of  a 
fellow-creature.  So  it  is  in  many  cotton-mills. 
Id  addition  to  all  this,  the  great  heat,  and  mass  of 
deleterious  particles  continually  breathed,  make 
those  employed  in  these  mills  extremely  unhealthy  ; 
and  this  unhealthiness  is  to  such  an  extent,  that 
when  the  discontent  and  irritation  in  which  such 
a  population  must  continually  be  is  adverted  to, 
as  a  source  of  danger  to  the  state,  it  is  sometimes 
urged  in  reply,  that  no  real  danger  can  arise 
from  a  people  reduced  to  such  a  state  of  moral 
and  physical  decrepitude  as  they  are  who  work 
in  cotton-mills, — a  most  inhuman  source  of  conso- 
lation ! 

When  labour  is  expended  in  agriculture,  the 
amount  and  quality  of  the  produce  are  both  in- 
creased, and  a  corresponding  increase  of  popula- 
tion is  a  source  of  additional  power  to  the  country. 
It  is  perhaps  not  too  much  to  say,  that  the  pro- 
duce of  Great  Britain  has  been  augmented  one- 
third  within  the  last  fifty  years.  This  increase  has 
tended  greatly  to  mitigate  the  evil  arising  from  the 
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multiplied  number  of  manufacturers.     The  greater 
productiveness  has  taken  place  principally  in  Scot- 
land, where  the  soil  is  very  dissimilar  to  that  of 
England,  and  in  the  agricultural  districts  far  supe- 
rior.    The  land  is  comparatively  fresh,  for  agricul- 
ture was  scarcely  known  in  the  north  as  a  system 
a  hundred  years  ago,  and,  as  a  whole,  it  is  still  con- 
ducted in  a  manner  very  inferior  to  the  best-farmed 
districts  in  England.    The  neighbourhood  of  whin- 
slone  seems  always  to  require  under-draining,  and 
as  this  is  the  case  with  the  greater  part  of  the 
north  of  England  and  the  south  of  Scotland,  large 
sums  have  been  successfully  laid  out  upon  that 
operation,  whereby  the  produce  has  been  greatly 
augmented.      Such   an    increase,    however,   must 
come  to  an  end,  because  the  fertility  of  soils  is 
not  without  bounds  ;  and  neither  the  soil  nor  cli- 
mate   of  Britain   are    naturally  congenial  to  the 
growth  of  wheat,  for  much  of  it  is  unfit  to  be  made 
into  bread,  when  ground  into  flour,  without  a  mix- 
ture of  some  which   has  been   ripened   under  a 
warmer  sun. 

The  consolidation  of  the  produce  of  divers  taxes 
seems  to  facilitate  financial  operations,  and  to  make 
the  whole  equally  available  for  any  and  every  part 
of  the  public  burdens  ;  but  it  is  very  questionable 
whether  this  be  really  a  wise  practice.  In  private 
life,  an  individual  willre  strain  himself  and  econo- 
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mize,  when  he  has  a  detinite  object  to  gain,  to  an 
extent  which  he  will  not  do  when  he  has  only  the 
general  motive  of  living  at  ease  within  his  income  ; 
and  it  is  the  same  with  the  pubhc.  If  a  direct  tax, 
no  matter  how  unpopular  under  other  circum- 
stances, such  as  the  income-tax,  had  been  imposed, 
the  produce  of  which  had  been  devoted  to  the  li- 
quidation of  the  national  debt,  that  most  import- 
ant end  might  have  been  attained  ;  and  in  like 
manner,  if  the  produce  of  a  tax  on  raw  silk  and 
cotton  had  been  devoted  to  a  provision  for  silk  and 
cotton  spinners,  such  as  defraying  the  expenses  of 
their  emigration  to  our  colonies,  the  wisdom  and 
justice  and  humanity  of  such  a  measure  being  ob- 
vious, would  have  made  it  palatable  to  all. 

The  best  provision  for  silk  and  cotton  spinners 
is  emigration  to  our  colonies,  and  this  seems  to  be 
one  of  the  principal  uses  of  a  colony  to  the  mother- 
country.  The  colonies  of  modern  Europe  have 
been  greatly  mismanaged  in  comparison  to  those  of 
the  Greek  cities  and  of  Rome  ;  but  the  causes  of 
this  mismanagement  and  remedies  for  it  would  not 
be  within  the  bounds  of  this  preface  ;  and  whether 
ill  or  well  managed,  New  South  Wales  and  India 
furnish  inexhaustible  means  of  relief  both  to  the 
poor  people  and  to  the  mother-country,  which  is  in 
continual  danger  from  masses  of  her  starving  chil- 
dren.    One  of  the  best  criterions  of  good  govern- 
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ment  is  the  quantity  of  food  which  is  enjoyed  by 
the  labourers,  and  this  is  a  point  which  no  statisti- 
cal tables  can  prove  on  one  side  or  the  other.  No 
information  worthy  of  being  trusted  is  to  be  ob- 
tained on  the  subject  except  by  living  amongst  the 
people,  by  searching  into  their  wants,  and  by 
seeing  the  way  in  which  they  provide  for  them. 
They  who  will  not  take  this  trouble  fall  into  conti- 
nual errors  respecting  the  relative  happiness  of  the 
poor  of  England  and  the  poor  of  other  countries, 
the  poor  of  manufacturing  and  of  agricultural 
classes,  and  of  the  same  classes  at  different  pe- 
riods. 

The  numbers  of  a  people  constitute  the  power  of 
a  state  only  in  so  far  as  the  people  are  happy  and 
contented.  A  term  in  common  use  now  is  **  the 
greatest  happiness  principle,"  which  expresses  the 
truth  of  what  should  be  aimed  at,  although  they 
who  make  most  frequent  use  of  it  labour  under 
great  mistakes  as  to  the  means  by  which  the  largest 
amount  of  happiness  is  to  be  attained.  In  speak- 
ing of  the  poor,  the  political  economists  make  their 
calculations  on  insufficieait  data  ;  for  example, 
they  set  down  10».  a  week  as  the  rate  of  wages, 
and  multiply  these  by  the  52  weeks  in  the  year  ; 
they  conclude  that  a  poor  man  has  520  shillings, 
or  26/.  per  annum,  to  spend.  From  such  a  case, 
however,  so  many  deductions  are  to  be  made,  and 
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so  great  is  the  variety  of  circumstances  between 
diâierent  families,  that  it  is  impossible  to  form  an 
average,  far  less  any  accurate  idea,  of  the  real  con- 
dition of  the  poor  from  such  a  general  and  whole- 
sale statement.  The  number  of  the  children,  the 
state  of  their  health,  and  of  that  of  their  mother; 
the  rent  and  condition  of  their  cottage  ;  the  size  of 
heir  garden  ;  its  being  overgrown  or  otherwise 
"with  trees  ;  the  convenience  of  fuel  ;  the  nature  of 
the  employment  ;  the  number  of  days  in  each 
month  that  the  labourer  has  been  prevented  from 
working  ;  the  deductions  made  from  his  wages  for 
that  loss  of  time  ;  accidents,  &c,,  are  all  matters  too 
minute  to  enter  into  calculations  made  by  writers, 
but  which  do  constitute  so  great  an  amount  of  the 
real  prosperity,  of  the  real  well-  or  ill-thriving  of  the 
poor,  that  without  taking  them  into  the  account 
nothing  is  at  last  known  of  their  true  condition. 

All  that  the  political  economist  means  to  meddle 
with  are  the  physical  and  animal  wants  of  man  ; 
but  these  do  not  constitute  all  his  happiness,  and 
his  moral  condition  modifies  it  to  an  immense  ex- 
tent. The  English  economists  have  never  consi- 
dered anything  but  the  one  point,  how  to  be  rich  ; 
and  for  this  they  have  sacrificed  all  the  happiness 
of  the  people,  or  rather  they  have  confounded  the 
two  things  together. 

The  capital  of  a  labourer  is  strength  and  time. 
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Tbe  eooDomists  nnaxiimoasly  represent  it  to  be  a 
çreat  adraotase  to  mankind  to  hare  things  ébeap  ; 
bot  this  assomes  the  principal  matter  in  hand, 
which  is  that  the  labourer  has  money  to  grre,  and 
here  lies  the  fallacy.  Any  means  ci  esapksyisig  his 
bboar  and  time  is  an  advantage,  but  anything  which 
tends  to  non-employment  of  his  laboor  and  time  is  a 
disadrantage.  Thus  the  labourer  was  happier  and 
better  off  in  every  way  when  he  employed  the  time 
spared  from  labour  at  his  vocation,  for  which  a  de- 
duction is  always  made  in  his  wages  by  his  em- 
ployer, in  weaving  and  spinning  the  clothes  worn 
by  himself  and  family,  than  now,  when  dothes  are 
a  tenth  part  of  the  price,  and  he  has  ceased  to  make 
them  for  himself.  Cheapness  and  deamess  are 
alike  to  him  who  has  nothiug  to  give.  That  whidi 
increase»  the  wealth  of  the  master  manufacturer, 
and  that  which  increases  the  enjoyment  of  his  la- 
txnirer,  are  two  totally  different  and  distinct  things. 
"  The  greatest  happiness  principle,"  as  employed 
by  them,  means,  when  translated  into  the  language 
of  truth,  **  the  greatest  wealth  principle,"  to  which 
tt«e  happiness  of  the  many  has  been  sacrificed. 
Tlic  train  of  logic  in  the  writings  of  the  English 
econr>mist8  is  thus  : — trade  employs  people  ;  em- 
ployment makes  people  rich;  ergo,  trade  makes 
I>eople  happy.  To  show  the  fallacy  of  this  reason- 
ing, it  might  be  sufficient  to  point  to  the  fact,  that 
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the  effect  of  the  method  in  which  trade  has  been 
carried  on  has  been  to  make  colossal  fortunes  in 
the  naidst  of  starving  millions,  and  to  increase  con- 
tinually the  clamour  for  bread  from  multitudes 
ready  to  perish. 

Traders  and  manufacturers  can  always  find  mar- 
kets and  consumers  much  better  when  left  to  their 
own  ingenuity  than  when  a  government  endeavours 
to  assist  them  ;  and  from  thence  the  economists 
draw  the  erroneous  conclusion,  that  government 
ought  not  to  interfere  with  trade  and  traders  let  the 
consequences  be  what  they  may.  Thus,  although 
it  be  shown  that  trade  and  manufactures  pushed 
beyond  a  certain  point  produce  the  misery  of  the 
lower  orders,  and  that  the  rich  capitalists  alone 
profit  by  it,  still  the  economists  contend  that  trade 
and  manufactures  must  not  be  discouraged. 

Statesmen  are  of  a  higher  grade  than  either  mer- 
chants, manufacturers,  or  economists  ;  their  busi- 
ness is  with  the  welfare  of  the  whole  of  the  popula- 
tion of  the  country  ;  not  with  their  ephemeral  money- 
making  interests  only,  but  with  the  whole  moral 
as  well  as  physical,  permanent  as  well  as  temporary, 
prosperity  of  the  kingdom  which  they  are  called 
upon  to  govern.  The  interests  which  are  tempo- 
rary, however  specious,  must  give  way  to  those 
which  are  permanent  :  although  trade  may  bring  in 
a  large  income  to-day,  yet  if  it  call  into  being  a 
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popolation  which  will  produce  evil  to-m<Mrrow,  the 
trade  of  to-day  must  be  checked  instead  of  being 
promoted. 

It  is  not  denied  by  the  eoHioimsts  that  the  ma- 
nnfactoring  poor  cannot  find  a  sufficiency  oi  food 
in  this  coontry,  and  therefore  they  contend  that 
food  ooght  to  be  brought  from  foreign  countries, 
not  merely  f<»r  the  sake  of  feeding  the  people,  which 
are  already  superabundant,  but  in  order  to  extend 
manufactures  and  commerce  still  further  ;  which  is 
to  aggravate  the  evil  under  which  the  country  at 
present  labours,  and  make  it  in  all  future  times 
past  remedy.  If  foreign  com  were  to  be  brought  in 
as  a  measure  of  temporary  relief  until  there  were 
time  to  send  out  as  emigrants  the  surplus  popu- 
lation, and  if  at  the  same  time  measures  were 
taken  to  diminish  the  extent  of  manufactures,  the 
admission  of  foreign  com  would  be  justifiable  ;  but 
if  it  be  sought  for  on  any  other  grounds,  there  is  no 
assignable  limit  to  its  admission,  nor  to  the  in- 
crease of  manufacture  until  the  whole  kingdom  be- 
come one  great  Birmingham  or  Manchester. 

Foreign  statesmen  see  this  our  condition  very 
clearly  ;  British  statesmen  are  too  much  tainted 
with  the  low  principles  of  traders.  Foreign  states- 
men have  been  warned  by  the  ablest  economists 
in  their  own  countries  against  the  effects  of  our 
commercial  system,   and  although  during  fits  of 
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jealousy  of  the  power  of  Englaud  they  are  tempted 
to  think  that  this  power  is  derived  from  its  manu- 
factures, and  therefore  to  encourage  them  in  their 
own  country,  in  order  that  she  too  may  become 
more  rich  and  more  powerful,  their  more  enlarged 
views  finally  prevail,  and  they  refuse  to  extend  their 
commerce  from  fear  of  the  consequences  which  they 
see  produced  amongst  ourselves.  English  eco- 
nomists pursue  "  the  greatest  money  principle  ;" 
the  foreign  economists  pursue  "  the  greatest  hap- 
piness principle."  The  most  influential  foreign 
writers  who  take  sound  views  are  Count  Pecchio  in 
Italy  and  the  Vicomte  de  Villeneuve  in  Belgium. 

Whilst,  how^ever,  it  is  not  to  be  denied  tliat  the 
manufactures  of  England  are  now  producing  public 
mischief,  it  is  true,  on  the  other  hand,  that  they  have 
been  a  source  of  wealth.  In  the  management  of 
the  physical  resources  of  a  country,  wisdom  con- 
sists in  preserving  due  proportions  :  it  is  the  just 
balance  of  all  the  organs  which  sustain  life  that 
gives  health  in  the  human  economy,  not  a  violent 
action  in  the  heart  with  imperfect  motion  in  the 
lungs  or  digestive  powers.  Of  all  the  continental 
nations,  Austria  is  the  one  which  least  requires  in 
her  actual  circumstances  to  be  warned  against  any 
evil  likely  to  accrue  to  her  in  the  present  moment 
Irom  extension  of  her  trade  and  manufactures. 
The  disturbance  of  her  equilibrium  is  quite  the  op- 
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posite  of  that  of  England.  It  is  political,  and  not 
commercial  causes,  wLicb  will  produce  her  dismem- 
berment. 

Blessed  at  present  by  a  reigning  family,  whose 
amiable  disposition  and  gentleness  of  manners  have 
endeared  it  for  several  generations  to  its  subjects, 
and  particularly  to  those  of  the  Austrian  States, 
Austria  is  nevertheless  without  political  conse- 
quence, save  by  an  immense  army,  which  no  one 
can  either  wield  or  pay.  Her  aristocracy  has  been 
destroyed  by  former  emperors,  and  her  court  is 
filled  with  powerless  princes,  counts  and  barons. 
Five  kingdoms,  discordant  in  laws,  language  and 
customs, — Bohemia,  Austria,  Hungary,  Styria  and 
Lombardy, — each  requiring  a  separate  department 
of  government,  demand  a  machinery  so  vast  as  to 
be  a  clog  and  hindrance  to  whatever  vigour  exists 
at  the  centre  of  the  government  of  the  whole. 
This  vast  machinery,  joined  to  the  immense  army, 
demand  a  greater  annual  income  than  an  im- 
poverished people  can  raise.  National  bankrupt- 
cies and  depreciations  of  the  cuiTcncy,  which  are 
robberies  of  the  public,  have  taken  place  more 
than  once.  Notwithstanding  all  this,  the  lower 
classes  are  better  off  and  happier  than  in  almost 
any  other  country  in  Europe. 

Rather,  therefore,  than  hold  up  to  Austria  the 
errors  of  England,  in  order  to  encourage  her  to  re- 
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^V  sist  the  first  steps  towards  similar  dangers,  it  would 
have  been  a  kinder  and  more  statesman-like  act  to 
have  pointed  out  to  her  government  how  she  might 
profit  by  what  is  good  in  England  without  falling 

I  into  the  delusions  by  which  we  have  been  beguiled. 
It  is  not  possible  for  those  at  the  head  of  the  go- 
vernment in  Austria  to  tell  the  Emperor  what  is 
best  for  the  various  provinces  under  him  without 
consulting  them  ;  nor  is  it  possible  to  know  what 
the  real  wants  of  the  provinces  are  unless  the  inha- 
bitants have  free  access  and  speech  to  the  ministers. 
Hence,  as  a  preliminary  to  any  improvement,  is 
the  annual  assembly  of  all  the  nobility  or  a  certain 
number  of  them,  and  representatives  of,  not  dele- 
gates from,  the  people,  in  order  to  consult  for  the 
common  good,  and  without  whose  concurrence  no 
law  should  be  valid  :  increased  life  and  animation 
would  then  flow  into  the  remotest  parts  ofthat  im- 
mense empire,  whilst  the  whole  power  of  the  empire 
would  remain  unimpaired. 

The  best  means  of  fostering  the  introduction  of 
money  would  be  to  encourage  farmers  from  England 
to  settle  upon  the  estates  of  the  noblemen.  In 
England  the  lands  are  not  cultivated  by  the  pro- 
prietors, but  by  another  class,  whose  wealth  is 
equal  to  half  that  of  the  proprietors  themselves  ;  for 
example,  if  a  farm  of  300  acres  be  worth  10,000/., 
the  capital  rej^uired  to  stock  it  would  amount  to 
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5000i.  The  consequence  of  introducing  a  similar 
system  of  cultivation  into  Austria  would  be  to  li- 
berate the  whole  of  the  funds  of  the  nobles  now 
locked  up  in  the  cultivation  of  their  lands.  In  ad- 
dition to  this  there  should  be  complete  opening  of 
the  ports  to  aU  produce  at  an  equal  ad  valorem 
duty,  which  would  cause  each  of  those  different 
provinces  to  put  forth  the  produce  peculiar  to  itself» 
and  without  which  opening  there  can  be  no  full 
spontaneous  development  of  the  resources  of  each. 

Centuries  must  elapse  before  Austria  could  be 
in  difficulties  from  causes  similar  to  those  which 
now  trouble  England  ;  for  it  is  the  abundance  of 
coal  which  is  one  great  source  of  our  faculty  of 
manufacture,  and  this  no  other  European  country 
produces  in  an  equal  measure.  If  the  laissez  faire 
maxim  has  been  pushed  to  a  culpable  excess  in 
this  country,  the  opposite  evil  of  meddUng  with 
everything  has  been  carried  in  Austria  to  an  equal 
extreme.  The  good  and  the  evil  of  the  practices  of 
both  countries  must  be  freely  admitted  before  it  be 
possible  to  recommend  the  amelioration  of  either 
by  the  adoption  of  anything  from  the  example  of 
Ihe  other. 

Tlie  hereditary  antipathy  of  the  Frenchman  to 
everything  that  is  called  by  the  name  of  English  ; 
the  religious  bigotry  which  is  ever  indignant  against 
those  who  refuse  to  permit  the  Bishop  of  Rome 
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to  dispose  of  the  crown  of  their  kings  j  and  the 
high  chevaleresque  feelings  which  lead  him  to  look 
down  with  scorn  upon  the  sordid  maxims  of  a 
nation  èow/fçMi'ère,— have  all  conspired  to  cause  the 
compiler  of  this  work  to  give  a  colour  to  facts,  and 
an  asperity  to  his  remarks,  from  which  a  calmer 
observer  would  have  been  more  free.  Nevertheless, 
the  work  is  highly  interesting,  as  containing  in  a 
tangible  form  the  most  authentic  account  of  the  ac- 
tual condition  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  which 
condition  is  traced  up  to  its  source,  and  presented 
by  one  who,  if  not  without  some  bias  of  his  own, 
is  at  least  free  from  all  which  might  pervert  the 
judgment  of  a  man  born  and  educated  amongst  our- 
selves, with  the  prejudices  incident  to  the  political 
and  religious  creed  in  which  he  would  have  been 
brought  up.  The  remarks  of  the  compiler  every- 
where exliibit  proof  of  great  acuteness,  long  habits 
of  observation,  and  unwearied  assiduity  of  re- 
search. 

H.  D. 

London,  January,  1842. 
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William  the  fourth,  by  the  Graceof  God,of  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  King,  De- 
fender of  the  Faith.  To  the  most  Reverend  Father  in 
God,  Our  right  trusty  ftnd  right  entirely  beloved  Council- 
lor Richard,  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  and  Our  trusty  and 
Tireli-beloved  the  Most  Reverend  Daniel  Murray*,  Doctor 
in  Divinity,  Charles  Vignolcs,  Doctor  in  Divinity,  Richard 
More  O'FeiTall,  Esquire,  the  Reverend  James  Carlile, 
Fenton  Hort,  John  Corric,  Jamea  Napcr  and  William 
Battie  Wrightaon,  Esquires,  Greeting  :  Whereas  an  hum- 
ble Address  has  been  presented  to  Us  by  the  Knights,  Ci- 
tizens and  Burgesses,  and  Commissioners  of  Shires  and 
Burghs  in  Parliament  assembled,  humbly  beseeching  Us 
that  We  would  be  graciously  pleased  to  issue  a  Commis' 
sion  to  inquire  into  the  condition  of  the  Poorer  Classes  of 
Our  subjects  in  Ireland,  and  into  the  various  Institutions 
at  present  established  by  Law  for  their  Relief;  know  ye, 
that  W^e,  reposing  great  trust  and  confidence  in  your  in- 
telligence, discretion  and  diligence,  have  authorized  and 
appointed,  and  by  these  presents  do  authorize  and  appoint 
you,  the  said  Richard,  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  etc,  etc.  etc., 

*  Catholic  Arcbbiahap  of  Dublin, 
B 
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to  Inquire  into  the  condition  of  the  poorer  classes  of  Our 
Bubjects  in  Ireland,  and  into  the  various  institutions  at 
present  established  by  law  for  their  relief;  and  also  whe- 
ther any  and  what  further  remedial  measures  appear  to 
be  requisite  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  Irish  poor, 
or  any  portion  of  them  ;  and  for  the  better  discovery  of 
the  ti'uth  in  the  premises,  We  do  by  these  presents  give 
and  grant  to  you,  or  one  or  more  of  you,  full  power  and 
authority  to  call  before  yon,  or  any  one  or  more  of  you,  such 
persons  as  you  shall  judge  necessary,  by  whom  you  may 
be  the  better  informed  of  the  truth  in  the  premises  :  And 
We  do  further  by  these  presents  give  and  grant  to  you,  or 
any  one  or  more  of  you,  full  power  and  authority  to  inquire 
of  the  premises  and  every  part  thereof,  by  all  lawful  ways 
and  means  whatsoever,  within  all  parts  of  Our  United 
Kingdom  :  And  We  do  further  by  these  presents  give  and 
grant  to  you,  or  any  one  or  more  of  you,  fuU  power  and 
authority,  where  the  same  shall  appear  to  be  requisite,  to 
administer  an  oath  to  any  person  whatsoever  to  be  exa- 
mined before  you,  or  any  one  or  more  of  you,  touching  or 
concerning  the  premises  :  And  We  do  further  by  these  pre- 
sents give  and  grant  to  you,  or  any  one  or  more  of  you,  full 
power  and  authority  to  cause  all  persons  to  bring  and  pro- 
duce upon  oath  before  you,  or  any  one  or  more  of  you,  all 
and  singular  records,  books,  papers  and  other  writings 
touching  the  premises,  and  which  shall  be  in  the  custody  of 
them,  or  any  of  them  :  And  Our  further  will  and  pleasure 
is,  that  you,  or  any  three  or  more  of  you,  upon  due  in- 
quiry into  the  premises,  do  propose  and  reduce  into  writing, 
and  submit  to  Us,  such  further  remedial  measures  (if  any) 
as  may  appear  to  you  to  be  requisite  to  ameliorate  the  con- 
dition of  tlic  Irish  poor,  or  any  portion  of  them  :  And  do 
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certify  to  Us  from  time  to  time,  under  your  hands  and 
seals,  your  several  proceedings,  as  the  same  shall  be  com- 
pleted ;  and  do  within  the  space  of  one  year*  after  the  date 
of  these  presents,  or  sooner  if  the  same  can  reasonably  be, 
certify  unto  Us  in  like  manner  the  whole  of  your  proceed- 
ings under  and  by  virtue  of  these  presents,  together  with 
what  you  shall  find  touching  or  concerning  the  premises 
upon  such  inquiry  as  aforesaid  :  And  We  further  will  and 
command,  and  by  these  presents  ordain,  that  this  Our 
Commission  shall  continue  in  full  force  and  virtue,  and 
that  you,  Our  said  Commissioners,  or  any  one  or  more  of 
you,  shall  and  may  from  time  to  time  proceed  in  the  exe- 
cution thereof,  and  of  every  matter  and  thing  therein  con- 
tained, although  the  same  be  not  continued  from  time  to 
time  by  adjournment  :  And  for  your  assistance  in  the  due 
execution  of  this  Our  Commission,  we  have  made  choice 
of  Our  trusty  and  well-beloved  John  Revans,  Esquire,  to 
be  Secretary  of  this  Our  Commission,  and  to  attend  you, 
whose  services  and  assistance  We  require  you  to  use  from 
time  to  time  as  occasion  shall  require.  In  witness  whereof, 
We  have  caused  these  Our  letters  to  be  made  patent.  Wit- 
ness Ourself  at  Westminster,  the  twenty-fiflh  day  of  Sep- 
tember, in  the  fourth  year  of  Our  reign. 

By  Writ  of  IMvy  Seal, 

Bathubst. 


R 


N.B.  Three  other  Commissioners  were  appointed  since 
this  Commission  :  Lord  Killeen,  A.  K.  Blake,  and  J.  E. 
Bicheno,  Esquires. 


•  Thi»   Inquiry   lasted  from   the  25th  of  September,  1833,   until 
toward!  the  middle  of  the  year  1 S36. 
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REMARKS*. 


This  mode  of  inquiry,  by  Commission,  had  no 
precedent.  Ireland  had  formerly  her  own  separate 
Parliament,  the  forms  of  which  were  the  same  as 
those  of  the  Parliament  of  England  :  but  in  1800 
that  country  was  united  to  England,  as  Scotland 
had  been  a  century  before,  and  since  that  period 
the  Inquiries  which  related  to  her  were  instituted 
at  London  before  a  Committee,  chosen  for  this 
purpose  by  one  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  and 
to  which  the  Irish  were  cited  as  witnesses.  These 
kinds  of  inquiry,  however,  together  with  their  re- 
sults, were  almost  unknown  to  the  Irish  public,  and 
this  was  much  to  be  lamented,  for  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  English  Parliament  were  less  marked 
with  partiality  than  those  of  the  Irish  Parliament 
had  been.  It  is  true  that  they  were  both  exclu- 
sively composed  of  Protestants  ;  but  the  Eughsh, 
naturally  more  dispassionate,  were  not  liable  to  en- 
tertain the  animosities,  or  to  be  parties  to  the  mea- 
sures of  injustice,  oppression,  or  revenge,  which 
Protestants,  all  of  whom  were  landholders  in  Ire- 
land, exercised  against  the  Catholics,  despoiled  and 
necessarily  irritated. 


*  All  the  Remarks  are  by  the  Editors. 
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These  Inquiries,  moreover,  were  instituted  for 
Ireland,  as  for  England,  upon  isolated  interests  ; 
and  the  Parliament  perceived  that,  in  order  to  be 
acquainted  with,  and  to  ameliorate,  the  body  po- 
litic in  a  state  of  society  so  extraordinary  as  that 
which  we  shall  proceed  to  exhibit,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  appoint  a  Commission  which  should  visit 
the  country.  It  was  this  Commission  which  the 
preceding  ordinance  instituted  ;  and  as  the  persons 
who  formed  it  themselves  give  an  account  of 
their  proceedings,  and  of  the  remedial  measures 
which  they  propose,  we  shall  leave  them  to  speak 
for  themselves,  adding  only  occasional  remarks  or 
comments  of  our  own. 
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EXTRACT  FROM  THE  REPORT  OF  THE  COMMISSIONERS: 

On  the  object  of  the  Inquiry ^  the  diffiadiies  which  it  prt- 
seniedf  and  the  course  they  have  pursued,  in  order  to 
render  it  complete  and  impartial. 


To  the  King:*B  Most  Excellent  Majesty. 

SiRE,^ — We,  the  Commissioners  commanded  by  Your 
Majesty  "  to  inquire  into  the  condition  of  the  poorer 
"  classes  of  Your  Majesty's  subjects  in  Ireland,  and  into 
"  the  various  institutions  at  present  established  by  law 
"  for  their  rebef,  and  also  whether  any,  and  what  further 
"  remedial  measures  appear  to  be  requisite  to  ameliorate 
"  the  condition  of  the  Irish  poor,  or  any  portion  of  them;" 
having  made  very  considerable  progress  in  the  arduous 
duties  entrusted  to  us,  are  now  enabled  to  lay  before  Your 
Majesty  the  large  body  of  evidence  which  has  been  col- 
lected. 

We  take  this  opportunity  of  stating  to  Your  Majesty, — 
L  The  difficulties  which  we  have  had  to  encounter, 
both  from  the  extensive  and  complicated  nature  of  the 
subject  itself,  and  from  the  peculiar  social  condition  of  the 
people  of  that  portion  of  Your  Majesty*s  dominions  in 
which  the  inquiry  has  been  prosecuted. 

II.  The  course  which  we  have  pursued  in  collecting  in- 
formation ;  showing  how  far  it  is  full  and  impartial,  and 
therefore  how  far  worthy  of  confidence. 

III.  The  reasons  why  we  are  not  yet  enabled  to  obey 
Your  Majesty's  Command  to  report,  "  Whether  any  and 
"  what  further  remedial  measures  appear  to  be  requisite  to 
"  aincUorate  the  condition  of  the  Irish  poor  or  any  of  them." 


I.  As  to  the  difficulties  of  the  Inquiry. 

The  great  proportion  of  the  population  about  and  amongst 
whom  the  inquiry  was  to  be  made,  ia  constantly  fluctuating 
between  mendicancy  and  independent  labour.  In  whole 
districts,  scarcely  one  of  that  class  of  substantial  capitalist 
farmers,  so  universal  in  England,  can  be  found.  The  small 
resident  gentry  are  but  few,  and  the  substantial  tradesman 
is  not  to  be  met  with  at  intervals  of  two  or  three  miles  as 
in  England  ;  for  there  are  but  few  towns  of  sufficient  trade 
to  create  such  a  class.  The  clergy  of  the  various  persua- 
sions, and  the  proprietors^  when  resident,,  are,  in  many 
cases,  so  much  at  variance  with  each  other,  or  with  the 
working  popidation,  upon  political  tjuestions,  that  great 
caution  was  requisite  in  regard  to  the  manner  and  degree 
in  which  we  could  avail  ourselves  of  their  assistance.  Si- 
milar difficulties  existed  with  regard  to  the  constabulary, 
from  the  frequent  collision  in  which  they  are  placed  with 
the  people  ;  and  parochial  authorities  can  scarcely  be  said 
to  exist. 

In  an  inquiry  about  a  popidation,  in  which  many  of  the 
ordinary  distinctions  of  society  are  commonly  merged  in 
the  same  individual,  and  in  an  inquiry  amongst  a  people, 
the  various  classes  of  whom  had  long  been  at  variance  with 

>  each  other,  it  became  a  matter  of  fearful  moment  to  deter- 
mine respecting  whom  the  inquiry  should  be  made,  and 
from  whom  testimony  could  be  received  which  would  not 

[merely  be  impartial,  but  which  would  be  admitted  by  all 
to  be  so  ;  the  one  requisite  being  as  important  as  the  other. 

'  "We  became  quickly  and  painfully  alive  to  the  danger  which 
^lould  attend  the  slightest  error  in  our  procedure.    Did  we 

'  0p|)ear  to  rely  too  much  on  the  clergy  or  laity  of  any  one 


n 
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persuasion^  we  were  certain  to  be  accused  of  political  or 
religious  bias.  Did  we  receive  testimony  more  freely  from 
the  rich  man  than  from  the  poor  man,  or  from  the  poor 
man  than  from  the  rich,  ue  were  certain  to  be  denounced 
as  having  prejudged  the  subject  about  which  we  had  un- 
dertaken impartially  to  inquire. 

But  great  as  were  these  difficulties,  great  as  was  the  cir- 
cumspection which  they  required,  another  and  yet  more  for- 
midable difficulty  existed.  Your  Majesty  had  commanded 
us  to  determine  "  Whether  any,  and  if  any,  what  further 
"  remedial  measures  appear  to  be  requisite  to  ameliorate 
"  the  condition  of  the  Irish  poor,  or  any  portion  of  them." 

To  determine  what  measures  might  be  requisite  to  ame- 
liorate the  condition  of  the  poorer  classes  in  Ireland,  re- 
quired an  investigation  extending  to  almost  the  whole  so- 
cial and  productive  system  ;  for  the  poor  classes  in  Ireland 
may  be  considered  as  comprehending  nearly  the  whole  po- 
pulation ;  and  as  no  institution  is  isolated  in  its  effect,  it  is 
impossible  to  decide  upon  the  consequence  of  removing  or 
creating  one  law  or  custom  without  considering  its  con- 
nexion with  every  other.  It  became,  therefore,  matter  of 
grave  importance  to  determine  whether  so  extensive  an 
inquiry  was  practicablcj  and  if  not,  what  portion  would  be 
chosen.  It  also  became  necessary  and  difficult  to  decide 
as  to  the  order  in  which  such  an  investigation  should  pro- 
ceed— which  class  of  subjects  should  be  taken  first,  which 
last — which  were  primary  in  their  effects,  which  secondary. 

On  every  side  we  were  assailed  by  the  theories  of  those 
who  were  born  or  had  long  resided  in  the  country,  and 
consequently  might  be  supposed  to  have  possessed  good 
opportunity  for  ascertaining  the  soundness  of  their  opi- 
nions.   One  party  attributed  all  the  poverty  and  wretched- 
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ness  of  the  country  to  an  asserted  extreme  use  of  ardent 
spirits,  and  proposed  a  system  for  repressing  illicit  distilla- 
tion, for  preventing  smuggling,  and  for  substituting  beer 
and  coffee.  Another  party  found  the  cause  in  the  combi- 
nations amongst  workmen,  and  proposed  rigorous  laws 
against  Trades'  Unions.  Others  again  were  equally  confi- 
dent, that  the  reclamation  of  the  bogs  and  waste  lands  was 
the  only  practicable  remedy.  A  fourth  party  declared  the 
nature  of  the  existing  connexion  between  landlord  and 
tenant  to  be  the  root  of  all  the  evil  j  pawnbroking,  redun- 
dant population,  absence  of  capital,  peculiar  religious  tenets 
and  religious  differences,  political  excitement,  want  of  edu- 
cation, the  mal-adrainistration  of  justice,  the  state  of  prison 
discipline,  want  of  manufactures,  and  of  inland  navigation, 
with  a  variety  of  other  circumstances,  were  each  supported 
by  their  various  advocates  \vitb  earnestness  and  ability,  as 
being  either  alone,  or  jointly  with  some  other,  the  primary 
cause  of  all  the  evils  of  society  ;  and  loan  funds,  emigration, 
the  repression  of  political  excitement,  the  introduction  of 
manufactures,  and  the  extension  of  inland  navigation,  were 
accordingly  proposed,  each  as  the  principal  means  by  which 
the  improvement  of  Ireland  could  be  promoted. 

Having  so  difficult  a  question  to  deal  with,  and  so  many 
plausible  solutions  offered  to  us,  aware  that  the  public 
would  be  impatient  of  a  second  Inquiry,  we  felt  bound  to 
use  great  consideration  in  selecting  the  subjects  and  the 
order  of  investigation.  That  many,  if  not  all,  of  the  alleged 
causes  of  evil  did  exist  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  was  suf- 
ficiently evident  ;  and  that  good  might  arise  from  some  of 
the  remedies  proposed,  we  were  not  prepared  to  deny.  To 
decide,  without  careful  investigation,  upon  the  degree  in 
which  each  might  be  productive  of  evil  or  of  benefit,  would 
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have  been  at  variance  with  the  trust  which  Your  Majesty 
had  confided  to  us.  We  therefore  determined  that  the 
Inquiry  should  embrace  every  subject  to  which  importance 
seemed  to  be  attached  by  any  large  number  of  persons. 

The  great  range  of  Inquiry  thus  opened  to  us,  made  it 
de-sirable  that  it  should  be  conducted  in  separate  branches. 
It  waa  evident  that  the  minds  of  the  Assistant  Commis- 
sioners, if  employed  each  upon  a  multitude  of  subjects, 
many  of  which  were  of  themselves  sufficiently  extensive 
for  a  separate  Commission,  would  be  incapable  of  minutely 
investigating  any  one,  and  consequently  that  the  most  ob- 
vious facts  alone  would  be  ascertained  ;  whilst  it  was  evi- 
dent, from  the  great  variety  of  opinions,  that  the  truth  was 
far  from  obvious,  and  required  a  patient,  minute  and  dili- 
gent search.  Two  other  evils  seemed  inevitably  to  attach 
to  such  a  general  Inquiry,  The  great  length  of  time  du- 
ring which  the  examination  would  last,  if  each  subject  were 
thoroughly  investigated,  would  render  those  who  gave  evi- 
dence impatient  ;  consequently  the  latter  subjects  of  the 
Inquiry  would  in  most  cases  be  neglected.  Again,  several 
of  the  subjects  coiUd  be  far  more  efficiently  conducted  by 
persons  having  peculiar  practical  knowledge.  The  Inquiry 
into  the  management  and  efficiency  of  hospitals,  dispensa- 
ries and  other  medical  establishments,  would  in  all  pro- 
bability be  more  usefully  conducted  by  medical  men  ; 
whilst  an  Inquiry  into  the  wages  and  habits  of  farm  la- 
bourers, and  into  the  nature  and  extent  of  employment  for 
them,  would  be  better  entrusted  to  those  long  practised  in 
rural  occupations. 

The  division  which  appeared  to  us  the  most  convenient 
was  into  two  principal  branches  : 

The  first,  an  Inquiry  into  the  extent  of  destitution,  into 
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the  modes  in  which  relief  was  afforded  to  the  destitute, 
and  into  the  ctfects  of  those  modes. 

The  second,  an  Inquiry  into  the  causes  of  destitution. 

It  was  considered  advisable  to  subdivide  this  latter 
branch  into  four  distinct  heads  : 

1st.  An  Inquiry  into  the  rate  of  agricultural  wages,  the 
habits  of  farm  labourers,  the  nature  and  extent  of  employ- 
ment in  agriculture,  the  nature  and  state  of  agriculture,  to 
endeavour  to  discover  whether  there  might  be  any  mea- 
sures within  the  reach  of  the  legislature  which  would  tend 
to  increase  the  demand  for  labour. 

2nd.  An  Inquiry  relative  to  the  manufacturing  popula- 
tion, and  to  trade  and  manufactures,  for  similar  purposes. 

3rd.  An  Inquiry  relative  to  the  fisheries. 

4th.  And  one  relative  to  mining. 

11.  Course  pursued  in  collecting  information. 

We  will  now  state  the  course  which  we  have  piu*sued  in 
collecting  information  j  showing  how  far  the  evidence  is  full 
•nd  impartial,  and  therefore  how  far  worthy  of  reliance. 

Our  first  act  in  the  collection  of  information  was  to  cir- 
culate a  set  of  Statistical  Questions.  These  questions  were 
•ent  to  the  clergy  of  each  persuasion,  to  the  magistracy,  to 
the  heads  of  the  police,  and  to  such  educated  persons  as 
had  been  named  as  able  and  willing  to  give  us  assistance. 
The  purport  of  these  questions  was  to  obtain  an  outline  of 
the  extent  and  nature  of  each  parish  ;  the  number  of  desti- 
tute persons  it  contained  ;  the  number  and  nature  of  the 
inatitutions  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  j  the  rates  of  wages, 
rents  of  cottages,  etc.  ;  about  7600  of  these  questions  were 
circulated,  about  3100  returned,  end  the  state  of  alxtut 
1100  puiahea  was  described  by  them.      Many  well-in- 
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formed  persons  in  every  part  of  the  country  were  induced, 
through  answering  these  questions,  to  send  statements,  by 
which  considerable  insight  was  afforded  upon  many  sub- 
jects of  importance. 

To  obtain  information  sufficiently  extensive  in  its  range, 
and  sufficiently  impartial,  by  means  of  circulating  ques- 
tions, was  obviously  impossible.  As  a  Boiwd,  we  could 
not  pass  from  one  district  of  the  country  to  another,  and 
receive  local  evidence,  if  the  country  was  to  be  extensively 
visited,  and  if  our  Inquiry  was  to  conclude  within  any  rea- 
sonable number  of  years.  If  each  member  of  the  Board 
had  taken  a  separate  district,  it  is  probable  that  each  would 
have  been  more  impressed  by  those  circumstances  which 
had  been  subjects  of  personal  observation,  than  by  those 
which  had  been  collected  by  his  colleagues,  and  conse- 
quently were  to  him  only  written  evidence.  Besides, 
many  of  the  Commissioners  had  other  important  duties 
which  would  not  admit  of  their  leaving  DubUn.  To  have 
contented  ourselves  with  such  information  as  we  could  ob- 
tain by  witnesses  brought  to  Dublin,  would  have  been  ma- 
terially to  lessen  the  chance  of  obtaining  full  and  impartial 
information,  not  only  aa  regarded  classes  of  persons,  but 
as  regarded  the  various  districts  of  the  country. 

It  was  obviously  necessary,  therefore,  that  others  should 
be  deputed  to  make  local  inquiries. 

The  difficulty,  great  under  any  circumstances,  of  se- 
lecting persons  upon  whom  reliance  could  be  placed,  as 
possessing  intelligence  in  tracing  the  truth,  diligence  in 
pursuit  of  it,  patience  in  examining  a  variety  of  persona  of 
{lifferent  views  and  habits,  and  impartiality  in  deciding 
between  conflicting  statements,  was  much  increased  by 
the  pecuUur  state  of  society. 

In  a  community  which  had  long  been  divided  into  po- 


litico-religious  parties,  each  regarding  the  other  with  jea- 
lousy and  animosity,  it  was  extremely  difficult  to  find  per- 
sons who  would  be  able,  even  if  tliey  were  desirous,  to  di- 
vest themselves  of  every  pai-tial  feeling,  nurtured  as  they 
had  been  in  an  anti-social  state.  And  even  when  persons 
should  have  been  found  who  really  were  themselves  thus 
impartial,  there  was  still  a  danger  that  they  would  be  sus- 
pected of  partaking  of  the  prejudices  with  which  their  re- 
latives, friends  and  connexions  were  known  to  be  imbued. 
On  the  other  hand,  to  have  left  the  Inquiry  to  those  who 
were  foreign  to  the  countrj",  would  have  been  to  entrust  it 
to  persons  ignorant  of  its  peculiar  social  construction  ;  of 
the  peculiar  habits  and  feelinga  of  its  people  ;  of  the  pe- 
culiar idioms  of  its  language  ;  and,  consequently,  to  those 
who  would  be  incapable  of  guarding  against  imposition  in 
the  receipt  of  evidence,  and  against  giving  offence  to  those 
from  whom  they  received  it.  The  only  mode  of  combining 
the  national  knowledge  possessed  by  the  one  with  the  im- 
partiality almost  certain  in  the  other,  ap]jeared  to  be  by 
joining  in  the  Inquiry  a  native  of  Great  Britain  with  a  re- 
sident native  of  Ireland. 

In  order  to  reap  the  fullest  advantage  possible  from  such 
an  arrangement,  we  required  that  all  evidence  should  be 
taken  in  the  joint  presence  of  the  Irish  and  English  As- 
sistant Commissioners  ;  and  we  have  in  a  few  instances 
been  compelled  to  reject  evidence  which,  through  accident, 
had  not  been  thus  taken.  We  likewise  empowered  either 
Assistant  Commissioner  to  invite  the  presence  of  any  per- 
son whose  evidence  might  appear  to  him  individually  to 
be  important,  and  to  put  any  question  he  might  think  per- 
tinent to  the  Inqidry. 

In  preparing  instructions«  for  the  Assistant  Commis- 
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aionere,  we  searched  the  evidence  given  at  various  times 
before  Committees  of  Parliament  relative  to  the  condition 
of  the  people,  and  to  the  causes  which  have  directly  or  re- 
motely led  to  that  condition,  and  also  the  various  private 
publications  upon  the  subject^  and  consulted  those  persons 
who,  from  their  habits  and  position,  were  likely  to  be  the 
best  acquainted  with  the  situation  of  the  people.  Certain 
circumstances  were  stated  by  those  whose  opinions  were 
thus  obtained,  as  conveying  a  faithful  representation  of 
the  general  physical  and  moral  condition  of  the  working 
classes-  Other  circumstances  were  mentioned  either  as 
the  immediate  or  remote  causes  of  that  condition  ;  and, 
again,  oUiers  as  the  immediate  or  remote  effects.  We  felt 
it  to  be  necessarj'^,  not  only  to  ascertain  to  what  extent 
those  statements  might  be  facts,  but  whether  they  em- 
braced the  whole  of  the  facts  ;  and  whether  those  facts 
affected  a  few  districts,  or  the  whole  country.  With  this 
view,  minute  Heads  of  Inquiry,  based  upon  the  information 
thus  obtained,  were  drawn  up.  Those  Heads  of  Inquiry 
did  not  anticipate  the  negative  or  affirmative,  but  were  so 
framed  as  to  admit  of  any  explanation  within  the  range  of 
the  class  to  which  each  belonged,  being  general  as  to  that 
class,  but  confined  to  the  main  subject  of  which  each 
formed  only  a  sub-division.  It  was  carefully  enforced  upon 
the  Assistant  Commissioners,  that  those  Heads  of  Inquiry 
were  not  for  the  purpose  of  restricting  them,  but  merely 
as  an  assistance  to  the  memory,  ensuring  that,  at  each 
examination,  no  portion  of  the  subject,  however  minute, 

I  which  was  known  by  us  to  be  worthy  of  consideration, 
could  be  omitted.  The  Assistant  Commissioners  were  ex- 
pressly reminded  that  they  were  not  merely  at  bberty  to 
probe  each  portion  of  the  subject  as  far  as  it  might  in  their 


discretion  appear  necessary,  but  that  they  were  positively 
required  to  do  so  ;  the  Heads  of  Inquiry  being  merely  for 
the  purpose  of  putting  them,  previously  to  their  going  out, 
in  possession  of  all  points  of  the  subject,  as  far  as  they 
were  known. 

In  order  that  the  evidence  might  be  at  once  full  and 

impartial,  and  be  collected  and  registered  in  a  manner 

îrtcctly  satisfactory,  the  Assistant  Commissioners  were 

lesired  to  adopt  the  following  course  î — 

Ist.  To  request  the  attendance  of  persons  of  each  grade 

societj',  of  each  of  the  various  religious  persuasions, 

land  of  each  party  in  politics  ;  to  give  to  the  testimony  of 

ach  class  an  equal  degree  of  attention,  and  to  make  the 

caminations  in  the  presence  of  all;  in  fact,  in  open  court. 

^Not  to  allow  any  person  to  join  in  conducting  the  exami- 

[fiation,  and  to  state  at  the  opening  of  the  proceedings, 

lat  any  statement  made  by  an  individual,  and  not  im- 

[pugned  by  any  person  present,  would  be  considered  to  be 

icknowledged  as  at  least  probable  by  all. 

Sndly.  To  note  down,  at  the  time  of  examination,  the 

»lies  gfiven,  or  the  remarks  which  occurred  to  him  ;  to 

tater,  as  nearly  as  might  be  possible  in  the  words  of 

witness,  the  statements  which  might  be  made  ;  to 

ister  the  names  of  all  the  persons  who  attended  the 

examination  ;  and,  before  proceeding  to  examine  another 

listrict,  to  send  the  minutes  of  the  previous  examination 

lo  the  office  of  the  Commissioners  in  Dublin,  signed  by 

both  the  Assistant  Commissioners. 

By  the  first  of  these  directions,  it  was  hoped  that,  as 

(tïonc  are  so  conversant  with  those  matters  which  j>ecu- 
liarly  or  chiefly  belong  to  any  class  as  the  members  of 
that  clasSt  by  recaiving  their  evidence,  the  Assistant  Com- 
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missioner  would  possess  liîmself  of  the  most  competent 
testimony  j  and  tliat,  by  receiving  the  statement  in  the 
presence  of  other  classes  not  having  the  same  interests,  or 
even  ha\ing  opposite  intcrests,  but  possessing,  from  local 
connexion,  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  circumstances  of 
the  witnesses  to  determine  its  probability,  the  best  secu- 
rity possible  would  be  obtained  that  each  statement  would 
be  worthy  of  credence,  and  that  it  had  not  been  made 
solely  with  a  view  to  a  sinister  and  class  interest  ;  that  !^ 
refusing  to  allow  any  resident  of  the  district  to  sit  with 
the  Assistant  Commissioner,  or  join  in  the  examination, 
the  working  classes  would  feel  more  contidence  in  the  im- 
partiality of  the  procedure,  and  would  therefore  speak 
without  restraint.  By  the  second  head  of  direction,  we 
hoped  to  provide  against  the  possibility  of  miarepresenta- 
tion  through  any  of  the  circumstances  being  forgotten,  or 
others  which  did  not  exist  being  inadvertently  inserted  ; 
by  the  words  of  each  witness  being  recorded  as  nearly  as 
might  be,  to  leave  the  evidence  less  open  to  misinterpre- 
tation, and,  in  effect,  to  bring  the  reader  more  immediately 
in  contact  with  the  witness  ;  by  the  list  of  persons  w'ho 
attended  the  examination  being  given,  to  enable  the  public 
to  decide  whether  each  class  was  fairly  represented  ;  and 
by  the  minutes  of  evidence  being  transmitted  to  the  Board 
immediately  after  the  examination,  and  the  Assistant 
Commissioner  not  being  permitted  subsequently  to  alter 
thera,  to  obtain  a  sufficient  guarantee  that  they  had  not 
been  adapted  to  the  theories  of  the  examiner. 

The  Assistant  Commissioners  were  required  only  to 
collect  evidence  (facts  and  opinions),  and  to  record  their 
personal  observations  on  the  subjects,  and  in  the  manner 
already  detailed;  they  had  merely,  in  the  examination  of 
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witnesses  and  of  local  circumstances,  to  act  as  our  repre- 
sentatives ;  they  were  not  instructed  to  furoish  any  gene- 
ral report  nor  to  make  recommendations  j  for  as  each  As- 
sistant Commissioner  was  restricted  to  one  branch  of  the 
general  Inquirj',  and  prosecuted  that  branch  in  a  single 
division  of  the  country,  we  considered  tliat  any  general 
conclusions  to  which  he  might  come  would  be  drawn  from 
partial  evidence,  and  consequently  be  little  trustAvorthy. 
We,  however,  reserv'ed  the  power  to  call  for  either  should 
we  ultimately  deem  it  expedient. 

In  addition  to  the  certainty  of  having  every  portion  of 
the  Inquiry  investigated  in  each  of  the  districts  visited, 
the  systematic  form  adopted  makes  the  evidence  bear  the 
same  arrangement  for  every  district,— each  point  for  each 
district  being  always  in  the  same  part  of  the  evidence.  It 
has  also  enabled  us  to  separate  the  evidence  upon  each 
branch  of  the  Inquiry  into  several  distinct  heads,  and  to 
print  the  evidence  on  each  head  taken  in  various  parts  of 
the  country  conjointly.  By  this  arrangement,  the  mind 
will  not  be  perplexed  in  the  consideration  of  any  subject 
by  the  constant  intervention  of  matters  wholly  foreign. 
The  examinations  relative  to  the  support  of  deserted  and 
orphan  children,  for  instance,  tjikcn  in  a  variety  of  pa- 
rishes, and  in  each  parish  nearly  at  the  same  time  with 
examinations  relative  to  six  other  subjects,  have  been  se- 
parated from  those  other  subjects,  and  have  been  printed 
consecutively  in  the  alphabetical  order  of  the  names  of  the 
parishes;  a  certainty  is  created  by  this  arrangement,  that 
however  extensive  the  whole  e\'idence  may  be,  every  fact 
bearing  upon  any  one  subject  will  be  found  within  a  small 
conipass.  The  primaiy  questions  circulated  have  each, 
with  the  answers  belonging  to  it,  been  added  as  a  supple- 
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ment  to  that  portion  of  the  evidence  collected  by  the  As- 
sistant Commissioners  to  which  it  rehites. 

III.  The  reasons  for  not  yet  being  able  to  obey  Your 
Majesty's  command  to  report  to  you,  "  Whether  any  and 
"  what  further  remedial  measures  appear  to  be  requisite 
*'  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  Irish  poor,  or  any 
"  portion  of  them,"  are  perhaps  sufficiently  given  in  the 
fact,  that  we  have  not  yet  completed  the  second  branch  of 
our  Inquiry,  namely,  that  which  relates  to  the  "  causes  of 
destitution."  We  feel,  however,  at  liberty  to  make  a  more 
eKtended  explanation,  and  we  think  such  due  to  ourselves. 
We  shoidd  be  little  worthy  of  the  high  trust  reposed  in 
us,  did  we  content  ourselves  with  deciding  upon  the  ex- 
tent and  nature  of  distress,  or  upon  the  means  of  only 
present  alleviation.  We  consider  it  fell  to  our  duty  to 
endeavour,  if  possible,  to  investigate  the  causes  of  the 
destitution  which  we  discover,  and  to  ascertain  why  classes 
of  Your  Majestj^s  subjects  are  from  time  to  time  falling 
into  a  state  of  wretchedness  ;  why  the  labouring  popula- 
tion do  not  provide  against  those  events  which  seem  in- 
evitable ;  why  the  able-bodied  labourer  does  not  provide 
against  the  sickness  of  himself  or  that  of  the  various  mem- 
bers of  his  family  ;  against  the  temporary  absence  of  em- 
ployment ;  against  the  certain  infirmity  of  age  ;  or  against 
the  destitution  of  his  widow  and  his  children,  in  the  con- 
tingent event  of  his  own  premature  decease  ;  whether 
these  omissions  arise  from  any  peculiar  improvidence  in 
his  habits,  or  from  the  insuiticiency  of  employment,  or 
from  the  low  rate  of  his  wages.  It  would  not  even  be 
sufficient  did  we  answer,  that  the  limited  amount  of  em- 
ployment and  the  rate  of  his  wages  will  not  permit  him. 
It  is  our  duty  to  carry  the  investigation  further,  and  at 
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least  to  endeavour  to  trace  whether  there  be  any  circum- 
stances which  restrict  the  amount  of  employment  or  the 
rate  of  wages;  or  in  any  other  way  offer  impediments  to 
the  improvement  of  tlie  people,  which  are  such  as  can  be 
remedied  by  legislation. 

The  principal  occupation  in  Ireland  being  agricultural, 
our  first  attention  has  been  directed  to  that  branch  of  in- 
dustry. We  are  informed,  both  through  private  commu- 
nications, and  through  parliamentary  and  other  public 
documents,  that  there  is  much  unreclaimed  land  in  Ire- 
land which  might  be  brought  into  cultivation,  and  that 
land  already  under  cultivation  might  throughout  Ireland 
be  more  efficiently  worked,  and  thus  increase  the  demand 
for  labour.  We  wish  to  ascertain  to  what  extent  these 
statements  are  well  founded,  and  whether  the  evil  is  attri- 
butable to  want  of  capital  or  to  want  of  skill  ;  and  whether 
there  are  any  circumstances  which  have  deterred  British 
capitalists  from  coming  to  Ireland,  or  have  prevented  the 
investment  in  agriculture  of  capital  actually  existing  in 
Ireland;  and  to  what  extent  those  circumstances  have 
proved  injurious  :  in  case  the  evil  arises  from  a  deficiency 
of  skill  in  the  tenantry,  to  ascertain  whether  there  arc  any 
means  by  which  a  superior  knowledge  of  agriculture  can 
be  diffused  ;  whether  it  be  possible  generally  to  introduce 
those  systems  which,  in  Down,  Armagh,  and  iii  other 
counties,  are  reported  to  have  produced  the  most  benefi- 
cial results,  both  to  the  owner  and  to  the  occupier. 

Other  causes  of  inferior  cultivation  have  been  assigned, 
upon  which  it  is  necessary  to  possess  information.  Some 
of  these  respect  corporate  lands,  lands  of  minors,  lauds  in 
Utigatiou,  lands  held  under  custodium,  etc.  ;  and  more 
particularly  lands  in  possession  of  sub-landlords,  whose 
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interest  is  not  sufficiently  extensive  to  permit  them  to  look 
beyond  present  gain,  whilst  the  interest  of  the  head  land- 
lord is  too  remote  to  induce  him  to  lay  out  capital,  the 
benefit  of  which  coidd  scarcely  accrue  to  himself,  even  at 
a  very  distant  time  ;  otliers  respect  the  conditions  upon 
which  the  tenantry  hold  the  land  and  buildings  ;  others 
respect  the  means  of  communication,  their  absence  or 
their  imperfect  condition  as  creating  an  ünpedim.ent  be- 
tween the  grower  and  his  market. 

We  are  also  about  to  inquire  into  the  actual  condition 
of  the  agricultural  labourer  as  to  food,  clothing  and  habi- 
tation ;  and  the  terms  upon  which  he  possesses  con-acre 
ground,  or  holds  as  a  cottier  tenant.  We  feel  that  in  en- 
deavouring to  prevent  the  existence  of  destitution,  we 
shall  more  strictly  fulfil  Your  Majesty^s  Commission,  than 
if  we  merely  devised  means  for  alleviating  misery  after  it 
had  arisen.  We  shall  feel  deep  pain  should  we  ultimately 
be  compelled  to  leave  to  any  portion  of  the  peasantry  of 
Ireland  a  continuation  of  distress  on  the  one  hand,  or  a 
mere  offer  of  charity  on  the  other.  Far  more  grateful 
would  be  the  office  of  recommending  measures  by  which 
the  industrious  labourer  might  have  the  prospect  of  a  con- 
stant field  for  his  exertions,  with  a  remuneration  sufficient 
for  his  present  demands^  and  admitting  of  a  provision 
against  those  contingencies  which  attach  to  himself  and  to 
his  family.  It  is  our  anxious  wish  to  do  more  than  dimi- 
nish the  wretchedness  of  portious  of  the  working  classes  ; 
we  are  most  solicitous  to  place  the  whole  of  those  classes 
in  the  greatest  state  of  comfort  which  it  may  be  within 
the  reach  of  the  legislature  permanently  to  provide,  con- 
sistently with  the  good  of  the  rest  of  society. 

But  even  were  there  not  that  necessity  which  we  are 
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convinced  there  ia  for  further  inquirjj  to  enable  us  to  de- 
cide whether  much  of  the  now  existing  misery  might  be 
prevented,  still  we  should  be  compelled  to  proceed,  in 
order  to  avoid  recommending  measures  which  might  lead 
to  new  evils.  We  cannot  otherwise  tell  what  might  be 
the  effects  upon  those  who  are  now  able  to  support  them- 
selves, of  any  mode  of  relief  which  might  be  proposed  ; 
how  far  such  mode  of  relief  to  those  who  are  destitute 
might  increase  the  amouut  of  destitution.  These  are  not 
idle  fears,  but  such  cautions  as  necessarily  suggest  them- 
selves to  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  effects  pro- 
duced upon  the  labourers  in  England  by  the  public  pro- 
vision for  the  destitute  in  that  country.  Looking  beyond 
the  physical  condition  of  the  working  classes,  we  also  are 
desirous  of  guarding  against  the  moral  degradation  which 
might  foUow  in  the  train  of  measures  benevolently  in- 
tended, but  ill-judged,  when  applied  to  a  nation  possess- 
ing the  habits,  and  being  in  the  peculiar  situation,  of  the 
people  of  Ireland. 

Having  heard  complaints  within  and  out  of  Parliament, 
that  we  have  consumed  much  time  and  money  in  prose- 
ting  our  Inquiry,  we  avail  oiu^elvea  of  this  opportunity 
f  soliciting  the  attention  of  Your  Majesty  to  one  or  two 
marks  on  these  alleged  grounds  of  complaint.  Your 
ajesty*s  Commission  bears  date  25th  September,  1833  j 
we  have  therefore  to  the  present  time  been  occupied  one 
year  and  ten  months.  We  have  the  fullest  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  we  shall  have  completed  the  evidence  before  the 
close  of  the  autumn,  and  that  we  shall  then  be  able  to 
lay  an  additional  portion  of  it  before  Your  Majesty,  ac- 
companied by  some  recommendations  as  to  certain  parts 
of  the  subject  referred  to  us  ;  and  that  early  in  February 
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we  shall  be  able  to  close  the  Commission  by  a  final  re- 
port.    Whether  the  time  occupied  by  the   Commission 
be  or  be  not  unreasonably  long,  must  wholly  depend  upon 
the  nature  and  extent  of  the  subject  ;  the  extent  of  the 
district  to  which  it  refers;  the  number  of  classes  of  per- 
sons in  tliose  districts  whom  it  peculiarly  concerns  ;  the 
willingness  and  ability  for  giving  t!ie  required  information 
possessed  by  those  of  whom  the  Inquiry  must  be  made  ; 
and  finally,  upon  the  minuteness  of  the  investigation.    To 
estimate  fairly  the  time  necessary  for  an  Inquirj',  without 
considering  those  circumstances,  wo»üd  be  impossible  : 
one  Commission  might  be  fairly  accused  of  being  dilatory, 
though  it   had  existed  but  six  months  ;  whilst   another 
might  have  been  most  active  and  diligent^  and  yet  have 
extended  over  several  years.    An  Inquiry  for  obtaining  an 
accurate  body  of  statistics — for  ascei-taining  the  numbers 
of  each  religious  denomination  in  a  country,  would  require 
far  less  time  than  an  Inquiry,  for  instance,  into  the  mental 
and  moral  effects  produced  upon  a  population  by  varioiu 
systems  of  education. 

An  Inquiry  into  the  circumstances  which  retard  the 

prosperity  of  a  nation,  and  into  those  circumstances  which 

might  improve  its  general  condition  (the  objects  of  our 

Inquiry),  is  clearly  very  different  in  its  scope  and  difficulty 

from  an  Inquiry  into  the  effects  of  a  single  institution,  as, 

for  instance,  into  corporations.     For  an  Inquiry  relative 

^^H  to  corporations  is  not  only  confined  to  the  effects  of  a 

^^V  single  institution,  but  even  to  its  effects  upon  a  very  small 

I  portion  of  a  community.    In  like  manner,  an  Inquiry  into 

I  the  administration  and  operation  of  an  existing  system  of 

I  Poor  Laws,  though  most  extensive  as  regards  the  district 

I  of  country  and  the  classes  of  persons  affected — including 
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(be  whole  country  and  its  population — is  yet  compara- 
tively very  limited  in  the  subject.  An  Inquiry  as  to 
whether  any  measures  can  improve  the  condition  of  a 
people,  might  and  would  include  an  investigation  into  the 
immediate  and  remote  etTects,  both  on  morals  and  on  pro- 
duction, of  every  law  and  every  usage.  It  must  embrace 
every  class  of  the  community,  in  every  district  of  the 
country. 

No  Commission  could  possibly  be  entrusted  with  a 
wider  or  more  complicated  subject  for  its  investigation 
than  ours  ;  few  Commissioners,  perhaps,  ever  received 
such  wide  instructions.  Few  Commissioners  have  had  a 
greater  district  over  which  to  extend  their  examinations. 
None  could  have  had  a  larger  portion  of  a  community  to 
consult.  None  have  had  a  community  in  which  informa- 
tion was  more  difficult  to  collect  than  that  of  Ireland  ;  and 
we  think  the  evidence  which  we  now  lay  before  Your 
Majesty  will  show  that  the  minuteness  and  accuracy  of 
investigation  will  bear  a  comparison  with  the  known  re- 
sults of  any  other  Inquiry.  Thus,  whilst  no  other  Inquiry 
has  upon  any  one  point  exceeded  in  difficulty  that  with 
which  we  have  had  to  contend,  we  have  had  to  encounter 
the  combined  difficulties  of  all  other  Inquiries. 

These  remarks  are  not  made  under  the  impression  that 
Your  Majesty  has  considered  us  to  have  been  dilatory  in 
our  proceedings  ;  they  are  not  made  with  the  desire  to  dis- 
parage the  labours  of  others,  nor  to  claim  for  ourselves 
any  peculiar  merit.  They  are  made,  because  we  know 
that  on  the  close  of  our  labours  a  period  will  have  elapsed 
rather  exceeding  that  occupied  by  several  very  effective 
Inquiries,  particuiai-ly  by  that  on  the  English  Poor  Laws. 
We  refer  to  tliat  Inquiry^  because  the  highest  estimate  lias 
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been  formed  of  the  nuknner  in  which  it  was  conducted, 
both  as  regards  diligence  and  accuracy,  and  because  we 
feel,  that  in  measuring  our  labours,  and  the  time  they  ore 
likely  to  occupy,  by  such  a  standard,  we  shall  have  taken 
the  surest  mode  of  showing  that  we  have  used  the  utmost 
diligence. 

With  a  view  to  lighten,  as  far  as  possible,  the  arduous 
duties  attaching  to  us,  the  collection  and  the  arrangement 
of  the  evidence,  and  the  general  machinery  of  all  Com- 
missions being  to  a  great  extent  similar,  a  Secretary  was 
appointed  who  possessed  experience  in  such  occupations, 
and  who  was  therefore  likely  to  anticipate  many  facilities 
and  difficulties  which  would  escape  the  observation  of 
those  who  were  not  equally  practised.  From  the  similarity, 
in  many  respects,  of  un  Inquiry  into  the  operation  of  the 
Poor  Laws  in  England,  and  an  Inquiry  into  the  condition 
of  the  poorer  classes  in  Ireland,  the  Secretary  to  the  former 
Iiiqiiiry  was  appointed.  But  the  business  of  the  English 
Inquiry  having  been  prolonged  beyond  the  period  antici- 
pated, he  was  not  permitted  to  join  us  till  six  months  after 
the  Commission  had  been  in  operation,  and  consequently 
the  experience  by  which  we  were  to  benefit,  and  thus  to 
shorten  our  labours,  was  w  ithheld  during  a  very  important 
period  of  our  sittings. 

With  regard  to  the  economy  with  which  we  have  con- 
ducted the  Inquiry,  this  cannot,  any  more  than  the  time, 
be  justly  estimated  without  considering  the  extent  and 
ditficulty  of  the  duties,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  have 
been  performed.  An  Inquiiy  which  contains  but  one 
branch  can,  of  course,  be  conducted  for  a  smaller  sum 
than  one  which  contains  three  or  four  ;  for  either  an  addi- 
tional number  of  Assistant  Commissioners  will  be  required 
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for  the  latter,  or  if  an  equal  number  only  be  employed, 
they  must  be  continued  during  a  far  greater  length  of  time. 
Again,  a  Commission,  the  examinations  of  which  can  be 
conducted  by  Assistant  Commissioners  acting  singly,  will 
be  at  far  less  expense  than  one  the  examinations  of  which 
must  be  taken  before  two  Assistant  Commissioners,  On 
the  English  Poor  Law  Inquiry,  the  Assistant  Commis- 
sioners were  only  engaged  during  three  months;  the 
Assistant  Commissioners  on  this  Inquiry  have  been  con- 
stantly employed  during  nearly  eighteen  months.  The 
great  expenditure  upon  every  Inquiry  of  this  description 
consists  in  the  travelling  expenditure  of  the  Assistant 
Commissioners.  Had  it  been  possible  to  bring  before  a 
Parliamentary  Committee  the  same  description  and  the 
same  number  of  witnesses  as  have  been  examined  before 
our  Assistant  Commissioners,  twenty  times  the  amount  of 
our  expenditure  would  not  have  sufficed  ;  and  yet  the 
value  of  evidence  depends  chiefly  upon  the  number  of 
persons  examined,  and  upon  the  number  of  districts  about 
which  information  is  gained. 

We  cannot  conclude  this  sketch  of  our  proceedings  up 
to  the  present  period,  without  remarking  that,  having  been 
appointed  to  inquire  into  the  condition  of  that  portion  of 
Your  Majesty's  Irish  subjects  who  are  or  may  be  con- 
sidered as  requiring  relief,  we  have  felt  it  our  duty  to 
devote  our  attention,  in  the  first  instance,  to  those  classes 
in  which  distress  was  known  or  supposed  principally  to 
prevail.  We  think  it  necessary  to  make  this  observation, 
in  consequence  of  our  evidence  containing  so  few  details 
as  to  the  condition  of  the  poor  placed  in  more  favourable 
circumstances.  We  know  that  there  is  a  very  large  niun- 
ber  of  instances  in  which,  through  the  benevolent  and 
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judicious  devotion  of  indiriduals  to  the  personal  superin- 
tendence of  their  estates,  and  the  improvement  of  the  con- 
dition of  their  poorer  neighbours,  much  misery  has  been 
alleviated,  and  much  wholly  prevented. 

All  which  we  humbly  certify  to  Tour  Majesty. 

Richard,  Dublin.  F.  Hort. 

D.  Murray.  John  Corrib. 

Charles  ViGNOLBS.  J.  L.  W.  Napbr. 

R.  Mors  OTerrall.  W.  B.  Wriohtson. 
Jambs  Carlilb. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

OF  LANDLORDS  AND  THEIR  TENANTS. 

According  to  the  published  official  statements  of  the  po- 
pulation, the  total  superficies  of  Ireland  contains  1 7}1 82,763 
English  statute  acres  : — 

Leinster 4,270,213 

Munster 5,210,472 

Ulster 4,041,627 

Connaught 3,660,451 

Total    .     17,182,763  acres 

of  which  about  one-fourth  is  uncultivated.  As  the  Catholics 
have  only  since  1788  been  allowed  to  hold  lands,  the  dif- 
ference of  religion,  say  the  witnesses,  is  one  of  the  causes 
which  hinder  the  landowners  firom  residing  on  their 
estates.  Many  of  them  go  to  England,  and  this  is  the 
reason  why  more  capital  passes  from  Ireland  to  England 
than  formerly. 

When  a  for^  shillings'  rent  was  sufficient  to  constitute 
an  elector,  the  landowners  subdivided  their  farms,  in 
order  to  multiply  these  electors  ;  but  now  that  the  qua- 
lification is  raised  to  10/.,  they  would  be  very  glad  to  re- 
sume the  lands,  in  order  to  consolidate  them,  and  thus  to 
increase  their  political  influence;  they  cannot,  however, 
expel  the  small  farmers  before  their  leases  are  expired. 

All  the  witnesses  agree  in  saying  that  the  lands  are  let 
at  exorbitant  prices,  and  the  bad  efiect  of  this  is  not  con- 
fined to  the  peasants  ;  for  the  landowner,  believing  himself 
richer  than  he  really  is,  is  induced  to  engage  in  greater 
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expenses,  and  finds  persons  who  will  advance  loans  to  him 
on  the  nominal  price  of  his  estates.  The  farmer  cannot 
pay,  and  the  landowner  is  obliged  to  make  seizures  on  all 
sides  in  order  to  discharge  the  interest  of  the  mortgages, 
Mr.  Shawe,  proprietor  of  some  estates  in  Ireland,  and 
farmer  and  agent  of  many  others,  assigned  another  cause 
for  the  embarrassment  of  the  Irish  landowners,  namely,  the 
modification  made  in  the  law  of  primogeniture  during  the 
war,  obliging  the  eldest  sons  to  allow  pensions  to  their 
brothers  and  marriage-portions  to  their  sisters. 

The  Commissioners  have  paid  great  attention  to  the 
effects  resulting  from  the  residence  or  non-residence  of  the 
landowners. 

Some  persons  complained  of  the  non-residence  of  the 
landowners,  saying,  that  if  they  dwelt  upon  their  estates, 
the  laboiu^rs  would  have  more  work  ;  that  in  times  of  dif- 
ficulty the  tenants  would  have  more  help  ;  that  in  those 
|>art«  where  the  landowners  do  reside,  they  take  care  of 
the  aged,  the  orphans  and  the  poor  ;  that  they  subscribe 
towards  the  support  of  the  hospitals,  the  schools,  the  cha- 
pels, and  all  usefiil  establishments  ;  that  they  mend  the 
roads,  and  give  employment  in  keeping  up  their  parks,  etc. 

The  English  Commissioners  have  expressed  their  opinion, 
that  the  state  of  Ireland  is  so  hopeless,  both  from  the  pe- 
cuniary embarrassment  of  the  landlords,  and  the  ignorance 
and  poverty  of  the  farmers,  that  they  are  amazed  that  so- 
ciety can  continue  to  exist.  They  state,  that  landowners, 
with  very  few  exceptions,  are  looked  upon  only  as  the 
tyranta  of  the  soil  ;  that,  although  in  England  and  Scotland 
complaints  are  sometimes  heard  against  the  landowners, 
they  are  in  general  humane,  protecting  and  supporting 
those  who  are  under  them  ;   whereas  in  Ireland,  huma- 
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nity  is  not  to  be  expected  from  them  ;  and  that  in  short 
their  absenteeism,  their  neglect  of  the  lower  classes,  and 
their  poUtical  dissensions,  are  alone  well  nigh  sufficient  to 
keep  the  country  in  its  present  state  of  misery. 

The  Commissioners  inquired  if  the  lands  were  let  di- 
rectly to  those  persona  who  cultivated  them,  or  if  they 
were  sublet  to  tliein  by  individuals,  who,  on  specula- 
tion, became  middle-men  between  the  landowner  and  the 
farmer. 

Nearly  all  the  baronies  have  shown  that  the  custom  of 
employing  middle-meii  in  the  letting  of  lands  was  formerly 
general,  but  that  the  landowners  are  seeking  to  get  rid 
of  them,  and  that  the  number  of  leases  which  pass  iu 
this  manner  is  daily  diminishing. 

Tlie  complaints  against  the  middle-men  are  general-  In 
the  barony  of  Kilconnel,  province  of  Counaught,  a  remark- 
able instance  was  detailed  of  the  facility  vnth  which  lands 
arc  sublet.  A  piece  of  land  was  let  for  Gd.  an  acre,  sub- 
let afterwards  for  2*.  Gd.  an  acre  to  another  person,  who 
again  sublet  it  to  a  third  at  Ss.  an  acre  ;  and  he  sublet  to 
several  small  tenants,  receiving  from  them  on  an  average 
£1  7«-  an  acre. 

Whatever  clauses  are  contained  in  the  lease  granted 
by  the  head  landlord  are  continued  in  all  leases  granted 
by  each  inferior  middle-man  ;  but  it  is  impossible  to 
enforce  their  execution*.  Whoever  wishes  to  have  any 
land,  signs  the  lease  without  even  seeking  to  know  what 
it  contains. 

In  the  province  of  Munster,  many  persons  who  had  paid 
their  rents  to  middle-men  have  lost  both  their  money  and 

[•  In  the  Report,  Appi'iidix  F.,  thia  referB  only  to  certain  clauses 
respecting  burning  the  land. — Tbansl.] 
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their  farma,  these  middle-men  having  failed  to  pay  the  pro- 
prietor in  fee;  and  many  instances  are  mentioned  of  farmers, 
who  are  obliged  to  pay  these  middle-men  day  by  day,  whilst 
the  latter  render  their  payments  only  j^early  or  half-yearly. 

Many  proprietors  in  fee,  having  still  very  long  leases 
granted  to  middle-men,  have  appointed  bailiffs  to  reside 
upon  their  estates,  in  order  to  protect  the  tenants  against 
the  exactions  of  the  middle-men. 

The  Commissioners  have  taken  every  possible  means  of 
ascertaining  to  what  extent  the  soil  of  Ireland  is  sublet 
by  middle-men,  and  what  influence  this  system  muy  hnve 
upon  the  state  of  cultivation.  In  order  to  assure  them- 
selves of  the  truth,  they  visited  many  districts. 

In  the  barony  of  Kells  (Upper  and  Lower),  province  of 
Leinster,  they  obtained  the  following  results*  : 

Plantation  Acres. 
Quantity  held  direct  from  the  proprietors 

in  fee .  27,754 

Quantity  held  under  the  Courts  of  Chan- 

ceiy  and  Exchequer . 21fi 

Quantity  held  on  glcbc  lands 1,494 

Quantity   held   in  college  and   endowed 

charity  lands .     <     .  334. 

The  lands  of  the  tenantry  holding  under  the  first  class 
of  landlords  are  in  a  better  condition  than  the  rest.  That 
portion  held  under  colleges  and  charities,  as  well  as  that 
held  on  glebe  lands,  is  in  a  miserable  stale,  because  the 
system  of  letting  and  subletting  has  been  continued,  which 
the  proprietors  in  fee  have  long  since  checked. 

In  the  216  acres  held  under  the  Courts,  the  tenants  are 

[*  Hiese  and  the  foltowing  ätatt-ments  arc  cupied  froin  the  Report  cif 
the  CommiMioDera  (Appendix  F.,  |i.  16-2,  «(^.) — T»ANaL.J 
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te  tke  kiidB  kl  dfacell^  fa^  tfae 


Rtopoctian  held 
tni|Mii«ioH  noa 

lotdi,  harii^  ^eots  on  tfaeir  estates  12^70 

Phyportion  hdd  ander  tbsentee  landlords, 

not  hmfimg  resident  agents     ....      3,675. 

Tbe  estates  of  the  résident  proprietors  were  found  to  be 
in  a  mach  better  state  than  the  othos,  and  those  let  by 
the  middle-men  the  most  neglected  of  alL  The  Commis- 
sioners remarked,  that  the  tenants  of  the  resident  pro{me- 
ton  were,  in  general,  treated  with  more  humanity,  and 
were  not  sued  for  the  payment  of  their  rents,  as  those 
who  are  under  the  power  of  agents  and  middle-men  ;  and 
that,  in  short,  the  best  off  among  the  farmers  were  those 
living  under  a  resident  proprietor,  who  made  improve- 
ments on  his  estates.  These  remarks  are  confirmed  by  all 
the  depositions. 

In  the  barony  of  Galmoy,  province  of  Leinster,  there  is 
no  resident  proprietor. 

In  the  barony  of  Gowran,  in  the  same  province,  the 
minority  of  the  proprietors  are  resident. 

Nmrly  all  those  in  the  barony  of  Cloulisk  are  resident. 
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In  the  barony  of  Philipstown  there  is  not  a  single  resi- 
dent, which  is  the  subject  of  much  complaint  among  the 
tenantry. 

In  the  barony  of  Duadalk  there  are  forma  very  well  kept 
up,  thanks  to  the  resident  proprietors. 

In  the  barony  of  Moyfenragh,  in  the  same  province, 
there  is  not  a  single  resident  proprietor  ;  and  the  only 
estates  in  good  condition  belong  to  an  English  absentecj, 
who  has  expended  capital  in  their  cultivation. 

In  the  barony  of  Portnahinch  there  are 
12,800  acres,  held  under  resident  landlords. 
2,942  acres,  held  under  non-resident  landlords,  having 

agents  on  their  estates. 
6,823  acres,  held  under   absentee  landlords,   not  having 
resident  agents. 

In  the  barony  of  Talbotstown,  province  of  Leiuster, 
one-fifth  of  the  cultivated  lands  is  let  or  held  by  re- 
sident proprietors — three-fifths  by  agents — one-fifth  by 
middle-men. 

In  the  other  provinces  of  Ireland  the  number  of  the 
resident  proprietors  diminishes  in  proportion  to  their  di- 
stance from  Dublin. 

The  Commissioners  took  paius  to  obtain  information 
respecting  the  usual  length  of  the  leases  in  each  pariah. 

In  the  barony  of  Kilconnel,  province  of  Connaught, 
they  found  that  the  greatest  portion  of  the  land  was  let 
for  a  fixed  term  ;  but  that  the  landlords,  from  a  fear  of  in- 
creasing the  influence  of  the  Catholic  priests,  were  be- 
coming every  day  less  disposed  to  renew  the  leases. 

A  land-agent  maintained  that  it  was  better  neither  to 
grant  nor  to  accept  a  lease,  because  then  no  party  ran 
any  risk  ;  and  that  in  bail  years  an  abatement  was  allowed 
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to  tenants  not  having  a  lease,  which  those  who  held  leases 
woiild  certainly  never  obtain. 

Nevertheless  it  has  been  remarked,  in  many  parishes, 
that  those  who  held  leases  had  considerably  improved 
their  lands,  whilst  those  who  had  not  any  had  done  no- 
thing for  theirs. 

In  the  barony  of  Droraahair,  in  the  same  province,  it 
was  stated,  that  formerly  the  custom  existed  of  granting 
leases  for  the  term  of  three  lives,  which  extended  them 
beyond  fifty  years;  but  that  at  present  this  custom  baa 
nearly  ceased,  and  the  leases  arc  shorter.  The  witnesses 
state,  that  the  farmer  who  holds  a  long  lease  labours  for 
himself,  whilst  he  whose  lease  is  short  labours  for  another, 
and  the  farm  is  no  better  cultivated. 

The  witnesses  examined  respecting  the  condition  of  tlie 
barony  of  Carberj',  in  the  same  province,  stated,  that  leases 
for  twenty-one  years  were  generally  speaking  replacing 
those  for  the  term  of  three  lives  j  because,  when  the  land 
was  in  an  uncultivated  state,  it  was  necessary  to  grant 
longer  leases,  in  order  to  encourage  the  tenants  to  under- 
take the  labours  which  were  indispensably  needful.  In 
the  barony  of  Clonlisk,  province  of  Leinster,  tenants  hold 
from  year  to  year,  for  otherwise  the  peasants  vote  con- 
trary to  the  will  of  the  proprietors.  The  Commissioners 
think  that  very  short  leases  are  jireferable  when  the  jyro- 
prictor  is  resident,  because  he  pays  for  the  improvement 
of  the  land  and  for  building,  which  is  not  the  case  when 
the  lease  is  long.  In  the  barony  of  Kella  the  Commis- 
sioners found,  that  one-half  of  the  estates  was  let  on  long 
leases,  and  the  other  half  from  year  to  year.  They  do  not 
think  that  this  has  created  any  différence  in  the  cultivation 
of  the  land.    They  remark  that  the  fanners  know  absolutely 


nothing  of  agriculture,  and  that  the  buildings  are  in  a  most 
wretched  condition-  Whatever  difference  there  may  be 
between  one  farm  and  another,  depends  upon  the  agent  or 
the  proprietor,  but  not  upon  the  length  of  the  lease. 

This  state  of  things  is  general  in  Ireland,  and  all  the 
depositions  agree  on  the  fact,  that  the  tenants  who  are 
the  most  uncertain  in  their  farms  are  those  who  hold  on 
glebe  lands,  the  usufructuary  being  unable  to  grant  a 
longer  lease  than  for  his  own  life. 

The  Commissioners  made  inquiries  respecting  what  is 
called  taking  a  farm  in  common,  and  whether  this  custom 
was  still  in  force. 

The  reply  was  as  follows  :  eight  or  ten  persons  agree  to 
take  a  farm  of  thirty  or  forty  acres  together  :  in  each  of 
tlie  fields,  the  first  takes  an  allotment  from  one  end  to 
the  other  ;  the  second  takes  another  next  to  that,  and  cul- 
tivates it  as  he  pleases  j  the  third  does  the  same  j  and  all  ten 
are  thus  employed  in  cultivating,  in  sowing  and  gathering 
in  their  crops,  side  by  side,  each  having  his  allotment 
separated  from  that  of  his  neighbour  by  a  small  strip  of 
grass.  As  the  quality  of  the  soil  varies  however  much  in 
the  length  of  each  field,  in  order  to  equalize  the  portions, 
he  who  in  the  first  instance  had  the  first  lot,  takes  the 
second  the  following  year,  and  so  on  until  he  cultivates 
the  last. 

This,  according  to  the  depositions,  is  the  most  ruinous 
of  all  the  systems  of  farming  j  it  only  admits  of  the  c»d- 
tivation  of  oats  and  potatoes,  very  rarely  of  corn,  and 
never  of  grass  nor  any  kind  of  pasturage  j  it  prevents  the 
rearing  of  cattle,  and  it  leads  to  all  sorts  of  quarrelling. 
In  general,  all  who  thus  take  a  farm  in  common  are  re- 
sponsible one  for  another  ',  but  the  proprietor  who  lets  or 
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sublets  the  land  comes  only  upon  the  richest,  and  will 
have  only  to  deal  with  him. 

The  number  of  farms  held  under  this  tenure  is  dimi- 
nishing every  day  throughout  Ireland.  They  are  remark- 
able for  their  bad  cultivation,  and  no  one  is  desirous  of 
renewing  this  sort  of  lease. 

In  many  baronies  the  Commissioners  observed,  that  the 
majority  of  the  farms  were  not  leased,  on  account  of  the 
poverty  of  the  tenant,  who  has  not  the  means  of  paying 
the  great  expense  of  writings  and  stamps. 

In  several  baronies  of  the  province  of  Munster,  and 
principally  in  that  of  Conello,  a  stop  is  put  to  making 
leases  by  the  disorder  consequent  upon  disputes  concern- 
ing tithes,  the  payment  of  which  has  been  for  several 
years  refused. 

The  competition  for  land  is  so  great,  that  even  those 
who  hold  their  farms  only  from  year  to  year,  find  others 
willing  to  take  them  at  an  extremely  raised  price.  The 
Commissioners  questioned  the  witnesses  in  all  the  pro- 
vinces of  Ireland,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  any  clauses 
were  introduced  into  the  leases  with  a  view  to  prevent 
farmers  exhausting  the  land,  by  compelling  them  to  follow 
a  systematic  cropping:  they  also  examined  the  leases  in 
the  différent  parishes  which  they  visited. 

They  ascertained,  that  in  general  no  clause  of  this  kind  is 
inserted  in  the  leases,  as  the  proprietor  imderstands  the  art 
of  cultivation  no  better  than  the  fai-mcr  j  that  the  lands  of 
those  few  who  had  introduced  such  clauses,  were  in  the 
same  condition  as  the  lands  of  those  proprietors  who  had 
not  done  so,  because  it  was  impossible  to  cause  the  wisest 
conditions  to  be  carried  into  eflfect.  It  is  not  possible  even 
to  prevent  the  farmers  subletting  i  for,  say  the  witnesses. 
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if  a  pauper  runs  up  a  cabin  during  the  night  upon  a  corner 
of  your  land,  how  can  you  take  the  shelter  from  over  his 
head  the  next  morning? 

They  found,  that  in  several  baronies  the  richest  tenants, 
when  they  know  that  the  proprietor  will  not  renew  the 
lease,  divide  their  lands  into  parcels  of  half  an  acre, 
a  quarter  of  an  acre,  and  even  still  less,  and  sublet  them 
thus  during  the  three  or  four  last  years  that  they  hold 
their  farms.  They  then  give  them  up  to  the  landlord  in 
a  state  of  complete  exhaustion. 

Many  proprietors,  in  order  to  prevent  the  exhaustion  of 
their  lands,  give  the  farmers  a  large  sum  of  money,  on  con- 
dition of  their  leaving  the  farm  before  the  expiration  of 
the  lease.  In  the  barony  of  Kilconnel,  the  instance  of 
Lord  Clonbrock  was  mentioned,  who  gave  1 700/.  for  this 
purpose.  The  original  lease  was  at  an  annual  rent  of 
295/.,  and  for  three  lives  |.  only  two,  of  the  age  of  seventy- 
five,  remained,  who  threatened  to  sublet  in  small  parcels, 
and  did  not  give  up  their  lease  until  they  received  that  sum. 


REMARKS. 

The  people  of  the  North,  who  have  spread 
over  the  whole  of  Europe,  had  all  the  same  terri- 
torial laws,  to  which  the  countries  they  subjugated 
were  obliged  to  submit.  Thus  at  the  period  when 
England,  France,  the  South  of  Germany,  Spain 
and  Italy,  were  invaded,  the  lands  became  the  pro- 
perty of  the  military  chiefs,  as  soon  as  they  could 
form  fiefs  ;    and  these  in  turn  divided  the  fruits 
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of  their  conquests  among  their  generals  or  chief 
officers,  under  a  condition  of  receiving  from  them 
in  return  military  service.  But  this  general  law 
had  not  throughout  the  same  application.  In  the 
mountainous  countries  of  the  south  of  Europe,  the 
lands  capable  of  cultivation  lie  in  narrow  valleys, 
diflScult  of  access.  The  new  proprietors,  not  wishing 
to  fix  their  dwellings  in  these  spots,  granted  them 
to  their  vassals  on  payment  of  tribute,  which  was 
eventually  commuted  into  a  sura  of  ready  money. 

In  other  countries,  as  France  and  Germany,  the 
vassals,  who  had  the  grants  in  perpetuity,  obtained 
them  only  on  condition  of  paying  in  perpetuity 
tributes  in  money  or  in  labour.  This  system  still 
exists  in  Germany,  but  in  France  the  Revolution 
has  abolished  it,  with  more  or  less  injustice. 

In  England  the  system  has  been  altogether  dif- 
ferent. The  conquerors  have  remained  proprietors 
of  the  soil,  and  when  the  successors  of  William 
the  Conqueror  invaded  Scotland  and  Ireland,  they 
followed  the  same  system. 

A  characteristic  of  the  three  kingdoms,  to  the 
investigation  of  whose  condition  these  Inquiries  are 
directed,  is,  that  the  conquerors  have  retained  the 
lands,  and  that  the  number  of  landholders  has 
continued  very  small,  in  comparison  with  what  we 
know  to  be  the  case  on  the  continent  of  Europe. 
But  the  feature  which  distinguishes  Ireland  from 
England  and  Scotland  is,  that  in  the  former  country 
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the  proprietors  of  the  soil,  to  this  day,  let  it  in 
small  portions,  whilst  m  the  latter  the  land  is  only 
let  in  large  farms. 

One  cause  is  the  following  :  the  English,  when 
they  conquered  Ireland,  remained  the  principal 
landholders,  and  at  first  let  the  lands  upon  the 
same  system  as  in  England,  that  is,  in  large  farms. 
But  the  English,  after  having  adopted  the  Refor- 
mation, desired  to  establish  it  in  Ireland.  This 
the  Irish  unanimously  resisted.  The  English,  con- 
querors in  1640,  confiscated  under  Cromwell  all 
the  territorial  possessions  of  the  Catholics  ;  and 
Lord  Clare,  Chancellor  of  Ireland  in  1810,  de- 
clared, that  since  the  former  period  fifteen-six- 
teenths of  the  soil  of  Ireland  had  been  confiscated 
at  different  times.  From  1640  to  1788  the  Catho- 
lics were  not  allowed  to  possess  landed  property  in 
Ireland  ;  they  had  incurred  a  civil  death,  and  the 
lands  passed  to  the  nearest  Protestant  relative  by 
right  of  primogeniture,  from  male  to  male.  From 
that  moment  nearly  the  whole  of  the  lands  in  Ire- 
land became  the  prey  of  the  English  ;  but  their 
irritated  vassals  kept  up  a  warfare  with  them,  and 
they  were  unable  to  reside  upon  their  estates.  In 
order  to  derive  from  their  lands  some  revenue, 
they  had  therefore  no  alternative  but  to  let  them 
to  middle-men,  who  sublet  them  in  smaller  por- 
tions, leaving  to  the  under-tenants  the  power  to 
divide  and  sublet  them  still  further. 
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OF  THE  SIZE  OP  FARMS. 

The  Commissionera  have  in  all  the  baronies  inquired 
into  the  number  of  farm«  under  the  size  of  one  acre;  of 
those  consisting  of  from  one  to  five  acres  ;  firom  five  to 
ten  ;  from  ten  to  twenty  j  from  twenty  to  fifty  ;  from  fifly 
to  eighty  j  from  eighty  to  one  hundred  j  and,  lastly,  the 
number  of  farms  of  one  hundred  acres  and  above.  The 
following  Table  shows  the  results  of  the  only  information 
which  they  could  obtain  : 
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The  tenancy  of  very  small  allotments  of  land  for  a  single 
year  is  not  included  in  the  above  table. 
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The  province  of  Leinster  is  the  richest,  or  rather 
the  least  poor,  in  Ireland,  as  it  includes  Dublin, 
the  seat  of  government.  That  capital  naturall)'  re- 
ceives from  the  three  other  provinces  an  amount 
of  duties,  which  is  expended  in  it,  and  the  land- 
holders have  no  fear  of  residing  there.  The  agri- 
culture of  its  environs  has  thus  the  advantage  of 
resources,  of  which  the  other  provinces  are  desti- 
tute ;  and  consequently  there  are  more  large  farms 
in  its  neighbourhood  than  in  other  parts  of  the 
country. 

The  lamilies  of  the  rural  population  are  divided 
into  two  classes — those  who  are  in  a  condition  to 
employ  labour,  and  those  who,  for  their  livelihood, 
must  obtain  it.  It  may  be  reckoned,  that  a  farmer 
who  cultivates  100  acres  and  upwards  with  his 
family,  is  not  equal  to  the  labour  which  the  farm 
requires  ;  he  must  therefore  employ  labourers. 
On  the  other  hand,  families  whose  occupations 
do  not  exceed  from  one  to  ten  acres,  cannot  subsist 
upon  their  produce,  and  are  obliged  to  work  as 
day-labourers. 

Now,  in  the  preceding  table,  we  observe  that  in 
Leinster  there  are  458  farmers,  occupying  80  acres 
aud  upwards,  who  have  to  find  labour  for  5493 
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families  of  farmers  of  ten  acres  and  under  ;  whilst 
in  the  province  of  Munster  there  are  only  166 
farmers  of  80  acres  and  upwards  who  can  give  em- 
ployment, and  4335  families  who  require  it.  So 
that  in  Leinster  ten  farmers  have  to  find  occupa- 
tion for  120  families,  whilst  in  Munster  ten  farmers 
have  to  employ  261.  As  ten  families  of  farmers 
cannot  give  labour  to  120  families,  very  great 
misery  exists  in  Leinster  ;  but  far  greater  still  in 
Munster,  where  ten  farmers  have  to  employ  261. 
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CHAPTER    III. 

OF  OCCUPATION  FOR  ONE  YEAR,  OB  BY  THE  CON-ACRE 

SYSTEM. 

Mr.  Brassington  stated,  before  the  Committee  chargeJ 
with  inquiry  into  the  ag^cuUure  in  the  three  kingdoms, 
that  in  Ireland  "  a  farmer,  holding  on  lease  100  acres  of 
land  at  a  rent  of  IL  lOs.  per  acre,  con-acres  12 or  15  acres 
of  that  land  at  12/.  per  acre,  and  that  pays  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  rent  of  the  whole  farm."  He  said  that  nearly 
all  the  day-labourers  hire  small  lots  of  land  for  a  single  year, 
ufwn  which  they  cultivate  potatoes,  and  that  only  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  province  of  Leinstcr  they  attach  them- 
selves to  no  landholders,  and  leave  their  cabins  to  go 
whithersoever  they  choose- 

The  Commissioners  appointed  to  visit  Ireland  made 
the  most  minute  inquiries,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether 
this  system  of  occupation  was  general  in  each  parish, 
and  in  what  points  it  differed  in  various  parishes. 

In  the  province  of  Con  naught,  the  barony  of  Kilconnel 
showed  that  a  day-labourer  hired  for  a  year  one- quarter  or 
one-eighth  of  an  acre,  to  cultivate  potatoes  ;  also  that  a 
higher  class  of  persons  held  one  or  two  acres  for  growing 
oats  during  the  yearj  that  a  very  considerable  portion  of 
the  barony  is  cultivated  upon  this  system  of  letting  in 
small  lots  for  a  year,  termed  con-acre  ;  that  the  day-la- 
bourers, and  a  part  of  the  shopkeepers  in  the  villages, 
derive  an  income  from  this.  This  land  consists  of  old 
meadows  or  fallow-land,  which  the  farmers  sublet  in  this 
manner,  commonly  giving  permission  to  burn  the  surface. 
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and  the  fallow  is  most  in  request,  since  it  requires  little 
labour.  The  labourer  does  not  trouble  himself  to  manure 
it,  as  his  interest  extends  not  beyond  the  harvest. 

In  general  the  small  fanners,  for  the  sake  of  the  straw, 
cidtivate  oats  ;  but  the  labourers  never  cultivate  anything 
but  potatoes. 

It  was  stated  that,  in  the  barony  of  Dromahair,  half  an 
acre  was  the  extent  of  land  sublet  to  a  man  for  a  year  in 
con-acre  ;  that  this  system  of  occupation  was  general,  but 
that  it  preva.iled  more  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  small 
towns,  because  the  shopkeepers  and  artisans  competed 
Avith  the  labourers  to  obtain  lots  of  ground,  on  which  to 
cultivate  potatoes  with  the  spade,  the  plough  being  almost 
unknown  in  the  barony. 

In  the  baronies  of  Mohim  and  Carbery  this  system  is 
universal  ;  since,  according  to  the  witnesses,  the  artisans 
and  shopkeepers  ore  unable  to  go  to  a  distance  to  procure 
potatoes,  their  only  description  of  food,  which  are  moreover 
too  heavy  for  their  transport. 

In  the  barony  of  Murrisk  this  system  is  unknown  ;  the 
cause  of  which  is  that  the  farms  are  exceedingly  small,  and 
all  the  soil  which  can  be  manured  is  planted  with  potatoes. 

In  the  province  of  Leinster,  the  Commissioners  found 
some  baronies  in  which  this  system  is  not  general,  became 
the  labourers  had  obtained  more  constant  employment 
from  the  large  farmers  ;  such  are  the  baronies  of  Balrothery 
and  Clonlisk.  It  pi-evails,  however,  throughout  almost  all 
the  country,  as  in  the  baronies  of  Galmoy,  Gowran,  Phi- 
lipstown,  Dundalk,  Kells,  Moyfenragh,  etc. 

In  the  provinces  of  Munster  and  Ulster  this  system  is, 
with  very  little  exception,  univerjäal.  The  Commissioners 
inquired  into  the  price  and  the  conditions  of  this  kind  of 
tenure. 
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From  the  repKes  given  in  every  parish  of  Ireland,  the 
price  of  rent  of  the  lot  of  land  ia  fixed  at  from  41.  8».  to 
10/.  10».  per  acre,  according  to  the  conditions  to  which 
the  farmer  binds  himself  on  yielding  the  land.  Sometimes 
the  latter  has  to  work  and  maDure  the  laud,  and  the  la- 
bourer in  that  case  has  only  to  biirn  it,  find  the  seed, 
plant,  weed  it,  and  gather  in  the  harvest.  In  other  cases 
the  labourer  has  to  do  everything. 

In  some  baronies  the  amount  of  the  produce  ia  not 
equal  to  the  rent,  where  the  labourer  has  to  manure  the 
ground  largely  before  planting  it. 

The  Commissioners  inquired  what  was  the  produce  in 
potatoes  of  an  Irish  acre  of  laud  cultivated  on  this  system, 
and  found  that  it  varied  from  14,500  lbs.  to  29,000  lbs.; 
that  when  the  soil  is  bad,  the  crop  consists  only  of  refuse 
potatoes,  but  in  general  regturd  is  only  paid  to  the  quan- 
tity of  the  produce.  Tlie  potatoes  grown  upon  manured 
land  are  of  a  better  quality  than  those  produced  upon 
land  which  has  been  biurnt. 

In  some  baronies  the  labourers  sell  a  portion  of  the 
crop,  to  repay  money  which  they  have  been  previously 
obliged  to  borrow.  In  tliis  case,  the  poor  people,  pressed 
by  their  creditors,  sell  their  potatoes  as  they  dig  them  up, 
at  two-thirds  of  the  price  which  they  reach  in  the  course 
of  the  year. 

I  a  other  baronies  the  crop  is  divided  into  three  por- 
tions. The  best  sort  serves  for  the  tenants'  food,  the  worst 
is  food  for  their  pig,  which  pays  the  rent,  whilst  the  middle 
quality  is  reserved  for  planting. 

The  Commissioners  examined  with  great  care  the  differ- 
ent witnesses,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  the  motives  which 
induced  the  poor  to  hire  plots  of  land  at  so  dear  a  rate. 
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In  the  barony  of  Kilconnel  the  reply  was,  that  this  sort  of 
tenure  was  the  principal  resource  of  the  labourer  ;  that  if 
the  crop  is  not  so  productive  as  he  expects,  he  gives  it 
up  for  the  amount  of  his  rent,  and  becomes  a  pauper, 
unless  he  obtains  from  his  neighbours  credit  for  the  pro- 
visions he  receives;  in  which  case  he  pays  the  pro- 
prietor for  the  potatoes  upon  which  he  lives,  more  than 
double  the  price  which  the  latter  obtains  in  the  market 
for  ready  money  j  for  that  which  the  proprietor  sells  in  the 
market  for  -id.,  he  sells  on  credit  to  the  labourer  for  8rf. 

The  \yhole  harvest  is  not  ordinarily  worth  the  reut 
which  the  labourer  pays,  to  say  nothing  of  his  labour; 
nevertheless,  he  is  very  eager  to  pay,  in  order  to  have  a  plot 
of  land  the  following  year  ;  and  he  endeavours  to  make  his 
bargain  in  such  a  way  as  to  pay  his  landlord  in  labour, 
the  poor  man  fearing  to  lose  his  sole  means  of  livelihood. 

The  labourers  would  certainly  be  able  to  buy  potatoes 
in  the  market  at  a  lower  price  than  that  which  they 
pay  under  such  a  system.  But  as,  unhappily,  they  have 
no  other  employment,  it  is  their  only  means  to  obtain  food 
throughout  the  year  for  themselves  and  their  families, 
since  no  one  is  rich  enough  to  give  them  day-labour. 

In  the  barony  of  Dromahair  it  was  stated,  that  in  hi- 
ring a  plot  of  land  the  labourer  never  tliinks  of  making 
any  profit,  but  that  the  poor  fellow  has  only  this  means 
of  turning  his  labour  to  account:  if  he  found  employ- 
ment at  the  lowest  price  known,  the  potatoes  which  he 
could  buy  would  come  cheaper  to  him  than  paying  such 
rents;  this  system  is  become  necessary  in  a  country 
in  which  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants  has  no  other 
employment. 

In  the  barony  of  Philipstown  it  was  stated,  in  reply  to 
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the  inquiry  of  the  Commissioners^  that  this  system  pre- 
vails from  want  of  employment,  and  that  persons  hold 
con-acre  even  at  the  distance  of  five  miles  from  their 
dwellings,  never  with  the  view  to  make  any  profit  by  the 
sale  of  their  produce,  but  to  insiu-e  to  themselves  a  supply 
of  food  ;  and  that  they  hope  to  be  able  to  pay,  by  going  to 
seek  work  for  some  months  in  England.  In  England, 
however,  the  law  obliges  each  district  to  support  the  poor 
who  have  established  a  claim  upon  the  soil  ;  and  as  this 
right  18  acquired  by  sLx  weeks*  residence,  the  magistrates 
do  not  permit  the  poor  who  come  over  from  Ireland  to 
reside  so  long  a  time.  The  following  is  an  official  state- 
ment of  the  number  of  Irish  driven  from  England  by  order 
of  the  magistrates,  on  account  of  poverty,  and  who  left 
Liverpool  for  Ireland  : 


1 


In  the  year 

1824  .  . 

.  2481  poor. 

n 

1825  . 

.  3028  „ 

n 

1826  . 

.  6428  „ 

as 

1827  .  . 

.  6055  „ 

» 

1828  . 

.  4249  „ 

w 

1829  . 

.  .  5086  „ 

» 

1830  . 

.  .  5679  „ 

M 

1831  .  . 

.  5863  „ 

The  labourers  are  described  by  the  witnesses  to  be  in 
such  a  state  of  misery,  that  social  order  is  constantly  cn- 
dimgered.  The  large  farms  rear  cattle,  and  yield  little  work; 
the  small  farmers  have  not  the  means  of  employing  the 
labour  which  they  need,  so  that  the  condition  of  agricul- 
ture is  rapidly  growing  worse,  whilst  the  country  is  in  a 
state  of  famine  ;  and  in  spite  of  their  utmost  eiforts,  no- 
thing is  able  to  relieve  the  people  from  their  miserable 
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condition;   nevertheless,  there  are  thousands  of  acres  of 
boff-land  which  might  be  drained. 

In  all  the  baronies  of  Ireland  the  replies  have  been 
simihir  to  the  preceding  ones. 

The  Commissioners  everywhere  inquired  how  the  pwor 
paid  such  high  rents,  and  whether  this  system  of  letting 
was  not  one  cause  of  the  disputes  and  troubles  in  society, 
and  of  crimes. 

In  the  barony  of  Kilconnel  it  was  stated  in  reply,  that 
the  poor  who  hire  these  plots  of  land  are  made  to  sign 
a  note  for  the  amount  of  the  rent,  and  tliat  the  period  of 
payment  is  fixed  at  the  time  of  the  Quarter  Sessions,  in 
order  that  the  landlords  may  imprison  the  tenants  in  case 
of  non-payment.  The  payments  are  generally  made  in 
money,  but  sometimes  in  day-labour;  the  latter  is  the 
case  eliiefly  when  the  land  is  very  bad,  because  it  is  a  sure 
means  of  inducing  the  poor  to  take  it,  and  the  price  of 
the  labour  required  in  payment  is  reckoned  at  sixpence 
a  day.  The  tenants  who  have  to  pay  in  money  are  not  al- 
lowed to  dig  up  the  potatoes  before  they  have  paid  what 
they  owe  to  the  landlord,  or  have  at  least  given  good 
security  ;  they  are  not  even  permitted  to  gather  in  such 
a  portion  of  the  crop  as,  carried  to  market  and  sold, 
would  pay  the  rent. 

If  the  crop  is  not  worth  the  amount  of  the  rent,  the 
proprietor  of  the  field  may  sell  the  produce  and  sue  the 
tenant  for  the  rest;  but  such  a  proceeding  is  almost 
unknown.  The  labourer  is  sometimes  permitted  to  dig 
the  potatoes,  but  never  to  remove  them  from  the  field  till 
the  rent  has  been  paid  ;  during  the  time  of  digging,  he  is 
allowed  to  carry  off  as  much  as  his  daily  wants  require. 

Ail  the  witnesses  are  of  opinion,  that,  could  employment 
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for  \vages  be  substituted  for  the  con-acre  system,  it  would 
be  most  desirable. 

In  other  respects  the  system  is  not  productive  in  this 
barony  of  Uttgation  between  the  farmer  and  the  labourer 
who  hires  under  him.  On  the  contrary,  labourers  express 
themselves  grateful  for  amaU  portions  of  con-acre,  and 
many  of  them  who  were  questioned  on  the  subject  de- 
signated different  landholders  as  good  or  bad,  according 
M  they  let  much  or  little  of  their  ground  for  potatoes, 
without  particular  reference  to  whether  the  rents  demanded 
were  high  or  low. 

In  the  barony  of  Dromahair,  it  was  stated  that  the 
farmers  who  let  con-acre  are  usually  persons  greatly  in 
need  of  money  to  pay  their  rents,  or  else  they  would  not 
break  up  good  pasture  ;  for  the  mischief  is  equally  great 
for  the  landlord,  the  farmer  and  labourer.  The  farmers 
never  allow  the  labourer  to  introduce  into  the  agreement 
the  condition  of  paying  the  rent  in  work  ;  because  if  they 
are  not  paid,  they  oblige  him  to  work  at  half-price,  and 
that  too  in  har\'est-time,  when  the  poor  can  obtain  em- 
ployment. 

Frequently  the  labourer  is  unable  to  pay,  and  he  then 
abandons  the  crops  and  is  reduced  to  beggary.  Such  is 
the  eagerness  to  obtain  from  farmers  plots  of  land,  that 
although  they  do  not  permit  the  potatoes  to  be  dug  up 
before  the  rent  is  paid  (fearing  that  they  might  be  car- 
ried oflF  in  the  night,  or  that  the  wet  would  spoil  them), 
the  labourers,  nevertheless,  do  not  like  to  have  any  dis- 
agreement with  the  farmers,  lest  they  should  refuse  them 
the  land  the  following  year. 

In  the  barony  of  Mohill,  it  is  a  common  thing  to  make 
the  labourer  take  an  oath  that  he  will  pay  the  rent  before 
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a  certÄin  day.  He  is  not  allowed  to  dig  up  the  crop  be- 
fore he  has  paid  the  rent,  and  if  he  attempts  to  remove 
it  he  is  summoned  to  the  Petty  Sessions.  There  are 
frequently  disputes  on  the  neglect  of  the  farmer  to  keep 
the  fences  in  repair,  and  to  prevent  the  trespassing  of 
cattle  and  their  destroying  the  crops. 

Throughout  Ireland  the  evidence  of  the  witnesses  was 
the  same  as  the  foregoing.  In  the  province  of  Leinsterthe 
labourers  often  rear  a  pig  with  the  crop  of  potatoes,  and 
they  obtain  a  postponement  of  the  payment  of  the  rent 
till  six  weeks  after  they  have  dug  them  up. 

Many  persons  arc  fined  for  burning  the  land,  as  that  is 
forbidden  by  an  act  of  parliament,  which  declares  that 
method  of  cultivation  pernicious.  In  many  baronies  dis- 
turbances have  arisen  from  the  farmers  opposing  the  re- 
moval of  the  crop  before  the  payment  of  the  rent,  and  it 
frequently  rots  upon  the  land.  In  the  province  of  Ulster 
this  system  has  caused  few  disputes,  because  the  labourers 
are  afraid  of  not  having  the  plots  of  ground  the  following 
year;  but  the  magistrate  says  that  generally,  in  cases  of 
litigation,  it  is  the  farmer  who  is  in  the  wrong,  from 
giving  bad  land,  or  not  fulfilling  the  conditions  of  the 
bargain. 

On  the  contrary,  in  the  pro\Tnce  of  Munster,  disputes 
are  very  frequent  on  account  of  the  excessive   price  at 
which  the  farmers  sublet  the  land.     They  often  pay  their 
^^^  8er\'ants  by  permitting  thera  to  cultivate  plots  of  land. 

^^H  In  some  parishes  coalitions  of  the  labourers  have  taken 

^^H  place,  to  compel  the  farmers  to  let  land  on  this  system. 

^^H  AH  the  witnesses  concur  in  opinion,  that  a  continued 

^^H  employment  for  the  poor,  bringing  in  only  6rf.  or  even  Ad. 
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system  has  taken  such  root,  that  nothing  but  a  total  revo- 
lution in  society  could  destroy  iL 

The  Commissioners  finally  inquired  of  the  witnesses 
whether  they  considered  this  system  to  have  any  influence 
on  the  increase  of  the  population.  The  unanimous  reply 
was,  that  it  had  a  decided  tendency  to  encourage  early 
marriages,  because  in  certain  bmronics  a  married  man  con- 
siders himself  sure  of  obtaining  half  an  acre  to  cultivate 
potatoes,  and  thinks  he  has  no  occasion  to  trouble  him^ 
self  about  the  future.  In  other  baronies,  it  is  stated,  no 
woman  will  marry  a  man  who  has  not  a  quarter  of  an  acre 
hired  for  a  year,  and  that  no  woman  will  refuse  a  man 
if  he  obtains  this  settlement. 

The  rapidity  in  the  increase  of  the  population  of  Ireland 
may  be  judged  of  from  the  following  table. 


I>roviaces. 

Population 

in  the 
year  1821. 

Popujction 

m  the 
ycAi  1831. 

Increase  în 
ten  year». 

laPtnitCT    

1,757,492 

1,935,612 
1,999,4'J4 
1,110,229 

1.909  713 
2,227.152 

2,286,622 
1,343,914 

From 

100  to  108 

„         "5 

„          114 

„          121 

MuiutfiT  

UUter 

Coonaught  ' 

Total  of  Irplnnd  ... 

6,801,827 

7,767,401 

100  to  114 
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ROIARKS. 

The  reader  will  obeerre  in  the  foreçoÎDg  table  a 
phaeDomenoD  which  lequireat  to  be  explained,  and 
which  may  remoTe  from  the  minds  of  those  inter- 
ested in  political  ceconomy  many  nnfoonded  preju- 
dices. Leinster  is  the  least  poor  of  the  fomr  pro- 
vinces, and  its  population,  daring  a  ^»oe  of  ten 
years,  has  increased  only  in  the  proportion  of  100 
to  108  ;  whilst  the  population  of  Connang^t,  which 
is  in  a  state  of  misery  unparalleled  in  Europe, 
has  augmented  from  100  to  12 1 .  The  inquiries  made 
respecting  the  state  of  these  two  provinces  prove 
that,  in  these  ten  years,  the  misery  has  a  little  di- 
minished in  the  province  of  Leinster,  and  has 
greatly  increased  in  that  of  Connaught.  The  in- 
crease of  the  population  is  not  therefore,  as  some 
have  believed,  a  proof  of  the  prosperity  of  a  coud- 
try  :  in  some  instances  it  is  a  proof  of  the  reverse. 
Let  us  explain  this. 

From  the  twelfth  to  the  seventeenth  century  the 
population  of  Europe  increased  very  slowly,  and 
nearly  in  an  equal  proportion  throughout  Europe, 
because  the  whole  of  Europe  bad  the  same  laws. 
No  one  had  the  right  of  building  or  settling  on  the 
land  without  the  permission  of  the  lord  of  the 
manor,  who  granted  this  only  when  he  hoped  to 
derive  advantage  from  so  doing.  The  families  who 
ëettled  asked  of  him  a  grant  of  lands,  the  quit-rents 
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of  which  increased  his  revenue.  The  increase  of 
the  population  thus  met  with  obstacles,  and  de- 
pended on  the  pleasure  of  the  chief,  who  had  an 
interest  in  not  allowing  families  to  settle  on  his 
domain  without  the  means  of  subsistence. 

In  the  towns  the  law  was  still  more  severe  :  no 
family  could  settle  in  them  without  belon^ng  to 
one  of  the  corporations  into  which  the  community 
was  divided  :  no  one  could  build  without  a  permis- 
sion  from  the  municipal  authority,  and  these  per- 
missions were  granted  to  the  manufacturer  or  mer- 
chant only  on  condition  of  having  served  an  ap- 
prenticeship of  seven  years,  and,  moreover,  of 
taking  only  a  limited  number  of  apprentices. 

It  is  evident  that,  under  such  a  system,  the  state 
of  things  in  Europe  could  not  at  that  period  be  the 
same  as  it  is  at  the  present  day,  when  most  of  these 
barriers  are  broken  down.  Families  settle,  each 
upon  an  acre  of  ground,  the  landlords  being  so 
blind  as  to  let  it  thus  in  small  lots,  and  the  in- 
crease of  the  population  follows  the  increase  of  the 
division  of  the  land.  From  the  above  table  we 
might  conclude,  that  the  landowners  of  Leinster 
had  let  much  less  land  in  small  allotments  than 
those  of  Connaught  and  the  other  provinces  of  Ire- 
land, and  the  investigation  of  the  Commissioners 
has  confirmed  this  fact. 

The  inquiry  into  the  manufactures  and  commerce 
shows  that,  in  the  towns  where  the  corporations 
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kiTt  cain^aired  d&sr  pnrikses,  the  populatiaii 
ha  ircreaaed  sinc^  less  than  in  diose  where  these 
pririîezes  häTe  bce&  ahofwhrd. 

The  ressedr  poiiited  oizt  fay  die  drainaige  of  the 
bryz4and£  may  îotkcd  pardoDy  lesacn  the  evils  of 
society  it  d&cted  under  a  sood  S¥Stem,  as  it  may 
iiicrea.«e  thexn  if  appbed  under  a  bod  one. 

Three  centarks  aso,  all  Eon^  presented  a  uni- 
form aspect  :  boz«.  commoDS  and  voods  oocapied 
above  three-foorths  of  the  soiÂce.  For  three  oen> 
tories  ail  Eorope  has  been  engaged  in  draining, 
clearing  and  cnltirating,  bat  eadi  ooontry  has  fol- 
lowed its  own  system.  In  Great  Britain  the  lands 
tbas  broQzfat  into  a  state  of  cnltore  have  been  di- 
vided into  farms  of  three  hundred  acres.  Inlrdand, 
on  the  contrary,  they  have  been  parcelled  out  into 
farms  of  ten  acres,  five,  and  even  less  than  a  single 
acre.  Here  are  the  two  extremities  of  the  chain. 
The  English  system  has  limited  the  increase  of  the 
population  ;  the  Irish  system,  on  the  contrary,  has 
placed  no  limit  to  it.  If  therefore  the  Commis- 
sioners propose  the  drainage  of  the  bog-lands,  they 
will  only  augment  the  evil  ;  if,  on  the  other  hand, 
they  adopt  the  English  system,  they  will  materially 
better  the  country  ;  and  this  point  we  must  explain. 
All  the  various  states  of  Europe  have  for  three  cen- 
turies undergone  clearing,  and  they  are  all  richer 
or  poorer  in  proportion  as  they  have  adopted  more 
or  less  completely  the  one  or  other  of  these  systems. 
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CHAm^ER  IV. 

OF  SMALL  TENANTRY!  WHOSE  OCCUPATIONS  DO  NOT 
EXCEED  TEN  ACRES. 

The  Commissioners  inquired  whether  there  are  many  offers 
for  small  farms  when  they  full  vacant. 

In  the  barony  of  Küconnel  a  witness  replied,  that  when 
land  is  out  of  lease,  if  the  vacant  farm  be  large,  it  is  adver- 
tised in  the  newspapers  ;  but  if  small,  fifty  bidders  would 
instantly  be  found,  all  of  whom  would  be  ready  to  pro- 
mise any  rent  that  should  be  asked. 

In  the  barony  of  Dromahair  it  was  stated,  that  if  a  farm 
of  five  acres  is  vacant,  all  the  neighbouring  inhabitants 
outbid  one  another  so  eagerly,  that  the  one  to  whom  it  is 
knocked  down  often  does  not  obtain  even  potatoes  for  his 
own  consumption,  being  obliged  to  grow  oats  for  the 
market  in  order  to  pay  his  rent  ;  and  that,  to  find  food 
for  his  family,  he  is  obliged  to  take  a  plot  of  land  of  some 
neighbouring  farmer  for  a  year,  to  grow  potatoes,  upon  the 
con-acre  system.  No  amelioration  in  this  class  of  people 
can  be  expected  ;  for  if  they  gained  anything,  the  landlords 
would  take  advantage  of  the  competition  to  raise  the  price 
of  the  land. 

In  the  barony  of  Mohill,  as  soon  as  a  man  has  any 
money,  he  directly  gets  possession  of  a  little  farm,  pur- 
chasing the  lease  of  some  one,  even  should  he  ruin  himself 
by  it 

In  the  barony  of  Murrisk  the  competition  for  small 
(arms  is  said  to  be  so  great,  that  if  a  farmer  who  is  in 
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difficulties  wishes  to  emigrate  to  America^  he  instantly  finds 
some  one  to  pay  his  voyage,  on  condition  of  the  lease 
lapsing  to  him. 

In  the  province  of  Leioster  the  answers  were  the  same. 
In  the  barony  of  M oyfearagh  it  was  added,  that  the  pea- 
sants have  a  very  strong  attachment  to  the  soil,  chiefly 
because  a  small  farm  gives  them  a  habitation.  lu  the 
barony  of  Portnahinch,  even  if  the  tithes  and  taxes  were 
abolished,  the  small  farmers  would  not  be  better  off,  be- 
cause they  are  ruined  by  the  competition. 

In  the  provinces  of  Munster  and  Ulster  these  statements 
were  confirmed  and  enforced  by  the  following  facts.  In 
the  barony  of  Decics-without-Drum  it  was  said  that, 
even  if  permanent  employment  were  assured  to  each  of 
these  little  farmers,  yielding  5«.  a  week,  they  would 
be  most  anxious  to  get  land,  and  would  sacrifice  part  of 
their  wages  to  obtain  it,  from  the  habit  they  have  of  pos- 
sessing it.  In  the  barony  of  Fcwb,  no  one  can  form  any 
idea  of  the  attachment  of  the  peasants  to  the  soil.  They 
bad  rather  be  in  want  of  everything  than  quit  their  na- 
tive places  ;  and,  in  spite  of  the  excessive  price  of  rents, 
leases  sell  at  corresponding  prices.  A  lease  of  a  farm  of 
7ï  acres  was  sold  for  123^.,  and  for  another  of  6^  acres 
45/.  was  given,  besides  81.  Os.  Sd.  rent  additional.  Although 
many  sons  of  farmers  are  taught  weaving,  that  trade  is 
never  looked  on  as  an  exclusive  means  of  support  ;  the 
weaver  is  also  a  farmer,  and  retains  the  same  anxiety  for  a 
small  portion  of  land.  In  the  barony  of  Iveagh  it  was 
found,  that  when  the  landlords  do  not  receive  their  rents, 
they  themselves  pay  the  tenant  to  quit  the  farm,  and  that 
another  person  directly  offers  the  landlord  double  what 
he  gave  to  the  tenant,  on  condition  of  the  lease  being 
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granted  to  him.  It  was  stated,  that  many  people  go  from 
this  district  to  England,  and  become  small  dealers  in 
linen,  etc.  :  when,  after  some  years,  they  have  made  a  little 
money,  they  return,  and  being  anxious  to  settle,  give  ex- 
cessive prices  for  any  little  holding,  to  spend  the  rest  of 
their  life  in  misery. 

The  Commissioners  inquired  what  was  the  length  of 
leases  of  the  small  farms.  The  reply  was,  that  very 
often  they  are  let  only  from  year  to  year,  and  that  it  is 
lawful  for  the  landlord  to  raise  the  price  of  the  lease  ; 
but  tliat  the  peasant,  having  no  other  means  of  subsistence 
for  himself  and  Ills  family,  is  not  the  less  anxious  to  have 
the  land  at  any  price,  and  that,  after  his  paying  the  rent  by 
the  sale  of  his  oats,  he  has  oidy  a  few  potatoes  left  for  his 
subsistence. 

The  Commissioners  inquired  how  the  small  tenants, 
paying  such  excessive  prices  for  their  farms,  are  able  to 
maintain  their  families. 

The  answer  given  in  the  barony  of  Kilconnel  was  as 
follows  :  it  is  never  until  a  year  of  the  lease  has  elapsed 
that  the  rent  of  the  first  six  months  is  demanded  ;  the  land- 
lord takes  on  account  whatever  portion  of  the  rent  the 
tenant  may  be  able  to  offer,  and  the  rest  is  allowed  to  re- 
main over,  and  is  usually  paid  in  labour  :  those  of  the 
small  tenants  (although  holding  as  much  as  ten  acres) 
who  have  an  opportunity  of  paying  the  entire  amount  by 
labour  are  considered  very  fortunate;  sixpence  a  day, 
winter  and  summer,  is  the  ordinary  wages  of  those  con- 
stantly employed.  The  small  holder  pays  the  highest 
price  for  his  land — at  least  one-third  more  than  another  j 
and  he  can  afford  to  do  so^  because  he  can  pay  by  his 
labour. 
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In  the  barony  of  Mohill  it  vaa  stated,  that  the  rental  of 
land  at  a  price  which  appears  excessive  is  much  increased 
hj  the  univenal  custom  of  measuring  into  a  &nn  half 
the  adjoining  roads,  ditches,  and  all  the  indoded  wastes. 
The  Commissioners  met  with  se%'eral  cases  of  hardship 
resulting  from  this  practice,  which  bears  the  heavier  in 
proportion  to  the  smallness  of  the  fioro.  In  one  case  a  man 
occupied  seven  acres  of  land,  of  which  not  less  than  one 
acre  and  a  half  consisted  of  road.  It  is  with  a  riew  to 
obtain  a  shelter  for  their  families  that  these  poor  people 
take  the  land  at  such  a  high  price,  which  is  soon  so  ex- 
hausted as  to  produce  nothing.  The  only  resource  for 
these  small  tenants  is  to  work  at  Ad.  a  day  ;  and,  bad  as 
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is  their  condition,  they  consider  themselves  less  wretched 
than  those  who  stand  every  day  in  the  streets  of  towns, 
looking  for  any  kind  of  employment. 

In  the  barony  of  Murrisk,  it  was  stated,  that  some  of  the 
agents  of  the  landed  proprietors  carry  on  a  traffic  in  oats, 
and  that,  to  prevent  the  small  tenants  being  in  arrear  of 
payment,  they  oblige  them  to  bring  their  oats  to  the  store, 
and  the  tenants  return  home  with  a  ticket  in  their  pockets, 
which  they  produce  on  pay-day;  Mhereas,  if  they  were 
allowed  to  hold  their  oats  over,  they  would  often  have 
the  benefit  of  a  higher  price,  and  would  not  be  stained. 

The  Commissioners  found  great  difficulty  in  obtaining  an 
exact  idea  of  the  real  state  of  the  tenants  of  this  district, 
who,  fearing  an  increase  in  the  price  of  farms,  endeavour 
to  conceal  what  they  possess.  It  was  stated  that  the  ex- 
cessive misery  was  less  attributable  to  the  high  price,  than 
to  the  extreme  division,  of  the  lands  ;  that  the  misery  has 
been  progressive  in  proportion  to  the  subdivision  of  the 
soil,  from  the  prejudice  of  the  people  that  every  one  has 
the  right  to  possess  enough  land  to  maintain  himself. 

Only  one  instance  in  all  the  barony  was  cited  of  a  small 
tenant  lodging  money  in  the  savings'  bank- 
Much  employment  might  be  found  in  the  reclamation 
of  bogs,  and  the  tenants  would  work  in  bringing  them 
into  culture,  but  from  the  conviction  that  the  moment  the 
land  is  made  productive  they  would  be  chaj'ged  the  full 
value  of  it. 

In  the  barony  of  Carbery  it  was  mentioned,  as  a  proof 
of  the  wretched  condition  of  the  small  farmers,  that  in  the 
extensive  improvements  carried  on  upon  the  estate  of  Lord 
Palmerston,  the  number  of  tenants  who  applied  for  em- 
ployment was  so  great,  that  the  agent,  being  unable  to  fin4 
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work  for  thera  all,  put  the  names  of  a  considerable  num- 
ber into  a  hat,  and  those  wlio  drew  out  their  own  names 
formed  the  list  of  persons  to  be  employed  for  the  fol- 
lowing month,  at  the  end  of  which  time  the  same  lottery 
was  repeated.  There  are  very  few  instances  of  tenants  with 
an  appearance  of  poverty  possessing  anything  ;  and  the 
treasurer  of  the  savings'  bank  deposed  that,  although^  as 
agent  of  many  landowners,  he  had  to  receive  every  year 
the  rents  from  more  than  two  thousand  individuals,  not 
one  of  them  ever  deposited  a  farthing  in  the  savings*  bank  ; 
and  that,  in  some  instances,  where  industrious  persons 
have  amassed  sums  of  money,  tliey  squander  it  extrava- 
gantly in  celebrating  the  marriages  of  their  children. 

The  Commissioners  visited  a  tract  of  land  on  the  sea- 
coast,  in  which  the  wretched  cabins  were  wholly  or  par- 
tially covered  with  drifting  sands.  All  traces  of  the  old  soil 
which  the  inhabitants  cultivated  had  entirely  disappeared; 
some  houses  had  been  entered  by  the  roof,  and  the  inha- 
bitants were  unable  to  obtain  permission  to  build  houses 
elsewhere. 

In  this  same  barony,  in  addition  to  the  excessive  price 
of  land,  the  landlords  stipulate  in  their  leases  for  a  certain 
number  of  days'  service,  which  the  tenant  must  give  at 
any  moment  he  is  called  upon. 

The  witnesses  deposed  also,  that  the  arrears  of  rent  due 
to  the  landlords  ^ve  them  the  power  of  making  their 
tenants  vote  as  they  choose;  and  that  lately  the  furnitiu^ 
etc.  of  many  farmers  has  been  seized,  and  the  ownci-s 
driven  from  their  land,  for  not  having  obeyed  the  orders  of 
the  landlord. 

The  foregoing  evidence  was  confirmed  by  that  of  the 
province  of  Lcinster  ;  and  it  was  stated,  in  the  barony  of 
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Gowran,  that  the  landlords  are  not  sorry  at  the  farmers 
being  in  arrear  of  pay,  since,  besides  the  influence  which 
this  gives  them  at  elections,  they  make  the  tenants  work, 
requiring  of  them  service-labour,  and  taking  their  cars  to 
bring  home  coals  or  turf:  the  arrears  of  rent  make  the 
tenants  so  dependent  on  them  that  they  dare  not  refuse 
anything. 

In  the  barony  of  Philipstown  it  was  added,  that  the 
landlords  wait  till  the  tenants  are  able  to  pay  thcmj,  but 
that  no  abatement  in  the  rent  is  ever  made  ;  so  that  when 
a  good  year  comes,  all  the  profits  are  swallowed  up  in  the 
arrears  which  have  to  be  paid. 

In  the  barony  of  Moyfenragh  great  complaints  are  made, 
that  the  few  buildings  upon  a  farm  are  always  erected  by 
the  fanner;  these  usually  cost,  upon  a  farm  of  from  four 
to  ten  acres,  12/.  to  13/.;  and  that  the  landlords,  notwith- 
standing the  excessive  price  which  they  receive  for  their 
lands,  will  not  even  do  any  repairs. 

In  the  provinces  of  Ulster  and  Munster  the  Commis- 
sioners found  these  facts  confirmed.  In  the  barony  of 
Iveagh,  the  value  of  the  rent  of  lands,  according  to  the  de- 
positions of  the  witnesses,  appeared  so  extraordinary  as 
to  be  scarcely  credible,  and  the  Commissioners  took  the 
greatest  pains  to  ascertain  the  state  of  things.  They 
found  that  the  statements  of  the  witnesses  were  not  at  all 
exaggerated  ;  that,  for  example,  a  man  had  paid  100/.  for  a 
farm  of  seven  acres,  the  rent  of  which  was  1/.  an  acre. 

In  the  barony  of  Lecale  1 70/.  was  given  for  the  lease  of  a 
farm  of  six  acres,  for  which  a  rent  was  paid  of  two  guiaeas 
an  acre.  A  tenant  stated  that  he  had  a  farm  of  four  acres, 
rented  at  2/.  'is.  lOd,  per  acre  ;  and  that  if  he  Avished  to 
give  up  bis  lease,  he  could  obtain  for  it  21.  lOs.  to  3/.    In 


this  barony  the  laadlords  allow  their  tenants  to  be  only 
two  months  in  arrear  ;  and  if  the  farmers  do  not  pay,  they 
sell  the  lease,  and,  retaining  what  is  due  to  them,  they 
give  the  rest  to  the  ejected  tenant.  All  the  witnesses  de- 
pose, that  the  enormous  prices  given  for  farms  are  occa- 
sioned by  there  being  no  other  means  of  living,  as  the 
country  has  neither  manufactures  nor  commerce. 

In  the  barony  of  Tyrkennedy  the  landlords  never  abate 
the  price  of  the  rent,  and  the  farmers  are  generally  a 
year  in  arrear  of  payment  :  the  land  is  extremely  subdi- 
vided. Scotch  farmers,  who  have  been  brought  over, 
have  declared  that  it  is  impossible  to  improve  agriculture 
under  such  a  system  of  division  of  the  land.  The  capital  of 
the  farmers,  large  and  small,  is  declining  so  rapidly,  that 
there  ia  not  one  pig  killed  now  for  ten  that  were  killed  some 
years  ago. 

In  the  barony  of  Omagh  it  was  stated,  that  under  any 
circumstances  the  peasantry  would  be  most  anxious  to  get 
land  ;  even  if  manufactures  w  ere  thriving,  they  would  still 
seek  land.  It  ia  remarkable,  that  in  almost  all  the  ba- 
ronies the  witnesses  deposed,  that  the  peasants  desire  the 
independence  of  possessing  a  farm  ;  and  that  even  if  other 
labour  was  found  them,  producing  5*.  a  week  (which 
would  be  much  more  than  they  can  gain  with  their  small 
farms),  many  of  them  would  not  quit  their  land. 

The  Commissioners  inquired  whether  the  taxes  or  the 
tithes  were  one  great  cause  of  the  misery.  The  general 
answer  was,  that  the  diminution  of  these  taxes  would  not 
afford  any  relief;  that  the  landlords  would  be  benefited 
by  it  J  that  many  of  the  taxes  have  since  the  peace  been 
removed,  and  that  no  reduction  in  the  value  of  land  has 
taken  place.  The  tithes  of  the  English  clergy,  it  was  stated. 
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are  paid  with  the  greatest  reluctance,  and  it  is  on  this 
account  that  the  landlords  insert  in  their  leases  the  con- 
dition that  the  farmers  should  pay  the  tithes,  knowing 
very  well  that  the  peasantry  would  oppose  the  payment, 
and  in  the  end  get  rid  of  it.  Several  baronies  of  the  pro- 
vinces of  Ulster  and  Munster  are  in  fact  freed  from  the 
pajTnent  by  insurrections  against  the  receivers,  in  favour 
of  all  those  whose  property  is  seized  and  who  arc  ejected 
from  their  farms  :  other  persons  have  been  prevented  from 
taking  possession  of  these  same  farms. 

The  Commissioners  wished  to  know  if  the  small  tenants 
were  not  better  off  on  the  lands  where  the  landlord  was 
resident,  than  on  those  where  he  did  not  reside.  Tiie  reply 
was,  that  in  general  the  tenants  are  better  off  under  a  re- 
sident landlord,  because  he  affords  the  farmer  facilities 
for  paying  his  rent,  by  employing  him  in  day-labour  or  in 
the  improvements  on  hia  estates. 

The  Commissioners  inquired  what  were  the  disturbances 
or  crimes  caused  by  this  system  of  small  farms,  and  by  the 
great  competition  for  them.  In  the  barony  of  Mohill, 
province  of  Connaught,  it  was  stated,  that,  in  spite  of  the 
excessive  misery  of  the  tenants,  their  patience  is  truly 
surprizing,  and  that  there  are  few  crimes  committed  by 
the  peasants.  It  was  added  that  there  have  been  capi- 
talists, who  were  desirous  to  purchase  lands,  and  clear 
them  of  all  these  people,  in  order  to  cultivate  them  on  a 
better  system,  but  that  the  population  appeared  to  them 
so  dense  that  they  regarded  the  thing  as  impossible,  and 
have  never  ventured  to  make  the  experiment. 

In  the  barony  of  Galmoy,  province  of  Leinster,  it  was 
stated  in  reply,  that  the  perpetrators  of  the  outrages  were 
usually  persons  reduced  to  destitution  and  prompted  to 
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crime  by  despair,  or  revenge  agaln((t  those  who  take  the 
leases  of  the  farms  from  which  they  have  been  ejected. 
The  peasantry  are  now  quiet,  from  the  persuasion  that  the 
Government  have  come  to  the  determination  of  investi- 
gating the  causes  of  their  distress.  The  tenants  see  well 
enough  that  the  general  spirit  of  the  landlords  is  to  drive 
them  from  their  lands  ;  but  no  person,  acquainted  with 
the  feelings  of  the  people,  would  dare  to  take  lands  in 
Galmoy  over  the  heads  of  the  present  possessors. 

In  the  barony  of  GowTau,  a  magistrate  declared  his  opi- 
nion, that  almost  all  the  crimes  committed  in  this  district 
are  connected  with  tithes  or  the  taking  of  land  ;  that  to  be 
or  not  to  he  dispossessed,  is  to  the  peasants  an  affair  of 
life  or  death. 

In  the  barony  of  Philipstown,  the  witnesses  assert  that 
many  of  the  crimes  committed  ia  the  neighbourhood  are 
connected  with  the  taking  of  land— that  there  is  a  feeling 
among  the  people  that  no  man  has  a  right  to  come  in  on 
the  land  of  another — that  when  a  crime  is  committed,  the 
public  voice  accuses  the  person  who  has  been  dispossessed 
of  his  farm  ;  but  the  ejected  tenant  suffers  so  much  îji  many 
cases,  that  there  is  a  very  general  feehng  in  favour  of  those 
dispossessed.  An  instance  was  mentioned  of  a  farmer, 
who,  having  been  dispossessed,  hired  a  soldier  to  shoot  the 
man  who  took  his  farm  ;  the  soldier  did  so,  and  afterwards 
turned  king's  evidence,  and  the  farmer  was  hanged. 

No  one  in  this  barony  dares  to  take  the  farm  of  a  man 
who  has  been  ejected. 

In  the  barony  of  Dundalk  it  was  deposed,  that  all  the 
crimes  are  caused  by  the  taking  of  land  and  the  payment 
of  tithes. 

In  the  barony  of  Marj'borough,  the  eagerness  to  obtain 
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land  reaches  to  such  a  pitch,  that  in  the  last  two  or  three 
years  there  have  been  no  leas  than  fifteen  crimes  com- 
mitted (in  cases  of  the  ejectment  of  farmers  from  their  lands 
for  the  non-payment  of  tithes  or  other  causes)  by  bodies 
of  armed  men,  who  set  fire  to  two  houses,  killed  two 
men,  and  beat  and  wounded  many  others.  These  bodies 
of  men  consisted  of  neutral  persons,  who  revenged  those  that 
had  been  ejected,  and  protected  the  poor.  One  man  was 
hung,  and  many  others  punished,  and  all  have  gone  to 
prison  readily,  and  begged  for  death  as  a  deliverance  from 
their  misery.  It  was  stated  that  these  have  now  formed  a 
band  of  men,  dressed  in  white,  who  have  sworn  to  defend 
themselves  in  a  body  against  any  that  should  attempt  to 
drive  them  from  their  farms.  One  man,  whom  his  landlord 
sought  to  eject,  declared  to  the  judges,  that  if  they  ejected 
him  from  his  farm,  they  might  at  the  same  time  arrest  him, 
for  in  three  days  he  who  took  his  place  would  be  killed. 

la  the  barony  of  Portnahinch,  a  witness  declared  that 
the  number  and  atrocity  of  crimes  had  frightened  all  the 
people  of  the  neighbourhood  ;  that  the  landlords  are  de- 
sirous of  dislodging  the  farmers,  in  order  to  consolidate 
the  lands  ;  and  that  the  people  have  so  deep  a  sense  of  the 
injustice  which  they  suffer,  that  they  regard  vengeance  as 
an  act  of  justice.  When  the  offender  is  known,  he  is  so 
protected,  in  a  direct  or  indirect  way,  that  it  is  impossible 
to  take  him,  however  atrocious  the  crime  he  may  have 
committed.  Rents  meanwhile  remain  unaffected  by  this 
system  of  intimidation  ;  for  however  strong  may  be  the 
fear  of  outrage  in  those  w  ho  offer  rent,  or  take  land  from 
which  another  has  been  ejected,  the  fear  of  destitution  is 
still  stronger,  and  land  may  be  considered  as  the  only 
means  of  subsistence.     The  Commissioners  have  no  hesi- 
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tation  in  stating,  from  very  particular  inquiry  into  these 
circumstances,  and  the  opjMirtunities  they  have  had  of 
learning  the  feelings  of  the  lower  classes,  that,  however 
atrocious  may  be  all  these  crimes,  they  have  originated 
in  the  conviction  of  the  people,  that  the  poor  and  humble 
have  no  chance  of  justice  or  fair  play  in  Ireland,  when  the 
interests  of  the  rich  and  influential  are  in  opposition  to 
their  own  ;  and  that  the  comparative  calm  which  haé 
reigned  during  the  last  twelve  or  eighteen  months,  is  the 
result  of  a  general  conviction  among  the  lower  orders, 
tliat  there  is  now  a  real  and  sincere  desire  to  redress  their 
grievances  and  improve  their  condition. 

In  the  province  of  Munster,  the  barony  of  Corcomroe 
has  been  the  most  disturbed  part  of  the  county  ;  and 
the  witnesses  declared,  that  it  was  a  class  of  men  who 
had  first  hired  lands,  and  had  become  an  intermediate 
class  between  the  landlords  and  the  farmers,  who  insti- 
gated the  disturbances,  with  a  view  to  protect  themselves 
from  rjcctmcnt,  and  prevent  the  landlords  from  consoli- 
dating the  farms,  which  would  destroy  the  existence  of 
those  who  sublet. 

In  the  barony  of  Iveagh  it  was  stated,  that  in  1821  and 
1822  the  disturbances  were  so  great  that  no  rents  could 
be  collected,  no  one  venturing  to  demand  them  ;  there 
have  been  no  disturbances  siuce,  and  all  has  been  paid. 

In  the  barony  of  Trughenackmy  the  landlords  have  in- 
stigated the  peasantry  against  the  payment  of  tithes,  be- 
cause they  would  profit  by  augmenting  the  price  of  the 
land  if  the  tithes  were  suppressed. 

In  the  barony  of  Conello,  a  farm  was  leased  upon  several 
lives,  and  a  man  murdere<l  the  last  survivor  in  the  lease 
in  order  to  possess  it  himself:   he  was  hanged.     In  the 
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preceding  month,  the  houses  of  various  persons,  fol- 
lowing tenants  who  had  been  ejected,  had  been  set  on 
fire.  There  is  no  violence  to  which  a  man  who  is  ejected 
is  not  driven,  and  the  whole  parish  become  his  accomplices. 
A  farmer  was  lately  advised  to  murder  the  man  who  had 
supplanted  hira,  in  order  to  avoid  being  himself  punished, 
and  the  farmer  was  murdered.  Tlie  people  are  delighted 
to  have  pointed  out  to  them  such  instances  of  revenge. 

In  the  barony  of  Middlethird,  hundreds  of  threatening 
letters  have  been  sent,  and  the  magistrates  give  a  long  list 
of  persons  beaten,  wounded,  or  killed  by  armed  parties. 
Houses  have  been  burnt,  and  the  landlords  have  been 
obliged  to  save  themselves  by  flight.  Each  parish  has  its 
regulations  respecting  the  taking  of  land,  undertakes  to 
cause  them  to  be  put  in  foi-ce,  and  punishes  those  who 
contravene  them.  In  the  barony  of  Decies-wlthout- 
Drum,  the  general  rumour  has  always  been,  that  the  insti- 
gators of  the  crimes  are  people  of  a  higher  class,  but  this 
has  never  been  proved. 

Lastly,  in  the  province  of  Ulster,  some  baronies  have 
remained  tranquil,  but  in  many  others  numerous  and  atro- 
cious crimes  have  been  committed.  The  witnesses  agree 
in  assigning,  as  the  causes  of  all  the  disturbances,  mo- 
tives of  revenge  against  those  farmers  who  have  superseded 
ejected  tenants.  In  reply  to  the  inquiries  of  the  Commis- 
sioners, as  to  whether  this  system  tends  to  favour  the  in- 
crease of  the  population,  the  witnesses  stated,  that  so 
much  was  this  the  case,  that  unmarried  men  pay  more  for 
their  farms  than  those  who  are  married,  because  their  pos- 
session gives  them  an  opportunity  of  marrying. 

Amongst  all  the  witnesses  whom  the  Commissioners 
examined  in  the  barony  of  Kilconnel,  they  found  only  two 
old  unmarried  men.    One  of  these — a  good  workman,  espe- 
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cially  la  mowing — said  that  he  had  not  married,  because  his 
father  had  died  young,  and  the  sole  charge  of  his  mother 
and  sister  devolved  on  him. 

In  the  barony  of  Dromahair,  the  witnesses  declared  that 
as  soon  as  a  man  has  taken  posscasiou  of  a  cabin,  however 
small,  he  does  not  remain  three  months  without  marrying  ; 
that,  moreover,  he  has  nothing  to  lose,  and  those  who  are 
married  are  not  worse  off  than  himself.  When  a  man  has 
any  money,  he  is  hard  to  be  pleased  ;  the  jKior  man  cannot 
be  a  chooser,  and  he  that  is  destitute  hardly  hesitates  at 
all  ;  he  meets  a  girl  at  a  fair,  and  is  perhaps  married  to  her 
before  the  week  is  out. 

In  the  barony  of  Murrisk,  it  was  said  that  a  man  begina 
life  in  general  wnth  a  portion  of  his  father's  land  :  when  he 
has  made  up  his  mind  to  marry,  he  runs  up  a  cabin  before- 
handj  and  takes  a  subdivision  from  his  father  at  whatever 
price.  Small  holders  ore  induced  to  many,  by  feeling  that 
their  condition  cannot  be  made  worse,  and  they  promise 
themselves  some  pleasure  in  the  society  of  a  wife. 

In  the  barony  of  Carbery  a  witness  said,  that  in  the 
year  1822  he  visited  a  district,  to  see  who  required  relief, 
and  that  he  found  none  in  want  of  it — all  were  comfortable  ; 
but  having  a  fortnight  ago  visited  the  same  district,  as 
tithe-commissioner,  he  found  the  inhabitants  in  a  very  mi- 
serable condition,  for,  instead  of  twenty  families  who  lived 
upon  the  land  when  he  first  visited  it,  there  were  subse- 
quently seventy,  and  they  all  attribute  their  misery  solely 
to  the  subdivision  of  the  laud  consequent  upon  the  new 
marriages. 

In  the  barony  of  Gowran,  province  of  Leinster,  many 
persons  have  said  that  they  married  because,  iî  it  came  to 
the  worst,  their  y,ivGi  could  take  to  begging  for  them  and 
for  themselves. 
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In  the  province  of  Munster,  a  proprietor  in  the  barony  of 
Iveagh  said,  that  when  the  landlord  prevents  subdivision, 
the  sons  of  the  tenantry  do  not  marry  so  early  :  "  Among 
the  sons  of  my  own  tenantry,"  he  added,  "  there  are  several 
unmarried  men,  who  will  not  marry,  because  they  know  I 
should  not  let  them  remain  in  their  fathers*  houses,  as  the 
father  would  certainly  give  them  a  part  of  his  land." 

The  answers  to  the  inquiries  made  in  the  other  baronies 
of  Ireland  are  similar  ;  in  that  of  Deciea-without-Drura, 
it  was  added,  that  the  only  provision  necessary  for  a  man*6 
marrying,  is  a  bundle  of  straw  for  a  bed,  a  blanket,  an 
iron  pot,  and  a  stooL 


REMARKS. 


No  positive  idea  can  be  formed  of  the  degree  of 
innocence  which  modern  society  might  attain,  nor 
of  the  amount  of  crime  which  it  might  bear  :  we 
are  therefore  brought  to  form  comparative  ideas. 
Criminal  justice  in  Ireland,  Scotland,  England  and 
Wales,  has  the  same  laws  and  the  same  mode  of  pro- 
cedure ;  but  England  and  Scotland,  which  possess 
large  manufactures,  cannot  be  compared  with  Ire- 
land and  Wales,  which  have  scarcely  any.  Wales  is 
mountainous,  and  the  soil  far  from  good  ;  but  the 
landowners  have  admitted  families  to  occupy  it,  only 
on  their  declaring  the  quantity  of  land  necessary  for 
them  to  live  upon.     The  farms  there,  in  general, 
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are  of  the  rent-value  of  50/,  We  have  just  seen 
how  it  is  in  Ireland.  The  following  Table  will  give 
an  idea  of  the  effect  produced  by  the  two  systems 
upon  public  morality.  We  give  the  last-published 
official  returns»  observing,  that  they  in  no  respect 
diifer  from  those  of  the  preceding  year. 


Countries. 

Population 

according 

to  tUc  Census 

of  1B31. 

Number  of 

Perso  ni 

brought  before 

the  Assizes 

in  1834. 

Proportion 
in  a  PopulatioD 
of  1,000,000. 

Wale»..,.,.,.,.,...,....,. 
Scotlaiiti 

805,236 

2,365,114 

18,091,005 

7,767,401 

442 

1,987 

22,009 

21,380 

549 

840 

1.681 

2,752 

England 

It^latiil 

The  Legislature  sees,  by  this  view  of  the  state  of 
society,  the  influence  which  the  mode  of  tenure  has 
upon  the  state  of  public  morals.  Here  are  two 
countries,  separated  only  by  a  short  sea-passage  : 
in  one  country,  out  of  1 ,000,000  inhabitants,  only 
549  are  annually  brought  to  justice  ;  whilst  in  the 
other,  there  are  2752 — that  is  to  say,  in  the  propor- 
tion of  1  to  5  ;  and  this  is  a  regular  course,  which 
for  two  centuries  has  been  advancing  progressively. 

We  shall  endeavour,  in  the  following  remarks, 
to  explain  this  phœnomenon  ;  and  it  will  be  seen 
that  this  number  of  offences,  which  criminal  justice 
prosecutes  in  Ireland  as  crimes,  might  be  regarded 
elsewhere  as  virtues. 
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CHAPTER   V. 

ATTEMPTED  CHAN'QES  IN  THE  GENERAL  SYSTEM  OF 
CULTIVATION,  BY  THE  CONSOLIDATION  OF  FARMS 
AND  THE  DI8L0DGEMENT  OF  THE   TENANTRY. 

The  Commissioners  inquired  whether  the  landed  pro- 
prietors had  adopted  the  system  of  consolidating  the 
small  furms  into  single  ones  ;  whether  this  system  was 
pursued  perseveringly  and  on  a  large  scale,  and  what  ef- 
fect it  had  had  upon  the  produce  of  the  land,  on  the  con- 
dition of  the  tenants,  etc. 

In  the  province  of  Connaught,  the  witnesses  in  the  ba^ 
rony  of  Kilconnel  replied,  that,  although  there  existed  a 
general  disposition  to  consolidate  the  farms,  the  system 
had  not  been  pursued  to  any  extent  in  that  barony,  except 
on  the  estate  of  Lord  Clonbrock,  who  had  thrown  a  large 
number  of  minute  holdings  into  a  certain  number  of  farms 
of  ten  acres  each.  This  he  had  effected  without  having 
recourse  to  any  harshness.  The  land  was  held  by  about 
fifty  occupants  ;  Lord  Clonbrock  offered  to  each  tenant  a 
sum  of  money  as  compensation  for  being  ejected  j  he  also 
offered  them  locations  on  the  unreclaimed  part  of  another 
estate,  together  with  assistance  towards  building  a  house. 
Several  accepted  the  latter  condition  ;  a  few  emigrated  to 
the  colonies,  availing  themselves  of  the  money  received  ; 
so  that  only  four  or  five  of  the  original  fifty  occupants  re- 
main. 

The  great  subdivision  of  land  leads  to  considerable  waste 
in  the  numerous  ditches  and  fences  necessary  ;  and  the 
produce  of  a  farm  of  ten  acres  will  fur  tlxis  reason  far  ex- 
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ceed  the  united  produce  of  the  small  holdings  from  which 
it  is  made  ;  the  more  so^  aa  these  small  tenants,  who  have 
no  skill  in  systematic  cropping,  and  are  ignorant  of  arti- 
ficîal  manure,  reduce  the  land  to  such  a  state  of  exhaustion, 
that  when  they  lay  it  down  to  grass,  it  produces  no- 
thing but  daisies  and  thistles  ;  they  are  then  obliged  to 
allow  it  to  remain  so,  until  it  gets  a  fresh  coating  of  vege- 
table mould.  Upon  a  farm  of  four  acres,  one  half  was 
always  in  a  state  of  exhaustion,  and  the  tenant  could 
only  grow  what  was  indispensable  for  his  food,  namely 
potatoes  ;  he  found  himself  compelled  to  œconomize  even 
the  seed,  which  was  taken  only  from  the  refuse.  This 
small  tenant,  being  sometimes  obliged  to  engage  the  use 
of  a  neighbour's  plough  and  horses  for  a  day,  was  made 
to  repay  such  aid,  by  giving  about  twenty  days'  labour 
for  the  ploughing  of  an  acre,  which,  at  sixpence  a  day, 
amounts  to  ten  shillings. 

This  system  of  consolidation  is  impeded  by  a  general, 
though  not  acknowledged,  fear  of  the  disturbances  caused 
by  the  distress  to  which  the  people  are  reduced.  The 
witnesses  affirm  that,  so  strong  is  the  attachment  of  the 
small  tenants  to  their  farms,  that  all  the  compensation  given 
them,  and  the  assurance  of  work  at  sixpence  a  day,  cannot 
reconcile  them  to  the  loss.  This  good  treatment  allays 
their  animosity  against  those  who  succeed  them  in  their 
farms  ;  but  they  are  always  fearful  of  being  deceived,  al- 
though the  landlords  have  gone  so  far  as  to  give  a  pension 
of  two  pounds  a  year  to  those  widows  who  are  deprived  of 
their  lands.  "  It  is  not  for  our  good,"  said  one  of  the 
witnesses — a  small  tenant — *^  that  the  landlords  want  us  to 
go  elsewhere  ;  if  they  can  make  more  money  of  the  farms 
they  want  to  turn  us  out  of,  bo  can  we.'' 
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Several  of  the  principal  landlords  have  made  provisions 
against  subletting,  and  a  general  covenant  in  the  lease  is, 
that  in  case  of  subletting,  the  original  tenant  shall  either 
forfeit  his  farm  or  pay  10/.  an  acre  ;  and  at  the  present 
time  it  is  nominally  impossible  for  a  poor  man  to  procure 
the  place  for  a  house.  Such  is  the  difficulty^  that  the  mode 
has  been  struck  out,  of  making  additions  to  the  original 
house  to  provide  some  room  for  the  young  people  as  they 
get  married. 

In  the  barony  of  Dromahair  the  witnesses  stated,  that 
the  size  of  holdings  has  been  on  the  decrease  in  the  greater 
part  of  the  barony  for  several  years,  and  that  only  one 
landlord  has  made  any  efforts  to  check  the  universal  ten- 
dency to  subdivision  which  prevails,  although  the  Roman 
Catholic  priests  are  beginning  to  use  their  influence  to 
prevent  it,  and  advise  the  small  tenants  to  teach  their 
cliildren  trades,  rather  than  to  quarter  them  upon  their 
farms  of  five  acres.  The  landowner  above  mentioned  had 
in  view  the  correction  of  abuses  which  had  arisen  while 
the  land  was  leased  to  middle-men,  and  he  selected  the 
period  of  the  expiration  of  the  leases  of  several  of  this 
class  to  cany  the  consolidation  into  effect.  This  was 
in  the  year  1823,  and  a  lease  of  two  thousand  acres, 
in  the  hands  of  one  of  these  middle-men,  having  expired, 
about  six  hundred  persons  were  put  out  at  once,  and 
not  one  fifth  of  the  population  that  existed  on  the  land 
previous  to  the  new  arrangements  are  now  inhabitants 
of  it. 

Under  the  old  leases  the  great  subdivision  was  produc- 
tive of  much  loss.  The  innumerable  and  irregular  fences 
contributed  to  diminish  the  produce  of  the  land  ;  but  since 
the  alteration,  there  is  a  perceptible  change  for  the  better. 
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The  middling  class  of  farmers,  who  have  succeeded  the 
petty  occupiers,  are  able  to  send  to  market  milk,  butter 
and  cattle  in  increased  quantity  and  of  improved  quality. 
The  cultivation  of  grain  has  diminished,  and  this  is  re- 
garded as  advantageous  to  the  cultivators.  The  occupiers 
of  the  enlarged  holdings  are  so  convinced  of  the  greater 
profit  to  be  derived  from  grazing,  that  they  till  no  more 
than  is  necessary  for  their  own  consumption. 

In  the  large  farms,  although  a  much  smaller  number  of 
labourers  on  the  whole  are  engaged,  they  are  in  general 
permanently  employed,  and  the  farmer  has  something  to 
take  to  market. 

A  portion  of  those  who  were  ejected  by  tlie  consolida- 
tion of  the  farms,  subsisted  for  a  long  time  only  by  beg- 
ging. The  condition  of  those  whom  the  landlord  retained 
is  so  much  improved,  that  the}'  even  refuse  the  offer  of 
considerable  farms,  and  the  labourers  employed  on  those 
farms  find  work  all  the  year,  and  by  degrees  relinquish  the 
desire  of  possessing  land. 

A  large  proprietor  has  introduced  a  farming  bailiff  from 
Scotland,  for  the  purpose  of  instructing  his  tenants  of 
ten  acres  in  the  advantage  to  be  derived  from  a  judicious 
course  of  cropping.  The  benefit  of  this  has  been  proved, 
and  several  farmers  often  unite  to  hire  a  8er\'ant-boy  for 
the  year,  whom  they  employ  each  in  turn  for  so  many  days 
in  the  week  in  rotation. 

The  witnesses  complained  of  the  immoderate  price  at 
which  proprietors  let  their  lands,  and  that  the  roads  and 
fences  on  or  adjacent  to  the  farms  pay  rent  as  if  they  were 
arable  land,  whether  the  forms  aie  large  or  small  ;  in  the 
case  of  a  small  fann,  the  proprietor  receives  at  least  nine- 
tenths  of  the  value  of  what  it  produces. 
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The  witnesses  agree  in  desiring  that  a  fund  should  be 
provided  for  the  support  of  those  who  are  ejected  by  the 
consolidation  of  farms^  and  who  have  no  means  of  sub- 
sistence lefl. 

In  the  barony  of  Murrisk  the  witnesses  stated,  that 
there  was  not  a  tcuant  holding  ten  acres  of  arable  land, 
and  that  the  majority  had  not  more  than  four.  Since 
1829  the  forty-shilling  freeholders  have  been  disfranchised, 
and  the  franchise  has  been  raised  to  10/;  the  landlords 
have  endeavoured,  but  fruitlessly,  to  consolidate  the  farms. 
Twenty  families,  comprising  114  souls,  were  ejected  from 
the  lands  of  one  [jroprictor  by  his  agent  ;  as  the  lands 
were  held  under  a  joint-tenancy  without  a  lease,  the  drivers, 
previous  to  ejectment,  seized  all  the  com,  made  the 
tenants  thresh  it,  and  sold  it  to  pay  the  rent  due.  These 
families,  who  held  amongst  them  about  6.i  acres,  had  no- 
thing then  for  it  but  to  beg,  since  no  trade  has  found  its 
way  into  the  country.  Those  who  beg  generally  go  to 
other  places,  as  they  do  not  like  to  show  their  misery  at 
home. 

A  general  disposition  to  emigrate  exists  among  the  small 
tenantry,  and  half  the  population  would  go  to  America  if 
the  proprietors  paid  their  passage,  w  hich  they  have  not  the 
means  of  doing. 

Fully  one  quarter  of  the  barony  consists  of  unreclaimed 
but  improveable  bog-land  ;  capital  and  industrj'^  are  alone 
requisite  to  bring  it  into  cultivation. 

In  the  barony  of  Carbery,  from  an  examination  of  the 
maps  of  one  parish,  and  inquiries  among  the  tenants,  it 
appeared  to  the  Commissioners  that  there  were  no  farms 
above  thirty  acres  each,  not  six  above  twenty,  and  that  the 
majority  were  between  five  and  ten  acres.     The  twenty 
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IngBBt  farms  average  twenty  acres  eadij  and  the  twenty 
sauükst  one-third  of  an  acre. 

In  order  to  prevent  a  greater  »ubdivision,  proprietors  of 
land  cease  to  grant  leases.  In  one  parish,  in  order  to  con- 
solidate farms  of  thirteen  acres,  four  years'  previous  notice 
was  given  to  120  families  to  remove  from  the  land,  that  is 
to  say,  one-third  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  parish.  At  the 
time  of  departure,  instead  of  120  families,  they  had  in- 
creased to  160  by  marriages  contracted  in  the  intervaL 
Twenty  of  them  went  to  America.  The  improvement  of 
the  land  produced  by  this  small  consolidation  is  perceptible 
to  the  eye,  especially  since  the  introduction  into  the  parish 
of  Scotch  fanners.  Another  proprietor  possesses  1300 
acres,  of  which  one-third  alone  are  cultivated  :  upon  this 
one-third  he  has  two  hundred  families,  and  he  considers 
the  farms  on  liis  estate  to  be  sufläciently  consolidated. 

One  witness  said,  that  many  instances  might  be  cited, 
in  which  from  fear  no  one  has  dared  to  lay  out  capital  upon 
the  lands  formed  by  the  union  of  several  farms,  the  tenants 
of  which  had  been  expelled.  No  Scotch  or  English  farmers 
have  actually  hired  farms,  but  several  have  wished  to  do 
so,  and  taken  steps  with  that  intention,  but  have  even- 
tually withdrawn  from  fear  of  violence. 

A  proprietor  wishing  to  consolidate  his  land,  his  corn- 
stacks  were  burnt,  his  horses  killed,  and  his  farming  im- 
plements broken,  and  a  witness  exclaimed  before  the  Com- 
missioners, "  I  believe  it,  when  you  have  driven  120  per- 
sons from  their  lands  at  Balligilligan  I  '* 

The  witnesses,  speaking  of  the  barony  of  Balrothery, 
stated,  that  for  the  last  twenty  years  there  has  been  an  in- 
creasing disposition  to  enlarge  the  size  of  farms,  and  the 
principal  motive  is  to  keep  down  the  increase  of  popula- 
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tion»  The  long  duration  of  leases  has  not  permitted  the 
ejection  of  the  farming  tenants.  The  improved  rotation  of 
crops  has  been  tried  by  a  number  of  landlords  and 
farmers,  although  the  want  of  capital  sometimes  impedes 
the  advantage  otherwise  derivable  from  the  system. 

Whenever  small  farms  have  been  consolidated  into  large 
ones,  they  have  been  converted  into  grazing  farms. 

The  poverty  of  those  who  cultivate  farms  of  less  than  an 
acre  is  beyond  conception^  and  whenever  any  of  them  have 
been  ejected,  they  have  emigrated,  others  have  begged,  or 
others,  assisted  by  the  neighbouring  villages,  have  taken 
forcible  possession  of  small  plots  of  the  commons  in  their 
neighbourhood,  in  despite  of  their  landlords. 

These  wretched  people  have  endured  every  kind  of  pri- 
vation, and  misery  has  brought  on  disease.  It  is  a  dreadful 
cruelty  to  eject  these  people,  without  giving  them  the  means 
of  going  to  America,  or  providing  them  with  some  re- 
source. 

The  rent  charged  for  small  farms  is  from  ten  to  fifteen 
per  cent,  higher  than  that  charged  for  the  large  ones,  be- 
cause the  competition  is  greater  ;  and  if  a  man  possesses 
some  money,  he  hires  his  farm  cheaper,  as  the  landlord  is 
more  sure  of  receiving  his  rent  punctually. 

In  the  barony  of  Philipstow  n  the  size  of  farms  has  been 
decreasing  ;  and  in  those  cases  in  which  consolidation  has 
taken  place,  the  land  is  converted  into  grazing-land  ;  for 
the  soil  is  so  exhausted  that  corn  cannot  be  grown  upon 
it,  and  the  small  farmers  moreover  can  neither  work  it 
themselves  nor  pay  for  labour.  The  landlords  care  little 
for  consolidating  their  estates,  because  they  cannot  let 
large  farms  at  the  same  price  as  small  ones. 
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Two  farmers  from  Scotland  have  settled  in  this  barony  ; 
they  have  taken  two  large  farms,  and  their  example  is  con- 
ferring great  benefit  on  the  neighbouring  farmers.  The 
ejected  tenants  settle  on  the  bog-lands,  to  which  they 
think  they  have  as  good  a  right  as  any  one  else.  They 
arrive  at  nightfall,  set  to  work  to  build,  and  the  next  dar 
the  cabin  is  completed.  The  only  way  to  turn  them  out 
is  by  a  legal  process  and  by  forcible  means. 

The  great  obstacle  to  consolidation  is  that  it  stops  the 
demand  for  labour.  The  soil  is  so  exhausted,  that  it  is 
all  given  up  to  grazing.  In  the  barony  of  Dundalk,  great 
attempts  at  consolidation  have  been  made,  the  chief  mo- 
tives for  which  have  been  to  prepare  for  the  poor-laws 
and  to  keep  down  the  population  ;  the  rent  of  large  hold- 
ings also  gives  less  trouble  in  collecting,  and  is  better  paid. 
Ali  the  new  farms  are  laid  down  to  grass,  and  the  Scotch 
who  have  come  to  settle  in  this  barony  have  not  yet  been 
able  to  commence  any  systematic  cropping  :  they  adopt 
the  grazing  system,  to  restore  the  fertility  of  the  soil. 
For  the  last  fifteen  years  the  junction  of  farms  has  been 
pursued  eagerly,  and  a  great  number  of  families  have  been 
ejected  by  force.  In  1827  thirty-two  families  were  ejected  ; 
in  1828  ten;  in  1829  eighteen;  in  1S30  fifteen;  in  1831 
thirty  ;  and  in  1832  twenty  were  expelled  by  legal  means, 
without  reckoning  those  who  quitted  upon  the  first  notice 
from  the  landlord. 

In  the  barony  of  Kells,  say  the  witnesses,  no  disturb- 
ances have  ever  taken  place,  although  many  families  have 
been  deprived  of  their  farms,  and  have  been  dispersed 
wherever  they  have  attempted  to  build.  The  system 
adopted  by  the  landlords  is  instantly  to  throw  down  the 
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house  of  those  who  have  to  quit  the  land.  During  the  last 
ten  years  a  hundred  families  have  been  ejected  in  the  ba- 
rony, and  their  houses  destroyed.  Not  long  ago  five  or  six 
hundred  persons,  who  had  been  refused  a  renewal  of  their 
leases,  collected  from  different  bai'onies  and  took  posses- 
sion of  a  large  extent  of  common-land,  containing  several 
hundred  acres.  They  divided  the  whole  common  into 
small  lots,  and  began  building  cabins  ou  them  ;  they  could 
only  be  expelled  by  sending  to  another  district  for  a  troop 
of  cavalry.  As  no  instances  are  known  of  the  landlord 
assisting  his  ejected  tenantry,  many  have  been  driven  to 
begging,  others  have  taken  refuge  in  the  towns,  whilst 
many  of  these  unhappy  people  have  died  of  starvation. 

Formerly  the  land  was  consolidated  into  farms  of  ten 
acres,  which  were  considered  large,  but  now  these  farms 
are  thrown  into  larger  ones,  of  a  hundred  acres.  The 
witnesses  say  also,  that  the  land  cultivated  in  large  farms 
is  more  productive,  and  that  the  large  fanners  hold  at  a 
low  rent,  because  they  find  the  soil  so  much  exhausted. 

In  the  barony  of  Moyfenragh,  the  size  of  holdings  has 
increased  of  late  years  ;  the  landlords  have  determined  to 
rid  their  estates  of  the  swarms  of  paupers  which  the  sub- 
division of  the  land  has  raised  upon  them. 

In  the  barony  of  Portnahinch  the  system  of  joining  small 
farms  has  prevailed  to  a  trifling  extent.  One  landlord  re- 
fused to  continue  leases  to  fifty  or  sixty  small  occupiers, 
but  he  assisted  them  to  remove  to  an  uncultivated  moun- 
tain tract  :  each  family  having  assigned  to  them  a  house, 
and  from  ten  to  seventy  acres  of  ground,  they  have  done 
very  well.  To  several  other  famihes,  who  preferred  emi- 
g;rating,  he  gave  from  five  to  ten  pounds  for  their  passage- 
money.      Notwithstanding  the  attachment  of  the  small 


farmera  to  their  country,  they  are  easily  induced  to  quit  it, 
since  the  land  yields  nothing,  whatever  labour  they  bestow 
on  it. 

In  the  barony  of  Talbotstown,  the  witnesses  say,  the 
proprietors  are  disposed  to  consolidate  their  lands  ;  never- 
theless, the  country  has  been,  especially  of  late,  peaceable 
and  free  from  any  outrage,  owing  to  the  general  persuasion 
of  the  people  that  the  Government  are  resolved  on  re- 
dressing their  grievances  and  improving  their  condition. 
One  proprietor,  a  young  man,  went  to  Scotland  to  study 
agriculture,  and  on  his  return  he  caused  114  families,  who 
were  established  on  his  estates,  to  be  ejected  by  legal  force;  j 
he  however  granted  them  assistance. 

Throughout  this  barony  the  rent  of  large  farms  is  from 
twenty  to  thirty  per  cent,  less  than  that  of  small  ones.  In 
the  provinces  of  Munster  and  Ulster,  according  to  the 
witnesses,  there  exists  the  same  tendency  to  consoUdation,  I 
In  many  baronies  the  disturbances  have  hindered  the  pro* 
gress  of  this  system;  in  others  it  has  been  adopted  by 
force.  In  almost  every  part,  however,  consolidation  is  easily 
put  into  execution,  by  rendering  some  assistance  to  the 
families  who  arc  compelled  to  quit  the  land. 

In  the  barony  of  Middlethird  the  Commissioners  were  ^^ 
accosted  one  day  by  a  man  who  had  been  turned  out  of  ^H 
his  farm,  and  who  declared  to  them  that  he  would  kill  any        ^ 
one  that  should  dare  to  take  the  land  which  he  had  culti- 
vated.    The  Commissioners  then  asked  him  what  would 
become  of  his  wife  and  childi*en  if  he  were  hanged.    "  I 
should  die,'*  said  he,  "  for  the  cause  of  the  people  ;  and  as 
I  have  contributed  to  support  the  women  and  children  of 
many  persons  hanged  for  the  same  cause,  the  people  would 
support  mine." 
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REMARKS. 

Neither  ancient  nor  modern  history  presents 
any  state  of  society  at  all  comparable  to  this.  We 
must  examine  the  causes,  as  the  Inquiries  have 
not  even  approached  the  subject. 

We  have  seen  that  the  seizure  of  Ireland  was 
made  by  the  English,  who,  having  divided  it  into 
fiefs,  appropriated  the  land  for  the  most  part  to 
themselves.  They  founded,  as  in  England,  religious 
orders,  making  at  the  same  time  grants  of  land. 
In  Ireland,  as  in  England,  these  lands  were  the 
best  cultivated.  The  English  nobility  embraced  the 
Reformation  with  the  greatest  zeal,  as,  by  abolish- 
ing the  religious  orders,  they  confiscated  their  lands 
in  favour  of  the  lords  of  the  manor.  During  1 50 
years,  however,  the  efforts  of  the  English  to  establish 
the  Reformation  had  been  fruitless,  when,  in  1640, 
an  army  of  30,000  men,  under  Cromwell,  landed 
in  Ireland.  Discipline  overcame  numbers,  and  the 
Irish  were  conquered. 

Confiscations  followed,  not  only  of  the  property 
of  the  religious  orders,  but  of  all  the  lands  of  those 
who  did  not  espouse  the  Reformation,  and  the 
most  cruel  laws  were  put  in  force  against  the  Ca- 
tholic priests  and  their  flocks  ;  these  confiscations 
were  granted  to  the  officers  in  Cromwell's  army. 
Ireland  at  that  period  had  only  800,000  inhabitants. 
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Such  a  field  for  plunder  attracted  a  large  emigra- 
tion from  England,  especially  at  the  period  of  the 
Revolution,  in  1688,  when  the  Protestants  acquired 
a  power  which  they  have  preserved  up  to  the  pre- 
sent day. 

Attention  was  now  directed  to  the  establishment 
of  Protestantism  in  Ireland,  the  more  so  as  the  Pro- 
testants (according  to  their  own  showing)  consti- 
tuted one  half  of  the  population.  Ireland,  in  con- 
sequence, being  divided  into  32  dioceses  and  1385 
livings,  the  government  named  32  bishops  and 
1385  rectors  and  vicars,  etc. — -all  Protestant,  and 
gave  them  the  buildings,  the  glebe  and  the  tithes, 
which  had  not  been  previously  confiscated. 

But  as  none  of  the  Catholic  bishops  or  curates 
would  apostatize,  each  diocese,  from  that  period 
to  the  present  day,  has  had  two  bishops — each 
living,  two  clergymen  :  the  one,  a  Protestant, 
without  a  flock,  who,  being  allowed  to  marry, 
brings  upon  himself  a  family,  and  to  maintain 
which  all  the  revenues  of  the  Church  have  been 
transferred  to  him  ;  the  other,  a  Catholic,  un- 
married, who,  fulfilling  the  increased  duties  of  his 
office,  receives  from  the  charity  of  the  Catholics  the 
means  of  existence. 

From  tliis  period  until  the  parliamentary  reform 
of  1833,  no  Catholic  could  be  a  magistrate  or  hold 
any  civil  oflSce  ;  and,  as  we  have  seen,  it  is  only 
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since  1788  that  the  Catholics  have  been  allowed 
to  hold  lands. 

A  state  of  civil  strife,  thus  organized  in  each 
parish,  has  prevented  these  new  confiscatora  from 
residing  upon  their  estates  ;  in  the  course  of  time 
the  former  landowners,  who  had  been  plundered, 
became  a  class  of  middle-men  between  the  new  pro- 
prietors and  the  rural  population.  They  obtained 
leases  for  fifty,  eighty,  and  even  a  hundred  years  ; 
and  with  a  view  to  self-protection,  they  never  sub- 
let their  lands  to  any  but  Catholics.  The  Pro- 
testants, supported  by  the  administration  and  the 
civil  power,  have  endeavoured  to  maintain  their 
pohtical  ascendency  j  and  thus  for  the  last  two 
centuries  a  civil  strife  has  been  deeply  organized, 
which  breaks  out  in  one  place  or  another  every 
five  or  ten  years,  but  especially  in  the  provinces 
of  the  south  and  east-  There  the  Protestants  can- 
not maintain  their  ground  against  the  Catholics  ; 
since  in  these  two  provinces,  out  of  every  hundred 
inhabitants,  there  are  only  four  or  five  Protestants. 
These  are  the  owners,  who  endeavour  to  consoli- 
date their  lands,  and  with  reason.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Catholic  population,  seeing  the  small 
number  of  their  opponents,  desire  to  rid  the  country 
of  them  ;  but  the  power  of  England  is  at  hand — 
her  troops  arrive,  and  it  ends  by  their  remaining 
masters  wherever  they  present  themselves. 


tants,  and  the  namber  of  posons  broogfat  to  jus- 
tice at  the  assizes  doriag  the  years  183:2  and  1834 
was  3724— that  is  to  8^,  1241  a  year  on  an 
average.  TbeAs,  honever,  which  among  a  less  ar> 
dent  people  form  nine-tenths  of  the  crimes  com- 
mitted, are  unknown  in  this  county  ;  and  among 
these  1241  persons  annually  brought  before  the 
aaaizes,  only  fourteen  were  for  theft.  The  remain- 
ing 1227  crimes  consisted  in  sending  threatening 
letters  to  the  new  farmers,  destruction  of  cattle, 
arson^  armed  attacks  on  houses,  tiring  upon  houses 
and  persons,  homicides,  stealing  arms  from  the 
stores,  commotions  and  fights — in  short,  all  the 
elements  of  civil  strife  ;  and  notwithstanding  this 
continual  state  of  warfare,  the  inhabitants  are  a 
most  charitable  and  hospitable  people,  strongly 
attached  to  their  rehgion,  their  country  and  their 
families,  and  whose  manners  are  perfectly  chaste. 
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OF  EMIGRATION. 


The  Commissioners  inquired,  in  the  diflferent  baronies 
which  they  visited,  the  number  of  persons  who  had  emi- 
grated, what  was  their  condition,  to  Tvhat  country  they 
had  gone,  and  what  assistance  they  had  received  in  order 
to  emigrate.  These  same  questions  were  addressed  in 
writing  to  all  the  parishes  in  Ireland. 

The  witnesses  in  the  barony  of  KUconnel  enumerated 
above  one  hundred  individuals  who  had  emigrated  from 
this  barony  during  the  last  five  years.  AU  of  them  were 
persons  of  very  moderate  means  :  a  few  were  young  men 
who  possessed  from  i5L  to  20/.;  but  not  two  could  be 
mentioned  who  had  the  command  of  100/.  All  these 
were  persons  who  would  have  staid  at  home  if  they  could 
have  got  a  suflBciency  of  land. 

The  labourers,  say  the  witnesses,  would  leave  by  hun- 
dreds if  they  had  only  so  much  as  5/.,  so  persuaded  are 
they  that  the  land  cannot  support  them.  One  landlord 
divided  between  300/.  and  400/.  among  fifty  families  ;  of 
that  number  but  three  entire  families  emigrated  i  out  of 
the  other  families,  about  twenty  individuals  foUowed  their 
example,  but  not  until  the  landlord  had  promised  to 
allow  the  fathers  21.  each  in  their  rent  towards  their  sons' 
expenses.  They  emigrated  either  to  the  United  States  or 
Canada.  The  number  of  those  Mho  have  left  has  had  no 
influence,  either  in  reducing  rents  or  increasing  wages.     It 
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would  be  necessary  that  two-thirds  of  the  present  popula- 
tion should!  be  removed,  before  wages  could  rise  to  ten- 
pence  a  day. 

In  the  barony  of  Dromahair,  according  to  the  witnesses, 
a  considerable  number  of  persons  have  gone  to  the  United 
States  or  Canada  ;  but  they  have  been  in  general  persons 
possessed  of  some  substance.  They  would  have  remained, 
but  for  the  excessive  rents  which  the  poor  peasantry  pay 
for  the  farms  ;  and  they  have  preferred  to  emigrate,  rather 
than  to  lose,  by  remaining,  the  little  which  they  possessed^ 
since  the  price  of  farms  is  so  high  that  the  landlord  draws 
in  rent  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  produce  of  his  land  : 
thus  it  is  the  poorest  class  which  remains  upon  the  laud. 
One  witness  chartered  a  vessel  to  convey  emigrants  to  New 
South  Wales,  and  the  applications  from  persons  desirous 
to  go  were  innumerable.  It  would  require  fully  one-third 
of  the  able-bodied  population  to  emigrate,  that  the  price  of 
wages  should  rise  to  tenpence  a  day. 

Emigration  has  of  late  years  been  considerable  in  the  ba- 
rony of  Mohill  among  all  classes,  and  many  persons  of  ca- 
pital have  gone,  after  the  expiration  of  their  leases  ;  this 
has  been  caused  by  the  landlords  refusing  to  renew  their 
leases,  except  at  an  increased  rent.  One  of  these  per- 
sons carried  with  him  7000/.  Among  the  emigrants  were 
many  sons  of  small  fanners,  who  drained  the  little  stock 
of  the  family  to  enable  them  to  go  ;  but  in  most  cases 
they  have  remitted  to  their  parents  what  they  borrowed, 
and  have  besides  enabled  their  brothers  and  sisters  to 
follow  them  to  the  colonies  ;  for  the  eagerness  of  those 
who  have  emigrated  to  have  the  other  members  of  their 
family  follow  them  is  inconceivable. 

For  a  long  time  past  two  or  three  ships  have  sailed  an- 
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nually  for  Canada  or  the  United  States,  filled  with  emi- 
grants from  the  barony  of  Murriski  but  unfavourable 
accounts  having  been  received  from  those  who  departed, 
only  one  vessel  cleared  out  with  passengers  this  year.  For 
eleven  guineas,  a  man,  his  wife  and  three  children,  may  be 
conveyed  to  North  America.  Most  of  those  who  emigrated 
have  been  persons  possessing  small  capital. 

In  the  barony  of  Carbery,  the  witnesses  state,  that  in  the 
years  1833  and  1834  the  number  of  those  who  emigrated 
was  very  considerable,  and  they  were  mostly  persons  in 
possession  of  some  money.  The  Protestants  especially  sec 
their  numbers  daily  diminishing,  and  they  fear,  if  they  re- 
main at  home  so  small  a  body,  they  will  be  exposed  to 
violence  :  many  of  them  only  await  the  expiration  of  their 
leases  to  depart.  The  landlords  now  care  no  more  for  a 
Protestant  than  for  a  Roman  Catholic  tenant. 

The  people  are  more  disposed  to  proceed  to  the  United 
States  than  to  British  America  :  the  fare  to  New  York 
(4/,)  is  nearly  double  the  fare  to  Quebec,  and  many  persons 
have  embarked  in  vessels  bound  for  Canada  with  the  in- 
tention of  proceeding  on  foot  from  Quebec  to  New  York. 
Tliere  are  many  instances  of  persons  returning  from  Ame- 
rica with  money  which  they  had  saved  there,  and  giving 
excessive  prices  for  small  portions  of  land. 

Barony  of  Balrothery. — For  some  years  the  emigration 
of  small  farmers  and  labourers  has  been  considerable  ;  but, 
unfortunately  for  Ireland,  they  have  generally  been  the 
most  industrious,  well-behaved,  and  the  most  mouied  of 
their  class,  thus  leaving  all  the  riff-raff  as  an  increased 
burden  on  the  country.  Many  who  have  liitherto  forborne 
to  emigrate  would  now  accept  a  free  passage,  notwith- 
standing their  great  affection  for  the  land  of  their  birth. 
Barony  of  Gahm/y. — The  number  of  persons  who  this 
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year  emignted  frxnn  this  fauooy  exceeded  that  of  any 
previous  year.  One  man  hn  lUiiiiiW.]  from  America  vith 
a  sum  of  240^  ;  othen  hare  made  mnittancea  to  enable 
their  famSiea  to  join  them. 

Banmg  of  ClomUtk. — Emigration  from  this  district  has 
not  been  considerable. 

Barony  of  Kell». — If  a  free  passage  to  America  were 
offered,  many  more  would  probably  emigrate  than  have 
emigrated  hitherto,  and  the  parish  would  pay  the  cost  as 
EUT  as  the  port. 

Barony  of  Maryborough. — Emigration  has  been  consi- 
derable during  the  last  five  years.  The  Catholics  have 
emigrated  from  distress,  and  the  Protestants  from  the  dis- 
turbed state  of  the  country»  If  they  had  the  means,  almost 
all  the  labourers  would  depart — old,  young,  married  and 
single. 

BaroTUf  of  Portnahinch. — The  emigration  has  been  rather 
considerable  during  the  last  few  years,  the  emigranta  con- 
sisting of  small  farmers,  the  best  labourers  and  agricultu- 
ral and  useful  mechanics.  None  of  the  large  farmers  hxn 
emigrated. 

In  the  pro\inces  of  Munster  and  Ulster  the  answers 
were  the  same.  The  want  of  means  is  the  only  obstacle 
to  emigration  :  those  who  depart  are  not  the  most  wretched, 
but  the  most  industrious  and  the  best  conducted  :  two  or 
three  hundred  persons  have  emigrated  from  several  baronies 
each  year.  The  Protestants  say  that  they  emigrate  from 
fear  of  the  Catholics  ;  the  Catholics  deny  this,  assign- 
ing as  the  true  motive  of  their  emigration  the  jealousy 
of  the  Protestants  at  the  landlords  ceasing  to  make  religion 
a  reason  for  exclusion  from  their  farms,  and  the  Catholics 
obtaining  them  as  easily  as  the  Protestants. 

About  three  hundred  persons  emigrated  from  the  barony 
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of  Conello  in  1835.  They  consisted  in  great  part  of  Pala- 
tines. The  Palatines  were  originally  German  Protestants, 
who  settled  in  Ireland  in  the  time  of  Queen  Anne,  planted 
villages  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  and  obtained  leases 
of  land.  They  continue  to  this  day  a  distinct  body  from 
the  Irish  population  about  them,  and  do  not  often  inter- 
marry with  their  neighboiurs,  A  considerable  number  of 
these  people  emigrated,  because  they  found  they  could 
not  take  land  from  which  other  tenants  had  been  ejected 
"without  incurring  considerable  danger. 

Generally  speaking,  the  emigrants  prefer  to  go  to  the 
United  States  rather  than  to  Canada,  and  the  witnesses  in 
all  the  baronies  state  that  they  make  remittances  to  enable 
their  families  to  join  them. 

The  following  is  a  table  of  the  number  of  persons  who 
have  emigrated  from  England,  Scotland  and  Ireland,  for 
the  Canadas,  the  United  States,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
or  New  South  Wales,  annually,  from  1820  to  1Ö33  : — 


Ton. 

Kumber  of  EmlgnnU. 

Yean.              Kumber  of  Emigiuilj. 

1820     .  . 

.     19,984. 

1827     ■  . 

13,477. 

1821     . . 

.     13,194. 

1828     .  . . 

13,275. 

1822     . . 

.     12,349. 

1829     . . 

15,820. 

1828    .. 

.       8,860. 

1830     .  . 

32,020. 

1824     .  . 

.       8,210. 

1831     . . 

.     49,864. 

1825     . . 

.       9,340. 

1832     . . 

103,313. 

1826     .  . 

.     13,837. 

1833     . . 

.     62,684. 

During  the  year  1832,  in  which  the  greatest  emigration 
took  place,  the  following  number  of  persons  emigrated  : — 

66,339  to  the  North  American  colonies. 
32,980     „      United  States, 

202      „      Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
3,792     „      New  South  Wales. 
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le  ivoniei.  ~iiwi«iii"r^  3ibbç  fetde  koomi,  the 
ixsrxsnan.  "«amieset  imn.  làiiT  m  fface  villi  thdr 
iucSf  Bill  lerfs.  'vàiià.  JL  watmimÊtr  imaid  posture 

IDUH  "^H    -niniTtnHTn^   Huf  5a.  vlillU  OKL  thc  |daîll8. 

JL?  ner  -âaxiîLe  -miitxîrwL  k  vas  necessuy  to 
Tttr:»  me  rie  isuncry  aceunSag  to  the  tribes, 
md  iitis  laccns  -v^sr?  irnuaL  Bot  each  monba 
.T  X  r~i%  namcuixei.  ii&  rcttâoB,  his  familj,  bis 
jsî!Cjax&  jis  LiL-vs — jL  âôccc.  sH  that  attaches  a  man 

^~ir  ^rrxxed  xmcôer  Sfiecâes  of  cmigratioD. 
V'rïwi  >T  tie  iesarr  et  Tiec^eance  or  of  pOlage,  the 
sCrjciïA  recçCe  »;=f«ers«ded  or  minted  with  the 
wTe-ikfîsC.  B^t  ihese  emixratîoQS  vere  Toluntary, 
ac  kas:  ce  th«  paît  o<  those  vbo  were  the  ag- 
p:vssors.  ajid  o:ien  alter  Tictory  they  submitted  to 
the  laws  and  the  cxistoms  of  the  conquered  people. 
Ajvirt  from  this,  war  has  been  regarded  as  one 
of  the  greatest  curses  which  God  has  inflicted  upon 
man . 

These  two  kinds  of  emigration,  although  very 
different,  form  so  natural  a  consequence,  that  they 
constitute  the  history  of  the  world.     In  both  cases 
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there  existed  a  common  interest  :  the  slave  followed 
his  master,  the  vassal  his  lord,  the  soldier  his  officer; 
in  short,  the  weak  were  under  the  guidance  of  a 
chief,  whose  power  they  constituted  and  whose 
protection  they  in  turn  received. 

On  the  contrary,  the  emigrations  which  we  have 
examined  in  this  chapter  have  no  precedent  in 
history,  and  form  a  scourge  unknown  until  recent 
times  amongst  civilized  nations  and  even  amongst 
savages. 

Historians  have  pretended,  that  the  course  of 
emigration  has  been  from  north  to  south  :  this  as- 
sertion has  Uttle  foundation,  for  modem  history 
shows  that  the  Arabs  and  Africans,  who  inhabit  from 
20"  to  30°  latitude,  have  invariably  pushed  their  in- 
vasions northwards,  as  the  inhabitants  of  from  55° 
to  70"  have  uniformly  taken  a  southern  direction. 
Tlie  countries  situated  from  40°  to  50°  ha\'e  tlius 
been  the  object  of  ambition  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
north  and  of  the  south,  because  both  these  peoples 
there  found,  first  the  productions  to  which  they 
were  accustomed,  and  moreover  the  wine  which  is 
not  produced  in  other  climates. 

But  these  modern  emigrations  are  very  different  ; 
for  the  inhabitants  of  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  quit 
the  country  which  affords  the  best  wines  and  where 
the  climate  is  the  most  beautiful,  and  go  to  settle 
on  the  banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  where  it  freezes 
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,  «od 
pain- 
conmieiit 
coao- 
to  Meet,  eKaomtmc  tke  baiks  of  the 
or  tiie  Bkiae,  tk^e  lang  tnias  of  carts, 
filled  with  old  men,  wooien  end  cbQdreu,  in  ngged 
attire,  quitting  Europe,  hitherto  so  dear  to  them,  in 
order  to  embark  for  the  rnde  wilds  of  America. 

Tbere  is  in  all  this  hot  one  consolation — this  new 
aeoarp^  is  lo  terrible  that  it  cannot  endure.  The 
Americaos,  who  witnessed  with  sach  scorn  the 
arrival  of  these  white  negroes,  as  they  call  them, 
find  no  longer  any  canse  for  laughter  ;  and  in  order 
to  pat  a  stop  at  once  to  these  importations,  they 
bave  recently  raised  to  ten  dollars  (forty-four  shil- 
liogs)   the   duty   of  two  dollars,   which  was  for- 
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merly  paid  for  each  white  man  imported  ;  ob- 
serving, with  some  reason,  that  the  English, 
who  seek  to  stop  the  traffic  of  African  negroes, 
would  do  well  to  commence  by  putting  an  end  to 
that  of  the  whites. 


W  T% 'res.  rzM=%  tw  iBMXJkxm.         [book  i. 
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T73  ~.nTT-rr?aginT»«i^  jnçfzzrïii  3r  «"»««  bBTDoi'  the  number 
nf  11TT&.  TTHL.  TTiçiX^ïni  xc  731*  jcskd  vas  moimtBÎDous, 
^■'îc-'?^  Ulli  ':cç.  v  'vôsE  -f".  j^i.  X  "rK  cahirated  or  capable 
zt  j-i."'— -'U-ijr.  ixxii  nL  73is  rûrmed  bacb  the  nmiiber  of 

Tb;  ::=i:nsicini  :ccE2Dfi.  =r  ïvçlj  :o  these  mqimies,  was 
fsrj  z^r:aziÈSOs,  îx  r=a=ik  lâte  hi^  laiiucia  do  not 
àrr.u  :d£  Tir^cTi-â.  pir:  nf  âes-  ârss  to  tîDage.  In  the 
'tur.-CT  .t'  Sili.-vc:iiii  ^  îcrzesc  rljus-éuner  keeps  seventy 
acT-*  r:zibîc  rZair*  rc  x  âr^  et  250.  bct  he  is  jeaiiy  re- 
doriz^  ::.  IS  n  b  =»:c  so  pErrc^aibue.  Anocher  frimo*  tflls 
oc>  ::rrr  attîs  ir:  x  £ir=  ex-xecisf  two  hundred.  Two 
oçbers*  »to  cccMpy,  the  cce  fr«  hundred  acres;,  the  other 
a  thou<az.d.  drroce  sexr^r  the  «hote  land  to  grazing. 

The  szall  kzx::»  are  the  most  numeroos»  but  the 
greater  portion  ot'  the  discnct  is  hdd  br  luge  grazing 
Cunners. 

Notwithstandics  the  general  tendency  throughout  Ire- 
land to  diminish  the  quantity  of  tillage  in  the  large  fanns, 
the  increase  of  population,  on  the  other  hand,  requiring  a 
larger  quantity  of  con-acre  for  the  supply  of  potatoes, 
operates  in  some  degree  to  coimteract  this.  The  total  ex- 
tent of  the  pasturage  and  the  quantity  of  cattle  have  di- 
minuhed.  The  landlords  have  thus  been  absolutely  obliged 
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to  let  the  lands  in  small  lots,  from  the  extreme  increase  in 
the  population. 

If  the  farmers  had  the  necessary  capital  for  the  proper 
cultivation  of  the  mountain-tracts,  said  one  of  the  Com- 
missioners, this  part  of  Ireland  would  be  the  most  valuable. 

The  Commissioners  interrogated  the  witnesses  as  to  the 
system  of  cropping  practised  in  each  district. 

Corn  is  cultivated,  but  in  small  quantities,  and  in  so  im- 
perfect a  manner  as  not  to  deserve  the  name  of  culture. 
The  general  plan  of  the  farmers  is,  first  to  have  a  crop  of 
potatoes  on  a  fallow,  then  two  years  oats,  and  sometimes 
as  long  as  the  land  continues  to  produce  them,  even  for 
twenty  successive  years  ;  they  then  leave  the  soil  without 
sowing  anything  until  it  has  in  some  degree  recovered  its 
fertility,  when  they  recommence  the  same  rotation.  The 
produce  per  acre  diminishes  every  year  ;  but  it  never  enters 
into  the  farmer's  head  to  let  the  soil  rest,  until  it  is  so 
much  exhausted  as  absolutely  to  produce  nothing. 

The  witnesses  state  that  the  great  misery  in  Ireland  is 
caused  by  the  frequent  failure  of  the  potatoc-crops,  and 
that  in  1834  and  1835  the  people  were  obliged  to  dig  them 
up  long  before  the  proper  time,  which  occasioned  many 
fevers. 

The  Commissioners  inquired  whether  much  care  was  be- 
stowed on  cultivation,  and  whether  the  artificial  grasses, 
and  the  different  roots  and  plants  recently  introduced  into 
the  cropping,  were  known. 

Little  attention  has  been  paid  to  cultivation.  The  small 
fanners  alone  grow  corn,  and  Ihey  have  not  money  enough 
either  to  harrow,  roll  or  weed  the  land.  In  most  of  the 
baronies  the  seeds  of  the  plants  recently  introduced  into 
the  system  of  cropping  are  scarcely  known,  and  they  are 
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only  in  the  hands  of  some  of  the  large  farmers,  who  culti- 
vate them  from  curiosity. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Dublin  the  cultivation  of  arti- 
ficial grasses  begins  to  spread;  but  when  any  one  haa 
attempted  to  grow  on  a  large  scale  french-beans  or  peaa, 
the  novelty  has  attracted  so  many  depredators  that  the 
attempt  has  been  given  up.  The  people  insist  on  planting 
potatoes,  upon  which  they  ought  to  live.  The  good  kinds  ^^ 
of  potatoes  are  unknown.  ^^B 

Formerly  üax  was  extensively  cultivated,  as  the  women  ~ 
spun  during  the  winter  ;  but  since  the  introduction  of  ma- 
chinery for  spinning,  the  manufacturers  have  found  it  more 
advantageous  to  import  from  Holland  and  R\issia.  For  the 
last  two  or  three  years  the  crops  of  flax  ha\'ing  completely 
failed  on  the  Continent,  the  manufacturers  have  had  re- 
course to  the  north  of  Ireland,  and  this  branch  of  indus 
has  been  resumed. 

In  general  the  soil  of  Ireland  is  of  the  best  quality,  but 
the  universal  ignorance  of  the  art  of  cultivation  deterio- 
rates it.  The  Commissioners  inquired  if  the  arable  land 
afforded  no  employment  to  the  labourers.  The  witnesses 
replied,  that  the  small  farmers  alone  cultivated  grain  ;  that 
the  farms  were  so  small  as  not  to  give  employment  to  one 
family  throughout  the  year  ;  that,  in  order  to  live,  they  let 
part  of  their  cabins  to  artisans  (such  as  carpenters,  lock- 
smiths, etc.),  and  seek  work  elsewhere,  which  they  can 
with  difficulty  find,  since  the  large  farmers,  being  imable 
to  cultivate  com  at  the  same  price  as  the  small  ones, 
have  no  arable  land,  and  consequently  no  employment  for 
labour. 

In  aaokt  parishes  the  populalion  is  so  dense  that  no 
syAiMn  of  agriculture  could  give  employment  to  the  mass. 


but^ 
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The  witnesses  cited  an  instance  of  one,  which  contains 
18,000  English  acres  and  14,000  inhabitants. 

The  Commissioners  collected  statements  of  the  soil  of 
a  great  number  of  fanns,  the  nature  of  their  cultivation, 
and  the  number  of  men  and  of  horses  emplojed  upon  each. 
From  these  they  deduce  the  following  results: — 

Ist.  That  more  than  one-third  of  Ireland  is  cultivated 
by  spade-husbandry. 

2nd.  That,  although  the  wages  of  day-labourers  are  not 
half,  sometimes  not  even  a  third,  of  what  they  are  in 
Sngland,  yet  the  cost  of  labour  is  not  cheaper  than  in 
England,  because  labourers  so  badly  fed  cannot  do  so 
much  work  as  those  who  are  well  fed. 

3rd.  That  it  requires  eight  Irishmen  to  do  the  work  of 
three  Englishmen,  and  that  the  horses  in  some  of  the  ba- 
ronies are  of  so  wretched  a  kind  that  two  are  required  for 
the  work  of  one  in  England. 

The  Commissioners  wished  to  ascertain  the  state  of  such 
&rms  as  were  devoted  to  grazing  and  rearing  cattle  ;  whe- 
ther the  labourers  were  better  off  in  those  than  in  other 
farms  ;  whether  the  dairies  were  well  regulated,  and  what 
was  the  quantity  of  butter  and  cheese  they  furnished. 

They  ascertained,  that  in  general  these  farms  are  held  by 
persons  of  small  capital  ;  that  the  labourers  are  not  better 
treated  there  than  upon  other  farms;  that  there  is  no 
separate  establishment  for  the  dairies  j  that  the  butter  is 
not  of  a  quality  proportioned  to  the  nature  of  the  soil,  and 
that  in  general  no  cheese  is  made,  the  milk  being  too  poor, 
from  the  bad  cultivation  of  the  pastures;  nevertheless 
many  improvements  have  already  been  introduced  in  this 
kind  of  farms. 

Another    inquiry    made    by   the   Commissioners   was, 
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The  Commissioners  put  the  same  questions  respecting 
cattle,  of  the  quantity  fattened,  and  the  methods  employed 
for  this.  The  replies  were  similar  to  the  preceding  ones  : 
some  improvement  has  taken  place  in  the  breeds,  but  the 
state  of  agriculture  is  not  enough  advanced  for  the  best 
English  breeds  to  prosper. 

In  proportion  to  the  spread  of  capital,  the  rearing  and 
fattening  of  cattle  increases.  This  art  is  still  in  its  infancy  : 
in  general,  grazing  is  the  only  means  known,  and  the 
people  are  ignorant  of  the  advantage  of  keeping  the  cattle 
in  the  shed,  feeding  them  with  the  new  farm-products — 
roots,  vetches,  etc.  The  small  quantity  of  cattle  fattened 
is  sent  to  Liverpool  ;  they  are  killed  at  four  years  old. 

The  Commissioners  inquired  into  the  state  of  the  farm 
buildings,  and  whether  there  was  in  general  a  good  supply 
of  agricultural  implements. 

The  houses  of  the  small  farmers  are  scarcely  superior  to 
the  cabins  of  those  labourers  who  hold  land  upon  the  con- 
acre system  ;  and  the  farmers  holding  fifty  acres,  and  who 
keep  three  cows,  have  no  means  of  turning  the  milk  to 
profit.  In  many  baronies  the  plough  is  almost  unknown^ 
there  being  at  most  five  or  six  in  a  district. 

The  Commissioners  also  inquired  what  system  of  ma- 
nuring was  employed  on  the  land  ;  whether  animal  manure, 
sea-weed,  composts,  or  whetiter  the  custom  of  burning  the 
land  prevailed. 

Lime,  burnt  with  turf,  is  employed,  and  the  landlords 
generally  allow  the  farmers  to  take  as  much  as  they  require. 

The  principal  resources  of  the  farmer  are  bog-earth 
and  road- scrapings,  for  the  cattle  are  not  stalled  for  feed- 
ing, and  straw  is  their  only  food  in  winter.  The  largest 
farmers  sell  the  straw  which  they  have  to  spare,  over  and 
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TW  aalurc  ut'  the  enclosures,  and  die  wbct  in  vhich 
thcjr  are  kept  up,  was  another  point  atimtfamy. 

The  fences  mo»tiy  consist  of  dry  stone  waDa,  baiika  of 
orlh  or  hedges.  The  farmers  are  at  the  expense  of  keep- 
igig  Ùeta.  up,  and  their  destruction  is  a  source  of  litigation 
^id  quarrelling. 

TWe  Commissioners  inquired  if  the  rents  have  diminished 
^ilMnaaed  in  value. 

%HKrally  speaking,  the  rents  of  the  large  farmers  have 
shed  iu  value  for  the  last  five  or  six  years  ;  but  the 
,  held  by  tlic  small  farmers  are  let  at  such  exorbitant 
that  it  is  impossible  they  can  pay  v^^hat  they  owe  to 
Aft  lMdk>rd  out  of  the  pi'oducc  of  the  soil.  They  are 
^K^îMd  to  have  recourse  to  labour  for  others,  and,  if  they  ' 
^1  |k^  obtain  work,  they  do  not  pay,  and  are  consequently 
«im^  «ad  driven  to  begging. 

Ittii  OoBtnissioners  received  detailed  accounts  of  the< 
Oik"  ih«  rivers,  their  floods,  and  the  general  progress 
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are  not  at  all  made  to  keep  a  regular  course  ;  they  are  also 
obstructed  by  mills  and  dams.  Those  which  are  liable  to 
overflowings  are  not  kept  in  by  embankments,  and  the 
country  is  all  inundated.  The  little  streams  or  ditches 
which  serve  to  drain  the  land  are  dammed  up  by  the  small 
farmers  for  their  own  purposes. 

In  general  the  people  have  a  strong  prejudice  against 
drainage^  and  the  country  is  subject  to  fevers  from  want  of 
outlets  for  the  water. 

The  Commissioners  instituted  an  inquiry  into  the  state 
of  roads  and  highways. 

The  roads,  according  to  the  witnessesj  are  much  im- 
proved, and  the  cars  which,  twenty  years  ago,  could  only 
carry  six  or  seven  cwt.,  now  bear  from  eighteen  to  twenty- 
three  cwt.  This  improvement  is  attributed  to  the  great 
powers  which  the  law  has  given  to  the  county  to  levy  the 
necessary  cost  for  the  public  works,  and  to  carry  them  into 
execution  ;  it  has  greatly  favoured  the  cultivation  of  cer- 
tain lands  by  facilitating  the  appUcation  of  lime  to  them. 

Many  landlords  have  made  roads,  adjoining  their  estates, 
at  their  own  cost  Amongst  these,  Lord  Paknerston  has 
expended  in  this  manner  1900A 

The  old  cars  of  the  country  have  given  place  to  the 
Scotch  carts,  which  are  much  more  serviceable  than  the 
English  ones. 

In  several  baronies  the  land  has  been  so  much  diWded 
that  there  are  scarcely  any  cars  remaining,  and  the  corn  is 
carried  on  the  back  of  a  donkey  or  a  horse.  One  Com- 
missioner stated,  that  for  every  horse  there  are  at  least 
nine  donkeys  used  for  transport. 
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Man  and  the  food  of  man  have  always  seemed 
so  identified  in  a  natural  order,  that  no  attention 
has  been  given,  either  in  ancient  or  modern  times, 
to  establish  their  relations.  Neither  writers  nor 
legislators  have,  up  to  the  present  time,  supposed 
or  suspected  that  there  could  be  any  disorder  in 
this  respect,  and  Europe  is  in  fact  taken  by  sur- 
prise. God  has  given  the  earth  to  man  so  super- 
abundantly productive,  that  hitherto  it  may  be 
said  there  was  more  food  than  could  be  consumed. 

In  fact,  if  we  regard  such  parts  of  our  globe  as 
South  America,  where  the  increase  of  population 
has  been  checked  by  causes  depending  upon  the 
climate,  we  find  them  covered  with  the  means 
of  subsistence.  Every  one  has  heard  of  the  im- 
mense herds  of  oxen,  cows  and  calves  ;  thou- 
sands are  annually  killed  for  the  sake  of  their 
hides,  w^hich  are  sent  to  Europe,  and  the  flesh  is 
cast  away  to  the  animals  which  people  those  coun- 
tries. On  the  sea-coast  fish  are  so  abundant,  that 
they  are  only  caught  for  the  sake  of  the  oil  and 
shells. 

Europe  was  precisely  in  this  state,  when  in  the 
middle  ages  the  system  of  clearing  began.  Many 
centuries  must  pass  over  America,  as  they  have 
done  over  Ireland,  ere  that  country  can  be  reduced 
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to  the  state  of  poverty  to  which  Ireland  is  brought. 
Any  legislator,  magistrate,  or  writer,  who  should 
at  the  present  day  in  America  speak  of  regulations 
for  territorial  property,  to  make  it  furnish  subsist- 
ence for  the  community,  would  appear  absurd, 
and  equally  so  indeed  in  some  parts  of  Europe, 
where  large  tracts  of  forests  have  been  left  stand- 
ing. Deer  and  wild-boars  are  there  found  in 
such  abundance,  that  they  constitute  an  essential 
part  of  the  food  consumed  in  the  neighbouring 
towns. 

The  inquiries  relative  to  England  will  unfold 
to  the  reader  the  system  by  means  of  w^hich  the 
inclosure  and  cultivation  of  land  have  continued 
the  same  abundance  of  food  to  the  population  of 
this  country,  although  it  is  increased  tenfold,  as 
well  as  in  Ireland,  and  although  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  Irish  labour  for  their  support.  Individual 
labour  has  succeeded  in  clearing  the  dry  lands  or 
the  mountainous  parts,  but  the  bog-lands  require 
collective  labour,  which  the  scattered  agriculturists 
are  unable  to  undertake. 


CHAPTBR  Vin. 


OF  CAPITAL. 

Mr.  Brasbinoton,  a  fanner  holding  a  pretty  large  occu- 
pation in  Ireland,  who  has  travelled  through  the  whole 
country  aa  agent  of  many  proprietors,  and  is  expert  in 
the  valuation  of  lands,  stated  to  the  Committee  charged 
with  examining  the  state  of  agriculture  in  the  three  king- 
doms, that  a  man  required  to  have  at  least  500/.  capital 
to  take  a  farm  of  a  hundred  acres  in  Ireland  ;  but  that 
the  farmers  of  this  country  were  far  from  having  such  a 
capital,  and  that  thus  the  agriculture  in  Ireland  was  not 
comparable  to  that  of  Great  Britain.  He  stated,  however, 
that  many  Scotchmen  have  settled  in  Ireland,  and  that  in 
the  province  of  Leinster,  chiefly  in  the  environs  of  Dublin, 
there  is  more  capital  than  in  the  other  provinces.  The 
farms  in  that  part  are  better  managed,  and  attention  is 
begun  to  be  paid  to  the  drainage  of  the  soil,  and  the  care 
of  the  hedges  and  ditches. 

The  same  witness  adds,  that  the  division  of  the  farms 
in  that  part  is  excessive;  that  among  a  himdred  small 
farmers,  there  is  scarcely  one  who  has  the  necessary  capital 
lo  manage  his  farm  well,  and  that  he  does  not  apply  the 
capital  he  possesses  to  render  the  ground  productive.  It 
answers  his  purpose  better  to  turn  usurer,  since  for  10/., 
which  he  lends  to  those  worse  oflfthan  himself,  he  exact« 
the  crop  of  a  piece  of  land,  which  amounts  to  an  exorbitant 
interest. 

He  staled,  that  the  joint-stock  banks,  which  were  sane- 
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tioned  by  the  law  in  1 B26,  had  only  been  established  in 
Ireland  for  eighteen  nxontlis;  that  already, by  renewing  the 
notes  of  the  farmers,  they  have  afforded  them  the  means  of 
fattening  cattle,  which  was  not  done  previously  j  and  that 
when  these  banks  shall  have  had  time  to  operate  sufficiently, 
they  will  produce  the  best  results,  from  the  great  facility 
they  afford  of  creating  capital  in  a  country  in  which  it  la 
excessively  scarce  ;  that  they  advance  money  at  four  per 
cent.,  whilst  the  other  banks  demand  six  per  cent.;  that 
they  have  already  forced  the  Bank  of  Ireland  to  establish 
branch-banks  everywhere;  and  that  there  is  no  fear  of 
tlieir  failing,  as  the  private  banks  have  done,  which  have 
thus  brought  ruin  on  the  country. 

This  statement  is  confirmed  by  that  of  Mr.  Blacker, 
the  agent  of  many  landowners  in  the  province  of  Munster, 
who  adds,  that  the  joint-stock  banks  can  only  affect  the 
farms  of  above  fifty  acres  ;  that  they  have  already  produced 
a  very  great  effect  by  loans  to  the  farmers  ;  and  that  they 
have  acted  indirectly  upon  agriculture,  by  favouring  in  the 
north  of  Ireland  a  trade  in  linen,  which,  without  these 
banks,  would  not  have  attained  a  Qflh  of  its  present  im- 
portance. 

The  Committee  interrogated  the  witnesses  as  to  what 
lands  would  offer  to  English  companies  the  gi-eatest  ad- 
vantage for  the  application  of  their  capital.  The  reply  was, 
that  the  lands  already  in  cultivation  were  so  badly  ma- 
naged, that  it  would  be  more  advantageous  to  put  them 
in  a  good  state  of  culture  than  to  employ  capital  in  drain- 
ing the  bog-lands  ;  although  some  of  these  have  so  little 
depth,  that  it  would  cost  only  7'.  per  Irish  acre  to  drain 
them  ;  others  again  thirty  feet  in  depth,  would  cost  22/, 
per  acre. 


REMARKS. 

Capital  is  derÎTed  from  two  difierent  sources: 
the  most  abundant  is  that  of  the  public  banks. 
Their  institution  was  unknown  to  antiqnity,  and  we 
owe  it  to  the  Hanseatic  towns,  from  Hamburgh  to 
Dunkirk,  which  in  the  middle  ages  commenced  ex- 
changes with  Genoa  and  Venice.  All  the  govern- 
ments of  Europe  hare  since  that  period  succes- 
sively availed  themselves  of  this  powerful  auxiliary, 
of  which  the  following  investigations  will  give  a 
complete  analysis. 

The  second  source  of  capital  has  been  known 
from  the  earliest  times— that  of  private  individuals» 
whose  savings  are  converted  into  money,  which 
they  lend  at  a  greater  or  less  interest,  and  with 
greater  or  less  security. 

From  this  source,  agriculture  in  Ireland,  consti- 
tuted as  it  is,  can  derive  no  advantage.  No  person 
will  lend  money  to  a  man  who  holds  the  preca- 
rious tenure  of  a  farm  of  five  acres,  or  even  of  one 
acre  ;  or  if  he  does,  it  is  always  at  an  exorbitant 
interest,  proportioned  to  the  risk  which  he  runs  for 
the  money  lent.  This  system  is  condemned  by  re- 
ligion, and  it  is  needless  to  comment  on  it. 

Those  who  possess  or  cultivate  the  soil  of  Ire- 
laud,  divided  and  subdivided  as  it  is,  are  for  the 
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most  part  destitute  of  resources,  either  from  indi- 
viduals or  from  the  public  banks  ;  aod  this,  with 
the  exception  of  Great  Britain,  as  we  shall  pre- 
sently see,  is  common  to  nearly  all  Europe.  Capital 
has  taken,  and  must  take,  in  Europe,  quite  a  diôer- 
ent  course.  We  have  seen  that  men,  when  they 
formed  themselves  into  communities,  found  their 
means  of  subsistence  ready  to  their  hands.  The 
same  may  almost  be  said  of  their  garments,  as  they 
covered  themselves  with  deerskins,  and  in  many 
countries  with  the  skins  of  sheep.  But  for  their 
dwellings  they  had  everything  to  provide,  especially 
when,  in  the  progress  of  civiUzation,  corpora- 
tions of  various  arts  and  trades  were  estabUshed  in 
the  towns.  The  materials — such  as  stone,  lime, 
plaster,  wood — were  indeed  provided  beforehand, 
but  iron  and  the  other  metals  required  long  prepa- 
ration, and  all  these  materials  had  to  be  transported 
to  the  towns.  Such  labour  necessarily  employed 
the  capital  which  existed.  The  corporations  of  each 
art  and  trade  became  in  a  manner  securities  ;  and 
the  buildings  and  mechanical  implements  which 
they  constructed,  the  first  materials  which  they  ac- 
cumulated or  the  goods  which  they  manufactured, 
formed  a  guarantee.  This  guarantee,  as  well  as 
the  person  himself  who  borrowed,  was  under  the 
eyes  of  the  lender,  and  not  isolated  in  distant  di- 
stricts, situated  in  the  midst  of  woods  and  marshes. 
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finding  the  ca- 
pitzl  Ol  prirale  pcrroT  tno  snall  ior  tfaeir  inanii- 
àctzres.  conmacew  sod  narigüiiMi,  fisanded  for 
aod  aKoot£â  tliEmscHvs  public  banks,  which, 
htsDZ  in  tzmes  at  aatrecDcj  n  reaouree  for  aid  to 
ûx  sarenaaeats,  letgited  from  tbem  exdasive 
pnTilescsw 

Thus  h»  the  industiT  at  trade  throagfaout  £a- 
rope  absoibed  by  ksal  means  all  the  resources, 
at  vhich  asricaltiire  has  been  legaDj  despoiled. 
In  the  cooise  at  these  inqoiiies,  the  conséquences 
of  this  European  system  fstabBshfd  in  IreUnd, 
compared  vith  a  wfadly  of^tosite  one  established 
in  England,  wiO  be  unfolded. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


OF  TAXES  AND  TITHES. 


The  Commissioners  investigated  the  complaints  made 
by  the  difièrent  parties  in  Ireland  respecting  the  taxes  and 
tithes. 

In  general  it  is  not  the  taxes  imposed  by  Government 
upon  the  lands,  although  they  are  unequally  aaseaacd,  that 
is  complained  of:  the  general  cause  of  complaint  is  the 
tax  laid  by  the  grand  jury  upon  each  county  for  the 
maintenance  and  improvement  of  the  roads,  bridges, 
prisons  and  hospitals,  for  the  police,  and  the  salaries  of  the 
persons  employed  upon  all  these  objects. 

In  the  barony  of  Murrisk,  province  of  Connaught,  it 
was  shown  that  these  last  taxes  exceed  those  of  the  Go- 
vernment. The  tenants  who  hold  small  plots  of  land 
from  year  to  year,  suffer  much  from  them,  there  being  no 
grace  allowed,  and  a  man  never  knows  when  the  cess 
will  be  collected.  In  other  baronies  it  has  been  proved 
that  these  taxes  have  increased  every  year,  and  that  they 
are  assessed  at  the  rackrent  ;  so  that  the  poor,  who  pay 
for  their  land  the  highest  rent,  pay  also  the  largest  share 
of  taxation.  This  county  cess  exceeds  the  rent  itself,  al- 
though the  Government  taxes  do  not  amount  to  above 
one-sixth  or  one-twelflh  of  the  rent. 

Notwithstanding  that  the  number  of  the  members  of 
the  Church  of  England  is  very  small  in  Ireland,  the  tithes 
have  been  levied  in  that  country  with  the  greatest  rigour. 
The  following  is  a  table  of  the  number  of  livings  and 
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parishes  in  each  ecclesiastical  province  of  Ireland,  furnished 
hy  the  Commissioners,  who  in  1834  were  charged  to  in- 
quire into  the  state  of  instruction  in  that  country  ; — 


Huncf  of  erelalutlcal 

Number  of 
lirtnga. 

Nunlwr  of 
paiithe*^ 

Province  of  Annngli ,.. 

558 
311 

4S9 

658 
G24 
791 
275 

Province  of  Cashel  

Totil 

1435 

SMS 

The  amount  of  the  tithes  varies  much  in  the  different 
parishes,  from  1  d.  to  4*.  per  acre  ;  and  the  witnesses  de- 
posed, that  the  collectors  levied  them  with  such  rigour, 
that  they  had  caused  a  great  proportion  of  the  disturb- 
ances which  had  taken  place  by  their  attempts  at  extor- 
tion. 

In  the  barony  of  Galmoy,  province  of  Leinster,  a 
woman's  cloak  was  snatched  from  her  as  she  was  going  to 
mass,  for  payment  of  tithes  due  to  the  English  clergyman. 
From  this  cause,  according  to  the  mtnesses,  disturbances 
have  prevailed  in  this  barony,  and  tranquillity  has  only 
been  restored  since  the  collectors  have  no  longer  dared  to 
levy  the  tithes. 

A  magistrate  in  the  barony  of  Gowran,  province  of 
Leinster,  declared  that  all  the  crimes  committed  in  that 
district  were  upon  lands  which  have  been  given  to  other 
persons,  upon  the  ejectment  of  farmers  for  the  non-pay- 
ment of  tithes  ;  and  he  gives  a  list  of  crimes  committed 
from  this  motive  of  revenge  against  the  new  tenants. 
More  than  twenty  houses  were  attacked  in  the  early  part 
of  1833  ;  several  farmers  were  killed,  and  others  wounded 
or  beaten  by  armed  bodies  of  meu. 
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In  the  province  of  Munster,  and  principally  in  the 
barony  of  Conello,  the  disturbances  have  been  the  greatest, 
and  the  landlords  take  to  themselves  the  half  of  the  tithes, 
and  support  the  peasantry  in  their  resistance  to  the  En- 
glish clergy. 

The  Commissioners  inquired  what  taxes  the  Catholic 
inliabitanta  imposed  upon  themselves  to  support  their  own 
worship. 

In  the  barony  of  Kilconnel,  the  large  landholders 
usually  pay  to  the  parish  priest  21.  a  year,  and  the  small 
tenants  pay  from  2a.  to  5s.  ;  more  than  one-third  of  the 
parishioners  however  pay  nothing  at  all.  In  addition  to 
this,  the  priest  receives  fees  on  marriages,  etc.,  and  raises 
subscriptions  for  the  building  and  repairing  of  chapels, 
etc.  ;  but  the  receipts  from  all  these  sources  do  not  exceed 
60/.  a  year. 

In  the  barony  of  Dromahair  a  Catholic  chapel  has  been 
erected,  and  the  Protestants  pay  their  proportion  of  the 
expense,  from  the  kindly  feeling  existing  between  them 
and  the  Roman  Catholics. 

In  the  barony  of  Murrisk,  the  tenants  generally  con- 
tribute to  the  priest  2s.  2d.  a  year  ;  but  the  Commis- 
sioners were  told  by  the  witnesses,  that  if  they  exaniincd 
the  books  of  the  priests  and  landlords,  they  would  always 
find  more  due  to  the  former  than  to  the  latter. 

The  following  is  a  table  of  the  population  of  the  eccle- 
siastical provinces  of  Ireland,  distinguishing  the  different 
religions  into  which  the  country  is  divided,  which  was 
furnished  by  the  Commissioners  of  Inquiry  into  the  State 
of  Instruction  in  this  country  in  1834. 
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Kam«  of              Boeian 
rnniaett,          Catbobci. 

If  f^nrticn  of 
tbc  CbuRh 
ofEofimd. 

outer 

T«toL 

AmiA^b  ...... 

Dublin    

Cuhel    

Tuam 

Tot«l ... 

1355,133 
1,063,681 
«,«0,340 
1,188,568 

517,7M 

177,830 

111,813 

44,599 

638,073 
2^17 
»66 
800 

u,8sa 

3,I6S 
2.454 

369 

3.iie74i 

IJ47J» 
2,335^73 

1,234.336 

6,427.712 

852,064 

642356 

21,808     j  7,943.940 

The  following  table  shows  the  proportion  of  the  mem- 
bers of  different  religious  persuasions  in  every  100  persons. 


pKHiDCa. 

Romaa 
CathoUu. 

MembénoriPraliytB. 
tbe  rbuTCfa  ;  riaai  «nd 
orEaciand  1    etbcra. 

Provioce  of  Anuagli  (UUter)    ........ 

Province  of  Dnblia  (Leiürter)  ..„...,. 
ProTince  of  Cuhel  (Münster)  ........ 

Province  of  Tuam  (Connaught).» 

Total  of  Ircl&nd 

63 

85 
95 
96 

5 

4 

20 
1 

85 

lü 

5 
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REMARKS. 

The  tithes,  which,  at  the  period  when  they  were 
fixed  in  each  parish,  were  regarded  as  a  benefit, 
have  been  so  perverted  in  Ireland  from  the  object 
of  their  institution,  that  they  are  regarded  as  a  cry- 
ing abuse,  and  have  in  fact  become  such.  There 
is  no  country  where  the  Catholic  religion  struck 
deeper  root  than  in  England  :  the  periodical  inva- 
sions to  which  Europe  was  a  prey,  from  the  sixth 
to  the  twelfth  century,  did  not  harass  England 
in  an  equal  degree.  The  ecclesiastical  estabhsh- 
ments,  upon  which  the  spohators  principally  fell, 
prospered  so  much  in  this  island,  that  it  was  able 
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alone  to  furnish,  in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  cen- 
turies, founders  of  religious  orders  for  France  and 
Germany. 

The  Cistercian  and  Benedictine  orders,  and 
that  of  St.  Bernard,  had  many  more  estabhsh- 
ments  in  England  and  in  Ireland  than  in  the  rest 
of  Europe  ;  and  it  was  these  orders  that  founded 
successively  all  the  livings  in  places  where  a  cer- 
tain number  of  cottages  were  clustered  together. 

The  inhabitants  helped  to  support  these  esta- 
blishments, by  paying  a  tithe  of  their  harvests  ;  and 
they  experienced  in  fact  a  great  advantage,  as  the 
Order  which  founded  the  living,  erected  a  church 
and  a  parsonage,  and  gave  them  a  pastor,  who 
spared  them  long  journeys  to  perform  their  reUgi- 
ous  duties,  who  instructed  their  children  in  reli- 
gion, who  was  the  physician  in  times  of  sickness, 
arbiter  in  their  disputes,  and  who,  above  all,  being 
in  correspondence  with  those  orders  who  were  the 
most  skilful  agriculturists  in  Europe,  instructed 
them  in  the  art  of  agriculture,  till  then  unknown. 
At  that  period  were  imported  into  England,  as  yfell 
as  Ireland,  cattle,  trees  and  plants  which  bad 
never  before  been  known  in  those  countries.  The 
fact  deserves  attention,  that  this  tithe  formed  a 
kind  of  link  between  the  ignorant  and  the 
learned,  the  poor  and  the  rich,  and  that  the 
richest  countries  were  those  in  which  there  were 
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large  and  small  tithes  ;  because  there  the  rich  and 
the  learned  enjoyed  a  wider  field  of  action,  than  in 
those  parts  where  the  portion  of  the  clergy  was 
limited  to  the  thirtieth  sheaf  of  corn.  We  must  fur- 
ther remark,  that  in  countries  where  the  cultivator 
was  not  the  landowner,  but  only  the  occupier,  the 
paynaent  of  this  tithe  did  not  fall  upon  him  ;  for 
he  took  the  farm  at  a  price  proportioned  to  the 
burdens  which  it  had  to  support,  and  in  the  end 
the  whole  was  expended  in  the  parish. 

At  tlie  period  of  the  Reformation,  this  great  and 
admirable  association  was  destroyed,  and  ecclesi- 
astical property  confiscated.  The  produce  of  the 
tithes  was  given  to  Protestant  clergymen,  who, 
having  no  flocks,  resided  in  Dublin  or  England, 
leaving  the  agriculturists  under  the  conscientious 
scruple  of  paying  to  heretics,  and  of  giving  a  morsel 
of  bread  to  their  Catholic  pastor,  which  they  have 
always  done  without  murmur,  and  with  a  devotion 
that  proves  how  the  traditions  of  their  fathers 
have  convinced  them  of  the  sacredness  of  the  sa- 
cerdotal institutions. 

With  regai'd  to  the  interests  of  the  rural  popula- 
tion, the  Inquiry  develops  the  barbarous  state  into 
which  agriculture  is  fallen,  although,  two  centuries 
ago,  it  was  on  a  par  with  that  of  the  rest  of  Europe. 
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CONDITION  OF  THE  FAMILIES  OF  LABOURERS 
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TABLE, 

Showing  the  Parishes  in  which  this  laquiry  was  made,  the  number 
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CHAPTER  I. 

FOOD,  LODGING  AND  CLOTHING  OF  THE  PEASANTRY. 

In  the  different  districts  which  the  CommiBsioners  visited, 
they  made  iiiquiriea  respecting  the  customary  food  of  the 
inhabitants,  to  which  they  received  the  following  replies. 

Potatoes  constitute  the  principal,  and  in  many  cases  the 
sole  food  of  the  peasantry.  Persona  who  own  a  horse  and 
one  or  two  cows  can  procxure  no  other  j  being  obliged  to 
sell  their  butter  and  e^a  to  pay  their  rent,  they  can  never 
taste  them,  and  it  is  quite  a  luxury  for  the  labourers  oc- 
casionally to  eat  their  potatoes  with  thick  milk.  Twice  a 
year  they  indulge  in  a  little  bacon  or  a  herring.  All  those 
who  are  engaged  in  the  oatmeal  trade,  and  the  btJiers, 
state  to  the  Commissioners  that  they  had  never  sold  any- 
thing to  a  labourer  ;  and  in  contradiction  to  the  notion 
which  has  been  put  forth,  that  this  class  prefers  potatoes 
to  bread,  all  the  witnesses  declare  that  they  preferred 
bread,  but  could  not  afford  the  expense.  One  witness 
said,  that  com  can  never  become  the  food  of  the  people, 
80  long  as  the  farms  are  divided  into  three  or  four  acres, 
aiid  are  let  so  high. 

With  respect  to  the  quantity  of  potatoes  necessary  to 
feed  a  man,  his  wife  and  two  or  three  children,  all  the 
witnesses  declare  that  5lbs.  a  day  arc  required,  and  that 
the  people  eat  them  without  salt,  because  in  general  they 
cannot  afford  it. 

The  Commissioners  remark,  that,  having  taken  various 
opportmuties  of  visiting  the  people  at  their  meais^  when 
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they  were  not  expected,  they  had  never  seen  upon  the 
table  more  than  a  third  part  of  the  necessary  food. 

The  potatoe-crop,  said  a  witness,  is  in  Ireland  an  af- 
fair of  life  or  death.  When  it  fails,  a  complete  famine 
ensues  ;  com  is  out  of  the  question,  as  the  rich  alone  have 
the  means  of  buying  it. 

A  single  year  of  scarcity,  said  another  witness,  affects 
many  following  years,  for  the  people  are  compelled  to  eat 
the  seed-potatoes,  and  they  then  plant  such  bad  ones 
that  it  is  impossible  to  eat  them. 

The  Commissioners  investigated  the  comparative  ad- 
vantages of  com  over  potatoes,  as  food  for  the  people, 

The  great  weight  of  potatoes,  said  one  witness,  is  an 
obstacle  to  their  transport,  which  is  not  the  case  with 
com,  so  that  one  district  is  in  a  state  of  famine  whilst 
another  is  overflowing  with  provisions. 

Another  witness  said  that  the  crop  of  potatoes  is  very 
variable,  notwithstanding  that  their  cultivation  is  better 
understood;  and  if  it  were  as  precarious  as  formerly, 
the  great  increase  of  the  population  would  produce  in- 
calculable evils,  for  the  public  peace  depends  upon  the 
harvest. 

A  country  like  this,  said  a  third  witness,  in  which  the 
food  entirely  consists  of  potatoes,  has  always  three  months 
of  positive  famine — June,  July  and  August  ;  and  the 
longer  the  time  that  intervenes  between  the  growth  of 
the  potatoes  of  the  old  crop  and  the  new  one,  the  greater 
is  the  distress  of  the  whole  population.  The  people  are 
then  obliged  to  dig  up  the  potatoes,  although  they  are  no 
larger  than  a  pigeon^s  egg. 

The  crop  of  the  poor  labourers,  who  rent  small  plots  of 
land  by  the  year,  is  more  backward  by  two  or  three  weeks 
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than  that  of  the  farmers,  because  they  have  not  the  means 
of  sowing  until  too  late. 

The  potatoes  which  are  eaten  before  they  are  ripe  cause 
bowel-complainta,  which  are  very  prevalent  in  the  country 
at  these  periods. 

The  witnesses  say  that  the  labourers  in  these  times  of 
famine  are  reduced  to  one  meal  a  day  ;  they  cannot  even 
procure  cabbages.  The  majority  have  exhausted  their 
crop  of  potatoes  by  the  first  of  April,  and  in  May  there 
is  not  one  of  them  vrho  has  a  single  potatoe  left.  From 
this  time  to  the  month  of  October,  the  great  distresses  and 
disturbances  in  Ireland  prevail.  Employment  is  then 
scarce  ;  the  wholesale  dealers  supply  potatoes  on  credit,  at 
double  the  price  they  fetch  for  ready  money,  and  they 
exact  besides  some  days'  labour  gratis.  Without  this 
credit,  one  half  of  the  population  would  perish.  The 
peasantry,  knowing  that  the  following  year  they  must 
apply  to  these  same  dealers,  are  very  exact  in  paying 
them.  The  small  farmers  are,  in  this  respect,  pretty  nearly 
on  a  footing  with  the  labouring  classes,  but  they  obtain 
credit  more  easily. 

The  quality  of  the  potatoes  which  the  dealers  sell  at 
this  time  of  the  year  is  of  the  worst  description  :  they 
have  begun  to  sprout,  so  that  the  food  of  the  people  is 
composed  partly  of  potatoes  in  a  state  of  germination,  and 
partly  of  those  which  are  unripe  ;  and  it  is  calculated  that, 
by  digging  them  up  prematurely,  at  least  two  months  of 
the  food  supplied  in  the  year  is  lost. 

The  Commissioners  state,  that  the  year  in  which  they 
travelled  through  the  country  they  saw  the  people  eating 
potatoes  no  bigger  than  nuts  ;  that  the  distress  is  so  great, 
that  the  peasantry  are  obliged  to  feed  on  hedge-plants,  and 
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especially  on  wild  mustard,  wliich  gives  a  dark  yellow  colour 
to  the  skin  of  the  people.  The  quantity  of  it  consumed 
is  enormous. 

At  these  times,  say  the  witnesses,  there  is  an  end  to 
be^ng,  for  no  one  has  anything  to  give.  The  carts  carry 
nothing  to  the  markets,  for  the  people  hinder  every  kind 
of  circulation. 

A  magistrate  deposed  that  he  had  known  many  people, 
who,  regarding  transportation  as  a  means  of  putting  an 
end  to  their  misery,  have  committed  thefts  for  the  express 
purpose  of  bringing  upon  themaelvea  that  sentence. 

The  Commissioners  inquired  into  the  conditioQ 
of  the  dwellings. 

The  usual  dimensions  of  the  cabins  occupied  by  the 
peasantry  are  20  feet  in  length  by  ÏS  in  \ridth,  and  the 
walls  are  6  to  8  feet  high,  built  of  dry  stones,  plastered 
over  on  one  side.  The  cabins  very  rarely  consist  of  two 
rooms  ;  and,  where  this  is  the  case,  the  second,  situated 
behind  the  chimney,  serves  as  sleeping-room,  on  account 
of  the  warmth  afforded  by  the  chimney.  They  have  never 
more  than  one  story,  nor  any  ceiling.  Most  of  them 
have  no  chimney,  and  the  smoke  finds  its  way  out  of  a 
hole  which  ia  left  in  the  roof,  or  by  the  door  :  this  occa- 
sions eye-complaints  among  the  peasants.  There  is  fre- 
quently no  window. 

The  Commissioners,  in  the  visits  they  made,  fomid 
not  a  single  cabin  into  which  the  rain  did  not  penetrate. 
In  general  they  are  thatched  with  oat-  or  wheat-straw, 
but  the  poor  people  cannot  renew  the  roof,  and  they  re- 
cover  them  with    potatoe-stalks.      The    (loor  is  neither 


bricked,  md  recti  vea  no  pvepmlioa;  it  is 
lower  ÜHn  tfwlrvdaf  tfaec;raoad,iadMfiiIl  of  ineqnalt- 
ties  that  the  vitcrilaiidR  in  fittfe  paalfc 

TIm  rimwiiMifMn  lidhil  Ihiw  idhim  in  ftt,iwl,  iiHn 
two  months  of  exccsMfe  hcst,  and  did  not  find  a  single 
one  with  the  floor  drj.  Tlw]r  obaenred  manj  which  beg> 
gars  and  persons  ejected  from  thdr  holdings  had  cod- 
structed  in  the  ditches,  in  order  to  aroid  paying  anything 
(or  the  ground  they  occupied  ;  for  the  bodownen  kt  at 
an  extremely  dear  rate. 

The  ^tneases  say  that,  when  the  landlords  build  the 
cabins,  they  cost  them  5/.,  and  they  let  them  for  1/.  16*. 
a  year.  In  general  they  erect  them  on  their  worst  land, 
chiefly  od  bog-land,  because  the  tenant  quiddy  sets  to 
work  to  bring  into  cultivation  a  piece  of  famd,  for  which, 
at  the  end  of  three  years,  the  landlord  makes  him  pay 
renL  T\lien  he  is  unable  to  do  this,  all  that  he  poaaesKi 
is  seized — his  cow  or  his  pig. 

The  cost  attending  seizures  is  of  small  account,  and  the 
poor  are  forced  to  pay  this  in  labour  ;  in  the  barony  of 
Middlethird,  the  witnesses  say,  that  when  a  landlord  in- 
tends to  seize  the  potatoe-crop  of  a  labourer,  he  plants  a 
cross  on  the  spot,  and  there  Is  no  instance  of  the  unfor- 
tunate man  touching  the  crop. 

Generally  speaking,  said  an  old  man,  for  the  last  fifty 
years  the  dwellings  have  become  worse  and  worse,  and 
if  there  have  been  any  instances  to  the  contrary,  they 
have  been  in  the  towns. 

The  Commissioners,  in  addition  to  all  these  depositions, 
say  that  there  is  not  one  of  these  cabins  which  would  be 
considered  habitable  in  England  ;  that  the  Irish  live  in  a 
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State  of  filth  which  it  is  impossible  to  imagine  ;  that  the 
pig  which  they  rear  has  no  separate  sty,  but  lives  with  the 
family  ;  that  the  poorest  of  the  agricultural  population  in 
England  would  not  put  their  animals  into  the  cabins 
rented  by  the  Irish  at  1/.  10«.  a  year;  and  they  are  asto- 
nished that,  notwithstanding  such  poverty,  there  should 
still  exist  any  order  in  society. 

The  Commissioners  inquired  how  fuel  was  pro- 
cured» and  what  was  the  cost  of  it. 

The  common  fuel  of  the  country  is  turf.  There  is  an 
abundant  supply  of  it  in  the  bogs  j  but,  say  the  witnesses, 
it  is  not  within  the  reach  of  the  poorer  classes,  as  the  cost 
of  it  is  excessive— 1 8».  or  1/.  will  not  buy  sufficient  stock 
to  last  one  cabin  for  a  year. 

Hence,  tliey  add,  all  the  turf  M'hich  is  left  upon  the 
ground,  faggots  and  branches  of  trees,  are  stolen  ;  the  al- 
ternative is  either  to  steal  or  perish,  for  the  poor  have  no 
means  of  buying,  and  the  rich  will  not  give. 

This  thieving  is  not  considered  disgraceful,  and  parents 
even  encourage  their  children  to  it,  who  thus  become  ac- 
customed to  petty  depredation.  They  [ïilkge  the  fields  j 
and  some  crops,  such  as  turnips,  it  is  impossible  even  to 
attempt  to  cultivate,  as  it  is  a  great  luxury  to  the  peasantry 
to  eat  this  vegetable. 

Many  witnesses  were  of  opinion  that  most  of  the  diseases 
of  the  Irish  peasantry  arise  more  from  want  of  fuel  than 
from  bad  food  :  it  is  from  the  want  of  fires  that  rheumatism, 
fevers  and  pleurisies  are  so  common.  Those  bog-lands 
on  which  turf  is  cheap  are  tliickly  popidated,  which  is 
another  e\iL 
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The  Commissioners  made  iiiq[iiiries  respecting 
the  clothing  of  the  labouring  classes. 

A  man  without  any  &mO  v  is  able  to  provide  hîmsdf 
with  clothes,  but  one  who  has  a  wife  and  children  is  obliged 
to  go  without. 

The  following  is  the  cost  of  a  man's  dothing,  as  stated 
to  the  Commissioners  : — 


£    ». 

é. 

A  hat 

0    S 

0 

A  coat  of  the  coarsest  cloth    . 

0  16 

11 

Three  waistcoats     . 

0    5 

0 

Two  pairs  of  trowsers     . 

0  14 

8 

Three  pairs  of  shoes 

0  18 

0 

Six  pairs  of  stockings     . 

0    6 

0 

Six  shirts        .... 

0  12 

0 

Cost  for  three  years         .        3  15     7* 

The  witnesses  say  that,  since  the  peace,  the  custom  of 
wearing  shoes  and  stockings  has  diminished. 
The  cost  of  a  woman's  clothing  is  as  follows  : — 


One  cloak 
One  gov^-n 
One  petticoat 
Three  shifts 
Six  caps 
Three  aprons 
Two  handkerchiefs 


Cost  for  three  years         .        1  10  11. 
The  cost  of  shoes  for  the  women  is  not  included,  as 


£ 

s. 

d. 

0 

9 

6 

0 

6 

0 

0 

2 

8 

0 

3 

9 

0 

3 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

3 

0 

they  wear  none.  Those  who  are  the  best  off  carry  them  in 
their  hand  when  they  go  to  church,  and  put  them  on  when 
they  enter  it.  All  the  witnesses  state  that  the  above  cost 
for  dress  is  that  only  of  the  richest  farmers  ;  but  that  in 
this  class,  as  well  as  in  the  lower  ones,  the  children  go 
about  absolutely  naked  till  the  age  of  ten. 

It  is  very  seldom  that  the  people  purchase  new  clothes, 
— they  buy  all  the  old  clothes  they  can  find.  If  a  man 
has  money  enough  to  procure  a  fleece,  his  wife  spina  the 
wool,  and  they  get  it  made  into  cloth  by  a  weaver.  The 
farmers  holding  above  twenty  acres,  having  generally  two 
sheep,  have  their  cloth  made  at  their  own  homes. 

The  witnesses  proceeded  to  say,  that  many  of  the  pea- 
santry abstain  from  going  to  mass,  to  avoid  exposing  their 
extreme  misery  ;  and  a  great  number  of  them  would  have 
attended  the  sittings  of  the  Commissioners  if  they  had 
dared  to  appear  in  tatters.  The  clergymen  present  con- 
firmed these  statements,  and  added  that  scarcely  a  third  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  parishes  go  to  church,  from  want  of 
clothes  ;  they  take  it  by  turn  to  attend,  and  lend  one- 
another  their  clothes  for  that  purpose. 

The  Commissioners  state  that,  without  exception,  they 
found  the  children  quite  naked. 

With  respect  to  the  furniture,  the  following  facts  were 
confirmed  by  the  testimony  of  various  persons,  and  by  the 
visits  of  the  Commissioners  to  the  dwellings. 

Scarcely  a  third  of  the  families  of  the  small  farmers  and 
labourers  have  a  wooden  bedstead.  Those  in  use  cost  5*,, 
and  ought  to  last  ten  years  ;  but  from  the  extreme  damp- 
nesê  of  the  cabins,  they  last  only  half  that  time. 

A  whole  family  sleep  in  one  bed  ;  for  they  have  no- 
thing  to  cover  them,  and  they  thus  keep  one  another 
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warm.  Lads  and  girls  of  eighteen  years  lie  together, 
but  the  latter  at  the  head,  and  the  lada  at  the  foot  of  the 
bed. 

So  likewise  when  the  family  sleep  on  the  ground,  having 
no  bcd.stead,  they  lie  always  all  clustered  together  ;  and 
the  clergymen  declare  that  this  custom  causes  them  the 
greatest  pain,  but  that  they  never  make  any  observation  on 
it  at  confession,  in  order  not  to  caU  in  question  the  inno- 
cence of  their  children.  The  want  of  clothes,  of  fire  to 
dry  them,  and  of  covering  during  the  night,  cause  many 
more  diseases  than  bad  food. 

Very  few  families  have  a  palliasse  for  the  straw  upon 
which  they  lie.  A.  man  must  have  at  least  twenty  acres  to 
possess  a  blanket;  commonly  the  people  have  only  half 
a  blanket. 

A  magistrate  deposed  that,  in  his  rounds,  he  had  taken 
the  trouble  to  inspect  the  cabins  ;  that  out  of  six  dwellings, 
he  found  only  in  one  a  woollen  blanket  ;  and  that  the  great- 
est misery  which  the  Irish  have  to  suffer — especially  the 
children — is  from  the  cold. 

The  Commissioners,  in  the  visits  they  made,  found  the 
sexes  intermingled;  and  they  express  the  greater  surprise  at 
this,  as  the  Irish,  who  are  very  hospitable,  receive  with 
open  door  all  who  pass  by.  AU  the  inhabitants  of  a  cabin 
are  huddled  together  under  one  part  of  the  roof,  upon 
which  they  heap  potatoe-stalks,  to  prevent  the  rain  from 
falling  where  they  sleep. 

The  Commissioners  seldom  found  any  chairs  j  generally 
three-legged  stools  are  used.  All  the  utensils  consist  of 
an  iron  pot,  a  wooden  box,  a  pitcher  to  hold  water,  a  knife, 
an  iron  fork,  and  two  or  three  wooden  platters. 

They  describe  the  condition  of  200  cabins  which  they 
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visited;  in  many  they  found  absolutely  nothing  at  all. 
Nothing  can  exceed  the  dirt  and  misery  in  which  the 
people  Live  ;  in  order  to  keep  tliemaelvea  warm,  they  lie 
by  the  side  of  the  pig. 

The  most  wretched  dwellings  are  found  on  the  bogs, 
where  those  take  refuge  who  have  been  forced  to  quit  their 
farms  upon  the  consolidation  of  the  lands,  which  system  at 
the  present  time  causes  the  greatest  discontent  and  suffer- 
ing in  certain  baronies. 

The  Archdeacon  of  Meath  says  that,  whilst  travelling 
through  Europe,  he  made  a  point  of  examining  into  the 
condition  of  the  people  j  that  he  has  found  nothing  at  all 
similar  to  Ireland,  and  that  it  is  a  mystery  to  him  how  the 
Irish  are  able  to  endure  so  much  cold  and  hunger. 


REMARKS. 

This  picture  of  the  state  of  tMngs  throughout 
Ireland  merits  the  more  attention,  as  the  inhabit- 
ants of  France  and  a  great  part  of  Germany  are 
advancing  more  or  less  rapidly  toward  the  same 
state — cold  and  famine  ;  and  the  only  difference 
between  these  countries  and  Ireland  is,  that  their 
inhabitants  have  not  like  the  Irish  a  sense  of  their 
sufferings  and  perils.  In  addition  to  this,  the 
division  of  lands,  which  is  the  cause  of  all  the 
calamities,  is  honestly  regarded  by  them  and  by 
their  governments  as  a  source  of  prosperity. 

k2 
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Hie  theories  of  the  eighteenth  century  have 
struck  deep  root  in  the  minds  of  people  on  the 
continent  ;  whilst  in  England,  the  highest  classes  of 
society  have  always  received  them  with  fear  and 
distrust,  however  great  the  authority  of  those  who 
supported  them.  Montesquieu  and  Adam  Smith 
have  estabUshed  a  school  in  the  rest  of  Europe  : — 
no  laws  of  entail,  no  rights  of  primogeniture,  no 
restrictions  in  the  sale,  purchase  or  division  of 
lands  ;  consequently  no  territorial  property,  espe- 
cially among  the  rehgious  orders  ;  no  corporation  of 
arts  and  trades,  no  apprenticeships.  "  Let  things 
alone,"  has  been  the  general  motto.  The  En- 
glish Parliament,  exclusively  composed  of  land- 
owners, have  allowed  the  ancient  regulations  re- 
specting corporations  of  arts  and  trades,  as  well  as 
apprenticeships,  to  lose  their  power,  as  if  it  were 
a  matter  of  indifférence.  These  inquiries  will  show 
what  have  been  the  effects  of  this  relaxation. 

The  same  Parliament,  on  the  contrary,  has  main- 
tained the  ancient  jurisprudence  relative  to  terri- 
torial property  in  England.  But  in  Ireland,  where 
the  English  could  not  reside,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  the  Parliament  has  not  interfered  ;  that  is  to 
say,  the  landowner  has  not  been  obliged  to  make 
enclosures,  to  form  water-courses,  to  drain  the 
bog-lands,  to  open  new  roads,  or  to  keep  up  the 
old  ones. 
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Every  landowner  has  been  at  liberty  to  portion 
out  the  soil  into  farms  of  ten,  five,  or  even  of  one 
acre  ;  he  has  been  at  liberty  to  sell  for  fifty  years, 
for  a  hundred  years,  and,  in  short,  has  been  left  to 
act  as  be  pleases.    We  see  the  fruits  of  this. 

In  Great  Britain  things  have  not  been  allowed 
to  take  their  own  course  in  this  respect.  The 
reader  will  soon  judge  of  this  other  system. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

OK  ORPHANS,  FOUNDLINGS,   AND  BA8TABDS. 

Extracts  from  the  Depoaitionê. 

Provinct  of  Connavgkt,  coMit/y  of  GaluMy,  Examination»  tak^n  hy  Framcia 
Diggeru,  Etq.j  and  W,  T.  M'Cullagh,  Eaq.  ;  pariah  ofHcadford, 
barony  qf  Clarr.     Sixte f a  vitnenea. 

It  is  impossible  for  the  working  classes  to  lay  by  a  half- 
penny, and  they  seldom  try  to  do  so.  They  are  therefore 
not  able  to  leave  anything  to  their  children  in  case  these 
become  orphans. 

Orphans  are  chiefly  supported  by  small  collections  made 
at  chapel  and  from  house  to  house. 

In  this  parish  two  orphan  children  were  supported  by  a 
poor  man,  who  was  an  insolvent  himself.  He  was  in  gaol 
for  the  last  two  months,  and  the  neighbours  made  a  trifling 
collection  for  the  children  among  themselves. 

There  are  fewer  desertions  than  formerly,  the  principal 
cause  of  which  is,  that  there  is  now  no  assessment  made 
by  the  vestry  for  the  support  of  the  children. 

When  the  Foundling  Hospital  was  open,  it  was  much 
less  expensive  to  send  the  children  up  to  Dublin,  than  to  pay 
for  nursing  them  in  the  parish  ;  and  the  closing  of  the 
Foundling  Hospital  is  in  this  respect  a  great  loss. 

Nevertheless,  according  to  other  witnesses,  many  found- 
lings have  been  kept  in  the  country  rather  than  send  them 
to  the  Foundling  Hospital;  and  the  people  congratulate 
themselves  on  the  closing  of  this  establishment,  because  all 
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the  children  were  there  brought  up  in  the  Protestant  reli- 
gion. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  establish  a  legislative  interference 
that  would  not  be  calculated  to  increase  the  number  of 
desertions.  The  Foundling  Hospital  was  good  at  the  time 
when  it  existed,  to  prevent  the  desertion  of  children; 
for  in  this  case  they  were  brought  to  the  churchwarden  of 
the  parish,  and  were  supposed  to  belong  to  a  l^rotestant 
family  ;  the  Catholic  mothers  made  therefore  every  exer- 
tion to  keep  them. 

Pariah  of  Kilcummin,  barony  of  Moyculien.    Twenty  witnesse». 

The  evidence  of  Mary  Carr  gives  an  idea  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  foundlings  and  orphans  are  brought  up. 
There  are  fifty  widows  in  the  parish,  who  are  in  the  same 
situation  as  this  woman,  supported  by  the  bounty  of  their 
neighbours,  and  upon  the  brink  of  mendicancy.  She  gave 
the  following  deposition. 

"I  am  a  widow.  My  daughter  also  is  a  widow.  I  am 
rearing  a  foundling,  who  is  now  twelve  years  old.  I  have 
a  cabin,  for  which  I  pay  Sa.  a  year  rent.  I  am  two  years 
in  arrear.  I  was  not  able  to  work  hard  for  the  last  three 
jtBT»;  before  that  I  used  to  manufacture  a  bit  of  can- 
mas  to  pay  my  rent.  I  often  go,  at  the  risk  of  my  life, 
to  places  for  the  neighbours,  striving  to  earn  something. 
For  one  day  that  we  have  enough  to  eat,  we  are  two  days 
that  we  have  not.  I  attend  the  sick  sometimes.  I  need 
not  risk  myself  at  all,  but  for  the  little  boy,  who  must  have 
something  to  eat.  I  received  altogether  6/.  9«.  4üf.  from 
the  parish  for  supporting  the  child.  The  people  are  un- 
willing to  pay  the  cess  ;  I  do  not  think  they  are  able. 
The  blanket  that  was  on  my  bed  1  cut  up  to  make  two 
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little  petticoats  for  the  child.  I  do  not  knovp  what  kitchen 
means.  I  am  not  able  to  buy  a  halfpenny-worth  of  milk  in 
the  fortnight,  and  have  not  tasted  even  a  herring  these  three 
months  :  1  got  no  meal  since  the  time  it  was  given  out  by 
the  Committee.  I  cannot  spin  wool,  but  sometimes  get  a 
stone  of  potatoes  from  a  neighbour  for  spinning  one  pound 
of  flax  :  a  cripple,  three  feet  high,  might  spin  flax,  but  it 
requires  a  strong  person  to  spin  wool.  A  woman  would  get 
Gd.  a  dozen  for  yarn  fifteen  yeai-s  ago,  but  now  she  would 
not  get  3rf.  My  part  of  the  collection  at  the  church  is 
sometimes  Id.  and  sometimes  l^d.a.  week." 


Parish  of  Tuam,  town  of  Taam,  barony  of  Clare  ;    evidence  of  the  Pro- 
leatant  Ârcfibùht^,  uritten  by  himjielf. 

Any  children  that  are  deserted  are  supposed  to  be  ille- 
gitimate. There  have  been  some  instances  of  their  perish- 
ing before  they  were  discovered,  but  they  have  been  very 
few.  From  the  present  rate  of  wages  and  the  little  em- 
ployment given  to  labourers,  they  would  be  utterly  unable 
to  support  the  orphans  of  the  pai-ish,  since  they  can  hardly 
maintain  themselves.  The  support  of  orphans  generally 
falls  upon  the  nearest  relatives. 

At  the  last  assizes  the  Protestant  clergy  sought  for 
presentments  from  the  going  judge  of  assize,  but  few  pa- 
rishes obtained  what  was  requisite.  The  churchwardens 
are  obliged  to  take  care  of  deserted  children,  but  last 
Easter  there  was  no  appointment  of  such  offices.  There 
is  an  odiuui  attached  to  the  office,  the  duty  of  which  is  to 
levy  a  rate  upon  the  parish,  and  it  was  severe  to  inflict 
upon  Protestants  exclusively  such  an  office.  When  the 
churchwardens  had  the  charge  of  foundlings,  they  were  al- 
ways taken  good  care  of,  and  had  great  tenderness  shown 
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them.  The  clergy  visited  them,  and  the  charchwardens  saw 
them  at  the  period»  when  those  who  took  care  of  them 
were  paid. 

Five  pounds  per  annum  is  the  highest  sum  for  the  sup- 
port of  each  child.  Heretofore  the  aura  waa  provided  by 
a  vestry  assessment  ;  but  since  that  was  abohshed,  it  ha« 
been  sought  for  under  a  special  law  from  the  going  judge 
of  assize. 

When  the  children  attained  a  certain  age,  they  were  ap- 
prenticed, and  for  this  an  apprentice-fund  was  levied  on 
the  parish.  When  children  are  deserted  at  a  more  ad- 
vanced age  than  what  may  be  termed  infancy,  the  law 
makes  no  provision  for  them,  and  they  generally  become 
beggars. 

The  practice  of  taking  care  of  deserted  children  increases 
the  number  of  desertions  ;  but  if  no  charge  were  taken  of 
them,  might  not  a  worse  crime  in  consequence  be  appre- 
hended ? 

The  present  system  requires  improvement:  that  which  I 
woidd  propose,  is  to  commit  the  superintendence  of  de- 
serted children  exclusively  to  the  Protestant  parochial  mi- 
nistry, and  that  the  funds  requisite  be  entrusted  to  them, 
and  the  due  administration  thereof  be  accounted  for  before 
the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners.  The  general  opinion, 
however,  is  against  this  arrangement. 

Desertion  has  not  decreased  since  the  closing  of  the 
Foundling  Hospital  in  Dublin. 

Evidene»  qf  the  Catholic  Arckbwhop  of  Tuam,  written  by  hivutlf. 

There  Ls  »carcely  an  example  (I  never  heard  of  any)  of 
legitimate  children  having  been  deserted.  There  are  not 
any  funds  for  the  support  of  deserted  children  ;  few  of  them 
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br  the  religious  orders.    The 
■hrajB  take  care  of  them. 


Mm  èy  Mbm  Spemetr.  Eaq.,  amd  Witttm 
rf  Mmritk,  Fomrtttnmt- 


it  for  the  support  of  deserted 
for  three  yeare,  although 
has  lately  very  much  increased  by 
One  of  the  officers  of  health 
be  Ich  tiban  three  hundred  children 
tke  age  of  tvcire  years  vrithout  father  and  mother; 
WS  nised,  by  which  perhaps  one-fourth  of 
He  could  not  say  what  had  become 
of  tbe  OÜKZ«.  A  hoge  number  must  have  been  reduced 
tobcgpory;  the  üaUit»  of  the  town  labourers  particularly 
canUacBreely  hare  any  other  resource. 

A  poor  nun,  •  wesver,  stated  that  one  of  his  neighbotin 
had  taken  four  of  these  children,  another  three,  and  that 
his  anatandhimaelf  had  received  two  ;  that  they  could  not 
do  othenriae,  since  the  parents  had  died  suddenly.  Not 
one  of  those  who  took  tbe  charge  of  these  children  had  the 
means  of  boilii^  a  potatoe  more. 
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There  are  four  deserted  children  in  the  parish,  all  of 
whom  were  deserted  more  than  two  years  ago.  Th» 
support  of  the  children  now  falls  on  the  nurses,  with 
whom  they  were  put  out  by  the  churchwardens,  before 
the  collection  of  the  parochial  funds  for  their  support 
ceased. 

A  labourer,  one  of  those  on  whom  the  support  of  three 
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foundlings  has  devolved,  says  :  "  I  have  seven  children  of 
my  own  to  support  ;  four  years  ago  my  wife  undertook  the 
care  of  a  foundling  for  6*.  a  month.  We  were  regu- 
larly paid  for  the  first  and  second  years.  The  third  year  I 
processed  the  churchwardens,  and  recovered  the  amount; 
but  though  the  churchwarden  is  by  law  accountable  to 
me  for  the  money,  the  law  is  little  protection  to  me,  as 
I  am  too  poor  to  pay  for  it.  1  worked  yesterday  for  5rf., 
ftnd  have  no  work  today,  and  the  expense  of  serving  the 
process  and  the  attorney's  fee  would  amount  to  4s.  6d." 

An  instance  was  mentioned  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  vil- 
lage, where  a  child  was  deserted,  undertaking  its  support  ; 
they  passed  the  child  from  house  to  house,  leaving  it  a 
few  weeks  at  each,  as  agreed  on  among  them, 

Parith  qf  Cvng,  viliage  i\f  Cong,    fifteen  wifne$»e». 
There  are  two  young  orphan  children  ;  a  peasant  took 
them  to  his  cabin  for  a  year  and  a  half,  while  they  begged 
for  their  food,  which  he  could  not  aäbrd  them. 

County  ((f  Roicommoa  ;  examination»  taken  Ay  F.  Diggent,  Esq.,  and  W. 
M'Cuilagh,  Eiq.  ;  parith  of  Boyle,  harony  qf  Boyie,    JVn  viinesstM, 

There  are  six  deserted  children  on  the  list  in  this 
parish,  all  supposed  to  be  illegitimate.  More  children 
are  lefl  in  houses  than  in  fields  or  on  the  road.  The 
wotneu  who  nurse  the  foundlings  become  almost  Invari- 
ably attached  to  them,  and  rear  them  as  their  own  chil- 
dren. 

These  people  are  opposed  to  the  re-establishment  of 
the  Foundling  Hospital,  because  it  separated  for  life  the 
child  from  the  mother  ;  whereas  now  she  watches  what 
becomes  of  it,  and  can  claim  it  again,  if  circumstances 
enable  her  to  bring  it  up. 
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One  witness  said,  that  it  was  certainly  veiy  bad  to 
desert  a  child,  but  that  it  was  still  worse  to  send  it  to  the 
Foundling  Hospital,  where  it  was  made  a  Protestant.  It 
was  stated,  moreover,  to  be  much  less  expensive  to  nurse 
foundlings  in  the  country  than  to  send  them  to  an  hospi- 
tal ;  and  all  the  witnesses  agree  that  the  child,  not  acqui- 
ring in  that  establishment  family  habits,  turned  out  ill. 

Proriiife  of  Leinsfer,  count}/  «j/"  Carlo«-  ;  eramina/ioM  taken  by  Caplain 
White  and  T.  N.  famghan,  Eiq,  ;  union  of  Aghade  and  BaUin. 
baromf  qf  Forth.    Fottr  witntt^et. 

The  Catholic  priest  estimated  the  number  of  deser- 
tions each  year  at  about  three,  and  nearly  as  many  or- 
phans are  left  unpro\'ided  for  :  notwithstanding  the  general 
miseiy,  the  charitable  people  receive  and  keep  them  until 
they  are  old  enough  to  gain  their  livelihood.  He  prefers 
this  system  to  the  Hospital,  or  any  other  means  of  bring- 
ing up  these  children. 

Pariah  qf  Carlote,  barony  of  CarloK.    TtKntg-niHe  tcifneattt. 

The  construction  put  on  the  laws  about  the  pro\'ision  for 
deserted  children,  requires  that  the  child  must  be  under 
twelve  months  old,  found  destitute,  and  without  any  traces 
ns  to  the  parents.  If  at  the  vestry  the  parishioners  dis- 
agree about  the  provision  for  a  deserted  child,  the  clergy- 
man applies  to  the  sitting  judge  of  assize,  who  ^ves  &ßai 
on  the  parish.  The  churchwarden  takes  charge  of  de- 
serted children  as  overseer  of  deserted  children,  but  not 
in  his  character  as  churchwarden.  The  children  are  sent 
to  school,  and  must  be  brought  up  Protestants.  The 
limit  of  expenditure  for  each  child  is  5/.  a  year,  and  the 
assessment  is  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  children  on 
the  list.    A  clergyman  gave  his  opinion  that  the  religious 
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persuasion  of  the  child  ought  to  be  decided  by  the  ma- 
jority of  the  rate-payers. 

Pariih  of  Dunlfcknt/  and  Welts,  barony  cf  Idrone.  Ticenty-ßve  tritne8$e9. 

The  laboiiring  classes  are  quite  unable  to  make  any 
provision  for  their  children  being  left  orphans.  There  are 
in  this  parish  from  thirty  to  forty  orphans,  supported  cither 
by  their  relations  or  by  begging  ! 

A  rate  is  laid  for  the  support  of  foundlings,  but  the  law 
only  allows  a  provision  for  children  under  twelve  rnontlis 
old,  found  destitute  and  deserted- 

The  facility  of  having  illegitimate  children  well  taken 
care  of  may  increase  the  number  of  them,  but  it  prevents 
infanticide,  no  instance  of  which  has  occurred  for  twelve 
years. 

The  Protestant  Dean  thinks  the  closing  of  the  Dublin 
'Foundling  Hospital  a  matter  of  regret,  and  that  it  has 
been  a  cause  of  great  inconvenience  to  the  pai'ochial  clergy. 
The  witnesses  state  that  the  children  put  out  to  nurses  are 
much  better  cared  for  than  those  brought  up  in  the  ho- 
spitals, that  they  are  more  moral,  because  they  become 
members  of  the  family,  and  that  such  an  attachment  grows 
up  between  the  peasants  and  the  children,  that  it  is  with 
the  greatest  pain  and  reluctance  the  nurses  will  give 
them  up,  and  the  children  have  often,  when  ajjprenticed 
out,  run  away  from  their  masters  and  returned  to  their 
nurses. 

Province  of  Munstar,  parith  of  Kilbrogan  and  Bailymooden,  barony  of 
Kinnalmeaky  ;  ftaminationa  taJcen  by  Thomaa  Martin,  E»q.  and  John 
Lalor,  Eti],    Twntty  tcitiicnes. 

A  most  extraordinary  mode  of  providing  for  foundlings 
has  been  adopted  for  some  years  in  this  parish.    For- 
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«f  the  Coik  Hoqpit«!  wm  very 
tbere  was  bo  obyrtioa  to  recenring  chQdren 
at  lite  eaaatij«  fivoy  child  which 
■•  m  Piwiifqf  nci  sent  to  Cork, 
and  tiie  «oinao  who  brooght  it  geaenDy  took  a  letter  to 
the  efamuiwide«  of  MMDe  pniih  there,  «ho  aent  the  child 
to  the  hoipilal  When,  in  wwpifnpr  of  the  diminu- 
tion of  the  fonda  of  the  hmpifiTj  a  zcgnktioa  was  made 
that  no  finindling  should  be  received  but  those  of  Coiric 
and  the  libertiea,  the  parochial  anthoritie«  of  Bandon 
had  recoune  to  the  fbOowiag  expedient  to  save  their 
parishes  from  the  harden  of  aappoftmg  the  foundlings. 
Each  cfaQd^  as  aooo  as  possible  after  being  discovered, 
«as  given  in  charge  to  a  woman  named  Rebecca  Clarke, 
who  was  understood  to  take  it  to  Coric  and  get  it  into  the 
hospital;  she  received  10«.  for  each  child.  It  appears 
that  this  system  still  continues.  Mrs.  Clarke,  on  being 
examined,  stated,  that  her  mode  of  getting  a  child  into  the 
hospital  is  to  expose  it  in  Cork,  either  at  the  gate  of  the 
hospital  or  in  some  gentleman's  hall.  The  child  then,  of 
course,  becomes  a  foundling  of  the  parish  in  which  it  is 
thus  exposed,  and  it  is  sent  by  the  churchwarden  of  that 
parish  to  the  hospital.  Within  a  fortnight  from  the  pre- 
sent time  (October  2nd,  1834),  Mrs.  Clarke  has  exposed 
a  child  in  this  way  ;  she  says  that,  although  she  has  been 
going  on  thus  for  years,  she  was  but  once  detected,  and 
then  she  could  not  be  punished,  as  she  was  not  caught  in 
the  fact. 

This  account  of  the  way  in  which  the  children  were 
disposed  of,  after  they  left  Bandon,  rests  on  the  authority 
of  Mrs,  Clarke  alone.  The  foundling-overseers  knew  or 
know  nothing  more  than  that  she  got  the  children  and 
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was  paid.  The  witnesses,  however,  gave  her  a  good  cha- 
racter, and  she  herself  speaks  with  the  greatest  apparent 
candour  and  openness,  and,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe, 
with  truth. 

Tliis  inquiry  was  continued  in  the  same  manner  in  a 
multitude  of  parishes  in  different  counties  of  Ireland,  and 
the  evidence  established  facts  of  the  same  nature  as  those 
already  cited. 

In  several  baronies  it  was  stated  that  there  are  usually 
four  orphans  to  one  foundling,  and  that  the  vestry  has  not 
the  power  to  levy  a  cess  for  orphans,  whilst  they  have  the 
power  of  doing  so  for  foundlings  under  twelve  months 
old,  whose  parents  cannot  be  discovered. 

In  other  baronies  the  people  refuse  to  pay  the  rate  fixed 
by  the  churchwardens,  and  prefer  rather  themselves  to 
take  charge  of  the  children  from  charity  than  to  let  them 
become  Protestants.  Nevertheless,  in  all  other  respects, 
there  are  no  complaints  against  the  churchwardens,  who 
have  veiy  difficult  duties  to  perform,  and  who  are  veiy 
upright. 

The  private  societies  which  have  been  formed  for  or- 
phans and  foundlings  are  always  under  the  control  of  a 
Protestant  minister,  and  on  condition  that  the  children 
are  Protestants.  Thus  the  witnesses  say  that  these  so- 
cieties have  never  been  at  all  successful, 

The  people  everywhere  prefer  that  no  law  should  be 
enacted  respecting  the  manner  of  bringing  up  oqjhans 
and  foundlings,  rather  than  to  force  them  to  be  Protest- 
ants ;  for  up  to  the  present  day  all  the  funds  raised  by 
authority  can  be  applied  only  on  condition  that  the  child- 
ren shall  be  brought  up  in  the  established  religion,  and  it 
is  for  this  reason  that  the  people  refuse  to  pay.     Several 
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witnesses  state  that,  if  religious  ordere  were  to  be  esta- 
blished, all  the  difficulties  would  be  removed. 

In  the  barony  of  Ophaly  a  union  of  Catholic  parishes 
has  been  made  for  orphans  and  foundlings,  whidi  con- 
tains twelve  orphans  and  three  deserted  children.  Two 
of  these  latter  are  supported  by  private  contribution,  and 
one  by  a  grant  of  grand  jury  presentment,  and  no  great 
difficulty  is  found  in  collecting  it.  This  union  of  parishes 
ha»  been  made,  because  a  single  parish  is  not  rich  enough 
to  pay  the  cost  attending  the  appUcation  to  the  judge  of 
Msize  for  [jermission  to  levy  a  rate. 

In  many  parishes  the  witnesses  state  that  the  charity 
of  the  Catholics  takes  the  place  of  the  Protestant  law, 
and  docs  much  more  good. 


BASTARDY. 

Prorinri'  of  ('onnaught,  county  of  Galvay  ;  framinationa  taken  by  F. 
DitjgfM,  K»q.,  and  W.  T.  M'Cullagk,  Etq.  ;  parith  of  HfW^ford, 
barotty  of  Clan.     Sixteen  mtneua. 

Dastards  are  never  supported  by  the  parish  except  in 
cases  of  desertion.  Feelings  of  honour  frequently  induce 
marriage  before  the  birth  of  the  child. 

An  allowance  has  usually  l>een  granted  to  the  woman  at 
the  petty  sessions  for  the  last  twenty  years  :  the  amount 
vuries  from  21.  to  4/.,  according  to  circumstances,  for  three 
years.  The  woman's  oath  is  the  only  evidence'required  ;  and 
her  having  been  a  bad  character  docs  not  affect  her  claim. 

Unless  married  to  the  fathers  of  their  cliildren,  women 
who  have  had  bastards  seldom  get  husbands;  and  the 
witnesses  are  persuaded  that,  by  the  influence  of  a  ma- 
gistrate and  a  clergyman,  any  man  might  be  forced  into 
marriage. 
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The  woman  falls  very  considerably  in  the  estimation  of 
her  neighbours,  and  a  pecuniary  consideration  would  never 
induce  a  labourer  to  marry  one  of  this  class. 

The  bastard  children  are  subject  to  taimts,  and  a  small 
farmer  ttouM  have  a  great  objection  to  give  his  daughter  to 
one  of  them  in  marriage. 

A  female  bastard  is  never  reproached,  and  the  genüe- 
man's  bastard  is  more  reproached  than  the  poor  man's. 


Ccrtm/jrof  Mayo  ;  examinations  taken  by  John  Spencer.  Esq.,  and  fVilson 
Gray,  Esq.  ;  pariah  qf  KHmore  Erris,  barony  of  Errii,  EiyfUeen 
witnetteÊ. 

A  magistrate  stated,  that  within  the  last  three  years  at 
the  petty  sessions  for  the  half-barony  of  Erris,  containing 
a  population  of  23^000  persona,  about  twenty-five  applica- 
tions for  wages  for  nursing  bastards  had  been  made  by  the 
mothers  against  the  fathers. 

The  mother's  oath  affihating  the  child  is  taken,  but  it 
must  be  supported  by  other  circumstantial  evidence,  or 
some  implied  acknowledgment  on  the  part  of  the  father, 
before  proceedings  can  be  taken  against  him. 

It  is  questionable  whether  the  law  authorizes  the  church- 
wardens to  issue  an  order  to  seize  the  property  of  the  fa- 
ther; nevertheless  they  do  this,  and  the  judge  always  ap- 
proves it. 

The  wages  granted  vary,  according  to  the  father's  abi- 
lity to  pay  them,  from  5*.  to  11».  a  quarter;  and  this  al- 
lowance is  made  for  eighteen  months  or  two  years. 

The  father  invariably  refuses  to  marry  the  mother  of  the 
chüd,  and  the  influence  of  the  priest  alone  ein  bring  him 
to  consent  to  it.  It  is  an  invariable  practice  fur  the  two 
parties  to  go  to  coufcssloa  before  marrying. 
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One  of  the  witnesses  declares  hia  belief  that  nine  out  of 
ten  rape  cases  are  fictitious,  got  up  merely  for  the  purpose 
of  forcing  the  father  to  marry.  Under  this  impression,  a 
regulation  has  been  imposed  upon  the  Catholic  clei^  of 
this  diocese,  not  to  marry  such  parties  while  a  prosecution 
is  pending. 

The  facts  stated  by  the  witnesses  cited  in  the  other  di- 
stricts of  Ireland  are  of  the  same  kind  as  the  preceding. 

One  witness  declares  that  the  number  of  bastards  in  the 
towns  is  two  per  cent,  on  the  number  of  births.  Another 
states  that  in  the  country  the  proportion  is  one  per  cent., 
and  in  parts  where  there  is  a  garrison  three  per  cent.  ; 
and  that  in  this  number  one-half  the  parents  marry 
eventually. 

In  some  parishes  the  women  pursue  the  father,  smash 
his  windows,  abuse  him;  and  all  the  inhabitants  back 
them,  and  force  the  man  to  marry,  or  to  quit  the  country. 


REMARKS. 


In  all  ages  there  have  existed  orphans  according 
to  the  decrees  of  Providence,  and,  according  to  the 
human  passions,  natural  children  and  foundlings. 
As  the  various  parts  which  compose  the  struc- 
ture of  society  pass  thus  under  the  observation  of 
the  reader,  he  is  easily  enabled  to  analyse  them,  or 
rather  to  compare  them  one  with  another.  During 
the  fifty  centuries  wliich  preceded  the  Christian  œra, 
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society  was  composed  only  of  masters  and  slaves, 
and  at  the  present  day  a  portion  of  the  globe  is 
still  under  the  same  system.  No  one  can  deny  that 
this  state  of  things  is  more  favourable  to  orphans 
and  natural  children,  of  whom  we  speak,  than  the 
system  at  present  existing  in  Ireland.  For  in  the 
former  case  the  most  disadvantageous  condition  in 
the  lot  of  these  children  was  their  being  the  chil- 
dren of  slaves  ;  but  they  bad  at  the  same  time  a 
master  obliged  by  the  law  and  by  his  own  interests 
to  feed,  lodge  and  clothe  them,  without  their  being 
conscious  of  the  weight  of  slavery. 

Has  Christianity  then  come  to  make  worse  the 
condition  of  that  class  for  which  our  Saviour  had 
such  a  predilection  ?  Certainly  not — quite  the 
contrary.  In  the  state  of  slavery  the  masters  of 
these  children  provided  only  for  their  corporeal 
wants  ;  and  Christianity,  in  depriving  them  of  that 
protection,  substituted  other  protectors,  temporal 
as  well  as  spiritual,  in  the  religious  orders.  At 
the  period  when  men  were  freed  from  slavery,  reli- 
gious orders  were  simultaneously  established,  who 
formed  the  most  essential  condition  of  the  new 
state  of  society  which  was  established  ;  for  without 
them  what  was  to  become  of  these  children  ?  The 
Protestant  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  in  his  evidence, 
manifests  so  strongly  his  conviction  that  the  con- 
fiscated property  of  the  religious  orders,  with  which 
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the  Protestant  clergy  is  gorged,  belongs  to  these 
children,  that  he  proposes  to  form  establishments 
for  their  reception,  but  upon  the  condition  of  their 
being  brought  up  as  Protestants. 

Of  all  the  species  of  persecution  attempted  by 
the  Protestants  upon  the  Catholics  in  Ireland,  this 
is  the  most  ingenious,  but  has  not  been  the  most 
successful.  The  faith  and  charity  of  the  Catholics 
have  a  strength,  which  neither  Protestant  arch- 
bishop or  sovereign  can  corrupt*.  Here  then  is  an 
entire  people,  having  only  a  half  of  the  necessary 
means  of  subsistence  to  support  them  in  their  toils, 
willing  to  take  upon  themselves  the  maintenance 
of  these  children,  and  doing  so,  without  being 
able,  as  they  simply  express  it,  "  to  boil  a  potatoe 
the  more." 


*  [The  author  hat  imputed  a  religious  motive  to  the  Archbishop  of 
Dublin,  when  his  object  was  simply  one  of  benevolence  and  charity. 
Of  couirse  a  Protestant  Archbishop  could  only  sanction  the  education 
of  children  in  his  own  creed.  It  rer|uirc8  a  very  jaundiced  eye  to  se« 
anything  of  a  spirit  of  persecution  in  the  Archbishop's  recommendation. 
EiroLiEU  Editor.] 
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CHAPTER   III. 

WIDQW8  WITH   FAMILIES  OP  YOUNO  CHILDREN. 

Protrinee  nfConnaught,  county  of  Galway  ;  examinations  taken  by  F.  Dig- 
gens,  Esq.,  and  fV.  T.  M'Citllagh,  Esq.  ;  parish  qf  KilcummÏH, 
bartMjf  qf  Moycullen.    Twenty  teitneaatM. 

In  order  to  fom»  an  accurate  estimate  of  the  proportion  of 
those  amongst  this  class  of  the  community  who  are  able 
to  support  themselves,  or  are  either  in  part  or  altogether 
dependent  on  their  relations  and  neighbours,  the  following 
inquiry  was  made  into  the  circumstances  and  condition  of 
all  the  widows  hving  in  a  limited  district. 

The  village  of  Outerard  was  chosen,  without  any  refer- 
ence to  its  comparative  poverty  or  comfort  ;  nor  was  it  until 
the  several  instances  narrated  had  been  gone  through,  that 
the  witnesses  expressed  their  opinion,  that  if  in  anything 
this  was  not  a  fair  specimen  of  the  condition  of  the  entire 
parish,  the  difference  consisted  in  there  being  some  trifling 
advantages  belonging  to  the  poor  «f  Outerard  above  those 
of  the  average  of  villages  in  the  neighbourhood. 

By  this  enumeration  it  appears,  that  in  a  village  con- 
taining one  hundred  and  fourteen  families  there  are  twenty- 
two  widows  ;  of  these,  six  are  entirely  dependent  on  their 
relations  for  support,  and  two  partly  so  maintained  ;  eight 
live  upon  the  bounty  of  their  neighbours,  and  one  is  as- 
sisted by  their  charity  to  support  herself:  five  maintain 
themselves  altogether  by  their  own  industry.  There  are 
«even  who  have  families  of  young  children  j  of  the  whole 
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number,  not  more  than  half  can  be  said  to  be  removed 
above  abject  want,  and  but  five  enjoy  any  degree  of  com- 
fort. 

1.  Mary  Kelly  is  forty-five  or  fifty  years  of  age  ;  is  eleven 
years  a  widow  ;  has  four  children — ^two  sons,  the  eldest  of 
whom  is  only  thirteen,  and  two  daughters,  the  eldest  of 
whom  is  fourteen.  She  lives  in  a  small  cabin,  built  for  her 
by  an  officer  who  was  quartered  here  ;  she  has  no  plot  nor 
potatoe-grouud,  and  pays  no  rent  ;  she  is  quite  unable  to 
work  in  a  field,  and  has  no  earnings.  She  had  some  good 
days  in  her  father's  house,  who  was  a  comfortable  farmer, 
and  lived  pretty  well  before  her  husband  died  ;  she  is  now 
depending  on  her  friends  for  her  support.  The  land  they 
held  being  too  dear,  all  they  had  was  canted,  and  they 
were  obliged  to  fly  ;  and  though  she  does  not  carry  a  bag, 
she  goes  to  the  neighbours'  houses  to  ask  for  relief.  The 
famUy  are  very  badly  clothed,  and  are  often  stinted  in  their 
food,  and  the  witness  fears  they  will  be  worse  ofiF  before  a 
year  goes  round. 

2.  Maiy  Commons  is  seventy  years  of  age,  ten  years 
a  widow,  and  has  no  children  living  with  her.  She  has 
two  daughters  married,  who  are  in  a  low  state,  and  finable 
to  do  anything  for  h^r.  She  cannot  earn  anything  for 
herself,  and  still  she  does  not  beg  publicly,  though  she 
does  not  appear  to  have  any  better  means.  She  has  no 
house,  but  a  few  sticks  put  up  against  the  gable- end  of  an 
old  house  that  lately  fell  in,  and  many  a  better  shed  is 
made  for  pigs  ;  a  tall  man  could  not  stand  up  in  it  ;  there 
is  neither  hearth  nor  window,  and  a  wattle  thrown  across 
serves  for  the  door.  She  appears  to  get  her  health  very 
well,  and  I  do  not  know,  says  a  witness,  how  she  can, 
lyhig  on  a  wisp  of  straw  without  any  covering.     She  is 
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old  and  feeble,  but  healthy  ;  only  she  is  of  a  hardy  race 
of  people  she  would  not  live  at  aU  in  this  state.  She  has 
two  S0Q8,  who  are  no  help  to  her.  Her  children's  houses 
are  little  better  than  her  own,  and  unless  she  happens  to 
come  in  at  meal-time  she  gets  nothing  from  them. 

3.  Mary  Manly  is  sixty  years  of  age,  and  never  had  any 
children.  She  is  three  or  four  years  a  widow.  She  held 
three  acres  of  land,  for  which  she  paid  no  rent,  having 
a  freehold  lease.  She  now  has  neither  house  nor  land, 
since  she  was  turned  out  last  May.  While  she  had  a 
house,  she  kept  lodgings  and  lived  very  comfoitably.  She 
is  now  very  low,  and  could  not  be  much  worse  otF.  She 
sold  the  most  of  her  furniture,  and  must  sell  the  rest  : 
she  is  depending  upon  charity.  She  ia  now  in  Dublin, 
looking  for  law  ;  she  went  there  on  foot,  to  show  her  lease 
to  the  Chancellor. 

4.  Mary  Halloran  ia  forty-five  years  of  age,  and  has  five 
children,  the  eldest  of  whom  is  on  ly  fourteen  years  old  : 
they  all  live  with  her,  and  she  tries  to  support  them  by 
washing,  which  is  the  only  means  she  has  of  earning. 
Her  brother,  a  man  who  gets  only  petty  jobs,  helps  her  ; 
she  is  not  as  badly  off  as  some  others,  but  she  is  worse  oflf 
than  those  who  beg. 

5.  Bridget  Sullivan  is  seventy  years  of  age,  and  has  five 
or  six  children,  all  of  whom  are  married  ;  as  yet  she  is  en- 
tirely supported  by  her  children,  and  gets  no  assistance 
fixim  any  other  person.  She  has  no  house,  and  goes,  turn 
about,  to  each  of  them. 

6.  Catherine  Walsh  has  two  sons,  one  of  whom  is  not 
able  to  earn  a  fraction,  the  other  can  cam  8d.  a  day  when- 
ever he  gets  employment  ;  nothing  would  please  him  better 
than  hard  work  if  he  could  get  it,  but  he  cannot,  and  is 
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oftener  idle  tlian  employed  ;  they  count  themselves  very 
well  off  any  day  they  get  two  meals.  They  have  a  right 
to  be  much  better  off  now  than  they  were  some  time  ago, 
£br  he  has  constant  employment  for  the  last  two  months. 
She  lives  in  a  small  cabin,  and  holds  no  land,  and  they  hava 
nothing  to  subsist  upon  but  his  8d.  a  day,  as  often  as  he  can 
get  it, 

7.  Mary  Lee  is  seventy  years  of  age,  and  twelve  years 
a  widow.  She  has  no  children  ;  she  has  no  house  now  ; 
she  once  had,  but  it  was  taken  from  her  two  years  after  her 
husband's  death.  She  is  noM-  in  a  most  miserable  state  of 
want,  and  is  hardly  able  to  cross  the  road,  she  is  so  weak  ; 
she  has  too  genteel  a  manner  to  be  a  common  beggar.  She 
intrudes  upon  the  neighbours  with  whom  she  was  once 
acquainted;  they  know  what  she  wants,  and  never  wait 
for  her  to  ask  it  :  she  generally  stops  three  or  four  nights 
in  each  house.  She  has  hardly  so  much  clothes  as  would 
screen  her.  She  is  not  the  least  use  in  any  house  into 
which  she  goes  ;  I  know,  for  1  had  her  nine  years  in  my 
own  house,  being  loath  to  turn  her  out,  as  I  bought  the 
house  she  lived  in.  I  never  made  any  difference  between 
her  and  my  own  family,  though  she  was  unable  to  do  any- 
thing, except  to  make  down  a  fire,  and  never  brought  any- 
thing into  my  house,  unless  a  piece  of  tobacco,  or  a  grain 
of  tea  ;  and  if  she  came  a  night  now,  she  would  be  as  wel- 
come as  ever. 

8.  Mary  M'Donagh  is  sixty  years  of  age,  has  a  house 
of  her  own,  and  is  comfortably  supported  by  her  son. 

9.  Catherine  Burk  is  between  seventy  and  eighty  years 
of  age  ;  has  neither  son  or  daughter,  brother  or  sister  ;  she 
is  supported  by  going  from  bouse  to  house  among  the 
neighbours. 
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10.  Sally  Cane  is  as  poor  as  she  can  be  ;  she  is  sixty 
years  of  age,  and  has  no  children.  She  sometimes  stops 
with  her  brother,  who  is  himself  poor  enough,  but  is 
chiefly  supported  by  her  neighbours,  and  goes  about  from 
house  to  house.  She  is  as  badly  off  as  any  widow  in  the 
parish.  New  South  Wales  would  be  a  good  berth  for  half 
of  them. 

11.  Bridget  Keating  has  one  son,  who  is  thirteen  years 
of  age  ;  she  has  a  cabin,  but  has  no  ground,  not  even  a 
garden  ;  she  is  able  to  do  a  little  work  for  a  lady,  by  whom  she 
is  chiefly  supported  ;  she  never  goes  from  house  to  house. 

12.  Widow  Curly  is  very  poor,  and  is  unable  to  workj 
she  keeps  a  lodging-house,  but  it  is  not  half  support  to 
her.     Her  daugliter  gives  her  some  assistance. 

13.  Sally  Walsh  is  not  in  distress  ;  she  has  two  sons  in 
constant  work. 

H.  Widow  M'Gauley  is  fifty  years  of  age  ;  is  reduced 
low  enough,  but  is  tolerably  comfortable  when  compared 
with  others.     She  carries  on  little  tratEc. 

15.  Widow  Joyce  is  seventy  years  of  age  ;  she  lives  with 
her  son,  who  is  very  well  off.  She  looks  bare  enough,  but 
witness  believes  she  has  enough  to  eat. 

16.  Mary  Kelly  is  forty-five  years  of  age,  is  handy  at 
the  needle  and  very  industrious  ;  she  has  one  son,  a  little 
boy,  whom  she  supports  ;  she  has  no  land^  and  will  be 
thrown  out  of  her  little  cabin  immediately. 

1 7-  Bridget  M'Donagh  is  thirty  years  of  age,  and  is  two 
years  a  widow  ;  she  has  one  child  j  her  husband  was  ser- 
\ani  to  Mr.  Martin.  She  sometimes  stops  in  her  father's 
house,  and  would  always  live  there,  but  her  step-mother 
would  not  allow  her;  she  goes  in  and  out  to  the  neigh- 
bours, and  lives  mostly  upon  them. 
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18.  Mary  Coonej  has  tvo  children— one  aix,  the  other 
three  jears  of  age  ;  her  Cither  mpports  her  and  them. 

19.  Marj  Carr  is  anpported  partir  by  cairjring  eggs  to 
Gralwaj,  and  adfiag  them,  and  partly  by  the  sasin^anre  of 
the  neigfaboorB. 

20.  Mrs.  WaLsh  is  nine  rears  a  widoir;  has  five  chil- 
dren ;  her  ddesk  son  is  twenty-^our,  her  second  eighteen 
years  of  age  ;  her  son  is  a  labourer,  and  got  only  6«.  to 
earn  this  year.  She  is  as  much  distressed  as  any  widow 
in  the  parish,  the  only  difference  between  her  and  others 
being,  that  she  has  sons  able  to  work  if  they  got  work  to 
do^  and  others  have  not.  She  holds  half  an  acre  of  land, 
on  which  her  husband  buflt  a  small  mill  ;  and  though  her 
rent  is  only  I/,  a  year,  yet,  from  the  scarcity  of  work,  she 
was  unable  to  pay  it. 

The  witnesses  say  that  the  poor  widows  living  in  the 
country  are  worse  off  than  those  in  the  towns.  In  towns 
they  have  many  chances,  but  in  the  country  none. 

No  man,  except  one  ha^âng  an  old  lease,  could  lay  up 
anything  for  his  widow  or  for  old  age.  All  the  widows 
above  spoken  of,  belong  to  the  town  ;  it  would  be  endless 
to  count  all  the  widows  in  the  parish. 

County  o/Mofo  ;  exanination»  takni  by  J.  Spencer,  E»q.,  and  W.  Gray, 
Etq.  ;  town  of  Bettina  and  Ardnarte,  barony  ^f  TyrawUy,  Tventy- 
Jtoe  witnatet. 

Labourers'  widows  are  generally  reduced  to  beg.  On 
the  death  of  their  husbands  they  immediately  give  up 
their  houses,  if  their  landlords  held  such.  They  procure 
their  own  and  their  children's  food  by  begging  from  door 
to  door,  and  get  their  lodgings  for  nothing  among  the  la- 
bourers. The  change  is  not  very  great  to  many  of  them, 
as  a  great  part  of  the  labourers'  wives  and  families  are  ac- 
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customed  to  beg,  when  the  labourers  are  out  of  employ- 
ment. A  very  few  succeed  in  their  endeavours  to  support 
themselves  by  industry,  but  in  the  most  laborious  and 
wretched  manner. 

County  qf  Ronommon  ;    examinationa  taken  by  F.  Diygena,  Esq.,  and 
W.  T.  M'CvUagh,  Etq.  ;  parish  of  Boyle.    TVb  mineuet. 

There  are  about  sixty  widows  in  the  pariah  of  Boyle 
Avith  families  of  young  children,  and  one  hundred  and  one 
who  have  none;  not  more  than  twelve  are  supported 
solely  by  their  own  industry. 

Of  these  one  hundred  and  sixty-one  widows,  upwards  of 
one  hundred  are  entirely  dependent  on  their  children  for 
support. 

The  labourers  frequently  give  a  day's  labour  to  the 
widows  holding  land,  and  these  prefer  remaining  at  home, 
where  they  are  sure  of  obtaining  sympathy  and  assistance. 
Nevertheless,  this  class  of  widows  is  decidedly  worse  oÔ' 
than  the  mothers  of  illegitimate  children,  because  they 
have  not  wages  allowed  them  by  the  Sessions. 

All  the  witnesses  agree  in  saying  that  a  working  man 
cannot  possibly  provide  against  the  destitution  of  his 
widow  and  orphans. 

Counly  of  Sligo,  paritk  i\f  Drumel\ffe,  barùny  q/*  Carbrry  ;  examinationê 
taken  by  T.  Osier,  Esq.  and  J.  O'Flynn,  Esq.    Elewn  witneBse», 

There  are  in  this  parish  more  than  one  hundred  widows, 
and  the  witnesses  say  that,  bad  as  the  condition  of  the  aged 
widow  certainly  is,  they  really  think  it,  on  the  whole,  better 
than  that  of  any  other  class  of  the  destitute  poor.  The 
very  poorest  of  their  neighbours  never  refuse  them  house- 
room.  Such  as  can  walk  to  any  distance  beg  ;  those  who 
are  not  quite  helpless,  shiJfl  about  from  cabin  to  cabio^ 
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where  they  are  always  made  welcome  to  a  potatoe,  even 
if  the  family  are  themselves  in  want  ;  and  as  for  those 
who  are  bedridden,  they  are  sure  of  having  even  better 
sustenance  brought  to  them  than  they  could  get  for  them- 
selves by  going  out. 

Everybody  among  the  poor  thinks  it  a  duty  to  help 
the  widow,  and  those  who  are  well  enough  off  to  give 
away  a  bit  of  old  clothing,  are  sure  to  put  it  aside  for 
some  decent  widow. 

A  widow  said  : — "  I  have  seven  children,  three  of  them 
went  away,  as  they  were  starving.  1  have  now  four  with 
me.  I  have  a  cabin  and  bog-garden.  I  pay  £l,  10^.  for 
the  whole.  It  is  dangerous  to  sleep  in  the  house,  lest  it 
may  fall.  I  have  £2,  10#.  worth  of  con-acre,  and  am 
rearing  a  pig,  which  will  hardly  pay  half  the  rent.  When 
I  am  run  out  of  potatoes,  I  live  on  weeds  and  cabbage.** 

Dr.  Longheed  states,  that  he  knows  of  no  instance  of  a 
widow  being  provided  for  by  the  landlord  under  whom 
her  husband  lived  ;  but  on  the  contrary,  that  in  this 
neighbourhood  the  landlord  seldom  loses  any  time  in  get- 
ting them  off  his  ground  as  fast  as  he  can. 

Province  of  I^nster,  county  of  Carlom  ;  namination»  taken  hif  Captai» 
White  and  T.  N.  Vaugha«,  Eaq.  ;  parish  qf  Carlo»,  barony  qf 
CarloK.    Nineteen  witneste». 

There  are  in  the  parish  about  seventy  widows.  A  Ladies' 
Industrious  Institution  has  been  established,  at  which 
some  may  earn  threepence  a-day  at  knitting,  spinning 
and  rug-making  ;  but,  generally  speaking,  there  is  no  em- 
ployment for  females. 

There  are  tweoty  widows  on  the  list  of  the  Established 
Church,  and  the  average  collection  is  £50,  18*.  \l^d,  per 
annum  for  the  last  three  years.     Noue  are  put  on  the  list 
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but  Proteatants.  This  fund  has  never  been  made  a  means 
of  proselytiam  ;  nor  does  the  desire  to  get  on  the  list  lead 
to  any  hypocritical  professions  of  a  particular  religion, 
inasmuch  as  they  must  be  old  parishioners  and  well 
knowTi. 

The  law  gives  no  relief  to  this  class  of  persons.  On 
the  estates  of  absentee  landlords  they  have  nothing  to 
expect,  and  there  is  no  instance  of  the  widow  of  a  small 
fanner  or  workman  being  permitted  to  retain  his  cabin 
and  his  garden.  The  widows  of  mechanics  are  in  no 
better  condition  ;  they  never  get  support  from  those  by 
whom  their  busbando  were  employed  ;  their  relatives 
sometimes  support  them,  but  they  are  seldom  able. 

This  state  of  society,  say  the  witnesses,  must  produce 
incalculable  evils,  and  nine-tenths  of  the  prostitutes  of  the 
town  have  been  driven  to  this  way  of  living  by  necessity. 

All  agree  in  saying  that  the  workman  can  never  lay  by 
anything. 

County  of  Kildare,  unio*  of  Kilcocle,  harony  of  Ikeatky  and  Ougkterany. 
Tkirfif-eight  mtiwMea. 

Among  fifty  widow  s  in  the  union,  there  are  twelve  with 
families  with  young  children,  and  iu  the  most  WTetched 
condition.  The  labourers  often  give  a  Sunday  morning 
to  a  widow  to  assist  her  in  digging  her  potatoes  ;  never- 
theless they  are  obliged  to  beg. 

A  collection  is  made  at  the  church,  which  affords  some 
relief,  without  any  distinction  of  reUgion.  The  women 
who  have  illegitimate  children  are  mostly  better  off  than 
the  widows.  They  are  younger  and  more  able  to  work, 
and  an  allowance  is  made  to  them  at  the  sessions. 
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Amongst  the  êepOÊkââmM  -which,  the  Commissioners  re- 
oetf«d  oa  Ae  wbiert  of  widow  «ith  fiunilies  of  children, 
wai  that  of  Jolm  C«8ey,  vho  gsve  the  following  state- 
iDents 

"  In  mv  pnâli  of  KiloBraadE,  of  which  the  popuU- 
tkm  is  SySOQ^  there  are  w»  leai  than  thirty-six  widows, 
having  weak  fanilir«  of  joang  chiUren.  I  know  the 
number  accunteir,  because  I  hare  made  a  list  of  the  poor 
of  the  parish  for  mr  master,  who  distribates  meat  among 
llicm  at  Clinstaaai  There  is  no  town  in  the  parish,  and 
the  manner  in  which  thej  lire  is  this  :  the  neighbours 
bttild  huts  for  than  on  the  verges  of  bogs,  for  which  they 
pay  no  rent  ;  and  they  endeaTour  to  rear  a  pig,  which 
gives  them  such  clothes  as  they  are  able  to  procure.  They 
get  a  little  patch  of  land  rent-free,  and  the  neighbours  are 
always  ready  to  plant  it  for  them  ;  there  is  not  a  Sunday 
in  the  year  that  my  own  boys  are  not  employed  in  plant- 
ing her  con-acre  for  a  v^idow.  This  supplies  them  with  a 
little  stock  of  potatoes,  and  they  have  occasional  assist- 
ance from  those  who  know  them,  lliey  sometimes  get  a 
Uttle  job,  for  which  they  are  paid  in  potatoes.  They  also 
get  some  field-work  in  the  season,  for  which  they  some- 
times receive  threepence  a  day,  but  often  er  a  greater 
value  in  potatoes.  Let  them  do  what  they  may,  they  are 
often  reduced  to  beg,  but  I  have  never  known  any  of 
them  beg  publicly  in  their  own  parish.  There  is  thus  no 
kind  of  constant  occupation  at  which  a  woman  can  earn 
even  a  scanty  pittance.** 
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When  it  was  asked  whether  a  woman  could  not  earn 
something  by  spinning,  the  same  witness  replied — "  Buy- 
ing flax  to  spin  it,  and  sell  the  yarn,  is  like  buying  powder 
to  shoot  a  robin-redbreast  ;  the  bird  is  not  worth  the 
powder.  They  will  pay  sixpence  for  a  pound  of  flax,  aud 
after  spending  perhaps  three  days  in  spinning  it  into  two 
hanks,  they  will  sell  the  yam  for  cightpence  ;  then,  if  the 
wheel  goes  out  of  repair,  it  would  never  pay  for  mend- 
ing it." 

The  witnesses  said  they  did  not  know  an  instance 
within  the  parish  of  landed  proprietors  granting  to  the 
widows  of  their  tenants  either  cabins  or  gardens,  whereas 
there  are  farmers  who  allow  the  widows  of  their  cottiers  a 
cabin  and  a  plot,  and  occasionally  a  patch  of  con-acre, 
rent-firee. 

One  witness  adds,  that  he  has  known  widows,  after 
having  passed  through  the  stages  of  support  by  pri\'ate 
charity  and  mendicancy,  to  have  been  driven  by  absolute 
want  to  prostitution.  But  widows  do  not  beg  with  the 
assurance  of  women  with  illegitimate  children. 

County  tif  Weitmmth  ;  acaminatxotu  taken  fry  Tfioma»  Osier,  Esq,  and 
Jamfê  O'Flynn,  Esq.  ;  pariah  qf  Benowen,  barony  qf  KiUcenny. 
Eleven  witutêteg. 

One  witness  stated  that  she  did  not  know  the  exact 
Dumber  of  widows  in  the  parish  ;  that  in  spinning  they 
earn  about  three-halfpence  a  day,  and  that  they  get  a  good 
deal  of  private  charity,  potatoes,  milk,  meal  aud  all  kinds 
of  food  :  they  do  not  consider  this  begging.  Often,  witb 
one  child  on  her  back  and  another  in  her  arms,  with  two 
or  three  following  her,  the  witlow  begs  from  door  to  door, 
until  they  are  old  enough  to  be  useAd  to  the  fanners,  when 
she  supports  herself  by  labouring,  with  their  assistance. 
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is  veiy  great,  and  the  witnesses  cited  the  following  in- 
stance. When  the  cholera  appeared  here,  a  small  hospi- 
tal was  established,  and  notwithstanding  the  great  dread 
which  was  entertained  of  the  disease,  three  poor  widows 
feigned  sickness  in  order  to  gain  admission  ;  when  these 
women  were  detected,  they  refused  to  go  out,  and  staid 
'.hree  weeks  or  a  month,  until  they  were  turned  out  by 
force. 

Examinations  Mere  also  taken  in  nine  other  parishes  of 
Ireland,  and  the  facts  detailed  were  of  the  same  nature  as 
the  preceding. 


REMARKS. 


Widows,  burdened  with  children,  have  added  a 
new  compUcattoa  in  the  free  state  which  Christianity 
has  introduced  into  society.  In  the  state  of  slave- 
ry, a  woman  losing  her  husband  did  not  lose  the 
means  of  subsistence  for  herself  and  her  children, — 
the  master  was  always  obliged  to  feed,  clothe  and 
lodge  them.  But  in  the  free  state,  a  widow  he- 
comes  the  head  of  a  family,  to  sustain  which  she 
has  none  of  the  resources  afforded  by  the  profes- 
sion of  arms,  of  navigation,  of  administration  or 
the  law. 

The  widow  is  almost  equally  a  stranger  to  the 
labours  of  agriculture,  to  the  handicraft  of  the 
artisan,  to  manufactures  and  to   commerce  ;  she 


can  neither  work  in  the  mine  nor  at  the  anvil. 
In  all  ages  the  only  resource  of  women  has  been 
to  spin,  and  modem  inventions  now  deprive  them 
of  their  sole  means  of  earning  a  hvelihood. 

Let  it  be  attentively  remarked,  that  this  number 
of  families,  the  heads  of  which  are  incapable  of 
supporting  them,  amount  to  more  than  a  tenth  of 
the  whole.  Who  then  is  there  to  provide  for  so 
much  want,  if  not  the  Catholic  clergy,  a  class  of 
men  living  in  celibacy,  who  by  their  position  con- 
stitute the  intermediate  link  betw^een  the  rich  and 
the  poor,  the  strong  and  the  weak  ?  How  much 
greater  too  was  the  security  of  society,  when  the 
religious  orders,  the  great  owners  of  the  land,  ac- 
cumulated by  their  skill  and  industry  in  agricul- 
ture immense  stores  of  the  means  of  subsistence, 
for  which  their  only  use  was  to  aid  the  poor,  as 
they  were  themselves  subjected  to  sumptuary  laws, 
a  fixed  residence  and  a  regular  employment  of  their 
time! 

Surprise  is  excited  at  the  commotions  which 
take  place  in  Europe,  but  let  us  examine  only  the 
miseries  to  which  the  different  classes  of  society 
have  been  subjected.  Women,  it  has  been  said, 
and  with  reason,  have  gained  everything  by  Chris- 
tianity, which  alone  has  invested  them  with  a 
dignity  of  existence  before  unknown.  Instead  of 
hein"-  the  prey  to  the  wild  passions  of  their  mas- 
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lers,  they  have  gained  the  privilege  of  choosing  a 
companion. 

The  ties  of  marriage  have  become  not  only  in- 
dissoluble, but  from,  the  day  when  a  man  has 
contracted  them,  liis  wife  alone  has  a  right  to  fix 
his  affection.  Christianity  has  thus  established 
between  man  and  woman  an  equality,  which  pliilo- 
sophy  had  never  even  imagined.  But  since  the 
confiscation  of  the  property  and  the  destruction 
of  the  religious  orders,  how  large  a  proportion  of 
women  have  been  brought  even  to  regret  their  free- 
dom from  this  ignominious  yoke  which  Christianity 
has  thrown  off',  and  still  more  for  their  children  than 
for  themselves  ! 
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CHAPTER   IV. 

THE  AGED  AND  INFIRM  POOR. 

Pnmmce  qf  Connaught,  county  of  Galteay  ;  eraminatioiu  take»  iy  F. 
Diijgms,  Esq.  ami  W.  T.  M'Cullagh,  Esq.  ;  parith  qf  Tuam,  tovn 
of  Tuam,  barony  qf  Clare.  Evidence  qf  the  Protestant  Archbùkop 
q/"  Tuam,  vrritten  by  himself. 

The  collections  made  at  the  Protestant  places  of  wor- 
ship are  distributed  among  the  Protestant  poor  generally, 
at  the  selection  of  the  minister.  I  know  nothing  of  con- 
tribution and  distribution  of  other  places  denominated 
places  of  worship. 

The  head  of  a  family  feels  a  right  to  be  supported 
by  those  members  of  his  family  to  vvhom  he  gives  over 
hia  land,  if  he  holds  under  a  lease. 

It  is  not  the  disposition  of  the  Irish  to  cast  off  their  aged 
and  infirm  parents,  if  they  have  the  means  of  supporting 
them.  Children  do  not  feel  aggrieved  by  having  the  sole 
support  of  their  parents.  I  have  known  the  parent  to  go 
from  one  daughter  to  another  for  support  ;  but  if  there  is 
a  BOO,  the  parent  generally  resides  with  him.  The  rela- 
tives of  the  aged  are  often  in  a  condition  which  would 
not  enable  them  to  afford  sufficient  subsistence  to  them, 
but  they  always  get  from  their  children  a  part  of  what  is 
going. 

When  children  are  in  emplojineDt  at  a  distance,  they 
generally  send  money  to  their  parents  for  their  support. 
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I  have  known  money  to  be  sent  from  America  for  that 
purpose.  The  country  poor  have  a  great  dislike  to  beg- 
ging, and  s\ifFer  many  privations  before  they  resort  to  this 
alternative  for  support. 

The  gentry  have  no  regular  aubscriptiona  raised  among 
them  for  the  support  of  the  infirm.  The  landlords  look 
to  the  poor  resident  upon  their  own  estates.  Absentees 
are  not  so  Uberal,  although  in  general  more  wealthy^  but 
I  think  there  is  an  improvement  of  late  years.  There  are 
DO  almshouses  in  this  part  of  the  country. 

I  am  sure  that,  considering  the  wages  a  labourer  ob- 
tains, it  would  be  utterly  impossible  for  him^  to  make  any 
provision  for  the  wants  of  old  age. 

Evidenet  of  the  Roman  Calholk  Arehbiihop,  writlen  by  kmae{f. 

Amongst  the  agricultural  population,  the  heads  of  fa- 
milies feel  a  right  to  their  support,  when  aged,  as  proper 
possessors  of  the  land  occupied  by  the  family.  The 
support  of  the  old  usually  devolves  upon  the  younger 
branches  of  the  family,  or  nearest  relatives  :  their  main- 
tenance may  frequently  press  heavily  upon  those  whose 
means  are  far  from  adequate  to  their  own  wants  ;  the 
pressure  is  lightened,  however,  by  a  sense  of  dutiful  af- 
fection. A  child,  upon  ivhom  the  burden  of  a  parent's 
support  falls,  feels  sorely  aggrieved,  not  at  sharing  what 
he  has  with  his  aged  parent,  but  because  the  laws  that 
alienated  the  treasures  of  the  poor  leave  him  nought  where- 
with to  reheve  his  aged  parents. 

Those  who  have  not  relatives  able  to  support  them,  go 
from  one  neighbour  to  another  for  food  and  lodging. 
They  sometimes  receive  money  from  friends  who  have 
emigrated  to  the  colonies. 
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The  comparative  comfort  of  those  who  are  maintained 
by  their  children,  and  those  who  maintain  themselves  by 
mendicancy,  depends  upon  the  means  of  the  young  rela- 
tives, who  are  themselves  often  more  destitute  than  the 
vagrants,  but  ore  detained  from  a  feeling  of  delicacy  from 
going  to  beg. 

The  gentry  scarcely  ever  subscribe  regularly  for  their 
support  ;  even  in  the  seasons  of  appalling  distress  (1831 
and  1832),  there  were  individuals  of  large  fortunes  who 
did  not  subscribe  one  shilling. 

There  are,  however,  some  splendid  exceptions.  From 
what  has  been  already  stated,  the  burden  it  appears  is 
thrown,  in  times  of  distress,  by  the  affluent  gentry  on 
their  poorer  but  more  benevolent  neighbours.  Orders  are 
oflen  issued  by  the  proprietors  of  large  mansions  not  to 
suffer  such  a  nuisance  as  a  beggar  to  approacli  their  gates. 
I  could  name  the  persons,  but  it  would  be  invidious  to  do 
BO  ;  such  individuals  should  be  forced  by  law  to  give  what 
their  inhumanity  refuses. 

There  are  no  almshouses.  They  disappeared  with  the 
introduction  of  the  establishment  that  has  continued  to 
devour  all  the  pious  resources  that  fed  those  charitable 
institutions. 

The  general  opinion  throughout  the  country  is  favour- 
able to  a  provision  for  the  poor,  in  case  such  burden  do  not 
fall  upon  those  classes  that  are  already  taxed  with  their 
support.  Those  who  hesitate  on  the  subject,  do  so  from  an 
apprehension,  first,  that  the  morality  of  the  poor  might 
be  injured  j  and  secondly,  that  such  provision  woiüd 
aggravate  the  burden  of  the  nùddle  classes;  whilst  the 
higher,  as  now,  might  be  relieved  from  the  onus  of  sup- 
porting the  poor.     TiVith  regard  to  the  first  objection,  the 
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circumstances  of  Ireland  and  England  are  dlfFerent,  and 
therefore  it  does  not  follow  that  the  evils  produced  in  the 
one  should  necessarily  be  the  consequence  of  the  intro- 
duction of  a  legal  provision  for  the  poor  in  the  other,  I 
allude  {and  I  do  bo  without  meaning  ofienaive  contro- 
versy) to  the  religious  feelings  of  both  nations  regarding 
certain  points  of  morality.  Where  the  horror  entertained 
of  any  vice  will  not  be  great,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed 
that  it  will  be  so  scrupidously  avoided  as  when  it  is  looked 
upon  as  productive  of  the  greatest  imaginable  misery. 
Now,  it  is  a  matter  of  notoriety  that  incontinence  is  re- 
garded by  the  Catholic  peasantrj-  of  Ireland  with  tenfold 
horror  to  what  it  is  by  the  Protestant  people  of  England  j 
and  thereforCj  though  in  one  country  the  system  of  Poor- 
laws  might  tend  to  increase  that  crime,  it  does  not  follow 
that  it  would  be  productive  of  similar  consequences  in  the 
other.  As  to  the  second  objection,  it  is  well  founded^, 
since  it  has  been  uniformly  found  that  the  pressure  of  the 
taxes  in  Ireland  generally  fell  upon  the  middle  classes. 

It  is  in  vain  to  make  a  provision  for  the  poorj  unless 
the  property  of  the  absentees  and  the  church  lands  are 
almost  exclusively  taxed  with  the  amount  ;  otherwise  such 
a  provision  would  be  no  relief.  All  that  would  be  gained 
by  taxing  the  industrious  classes  would  be  to  make  that 
compulsory  which  is  now  voluntary,  to  create  unthankful- 
ness  in  the  minds  of  those  in  whom  now  there  is  grati- 
tude, and  to  make  those  give  with  grudging  hearts  who 
now  give  with  the  grace  of  a  free  voluntary  offering.  Such 
an  exchange  would  be  a  serious  loss  ;  but  if  the  proper- 
ties of  the  absentees  are  taxed,  and  the  church  lands  be 
re-appropriated  to  their  original  destination,  the  rehef  of 
the  poor,  the  feelings  of  gratitude  on  the  one  hand,  and 
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of  kindness  on  the  other,  will  be  left  unimpaired,  whilst  a 
lai^  fund,  now  lying  idle,  will  be  applied  to  the  support 
of  the  people. 

Cowi/y  0/  Mayo  ;  examinatioHM  lakt*  by  J.  Spencer,  E»q.,  and  W.  Gray, 
Eaq.  ;  parith  of  Aughatmle,  barony  qf  Murritk.   Fonrteem  mtnettet. 

There  are  in  this  parish  thirty-6ve  old  persons  past 
labour  ;  thirteen  are  supported  by  their  children,  and 
three  by  more  distant  relatives  ;  twelve  are  begging,  and 
seven  are  supported  by  their  neighbours. 

The  poorer  farmers,  when  they  become  old,  do  not 
generally  live  with  their  children  ;  they  subdivide  their 
land  among  them  as  they  marry,  retaining  to  themselves 
a  cabin  and  a  small  portion  of  the  Itmd,  generally  rent- 
free,  whidi  the  neighbours  and  children  till  for  them; 
and  "what  it  wants  of  supporting  them,  they  make  up  by 
gathering  provisions  among  the  children  and  the  neigh- 
bours ;  this  is  not  considered  begging. 

Tobacco  is  become  an  absolute  necessary  for  the  old 
people,  and  they  oftener  beg  for  want  of  this  than  of  food. 

Dudley  Toole  may  be  taken  as  an  instance  of  a  worn- 
out  labourer,  partly  begging,  partly  living  among  his  old 
neiglibours.    He  states  his  own  case  as  follows  : — 

"  I  am  88  years  of  age.  After  spending  a  great  part  of  my 
life  at  sea,  I  came  home  here,  when  I  was  becoming  too  old 
to  serve,  and  turned  to  labouring  for  my  support.  I  have  but 
two  children,  sons,  who  are  sailors  in  the  American  mer- 
chants' service;  they  do  not  assist  me  in  anyway.  Having 
laboured  for  ten  years,  I  was  two  years  ago  seized  with  rheu- 
matic pains  and  a  dizziness  in  the  head,  which  has  disabled 
me  from  working  since.  I  did  hold  an  acre  of  land  on  a  lease, 
that  I  cultivated  myself,  and  that  supported  me,  with  the 
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help  of  my  hired  labour  :  when  I  became  unable  to  work, 
I  gave  this  up  to  a  friend  without  any  compensation.  I 
have  since  gone  from  house  to  house^  among  my  old 
neighbours,  getting  a  share  of  their  mcala,  and  a  bed  of 
straw  in  their  corner.  I  have  myself  a  sheet  and  a  fold 
of  a  blanket,  which  1  take  about  with  me.  It  is  to  the 
small  farmers,  not  the  labourers,  I  apply — all  old  acquaint- 
ances, that  knew  me  when  I  earned  my  o^Yn  bread,  and 
some  of  them  relatives.  They  live  near  the  town,  in  the 
country.  I  prefer  going  to  persona  in  the  country,  be- 
cause they  can  give  me  a  good  fire  and  a  bed  of  straw.  1 
stop  generally  but  one  night  in  the  same  house,  and  may 
stop  two  with  a  relation,  or  more,  as  1  find  welcome  ; 
some  would  be  glad  to  keep  me  for  a  week,  but  I  would 
not  trouble  them,  when  I  know  I  can  have  welcome  else- 
where. When  I  think  I  have  trespassed  too  much  on 
one  neighbourhood,  I  move  off  to  another.  When  I  come 
to  a  houa«,  I  ask  a  lodging  for  God's  sake  :  the  only  re- 
fusal I  meet  with,  is  when  some  tell  me  they  have  not 
straw  to  make  a  bed.  When  I  ask  in  God's  name,  they 
would  think  it  a  sin  to  refuse  me,  though  I  know  many 
of  them  would  be  better  pleased  I  did  not  trouble  them  ; 
but  1  have  no  reason  to  complain  of  them,  for,  winter  or 
summer,  I  never  saw  them  frown  on  me  yet.  1  do  not 
carry  a  bag  :  wherever  I  lodge,  I  get  a  share  of  the  mcala, 
— I  am  always  sure  of  it.  I  expect  nothing  but  my  food  ; 
I  do  not  wish  to  carry  anything  away  with  me,  nor  be 
an  incumbrance  on  the  inhabitants  beyond  my  bit.  I 
come  into  the  town  once  a  week,  to  apply  to  five  house- 
keepers, who  give  me  a  halfpenny  each  every  week.  What 
is  killing  me,  is  that  I  cannot  get  enough  of  tobacco  ;  the 
want  of  it,  I  believe,  is  taking  a^vay  my  eyesight  ;  it  would 
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take  fiwpence  a  vedc  to  supply  me,  and  I  do  not  get  so 
Whh  some  a£  vhat  I  get  I  buy  tobacco,  with  the 
1  fai^  tofaftcco  water,  and  steeping  tow  in  it, 
I  «Mke  that  do  malead  oTtobaocou  For  dothing  I  must 
depend  on  chance,  as  wune  one  may  give  me  a  cast  coat 
or  ottor  sticfe.  I  got  this  coat  from  an  old  shipmate  I 
happened  to  meet  at  the  qnaj.'^ 

With  rqgard  to  hb  li^w-labouren,  Toole  continues  :— 

"  Of  all  the  labourer»  that  used  to  woric  with  me,  I  do  not 
kmnr  aboif«  a  dozen  that  hare  passed  the  age  of  sixty  : 
Iktj  aic  UBwiOiBg  to  beg,  and  work  on  to  the  very  last  of 
fhek  iticagth;  hard  woric,  when  they  are  not  able  for 
h,  and  bad  keeping,  kills  tbem  ofL  Five  of  these  old 
men  past  sixty,  that  I  formerly  knew  as  workmen,  are 
lugging  about;  as  many  more  are  living  in  the  country 
among  ihâr  cfaiMren,  that  faav«  got  some  land  ;  and  1  now 
remember  three  above  that  age,  who,  rather  than  beg, 
still  hold  out  working,  though,  between  age  and  sickness, 
they  are  badly  able  to  do  so.  I  have  not  known  any 
old  man  bcfanging  to  this  place  leave  it  from  shame,  in 
Older  to  beg  elaewbere.  When  a  man  is  known  to  have 
been  honest  in  his  time,  he  is  best  relieved  at  home  ;  be- 
aidea,  the  men  generally  work  so  long,  that  when  they 
oome  to  beg  they  are  too  weak  to  travel  far." 

One  witness  said,  that  he  recollected  the  time  when  it 
would  have  been  a  disgrace  that  any  near  relative  should 
be  seen  begging  ;  but,  he  adds,  poverty  is  now  so  great 
that  the  shame  is  worn  oaf,  and  children  are  learning  to  see 
their  parents  beg  without  feeling  it  much. 

Another  witness  said,  that  the  age  of  the  old  people  in- 
spires compassion,  but  that  the  young,  when  in  want  of  em- 
ploymeut,  arc  in  greater  distress  than  the  old  and  infirm. 
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County  qf  RotcommcH  ;  examina/ton«  taken  £y  F.  Diggena,  Esq.,  and  W. 
T.  M'  CuUagh,  E»q.  ;  yarUh  of  Kilkeevan,  barony  of  BalUntobber. 
Seventeen  icitnegset. 

The  number  of  aged  poor  supported  by  their  relations 
is  very  small,  in  comparison  with  those  who  live  by  begging. 
In  general  the  sons  seem  billing  to  support  their  parents^ 
but  much  depends  on  their  wives,  who  often  consider 
what  is  thus  given  to  be  taken  from  their  own  children. 

There  is  a  great  repugnance  to  beg,  but  for  the  last  fif- 
teen years  the  spirit  of  the  people  has  been  so  broken 
down,  that  children  are  no  longer  ashamed  to  see  their 
parents  beg.  What  used  to  be  the  boast  and  pride  of 
an  Irishman^  is  lost  in  the  poverty  of  the  day. 

As  for  the  rest,  those  who  beg  are  better  off  than  the 
others.  There  are  no  hospitals.  The  subscriptions  bring 
in  nothing  ;  but  if  the  able-bodied  population  could  obtain 
employment,  the  Legislatui'e  would  nut  have  to  be  troubled 
with  the  poor  or  the  infirm. 

Province  of  Leinster. 

In  the  union  of  Cadamstown,  the  population  of  which  is 
5000,  the  number  of  destitute  persons  impotent  through 
age  is  about  forty.  About  twenty,  natives  of  the  piuish, 
are  beggars  \  the  rest  are  strangers,  amounting  to  200. 

There  are  about  270  supported  by  their  relations^  in- 
cluding widows  and  aged  infirm.  Those  who  beg  are 
better  off  than  the  others. 

The  Inquiiy  instituted  in  the  other  parts  of  Ireland  gave 
the  Bame  results. 

The  age  at  which  the  men  become  incapable  of  sup- 
porting themselves  by  their  labour  is  in  general  from  fifty- 
five  to  sixty-five  years  of  age. 
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REMARKS. 

We  ksve  aecB  that  the  widows  find,  in  the  feel- 
ing of  mmÊcnuÊl  lore,  a  motive  which  leads  them  to 
«ndertakc  the  duties  o(  the  head  of  a  family,  to  keep 
thfcir  diMwo  mem  them,  to  feed,  to  take  care  of 
and  to  bring  them  ap,  without  having — without 
eicB  the  pfospect  of  having — the  necessary  means 
for  an  this.  They  are  mothers,  and  God  is  over 
them  :  this  is  their  faith  and  their  trust  But  what 
can  an  old  man  do,  who  has  no  future  before  him, 
no  interest  beyond  that  of  prolonging  his  old  age, 
except  to  live  a  wandering  life,  as  these  Inquiries 
present  him  to  as,  and  that  at  the  period  of  life 
when  men  are  most  tenacious  of  their  long-accus- 
tomed habits  ? 

Here  then  we  see  the  results  of  a  system,  which, 
whilst  it  destro)*s  the  protectors  of  society,  mul- 
tiplies the  class  who  have  need  of  protection.  Let 
any  one  read  the  deposition  of  the  Protestant 
Archbishop  of  Tuam,  and  the  official  reports  re- 
lative to  his  diocese,  and  he  will  see  that  in  every 
hundred  inhabitants  there  are  four  Protestants. 
These  four  are  the  monopolizers  of  the  property 
confiscated  from  the  Catholic  laity,  as  he  the 
Archbishop  is  of  the  property  confiscated  from 
the  Catholic  clergy.  His  flocks  are  therefore 
the   richest.     In   ten   parishes,    there    is   one    in 
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which  Protestant  worship  is  performed,  and  he 
tells  you,  "  for  my  Protestant  poor  I  have  col- 
lections made  in  the  churches,  and  I  know  not 
what  passes  in  the  other  places  which  are  called 
churches."  Be  it  observed,  that  he  and  his  clergy 
are  in  possession  of  the  altars,  of  the  parsonage, 
of  the  churches  built  by  Catholics,  in  possession 
of  the  tithe  levied  upon  the  Catholics,  or  of  the 
glebe  and  property  in  ancient  times  granted  by 
Catholics. 

Let  us  suppose  this  same  property  in  the  hands 
of  a  Protestant  layman,  he  would  entertain  some 
feeling  of  charity  for  a  Catholic  tenant.  He  may 
be  charitable,  and  it  is  his  interest  to  be  so,  be- 
cause his  family  succeeds  to  this  property  ;  but 
Protestant  archbishops  or  ministers,  who  have  fa- 
milies to  support,  know  that  the  day  after  their 
death  the  family  is  obliged  to  quit  the  archbishopric 
or  parsonage,  that  the  revenues  of  the  benefice  will 
not  be  burdened  with  settlements  or  pensions  for 
their  families  ;  and  .during  their  life,  the  fathers  of 
these  families  will  think  more  of  them  than  of 
their  flocks,  and  we  must  admit  that  they  ought  to 
do  so. 

We  must  say,  that  the  minister  of  religion,  when 
he  marries,  loses  that  character  ;  the  ministerial 
office  is  merged  in  the  paternal  one,  and  the  father 
of  the  family,  calüng  liimself  a  clergyman,  is  un- 
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able  to  dispense  eyen  the  charities  which  a  layman 
would  in  the  same  position  of  fortmie.  The  un- 
married clergyman,  on  the  contrary,  is  a  stranger 
to  all  these  present  burdens,  and  to  all  these  sorts 
of  calculations  for  the  future. 


CHAPTER  V. 


8ICK  POOR. 

Province  of  Connaughf,  cown/y  o/  Galway;  examination»  taken  by  F.  Dig. 
gent,  Esq.,  and  W.  T.  M'  Cvllagii,  Esq.  ;  parish  qf  Omagh,  barony  qf 
Sallynahinch.    Nineteen  witnesses. 

That  the  extent  of  disease,  and  the  consequences  attend- 
ant thereon,  might  the  more  accurately  be  ascertained, 
the  Commissioners  selected  the  townland  of  Clifden,  as 
being  best  known  by  the  witnesses  present,  Tlie  popula- 
tion of  the  townland  is  about  1400. 

Thomas  Connelly,  a  butcher,  had  six  children.  About 
four  months  ago  he  took  a  fever  and  died,  after  a  few  days' 
illness  ;  his  wife  and  four  children  were  attacked  with  the 
same  disease,  and  during  six  or  eight  weeks  some  one  of 
the  family  was  ill.  There  were  two  collections  made  for 
their  support  :  to  these  collections  the  labourers  and  trades- 
men subscribed  a  good  deal  :  they  got  soup,  mtlk,  and 
sometimes  a  bit  of  meat,  from  the  neighbours  during  their 
illness. 

Another  inhabitant  was  ill  for  fifteen  days  with  a  bowel 
complaint  :  during  his  illness  he  was  supported  by  his 
neighbours  ;  he  died  of  the  complaint. 

The  wife  of  a  shoemaker  was  ill  of  fever  about  five 
weeks  ago  ;  four  of  her  children  had  it,  one  of  whom  died. 
The  husband  attended  his  family  all  throughout. 

One  witness  said  that  he  was  ill  about  six  weeks  ;  he 
had  pledged  what  he  possessed,  and  to  recover  his  pro- 
perty would  require  at  least  a  year's  work. 
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Unless  a  tradesman  can  give  a  pledge^  he  will  sel- 
dom be  able  to  get  anything  on  credit  during  his  illness. 
The  people  are  afiaid  he  might  die,  and  that  they  would 
never  be  paid.  **The  day  before  yesterday,"  a  witness 
■id,  **  a  woman  from  this  town  was  taken  Ul  on  the  road  : 
hardn^gMer  w«8  with  her  all  night  :  she  lay  by  the  side  of 
m  Adi,  and  died  in  the  morning." 

It  inrariably  happens,  when  a  tradesman  dies,  that  his 
family  are  obliged  to  beg.  Although  tailors  and  shoe- 
mken  may  have  constant  work,  they  are  never  able  to 
lay  up  «njthing,  and  when  Uiey  die  their  families  are  forced 
tob^ 

In  the  town  the  sick  sometimes  obtain  a  piece  of  meat, 
■nd  aone  brakh  and  tea  6xim  ladies.  In  the  country  they 
billed  awjitancc. 

The  cottier  is  better  off  in  illness  than  a  labourer  or 
tndesman,  for  he  generally  has  some  pro\'isions  by  him  ; 
but  the  labourer  or  tradesman  has  nothing  but  what  he 
buys  fiom  day  to  day. 

On^^Miy;  I— iwilinM  tmiembf  J.Sprmeer,  £*ç.  ^  JT.  Gray,  E*q.; 
pmmi  ^  Bmrnkmlt,  bcnm/  i^  Burri$Aoote.    Stmteen  icitnenn. 

The  examination  was  held  in  a  pubUc  room,  which  was 
crowded. 

It  was  stated  that  there  is  no  dispensary,  neither  in  this 
nor  any  adjoining  parish  ;  there  is  no  fund  or  subscript 
tiou  for  the  sick  poor,  nor  any  hospital  where  they  can  re- 
ceive the  least  assistance  ;  and  what  has  been  said  of  the 
in6rm  and  widows  may  be  repeated  conccruing  the  sick. 

The  Commissioners  state,  that  they  examined  Michael 
Iloran,  whose  family  was  at  that  moment  UL  He  holds 
tliree  acres  of  land  at  a  fair  rate,  and  his  condition  may 
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therefore  be  taken  as  nearly  the  average  condition  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  parish.  He  has  no  cow  nor  other  cattle  : 
his  evidence  is  as  follows  :— 

"  Fifteen  weeks  ago  fever  broke  out  in  my  family,  con- 
sisting of  my  wife  and  eight  children.  I  had  no  means  of 
removing  them  that  were  in  health  out  of  reach  of  the 
contagion  ;  no  neighbour  ivould  take  any  of  them  :  I  could 
not  expect  any  one  to  take  fever  into  his  house.  The  sick- 
ness did  not  leave  my  cabin  î  ever  since  it  has  gone  the 
round  of  us  ;  as  one  recovered,  another  took  sick  :  three  of 
us  are  lying  at  present.  I  had  no  means  to  procura  either 
medicine  or  the  advice  of  a  doctor.  1  went  to  the  apothe- 
cary, to  ask  him  what  nourishment  1  should  give  them  :  he 
told  me  whey  and  toast,  but  I  had  no  means  of  procuring 
them.  In  the  middle  of  their  sickness,  when  one  of  them 
would  not  eat  a  pennyworth  in  three  days,  I  could  give 
them  toast  ;  but  once  they  could  eat  anything,  they 
should  cat  the  potatoes  or  die  there.  I  had  no  whey  for 
them  but  what  the  neighbours  brought  us,  not  a  third  nor 
a  fourth  of  what  they  could  use.  The  chief  drink  I  gave 
them  was  water  and  sugar  :  the  wife  used  to  sell  the  e^a 
to  buy  the  sugar  ;  and  when  the  harvest  came  I  thought 
our  |K>tatocs  were  not  half  enough  for  us,  and  I  knew  I 
would  want  them  again  when  I  could  not  buy  them.  I 
used  to  carry  six  stone  of  them  a  mile  into  town  on  my 
back,  and  sell  them  for  9d.  t  the  whole  family  was  sick,  and 
all  lay  in  one  room  ;  we  had  no  second.  Those  that  were 
not  yet  down  lay  at  one  end  of  the  cabin  ;  the  sick  lay 
in  one  bed  at  the  other.  We  had  but  one  blanket  and 
a  sheet  for  the  whole  family  :  we  cut  the  blanket  in  two, 
and  covered  the  sick  with  one  half,  while  the  healthy 
lay  under  the   other.     No   part  of  the  family  had  any 
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odaer  bed  than  straw  or  nalies.  Since  harvest  we  have 
bad  ploitf  of  Mmr  ;  but  when  it  was  scarce,  in  summer^ 
«e  had  no  bed  but  the  rushes  we  cut  in  the  fields,  and 
•Aea  1^  OQ  them  tbe  aune  daj  we  cut  them.  Though 
I  mktA  it,  I  oonld  get  no  credit  for  any  article  I  wanted, 
■or  fiir  waauey.  The  people  of  mr  own  village  had  it  not 
to  give  bk;  Ihtj  were  too  poor  themselves.  We  have  had 
cwiMgh  of  potaloea  «Ofee  harvest  ;  but  during  the  summer 
««  Hred  OQ  balMieC" 

Wbca  ire  wked  hin,  ny  the  Commissioners,  how  he 
proctired  the  halMiet  on  which  his  family  lived,  he  was  evi- 
dently reluctant  to  tell  ;  but  one  of  his  neighbours,  who  was 
present,  exclaimed  :  **  Tell  the  truth  :  how  decent  he  is  !  why 
dMold  you  be  aahamed  to  tell  how  they  lived  ?  H  is  wife  sup- 
ported those  ta — ahe  begged  for  the  rest  of  them." 

Many  present  were  acquainted  with  the  particulars  of 
this  case,  «•  stated.  Tliis  same  man's  family  was  attacked 
by  fever  three  years  ago,  when  it  went  the  round  of  them 
all  in  the  same  manner,  and  carried  off  three. 

A  clei^yman  remarked  that  fever  is  common  in  this 
parish,  caused  by  the  scarcity  and  unwholesomencss  of 
food,  insufficiency  of  clothing,  and,  in  many  instances,  the 
total  want  of  night-covering  ;  it  is  therefore  most  common 
where  poverty  is  greatest  and  the  Êunily  largest. 

Another  witness  said,  the  cabins  are  generally  such  that 
one  could  not  sit  in  one  of  them  during  a  shower  ;  and  he 
knows  numberless  instances  of  families,  unable  to  procure 
straw,  cutting  rushes  for  beds  ;  and,  still  more,  who,  for 
want  of  bed-clothes,  lie  in  the  clothes  they  wear  by  day. 

Another  witness  said,  that,  independent  of  rain  from  the 
roof,  the  cabins  cannot  but  be  damp,  from  their  situation  ; 
as  the  most  valueless,  that  is,  swampy  piece  of  land  is  al- 
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ways  selected  to  build  them  on,  for  fear  of  wasting  any 
that  might  be  profitable.  A  clergyman  mentioned  a  case 
on  which  he  was  called  to  attend,  to  administer  the  rites 
of  religion,  about  three  months  ago.  The  family  had  been 
attacked  by  fever  :  he  found  the  father  and  four  of  the 
children  sick,  and  all  together  on  one  bed  of  moist  rotten 
atraw — nothing  else  under  them  ;  their  sole  covering  was  a 
single  fold  of  what  is  called  a  poverty-blanket  (half  wool, 
half  tow),  which  he  was  assured  had  been  the  only  one 
they  had  used  for  eight  yeai's.  Their  only  attendant  was 
the  fifth  child,  a  girl  eleven  years  old.  No  person  would 
come  into  the  bouse.  Their  neighbours  used  to  leave 
some  potatoes  and  occasionally  some  milk  within  a  few 
yard*  of  the  door,  which,  when  they  retired,  the  child  took 
in.  This  was  their  only  support  :  medical  attendance  was 
quite  out  of  the  question.  In  this  condition  the  children 
recovered  ;  the  father  died.  Their  uncle,  a  man  having 
eight  in  hia  own  family,  and  supporting  them  in  great 
poverty,  took  the  children  into  his  own  house,  and  now 
gives  them  a  side  of  the  ßre  and  a  place  for  their  bed^ 
while  they  beg  through  the  parish  for  food. 

Such  is  generally  the  fate  of  a  family  of  orphans  j  and 
three  clergymen,  and  all  the  other  witnesses,  agree  that  the 
two  cases  above  mentioned  may  be  taken  to  represent  the 
condition  of  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  parishioners 
when  afflicted  by  sickness  of  a  contagious  nature. 

The  witnesses  mentioned  foiu"  or  five  such  cases  existing 
at  present  in  the  parish,  and  agree  that  a  description  of 
one  is  a  description  of  all.  Two  of  the  families  have  be- 
tween them  fourteen  members,  most  of  them  at  this  mo- 
ment sick. 
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Fera  oocun  chîeflj  among  the  very  poorer  classes, 
firaoi  the  canae«  already  enumerated  by  one  of  the  wit- 
■eaMB.  Thej  hare  no  atteadance  but  from  their  own 
fiuBJly  ;  no  means  of  procuring  medicine  or  other  food 
than  potatoes,  except  what  is  derived,  in  common  with 
oUkt  cases  of  düatresa»  firam  an  occasional  collection  at  the 
P"—*«"  Catholic  diapel,  some  casual  assistance  from  the 
diurch  collectiofi,  from  the  clergymen  privately,  or  the 
very  few  gentry  that  reside.  But  those  resources,  from 
the  nuBtenms  demands  made  ou  them,  are  inadequate  to 
■fixd  any  very  perceptible  relief,  and  the  consequence 
is  that  the  above  cases  m^  stand  as  a  general  description 
of  their  condition. 

One  witness  added,  that  there  are  other  cases,  of  com- 
mon occurrence,  worse  if  possible  ;  they  are  those  of 
•tnuige  families,  beggars,  who  have  no  houses  in  the  pa- 
mh  ;  a  hut  is  erected  for  them  by  the  way-side.  Those 
that  are  for  the  time  in  health  attend  on  the  sick,  and 
take  in  whatever  is  leil  outside  by  neighbours  charitably 
dispoaed.  This  witness  has  known  famiUes,  as  they  sink 
one  after  another  under  the  disease,  imable  to  leave  such  a 
hut  for  four  months  ;  and  has  himself  known,  he  thinks, 
two  cases  of  persons  dying  by  the  road-side,  unsheltered, 
before  such  a  hut  could  be  erected  for  them. 


Provimte  tff  Mnnilvr,  counftf  of  Cork  ;  namittationa  taken  by  T.  Martin, 
Etq.,  a»d  J.  Lalor,  Egq.  ;  parish  qf  St.  Mar;/'«,  city  of  Cork.  A'i« 


There  is  a  society  in  the  parish  called  *'The  Sick  Poor 
Society.*'  The  funds  are  raised  by  a  subscription  of  a  penny 
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a  week,  and  by  the  donations  of  individuals.     From  the 
25th  of  November,  1832,  to  the  24th  of  November,  1833— 

£  s.  d. 
The  Penny  subscriptions  produced  .  75  4  3 
Donations 11  17     0 
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About  half  the  fiinda  of  the  Society  are  distributed  by 
the  Sisters  of  Charity.  In  the  case  even  of  contagious 
sickness,  it  is  surprising  to  see  the  willingness  of  the  poor  to 
attend  ;  they  are  wilUng  to  go  in  the  way  of  infection  ;  and, 
as  a  way  of  providing  in  case  of  sickness,  the  wives  and 
daughters  are  frequently  sent  out  to  beg,  as  it  is  quite  out 
of  the  power  of  the  labouring  class  to  make  provision  in 
health  for  the  hour  of  sickness. 

There  exists  in  the  parish  a  society,  by  contributing  to 
which,  members  who  fall  sick  are  provided  for  ;  it  is  culled 
*'  St.  Mary's  Mortality  Society,"  and  consists  of  tradesmen 
and  labourers,  who,  in  case  of  constant  employment,  might 
be  able  to  subscribe  ;  but  not  more  than  half  the  labourers 
have  regular  employment,  so  that  many  fall  off  from  the 
society,  being  unable  to  pay  the  subscription. 

It  was  considered  by  those  examined,  that  if  food, 
fuel,  etc.  were  given  to  the  sick  poor,  it  would  tend  to 
promote  idleness  and  improv'idence.  This  statement  is 
confirmed  by  the  following  fact  :  when  blankets  were 
given  out  before  the  cholera,  they  were  in  many  instances 
pledged  ;  many  were  mai'ked,  and  found  at  the  pawn- 
brokers. 

The  labourer's  sickness  always  leads  to  the  destitution  of 
his  iàmily,  and  it  is  highly  probable  renders  him  reckless. 


The  Commissioners,  being  anxious  to  know  the  actual 
state  of  the  sick  poor,  went  round  with  the  visitors  of  the 
Sick  Poor  Society.  The  number  of  cases  which  fell  under 
the  observation  of  one  or  other  of  the  Commissioners  was 
about  forty.  The  following  are  not  selected^  but  taken 
nearly  in  the  order  in  which  they  occurred.  The  con- 
venations  are  given  verbatimy  notes  of  them  having  been 
taken  at  the  time. 

1.  In  a  small  room,  two  women  lying  coiled  up  in 
comers,  a  mother  and  daughter  ;  a  little  straw  under,  and 
a  single  covering  over,  each  of  them.  A  young  woman  at- 
tending them,  a  daughter,  swd  she  had  just  recovered  from 
lever.  She  showed  a  few  miserable,  black,  wet  potatoes, 
and  said  they  had  nothing  else  to  eat.  So  struck  were  the 
Commissioners  by  the  evident  misery,  that  they  did  not 
think  of  asking  questions. 

2.  Â  very  small  room  in  a  cabin  ;  an  old  woman  sitting 
in  a  comer,  palsied  and  blind.  Being  addressed,  she  said — 
**  I  *m  very  badly  ofFj  I  can^t  stir  a  step  without  some- 
body to  help  me  ;  I  'm  a  prisoner  here  ;  my  husband 
has  nothing  to  do  now;  1 1\  just  tell  the  truth,  he  cut  a 
handful  of  briars,  and  sold  them  to  get  something  to  eat." 

The  husband  was  asked,  "  How  do  you  support  your- 
self?" 

"  I  do  as  well  as  I  can,  one  way  or  another." 

"  How  do  you  pay  your  rent?" 

"  Sure,  I  owe  9s.  for  this  place,  and  I  don't  know  how 
I  *11  pay  it  at  all." 

*'  Would  you  let  your  wife  go  to  the  House  of  In- 
dustry?" 

"  Is  it  let  her  away  from  me  ?  Why  then  I  wouldn't, 
as  loug  as  I  could  do  anything — if  I  was  forced  to  beg 
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from  the  neighbours."     [He  said  this  with  tears  in  his 
eyes,] 

"  But  if  you  went  there  with  your  wife  ?" 
"  Sure,  they  wouldn't  leave  her  in  the  same  place  with 
me  ;  they  *d  put  U3  asunder." 

"And  is  that  the  reason?     You*d  be  treated   well 
there." 

"  It  is  the  reason,  sir,  and  she  ehan^t  go  as  long  as  I 
can  get  a  bit  for  her." 

3.  A  small  room  ;  a  man,  Terence  Sullivan,  lying  on  a 
bed,  said  "  he  was  dead  in  his  limbs,"  A  neighbour  at- 
tends him  sometimes,  and  shakes  his  straw  ;  he  gets  Sd, 
a  week  from  the  Sick  Poor  Society,  and  pays  6rf.  of  it  for 
his  rent  ;  has  only  2d.  for  himself.  He  has  a  son,  a  la- 
bouring man,  badly  able  to  support  himself,  and  with  a 
wife  that  wouldn't  let  him  do  much  for  the  old  father  if 
be  were  able  ;  he  brings  home  an  odd  meal  ;  a  charitable 
woman  in  the  neighbourhood  sends  him  a  bit  of  breakfast  j 
be  would  not  go  to  the  House  of  Industry. 
«  Why  BO  ?" 

"  Why,  because  I  am  afear*d  I  couldn't  make  my  soid* 
there  as  I  can  here." 

"  The  priest  attends  there  regularly." 
"  Well,  may  be  he  do,  but  I  couldn't  go  there  at  all." 
"  But  the  Society  won't  be  able  to  give  you  assistance 
any  longer." 

"  Well,  God  is  good — I  'd  rather  take  my  chance,  and 
stay  among  neighbours,  than  go  there,*' 

4.  A  very  small  room  ;  a  young  woman  lying  on  a  bed; 
she  has  swellings  in  her  legs  and  pains  all  over  her.     Her 

*  Insure  cteniai  Mlvatioa. 
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hmdjy,gcto«umetfamgto  do 

She  does  not  Kke  to  go  to  the  House  of 

«iHcii  à  in  paun  for  5«.     **  I 

eiBe  borne  on  account  of  a 


«M  there,"  ibe  awl,  "wmi  a 

ditj«I^todo.» 

*^  Were  7«K  hidfy  OHd  wfaem  yon  «ere  there  ?^ 

**  Tes,  tbere  ii  tcij  bad  m^ge  there  ;   there  is  little  to 

e«t  or  diiak,  and  bad  bedi^  and  yon  aee  'em  all  tumingt 

fcrhacR.    I'dfaihertfajatbaneiflcould." 

5.  An  old  «mnan,  abeggar  ;  her  sster  lying  in  a  comer, 
a  bnlf  idiot:  abe  p^r»  for  the  room. 

"  I  wonid  not  go  to  the  Houae  of  Industry." 

«Whyr 

"  I  wooki  not  go  there  at  aU,  at  all  ;  I  would  not  have 
my  Eberty,  and  I  'd  ntber  alay  among  God  and  the  neigh- 
bours and  Christians^  and  take  my  chance  to  get  a  bit  of 
Tittles  from  tbem." 

*  Bot  you  M  be  better  off  there  than  here,  you  would 
bave  aomething  better  to  est." 

**  I  wouldn't  go  there  if  I  was  sure  of  getting  that  box 
full  of  good  vittlea  every  day.'' 

6.  An  old  woman,  sick  and  bedridden  ;  her  daughter,  a 
poor  widow,  attending  her.  **  She  would  not  go  to  the 
poor-house  at  alL  She  hasn't  long  to  live,  and  where 
would  be  the  use  y 

The  daughter  was  asked,  "Would  you  let  her  go 
there?" 

"  No,  sir,  we  wouldn't  let  her  go  among  strangers,  while 
we  can  do  anything  for  her  ;  I  'd  rather  go  beg  about  the 
streets  than  let  her  go  there." 


*  A  religious  vow  to  perfonn. 


t  Brcoming  Protestante. 
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7.  A  woman  sick,  lying  on  a  bed  in  a  small  room  ;  no- 
body belonging  to  her.  A  poor  fiinnly  that  has  the  room 
"  give  her  the  comer /or  God\i  sake." 

**  Would  you  go  to  the  House  of  Industry  ?** 

"  Hy  *  ah  !  no,  sure,  there  would  be  nobody  to  bury  me 
out  of  it  ;  I  wouldn't  go  there  at  all." 

*•'  You  M  be  better  off  there  than  here,  with  enough  to 
eat." 

"  Hy  '  ah!  what  matter?  if  1  had  anything  at  all  to  keep 
me,  I  'd  be  better  contented  to  stay  here,  and  die  among 
the  neighbours." 

8.  A  young  woman  sick,  and  almost  blind,  in  a  small 
room  ;  her  aunt  supporting  her  by  begging,  but  she  is 
lying  in  bed  sick  now  ;  a  poor  family  owning  the  room, 
giving  them  the  corner,  for  charity. 

"  Would  you  go  to  the  House  of  Industry?" 

**  Hy  '  ah  !  no,  sir  ;  I  never  was  in  such  a  place,  among 
strangers,  and  I  'd  rather  stay  among  the  neighbours." 

**  Why  wouldn't  you  go  there  ?  you  'd  be  better  off." 

"  Why,  I M  like  to  be  able  to  go  out  to  mass  ;  it 's  the 
only  comfort  now." 

**  But  the  priest  would  attend  you  there,  and  you  *d  bear 
mass." 

«  Well,  sir,  1  wouldn't  like  to  go  there." 

«  Why  so  ?" 

"  Why,  if  you  must  know  it  [she  said  this  with  tears], 
there  is  a  little  creature  of  a  sister  1  have,  and  she 's  at  ser- 
vice, and  she  has  nobody  to  look  afler  or  care  about  her 
but  me  J  and  if  1  went  to  the  poor-house,  and  she  was  out 
of  place,  what  would  she  do  ?  she  'd  have  no  place  to  come 
to." 
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"  Tea,'  8âd  the  vonan  «bo  owns  the  room,  "  that  is 
the  icaMB  At  would  not  go  there." 

9.  An  old  woonn,  Nelly  Molliiis,  supported   by  her 
TUb  dmghter  does  a  little  plain  work  some- 

i;  her  hosbaod  is  no  help  to  her  ;  she  was  obliged  to 
leave  turn — ^he  took  to  drinking.  She  was  asked,  ''  Would 
jou  let  yocir  mother  go  to  the  House  of  Industry  if  we 
coold  get  her  then?" 

"  Hy  '  ah  !  no,  air,  she  has  not  long  to  live,  God  help 
her,  and  sore  we  nooldn^t  let  her  go  there.** 

«  But  the  *d  be  better  offJ^ 

"  I  don^  know,  but  I  wouldn't  let  her  go  there  ;  if  I 
was  obliged  to  b^  od  the  streets,  I  'd  rather  do  it," 

10.  Margaret  Crowley  :  chief  dependence  on  her  aunt, 
who  begs  ;  they  get  a  comer  for  charity  from  a  poor  family. 
She  would  not  go  to  the  House  of  Industry.  "  I'd  like  to 
be  among  the  neighbours  ;  I  never  was  in  any  sort  of  a 
strange  place  ;  I  wouldn't  like  to  be  there,  where  there 
would  be  nobody  but  strangers  to  do  a  hand's  turn.'* 

"  Well,  but  if  you  were  well  treated,  and  your  aunt  went 
with  you  y* 

"  Well,  I  suppose  I  would  go."  She  said  this  reluc- 
tantly. 

11.  Ellen  CaOaghan,  an  old  woman,  has  the  jaundice, 
says  she  is  all  sore  inside  ;  has  seven  children.  Her  son, 
a  young  man,  lay  in  a  comer  sleeping,  after  being  up  the 
night  before  watching  coals  on  the  quay,  to  earn  8rf.  to  pay 
the  rent  of  the  room.  This  woman  was  asked  if  she 
woidd  like  her  son  to  go  to  the  House  of  Industry. 

"  If  he'd  like  it  himself  j  1  wouldn't  begrudge  him  to  go 
there." 
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"  Would  you  go  there  ?  you*d  be  well  treated/' 

"  No,  Sir,  I*d  rather  have  my  liberty;  't  is  sweeter  than 
good  living." 

"  But  the  Society  will  not  be  able  to  give  you  any  more 
assistance." 

"  Well,  God  is  good  !  I*d  rather  go  begging  on  the 
streets  than  go  there," 


REMARKS. 

Since  the  Reformation  was  introduced  into  Ire- 
land, the  Lord  Lieutenant  and  all  the  members  of 
his  Government,  the  military  governor  together 
with  all  the  army,  the  chancellor  and  the  judges, 
the  archbishops  and  bishops,  as  well  as  the  clergy 
who  hold  the  livings,  have  all  been  Protestants. 
They  have  scarcely  had  to  legislate  for  and  judge 
any  but  English  Protestants,  in  favour  of  whom  all 
the  lands  were  confiscated.  They  have  been,  if  not 
rich,  at  least  the  most  rich,  and  consequently  have 
not  needed  for  themselves  hospitals  or  asylums. 

Ireland,  at  that  time  peopled  with  one  million 
of  inhabitants,  had  only  charitable  institutions 
proportioned  to  its  population,  and  at  that  period 
even  these  establishments  were  less  necessary  than 
at  the  present  day.  The  clergy  were  then  the 
only  medical  men,  and  the  sick  received  gratui- 
tously from  the  same  hands  the  relief  of  medicine 
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and  the  aids  of  reBpen.  The  first  hospitals  were 
iwHideJ  far  âck  {»Igrims,  and  the  first  asylums 
far  poor  pOgrims.  Hie  persoos  thus  brought  hi- 
ther from  Tmnoas  ooontries,  found  in  these  institu- 
tions  8t2I  wotut  coiisolatioos  under  their  sickness 
or  their  poverty  :  they  all  met  under  the  same 
nil  iiimtiwi .  in  the  same  spirit,  and  they  had 
all  the  same  faith.  Let  any  one  compare  this 
■local  rtate  with  the  spirit  of  hostility  and  the 
feelings  ci  dread  of  these  establishments  expressed 
by  the  witnesses,  whose  depositions  we  have  just 
read. 

The  pilgnmages  diminished  in  proportion  as 
parisbes  were  established  and  corporations  of  arts 
and  trades  were  more  and  more  developed;  but 
these  pcofassions  and  trades,  newly  accumulated  in 
die  towns,  caused  chronic  maladies  to  the  work- 
men. The  order  of  St.  Jean  de  Dieu,  exclusively 
devoted  to  the  art  of  healing,  was  founded.  It  esta- 
blished hospitals  to  receive  the  sick,  which  at  the 
same  time  served  as  schools  for  students  in  their 
profession.  These  institutions  were  largely  en- 
dowed with  testamientary  bequests.  When  the  Re- 
formation took  place,  the  Protestants  seized  upon 
the  administration  of  all  the  hospitals.  The  monks, 
who  were  the  founders  and  administrators  of  these 
establishments,  had  taken  a  vow  of  chastity  and 
poverty  ;  but  these  new  administrators  were  married 


men,  and  it  was  necessary  to  give  them  salaries — the 
donations  then  ceased. 

The  following  investigations  will  acquaint  the 
reader  with  the  system  pursued  by  these  new  admi- 
nistrators. We  may  here  ohserve,  that  not  only 
has  scarcely  any  foundation  been  created  since  the 
Reformation,  but  that  the  property  of  the  ancient 
foundations  has  been  for  the  most  part  squandered 
away  :  this  was  the  cause  that,  a  few  years  ago, 
permission  was  granted  for  the  establishment  of  the 
Sisters  of  Charity,  and  leave  for  them  to  take  the 
charge  of  some  of  these  asylums.  They  have  occa- 
sioned such  a  revival  of  public  confidence,  that  in 
the  city  of  Cork  the  Protestants  themselves  have 
begun  to  make  donations,  which  they  entrust  only 
to  these  Sisters  of  Charity. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


VAGRANCY  AND  MENDICITY. 


Province  qf  Connaughl,  county  qf  Galway  :  examinationa  taken  by  F. 
Diggent.  Esq.,  and  fV.  T.  M'Cullagh,  Esq.;  parish  qf  Headford, 
barony  of  Cläre,     Sixteen  Kiitne$$e$< 

There  are  perhaps  less  vagrants  and  beggars  in  this  pa- 
rish than  formerly,  which  is  attributed  to  the  compara- 
tively few  labourers  in  the  county  of  Mayo  who  go  to 
England  for  work.  The  wives  and  children  of  those  who 
left  home  in  search  of  work  had  do  other  resource  during 
their  absence  than  to  beg, 

The  land  is  better  tilled  than  it  used  to  be,  and  produces 
more,  and  there  is  more  agricultural  employment  ;  but  this 
increase  is  not  sufficient  to  compensate  for  the  fall  in  the 
price  of  labour.  "  If,"  added  one  of  the  w  itnesses,  "  we 
had  not  a  good  landlord,  who  gives  an  abatement  in  the 
rent,  we  should  be  worse  off  than  before  ;  the  landlord  of 
a  neighbouring  district  ia  a  non-resident,  and  the  labourers 
obtain  little  or  no  employment,  and  their  land  pays  very 
high  rent." 

Vagrants  are  more  numerous  after  seed-time  than  at  any 
other  time  of  the  year,  because  at  that  time  the  men  leave 
home  in  search  of  work  and  the  families  go  out  to  beg. 
But  in  all  these  cases  persons  wlio  are  reduced  to  beg- 
gary leave  their  own  neighbourhood,  and  this  it  is  which 
makes  the  number  of  vagrants  appear  much  larger. 
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The  chief  cause  of  vagrancy,  said  one  vritness,  origi- 
nates in  the  minute  subdivision  of  the  land.  If  the  cliil- 
dren  of  vagrants  could  get  employment,  they  would  accept 
it,  and  would  hire  at  fifteen  shillings  a  year  rather  than 
continue  begging.  In  general  they  live  much  better  than 
those  who  remain  at  their  homes,  even  when  the  latter  are 
in  employment. 

An  able-bodied  beggar  would  get  from  one  to  two 
stones  of  potatoes  in  the  day — ^more  in  fact  than  he  can 
consume.  Those  who  have  families  get  much  more  ;  they 
sell  the  surplus  of  their  collections,  and  purchase  clothes^ 
tobacco  and  soap. 

The  witnesses  state,  that  there  are  many  vagrants  who 
return  home  richer  than  when  they  left  It,  and  that  no  in- 
stances are  known  of  their  dying  from  starvation,  though 
many  have  contracted  diseases,  such  as  low  typhus  fevers, 
from  the  badness  or  scarcity  of  their  food,  of  which  they 
eventually  died.  They  live  longer  in  general  than  work- 
ing labourers. 

A  vagrant  is  never  refused  lodging  by  the  poor  cottier 
or  householder,  which  the  clergyman  of  the  parish  consi- 
ders as  highly  prejudicial  to  the  poor:  the  beggars  thus 
spread  diseases  and  fevers,  and  often  circulate  false  report* 
and  excite  rebelhous  feelings.  The  people  are  fond  of 
listening  to  them,  and  the  beggars  oflener  call  at  the 
poor  man's  house  than  at  the  rich  man's. 

The  charity  of  the  richer  classes  is  exerted  more  in  em- 
ploying more  workmen  than  they  require  than  in  giving 
alms.  The  poor  give  ten  times  as  much  as  the  rich,  in 
proportion  to  their  means. 

The  idea  of  the  people  is,  that  what  is  given  in  charity 
never  shortens  the   quantity  of  what  a  man   possesses. 
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One  witness  (a  labourer)  said  :  "  I  consider  that  I  would 
be  in  greater  want  if  I  pave  none  away,  than  if  I  gave  a 
great  deal  away  ;  for  I  think  that  charity  never  shortens 
quantity,  and  that  what  a  man  gives  to  beggars  is  a 
gift  to  God  :  it  is,  as  they  say,  to  lay  up  for  the  day  of 
judgement." 

A  clergyman  stated  that  diseases  are  often  spread  by 
lodging  vagrants,  particularly  typhus  fevers,  itch,  and 
scrofula;  that,  indejjcndently  of  disease  and  immorality 
thus  disseminated,  there  is  an  irregularity  and  want  of  de- 
cency that  is  calculated  to  injure  the  morals  and  habits 
of  the  labouring  classes. 

There  is  no  instance  of  a  vagrant  passing  a  poor  man's 
door  at  meal-time  without  being  invited  to  share  the  re- 
past. He  and  his  family  enter  and  sit  down  to  table,  al- 
most as  a  kind  of  right.  The  majority  of  those  who  thus 
practise  hospitality  do  not  know  how  they  shall  themselves 
live  the  next  day. 

Tliere  is  no  punishment  inflicted  for  vagrancy.  Rigor- 
ous laws  against  vagrancy  could  never  be  enforced  while 
a  possibility  of  a  person  starving  existed. 

County  of  Mayo  ;  examinations  iakm  by  J.  Spencer,  Etq.,  and  fV.  Gray, 
E$q,  :  parith  of  Jughavale,  barony  of  Murriak.   Fourteen  tcitneaei. 

Tlic  number  of  persons  residing  in  the  town  who  live 
by  begging  may  be  estimated  at  one  hundred. 

One  witness  states  that  vagrancy  has  advanced  progress- 
ively for  the  last  ten  years — with  increased  rapidity  during 
the  last  five  ;  this  is  attributed,  among  other  causes^  chiefly 
to  the  ruin  of  the  linen  trade. 

The  greatest  exertions  are  made  by  the  labouring  classes 
to  avoid  begging  ;  but  when  once  they  lose  caste,  by  having 
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begged,  they  make  little  exertion  to  regain  it.  Tiiose  who 
go  to  England  in  search  of  employment  are  not  called 
vagrants  or  beggars;  for  if  they  beg  or  borrow  on  thetr 
way  thither,  they  are  sure  of  repaying  it  on  their  return. 
The  life  led  by  vagrants  is  a  harder  one  than  that  of 
the  labourer,  but,  being  better  fed,  they  are  able  to  sup- 
port it. 

One  witness  was  of  opinion  that  a  farmer  holding  ten 
acres  of  land  gives  one  stone  of  potatoes  each  day  in 
alms  ;  and  one  person  present  at  the  sitting  declared  that 
he  had  often  given  even  more. 

All  the  witnesses  agree  iu  saying,  that  it  is  a  very  com- 
mon thing,  among  even  the  poorest  labourers,  to  relieve 
beggars  in  winter,  and  be  themselves  in  great  want  in 
summer.  One  man,  who  himself  had  been  reduced  to 
begging,  exclaimed,  "  When  a  beggar  asks  for  God's  sake, 
I  cannot  hold  back  part  of  what  l  have.  The  poorest 
man  amongst  us,  when  he  has  it  in  his  hands,  will  not 
refuse.**  No  inquiry  is  made  into  the  character  of  the 
person  soliciting  relief.  Three  magistrates  gave  their 
opinion,  that  immorality  m  not  more  common  among  beg* 
gars  than  among  the  classes  immediately  above  them. 
They  did  not  recollect  a  single  instance  of  a  beggar 
brought  before  them  at  petty  sessions  charged  with  an 
offence.  The  influence  of  religion,  as  inculcated  by  the 
Roman  Catholic  clei^,  b  a  great  restraint  on  them. 

The  Commissioners  examined  a  great  number  of  va- 
grants. They  ascertained  that  the  cause  of  their  follow- 
ing the  trade  of  begging  is  the  impossibility  of  obtaining 
employment.  They  have  the  same  tendency  to  inter- 
marry among  themselves  as  the  other  classes  of  the  peo- 
ple.    The  witnesses  say  that  it  is  very  troublesome  to 
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hare  to  do  with  these  people,  but  that  there  is  a  ^neral 
to  the  introduction  of  poors-rates. 

Ommif  ^  JlHriMn  ;  «MMwfibw  takn  bf  F.  Diygm,  E»q.  and 
W.  T.  M'CuBm§k,  Esq.  :  ymrùlt  ^f  Moon,  boromy  of  Moyeanwn. 

In  this  pariah  the  number  of  b^gars  has  doubled  du- 
rii^  the  ooune  of  a  few  jears,  and  twenty  years  ago  there 
was  not  one  fourth  so  many  as  at  present. 

Hie  wages  of  mechanics  are  lower  by  three-fourths  than 
th^  used  to  be.  Weaving  and  ginning  are  almost  ex- 
ÜQgaiahed:  the  poor  have  fréquent  ly  not  the  money  to 
bttj  the  flax.  Formerty  begging  was  only  followed  by 
labourers  on  their  way  to  seek  work  in  England  ;  but  now 
that  they  no  loncer  find  the  same  employment,  they  beg 
both  going  and  returning. 

Some,  when  seeking  relief,  say  that  they  are  unable  to 
get  work,  others  make  no  apology  at  all.  Some  no  doubt 
prefer  idling  about  to  regular  work,  but  it  is  only  because 
the  habit  from  necessity  has  taken  hold  of  them  that  they 
liecoine  idle. 

The  respectable  portion  of  the  poor  in  the  parish  would 
be  glad  to  hare  their  children  taken  care  of  and  educated 
when  possible  ;  but  those  who  live  by  begging  are  never 
inclined  to  part  with  them, — "they  would  not  sell  that 
charm.''  There  is  as  much  affection  amongst  those  who 
beg,,  but  not  so  much  obedience  to  the  commands  of  the 
parents,  as  amongst  other  classes. 

One  witness  stated  that  his  house  is  situated  on  the 
pubUc  road,  and  that  he  has  counted  t>venty  or  thirty 
families  pasùng  it  in  the  day.  "  There  is  not  une  of  these 
vagmnta,"  said  a  cfcagjman,  ^who  would  not  emigrate  to 
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America  if  the  means  were  given  him  ;  and  the  people 
throughuut  the  country  are  so  convinced  that  mendicancy 
and  vagrancy  are  brought  on  by  misery,  that  no  one  ever 
says  an  offensive  word  to  the  vagrants  or  beggars  about 
their  importunity.  Religion  is  the  measure  of  charity 
amongst  the  Irish,  and  not  their  means." 

County  qf  Sligo  ;  examinationt  taken  by  T.  Onlcr,  Esq.  and  J.  O'Flywn, 
Etq.  ;  towm  qf  Ballynoat,  barony  qf  C'orran.     Fourteen  wiinema. 

Vagrancy  has  increased  very  much  of  late,  but  not  in 
proportion  to  the  increase  of  misery.  When  the  crop  of 
potatoes  fails,  the  number  of  beggars  increases  very  much. 
In  some  districts  the  decline  of  the  linen-trade  is  one 
great  cause  of  vagrancy,  because  the  weavers  are  unable 
to  work  hard  at  out-door  labour. 

The  small  shopkeepers  have  greater  repugnance  to  beg- 
ging and  vagrancy  than  the  country-people,  because  they 
are  better  brought  up,  and  it  is  amongst  them  that  most 
of  the  people  reduced  to  this  extremity  die.  No  one 
actually  dies  of  starvation,  but  from  long  privations. 

Beggars  and  vagrants  never  U8e  any  violence,  and  very 
seldom  murmur.  Those  who  give  alms  never  inquire  into 
the  characters  of  the  persons  they  relieve,  and  poverty  is 
r^arded  as  one  means  of  salvation. 

Chanty  is  universal.  It  is  a  custom  to  plant  a  comer 
of  the  land  a  man  holds  with  potatoes,  set  apart  for 
charity.  Men  frequently  deny  themselves  food  who  give 
away  to  others. 

The  Commissioners  made  a  calculation  in  the  town  of 
Ballymoat,  that  the  amount  given  in  cliarity  annually 
would  be  equivalent  to  25s.  for  each  person.  When  the 
sum  was  declai'cd,  there  was  a  munniur  amongst  tlie  wit- 
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«ho  thought  tb«y  had  been  ''trapped,"  as  they 
nid,  into  an  admission  of  the  amount  of  their  charities,  in 
CHrder  to  serre  as  a  guide  for  taxing  them  with  the  poor« 
law  ;  and  in  oonsequenoe  the  next  day  scarcely  any  of  the 
fiumers  attended  at  the  Inquiry. 

The  fiwts  collected  ùom  the  rest  of  the  Inquiry  are  of 
the  same  nature  as  the  above.  The  poor  and  the  beggars 
have  a  kindly  feeling  to  one  another,  and,  in  the  present 
8t«tc  of  society  in  Ireland,  begging  is  the  easiest  mode  of 
living,  and  often  the  only  one  possible. 


REMARKS. 

That  life  of  and  unsettled  objectless  adventure 
which  our  laws  term  vagrancy,  has  only  been  known 
in  warm  climates.  We  read,  in  the  romances  of  the 
Arabs  and  Spaniards,  descriptions  of  the  inexpress- 
ible delight  which  men  find  in  penetrating  into 
deserts,  to  enjoy  a  state  of  solitude  and  subsist  at 
hazard  upon  what  they  meet  with.  But  countries 
under  a  temperate  and  moist  climate  had  hitlierto 
secured  their  inhabitants  from  such  a  wandering 
life,  and  we  see  that  there  is  no  exaggeration  in 
the  pictures  of  romance  ;  since,  in  spite  of  the  se- 
verity of  the  climate  of  Ireland,  those  who  have 
been  driven  solely  by  despair  to  adopt  this  noma- 
dic life,  have  found  in  it  so  great  a  charm  that 
they  can  not  abandon  it. 
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The  laws,  however,  which  Parliament  has  en- 
acted against  vagrancy  are  very  severe,  and  strictly 
enforced  in  England.  In  Ireland  they  are  power- 
less, for  the  simple  reason  that  there  is  not  in  every 
place  a  prison  for  the  reception  of  the  vagrants  ; 
moreover,  imprisonment  may  he  a  pmiishment  in 
England,  hut  it  would  not  he  so  in  Ireland.  For 
what  is  it  that  this  new  class  of  wanderers  require  ? 
— simply  food,  lodging,  warmth  and  light,  and  all 
these  a  prison  ofifers  them. 
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CHAPTER  vu. 

ABLE-BODIED  PEB40M  OCT  Or  WOBK. 

Pnemtus  •/  CHnof  Ai,  nmatg  af  Gdkmg  ;  tammàmUm»  tabs  iy  F. 
Diggna,  Eaq.  aU  W.  T.  M'CmBagk,  Eaq.;  parmk  of  EUerttat, 
banmita  of  DmnaeUi»  amd  L/mgkna.    Sevemteem  KJimttnt. 

There  is  a  general  deficiency  of  work  for  nearlj  three 
months  of  the  year  in  this  parish,  during  which  time  very 
few  of  the  lab<^>urers  can  get  any  employment.  There  are 
many  days  of  winter  in  which  a  man  would  be  prevented 
from  working  by  the  inclemency  of  the  weather. 

A  witness  stated  that  half  the  year  he  had  nothing  to 
do,  and  would  be  glad  to  work  at  sixpence  a-day.  Whole 
troops  of  labourers  would  take  work  at  that  price,  espe- 
cially in  the  country,  for  in  the  towns  there  is  more  work 
to  be  obtained.  The  labourers  are  supported  during  the 
slack  season  chiefly  by  con-acre  ;  they  ofteu  work  in  the 
summer-time  at  sixpence  a-day,  but  in  this  time  of  the 
year  the  potatoes  are  twice  as  dear  as  in  winter,  and 
many  workmen  are  obliged  to  pledge  their  clothes  in  order 
to  support  their  families,  thus  rendering  it  impossible 
for  them  to  go  to  mass  even  in  fine  weather.  Starva- 
tion drives  the  workmen  to  steal  potatoes,  digging  them 
up  before  they  are  fit  to  eat.  The  greater  part  of  the 
people  are  always  in  debt  ;  and  when  those  who  have  gone 
to  England  for  work  return,  there  may  be  half  a  dozen 
watching  them,  each  expecting  to  get  part  of  what  is  due 
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to  him — one  for  con-acre,  another  for  house-rent,  another 
for  provisions  given  on  credit^  and  so  on. 

One  witness  said  that  he  wanted  a  labouring  man  to 
work  for  a  day,  and  his  wife  had  to  come  the  night  before 
for  the  price  of  his  breakfast,  or  he  could  not  work. 

A  landowner  stated  that  he  had  five  or  six  tenants,  and 
that,  not  being  able  to  get  his  rent«  as  re^larly  as  for- 
merly, he  was  obliged  to  give  less  employment,  and  that 
he  could  not  any  longer  give  provisions  ou  credit  to  hi* 
tenants,  as  used  to  be  the  custom  with  the  landlords.  He 
regards  the  increase  of  the  price  of  provisions  as  the 
greatest  calamity  that  the  labourers  could  sulfer. 

The  families  of  labourers  out  of  employ  go  beging. 
One  witness  said  he  beUeved  this  parish  to  b«  better  off 
than  the  surrounding  ones,  especially  those  in  the  county 
of  Mayo,  which,  he  said,  "  would  give  beggars  to  the 
whole  nation.'* 

The  poor  of  one  county  pass  to  other  counties,  so  that 
there  is  a  regiilar  and  contiuual  exchange  of  beggars  ;  for 
they  are  ashamed  to  follow  this  trade  in  the  district  where 
they  «re  known.  They  adopt  begging  only  in  the  last 
extremity. 

PorwA  nf  KiUimorv,  barony  of  Longford.   Setfntevn  witnestet. 

From  September  till  March  there  is  little  or  no  employ- 
ment for  labourers  in  this  part  of  the  country.  The  small 
farmers  are  the  priucipal  employers,  and  their  poverty, 
from  the  depression  of  the  times  and  the  high  rents,  leaves 
them  unable  to  give  employment  until  the  harvest.  One 
vitoeM  says  that  in  the  parish  there  are  from  six  hundred 
to  «i^t  hundred  able-bodied  men  who  du  not  get  three 
months'  work  in  the  year;  all  the  work  done  by  hired 
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Fbr  three  maotha  in  the  jcar  a  laboaring  man  gets  only 
«Mmmla^Bf. 

Ib  the  muniitsiiiiii  disIritis,  sar  the  witnesses,  famine 
is  30  great,  when  the  pütahi  are  finished,  that  the  people 
bleed  the  cattle  and  other  inimah  and  feed  on  the  blood, 
after  boiUi^  it.  An  instance  is  mentioned  of  a  man 
who  bM  ttw  SUM  animal  three  times  in  one   season« 
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Without  this  resource,  he  would  have  died  of  starva- 
tion. 

The  greatest  calamity  of  the  labouring  classes  is  neither 
sickness  nor  beggary  ;  it  is  the  want  of  employment,  which 
is  universal.  An  able-bodied  man  excites  no  pity  in 
begging. 

The  labourers  who  overcome  the  shame  of  begging  are 
much  better  off  than  the  others.  Those  who  go  over  to 
England  can  only  reach  that  country  by  be^ng  ;  they 
are  often  aided  by  their  neighbours  with  means  to  pay 
their  passage,  but  on  condition  of  repajing  them  on  their 
return. 

All  the  people  are  in  debt  ;  there  were  fifty  ejectments 
aerved  in  this  parish  only  during  the  past  month. 

County  of  Mojo,  parish  qf  Kilgeevrr,  barony  of  Murritk.     Thirteen 

witneue». 

The  land  in  this  parish,  containing  a  population  of  above 
1 1,000,  is  cut  up  in  so  many  small  holdings,  that  there 
are  scarcely  a  dozen  farmers  occupying  as  much  as  ten 
acres  of  arable  land.  A  man  can  scarcely  procure  thirty 
days'  labour  through  the  year,  and  will  take  work  for 
twopence  a-day  and  his  food.  Notwithstanding  all  this 
distress,  there  is  no  instance  of  a  father  abandoning  his 
fiunily. 

Provint*  of  Leinttfr,  tounly  of  KiUlare  ;  examinatioMS  taken  by  Captain 
Whitt  and  T.  N.  fauyftan,  Eâq.  ;  parish  of  Nam,  barony  ^f  North 
Naa».     Thirty-four  u>itne$9e». 

There  are  in  this  parish  317  families  of  labourers, 
amounting  in  all  to  1600  persons,  out  of  employment,  who 
would  have  actually  died  of  starvation  during  the  month 
of  August  last,  but  for  the  relief  from  a  subscription  made 
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a  week  ;  but  from  the  distress  of  the  people,  he  received 
during  the  last  ten  months  only  9s.  6d.  among  them  all. 

Those  who  purchase  food  on  credit  pay  double  the  price 
of  it  ;  nor  can  the  seller  be  blamed,  since  he  always  emls 
by  being  ruined,  from  not  getting  his  dues  paid.  All  the 
Catholic  priests  say  that  the  poor  share  all  amongst  them- 
selves, without  thinking  of  the  morrow. 

The  facts  gathered  in  the  other  parishes  of  Ireland  are 
of  the  same  nature  as  the  foregoing;  and  everywhere  the 
witnesses  agree  in  saying  that  early  marriages  arc  so  pre- 
valent, that  girls  of  twenty  years  and  men  of  thirty  are 
considered  as  old  maids  and  bachelors.  So  great  is  the 
misery  in  which  children  live  at  home  with  their  parents, 
that  they  only  think  of  marrying. 

Other  witnesses  say,  that  the  Irish,  in  marrying  so 
young,  do  so  only  with  a  view  to  be  supported  by  their 
children  when  they  shall  grow  old,  for  the  greatest  confi- 
dence is  universally  felt  in  the  spirit  of  family  union. 


REMARKS. 


The  melandioly  state  of  society  we  have  just 
witnessed  is  only  the  necessary  consequence  of  the 
want  of  employment  felt  by  those  able  to  work  j 
for  the  subse<[uent  investigations  will  show  the 
development  of  a  system,  in  which  labour  and  its 
reward  are  never  wanting  to  men  in  a  condition  to 
work,  and  in  the  countries  in  which  this  system 
exists  mendicity  and  vagrancy  are  unknown.    The 
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ruotii  tu  well  aa  the  other  vegetables  ave  of  soch 
various  iitccies,  that  their  culture  gives  occupation 
ill  the  year  round.  The  trees  are  planted  and 
pruiMHl  in  winter,  and  their  fruits  are  gathered  in 
Nununer  ;  the  cattle  likewise  require  the  care  of  the 
funucr  during  the  whole  year  ;  the  hedges  and 
ditches  can  only  be  cleared  and  trimmed  in  winter, 
when  the  manure  is  also  carried  on  to  the  fields 
and  the  drainage  is  attended  to.  This  however, 
I»  the  season  the  least  productive  of  labour.  But 
bt  ii  rtttMU*ked,  that  in  this  season  in  Ireland — a 
tMftUy  VÎt^Mtcd  between  52°  and  55° — out>door 
Ill^Wif  hâ/IM  «Üy  eight  hours  ;  and,  if  we  reckon 
llw  tt«^  «f  WMk  by  the  hour»  it  is  paid  much 
lUtfUtt  ^NkV^  i«  «uiler  than  in  summer,  which  shows 
lb«l  ^  vftiH  kCMl  «M«OR»ry. 
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Agriculture  was  therefore  intended  to  furnish  an 
uninterrupted  succession  of  employment  ;  and  if 
human  laws  were  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of 
Providence,  they  would  not  have  permitted  the 
cultivation  of  farms  of  less  than  three  hundred 
acres,  because  that  is  the  least  extent  which  can 
yield,  by  the  various  kinds  of  cultivation,  a  suc- 
cession of  labour  throughout  the  year,  and  thus 
ensure  the  existence  of  the  families  which  are 
settled  upon  it. 

But  by  permitting  divisions  of  the  soil  into  fifty, 
ten,  five,  and  even  a  single  acre,  the  land  admits  of 
only  one  species  of  cultivation,  and  consequently 
only  a  single  period  of  labour.  The  existence  of 
the  country  is  therefore  become  as  precarious  as 
the  harvest. 

Much  more  care  and  prudence  ought  to  be  exer- 
cised in  legislating  for  the  country  than  for  the 
towns.  In  the  country  there  are  neither  hospitals, 
asylums,  prisons,  barracks,  military,  nor  stores  of 
provisions,  as  in  towns.  Society  is  there  defence- 
less against  the  numerous  famished  and  irritated 
population,  who  assemble  moreover  periodically  at 
the  fairs,  where  all  those  plans  of  nightly  attacks, 
fires  and  ravages  are  formed,  of  which  Ireland  has 
been  the  theatre  for  two  centuries. 
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drank  in  good  than  in  bad  tiaieB.  IVnons  well  off  imagine 
dtfi  it  b  tJbe  chgaprat  nounshment  the  people  can  take  in 
the  state  of  «rctdMdness  in  which  thej  are. 

Ilie  «itnessea  aar  that  the  Catholic  priesta  reprimand 
fifom  the  pulpit  tbe  tavern-keepers,  «bo,  afler  having 
giTcn  credit  to  the  poor,  exact  repayment  in  labour. 

llie  acamtv  dothia^  tlie  waot  of  fuel,  and  the  persua- 
siou  that  whiskj  aâbrda  a  noariahmeut  as  cheap  as  any 
other,  are  tbe  causes  of  the  g;reat  consumption  of  this 
spirit  ;  and  in  times  of  agricultural  distress,  tbe  people 
drink  it  with  increased  eagerness,  for  it  is  impossible  for 
them,  say  the  witnesses,  to  resbt  the  temptation  of  warm- 
ing themselves  by  this  drink  in  the  constant  state  of  cold 
and  wet  in  which  they  lire. 

Many  houses  in  which  spirits  are  sold  pay  no  llceooe, 
and  in  the  barony  of  Mohill  alone  there  are  above  four 
hundred  of  these  houses  which  pay  uothing  to  the  Go- 
vernment. 

The  spirit  consumed  iu  Ireland  is  called  whisky;  it  is 
made  from  oats,  and  when  the  crop  is  plentiful  and  this 
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com  is  at  a  low  price,  a  contraband  distillation  is  carried  on. 
The  distillation  is  made  in  out  of  the  way  places,  away 
from  any  roads,  and  it  is  very  dangerous  to  attack  the 
illicit  dealers.  This  trade  is  so  considerable,  that  it  is 
reckoned  at  three-fifllis  of  the  whole  consumption. 

Drunkenness  is  of  rare  occurrence,  and  is  only  seen  at 
fairs  and  in  the  small  markets.  The  labouring  classes 
have  not  the  means  of  indulging  in  drink  ;  the  small  shop- 
keepers are  the  only  people  who  have  money  to  spend  in 
this  way  :  drunken  women  are  never  seen.  The  greatest 
drinkers  are  the  fishermen  and  those  who  work  in  the 
mines. 


REMARKS. 


The  fact  of  the  increase  in  the  number  of  small 
public-houses  is  not  peculiar  to  Ireland  ;  it  is  com- 
mon to  all  Europe.  Old  people  can  still  recollect 
the  time  when  scarcely  any  of  the  vilbt:;es  had  a 
house  of  the  kind.  What  the  villagers  consumed 
they  consumed  in  their  own  families;  and  those  who 
left  their  homes  to  go  to  a  distance,  found  ho- 
spitality at  the  castle,  or  the  richest  house  in  the 
village,  or  in  a  monastery,  and  at  all  events  the 
parsonage  was  always  a  resource.  Such  was  pecu- 
liarly the  state  of  Ireland  ;  but  from  the  moment 
that  an  attack  was  made  upon  the  whole  fabric  of 
society — that  is  to  say,  when  its  dissolution  com- 
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menced  by  the  confiscation  of  the  property  of  a 
clergy  living  in  celibacy,  and  its  transference  to  a 
clergy  who  were  married  and  burdened  with  fami- 
lies— from  the  moment  that  the  rich,  both  Ca- 
tholics and  Protestants,  were  obliged  to  quit  the 
country — ^the  establishment  of  small  public-houses 
was  the  natural  result.  The  lower  classes,  being 
unable  to  incur  the  same  expenses  as  the  higher 
classes,  were  separated  from  them.  The  public- 
houses  became  the  resort  of  dangerous  assem- 
blages, and  in  every  case  their  gain  has  been  the 
loss  of  the  family. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

LOAXa  UPON  PAWN,  AND  SAVINOs'-BANKB. 

A  SOCIETY  has  been  established  within  the  last  two  years, 
in  some  baronies,  to  assist  persons  who  are  in  need  of 
loans  to  purchase  either  a  pig,  potatoes,  or  meal.  The  sum 
thus  advanced  has  amounted  to  720/.,  amongst  400  per- 
sons who  have  borrowed  money,  at  the  rate  of  C  or  7  per 
cent,  interest,  and  on  condition  of  repaying  it  weekly, 
— which  makes  almost  13  or  14  per  cent.  No  one  has 
sustained  any  loss. 

In  three-fourths  ot  the  baronies  there  are  no  pawn- 
brokers, but  there  is  a  class  of  men  who  practise  usury, 
and  who,  after  receiving  the  best  securities,  take  as  much 
as  100  or  150  per  cent,  interest.  The  working  classes 
always  pledge  their  clothes  or  beds,  and  sometimes  their 
tools. 

Money  being  very  scarce,  usury  is  carried  to  a  scanda- 
lous extent,  and  all  the  witnesses  lament  that  there  are 
not  everywhere  pawnbrokers,  who  are  by  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment forbidden  to  take  more  than  20  per  cent,  interest. 
The  loan  is  for  a  year,  but  if  the  borrower  repays  before 
the  expiration  of  that  time,  the  lender  exacts  the  same  in- 
terest. They  however  sometimes  advance  loans  for  six 
months;  and  in  these  cases,  if  at  the  end  of  that  time  the 
borrower  desires  to  renew  his  ticket  for  another  half-year, 
he  pays,  besides  the  interest  for  the  six  months,  a  shilling 
for  the  trouble  of  making  out  the  ticket. 
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These  money-lenders  settle  in  continually  increasing 
numbers  in  the  towns  where  there  is  some  little  wealth  ; 
they  advance  only  the  half  or  two-thirds  of  the  value  of  the 
articles  upon  which  they  lend,  and  they  reserve  beforehand 
the  interest  of  20  per  cent.  The  borrower  never  comes  to 
reclaim  his  pledge,  which  is  sold  by  auction  at  the  end  of 
the  year  J  if  there  ia  any  surplus,  it  belongs  to  the  bor- 
rower ;  but  the  witnesses  say  that  there  never  is  any, 
for  the  lenders  have  a  mutual  understanding  about  pur- 
chasing the  goods,  which  they  sell  in  their  shops  :  this 
enables  the  people  to  buy  old  clothes. 

The  smallest  sum  advanced  on  loan  is  sixpence. 
All  the  poor  people  are  anxious  for  the  establishment  of 
pawnbrokers,  especially  because  their  transactions  are  se- 
cret, whilst  those  of  other  societies  ai'c  public. 

The  following  statement  was  furnished  to  the  Commis- 
sioners of  the  persons  who  had  lodged  money  in  the  sa- 
vings'-bank  of  Roscrea  : — 

Large  farmers         ..... 

Small  farmers,  holding  from  10  to  50  acres 

Labourers      •»..«. 

Women 

Wholesale  dealers 


Shopkeepers 

Servants 

ClerkSj  &c. 

Deposits  lodged  by  charitable  institutions 


16 
142 
45 
109 
51 
34 
35 
13 
10 


Total  .       455 
One  witness  remarked  that  many  of  the  labourers  have 
a  garden  of  two  or  three  acres,  and  that  there  are  ten 
small  farmers  for  one  large  one.    These  labourers  and  small 
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farmers  can  have  constant  employment.  The  wholesale 
dealers  are  few  in  number  compared  with  the  other 
classes,  atid  in  generid  the  country-people  seem  to  appre- 
ciate more  the  benefit  of  the  savings'-banks  than  the  in- 
habitants of  the  towns.  The  deposits  are  made  after  the 
harvest,  and  especially  in  September  and  at  Christmas, 
when  the  corn  is  sold.  A  part  is  withdrawn  once  a-ycar, 
when  the  payment  of  the  rents  falls  due. 

The  small  farmers  usually  deposit  the  dowry  of  their 
daughters,  20/.  or  30/.  This  sum  is  withdrawn  from  the 
bank  Mhen  they  marry. 


REMARKS. 


These  two  kinds  of  establishments  have  been 
80  little  introduced  in  Ireland,  and  so  generally  in 
England,  that  we  must  defer  speaking  of  the  effects 
they  produce  until  we  come  to  that  part  of  the 
Inquiry. 
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ABSTRACT  OF  THE  RESULTS  OF  THE  INQUIRY,  AND 
MEASURES  PROPOSED  BY  THE  COMMISSIONERS  WITH 
A  VIEW  TO  AMELIORATE  THE  CONDITION  OF  THE 
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EXTRACT 

From  the  Third  Report  of  the  Commissioners  appointed  to 
inquire  into  the  condition  of  the  poorer  classes  in  Ireland, 
and  into  the  various  institutions  at  present  established 
for  their  relief  with  a  view  to  suggest  such  measures  as 
may  appear  requisite  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the 
Irish  poor. 


SECTION  I. 


RESULTS  OF  THE  INQUIRY. 


The  evidence  annexed  to  our  former  Reports  proves  to 
painful  certainty  that  there  is  in  all  parts  of  Ireland  much 
and  deep-seated  distress. 

The  official  statements  of  the  population  of  Ireland  and 
of  Great  Britain  respectively  present  the  following  division 
of  families,  according  to  the  census  of  1831  :— 


Families  chiefljr  employed  in  agriculture 
Families  employed  otherwisethan  in  agric. 

Total     .      . 


Greai  Britmin. 
961,18* 

2,453,041 


884,339 
500,727 


3.414,175  1,385,066 


It  thus  appears  that  in  every  hundred  families  twenty- 
eight  live  by  agriculture  in  Great  Britain  antl  sixty-four 
in  Ireland,  where  the  agricultural  families  constitute  about 
two-thirds  of  the  whole  population  ;  while  in  Great  Britain 
they  constitute  little  more  than  one-fourth. 
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The  same  statements  of  the  population  ghre  the  number 
of  pers<ms  emploved  in  agriculture  in  the  two  countries. 
They  are  composed,  first,  of  occupiers  not  employing  la- 
bourers :  secondly,  of  labourers  not  occupying  land  : — 

Occnpiers  empkniiig  labooren  .    .       187,075        95,839 


Occtipiers  not  employing  labooren       168315      564,274 
Labooren  noc  occapfing  hud    .    .      887,167      567,441 

Total  of  tbe  tiro  last  classes    .     1^)55,982   1,131,715 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  there  were  in  Great  Britain, 
in  1S31,  1,055,9S2  agricultural  labourers — in  Ireland, 
1,131,715  ;  although  the  cultivated  land  of  Great  Britain 
amounts  to  about  34,250^000  acres,  and  that  of  Ireland 
only  to  about  14,600,000  ;  that  is  to  say,  there  are  in  Ire- 
land about  five  agricultural  labourers  for  every  two  that 
there  are  for  the  same  quanti^  of  land  in  Great  Britain. 
Nevertheless  the  annual  value  of  the  agricultural  produce 
ot  Great  Britain  is  estimated  at  £150,000,000,  and  that  of 
the  produce  of  Ireland  at  only  £36,000,000. 

It  further  appears  that  in  Ireland  agricultural  wages 
vary  from  6d.  to  1«.  a  day  ;  that  the  average  of  the  country 
in  general  is  about  S^d.  ;  and  that  the  earnings  of  the  la- 
bourers come,  on  an  average  of  the  whole  class,  to  from  2». 
to  2s.  6d.  a  week,  or  thereabouts,  for  the  whole  year  round. 

These  calculations  are  made  from  the  following  table, 
which  shows  the  wages  of  agricultural  labourers  in  the 
different  counties  of  Ireland,  and  the  amount  of  their  earn- 
ings in  the  year,  so  far  as  any  estimate  can  be  formed  of 
them. 


î-î 


Corlow  ... 

Ditto 

Dublin  ... 
Kililtre  ... 

Ditto 

Kilkenny 

Ditto 

King:'«    ... 

Ditto 


Longford  . . 
Loutb  ..... 
Meath    ..... 

Ditto 

Qaeen's.,... 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Westnieath 
Wexford  . 
Wicklow    . 

"cure  

Ditto 

Cork  

Ditto 

Kerry 

Ditto 

Limerick    . 

Ditto 

Tippcrary  . 
Watcrford  . 
Ditto 


P.  Aiighavale 

P.  Kilgever 

P.  Aehonry 

Village  of  Ballyiuo4t. 

B.  Carbery  i 

P.  AghaUe    

P.St.  Mulliiis 

B.  Bttlrotbery 

P.  Kilcock 

P.  Naaa    

B.  Gonxan  

B.  Gidinoy  , ,.,, 

B.  Clonlisk 


•■{ 


B.  Philipstown 

P.  Killimore.... 

B.  DuiKlalk.... 

D.  iMoj'fenragb 

B.  lip.  anii  Low.  Kell« 

B.  East  ManhoTOugh 

B.  West  Manborougli 

B.  Portnaliiacli    


tkf.  to  Sd. 

Winter  6d.,  rest  of  yew  W. 

«d. 

Winter  6rf.  to  7d.,  rest  of  year  1 

Bd.  to  ÏOd.  J 

6d.  to  8d. 

dd.  to  Sd. 

6d. 

Gd. 

Winter  Id.  to  Bd.,  rest  of  year 

M.  to  lOd.  

8rf.  to  liid.  , 

I  Old.  on  average 

Winter  lOd.,  rest  of  year  If. ...... 

lOd. 

Iftrf. 

Winter  8J.,  rest  of  year  \0d. 

üd.  on  average    

Winter  7d.,  rest  of  year  8d.  

Winter  6rf.  to  7d.,  rest  of  year  1 

Od.Ui  lOd.  J" 

(JHf. 

Winter  Bd.,  rest  of  year  lOd. 

Wiuttr  8rf.,  rest  of  year  lOrf. 

Winter  8rf.,  rest  of  year  lOd....... 

Winter  8rf.,  rest  of  year  lOrf....  1 

Winter  Brf.,  rest  of  year  lud...,  J 
Winter  (kf.,  rest  of  year  Idd.. 


Antrim  

Armagh...... 

Omn 

Donegal     ... 

Down 

Ditto 

Fennanagb . . 
Londonderry 
Monaghan... 
Tvrone  


Horctown   

Talbotstown  .. 

Corcomroe 

Abbey 

KiDcagh 

Liscarrel 

Kcnmarc 

Listowell 

Chapel  Ruxseil 

Coshloa  

Miil«llclhird    .. 

Decies 

Middluthird    .. 


Fe  WS   

Loughtee 


iveagb    

Lccale 

TjTkennedy 
Aughedowey 
Monaghan  ... 
Uniagh    


145 
110 
160 
100 
110 
145 
U& 


lOd. 

Winter  9d.,  rest  of  year  lOd.. 

S</.  on  an  average 

6rf.  toBd. 

8rf.    

Sd.   

8rf.    

ed.toBd. 


Winter  8rf.,  rest  of  year  lOd. 
Winicr  6rf..  rest  of  year  Sd. 

erf.  all  the  vear   

lOd. '. 


U.  on  an  average    -j 

Winter  lOrf.,  rest  of  year  1  Id,  to  Ii, 

Winter  8d.,  rest  of  year  lOd. 

1«.  on  an  average 

Winter  lOd.,  rest  of  year  1« 

Winter  lOd,,  rest  of  year  1». 

Winter  9d.,  rest  of  year  1  Id.  to  1«. 

I«,  on  an  average    

lOd.  all  the  year 

Winter  Bd.,  rest  of  year  I  Id,  to  1«, 


100 

80 
210 
1&5 
120 

lao 

90 
190 
170 


100 
146 
130 
140 
150 
140 


Blajority  eiu- 

ptoycd  treat 

port  or  the  j^ear. 

lib  days 


170 

160 
160 
190 

180 
IHIO 
150 
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The  above  table  gives  an  average  employment  of  about 
twenty-two  wceks,  of  six  working  days  each,  to  the  whole 
of  tlie  labourers  on  hire,  who  are  therefore  destitute  of 
emplojTnent  during  thirty  weeks  in  the  year.  If  about 
eight  weeks  or  forty-eight  days,  for  the  work  upon  their 
ovm  land;  be  added  to  the  employment  obtained  by  the 
labourers  who  hold  land  ;  and  if  fourteen  days,  for  the  em- 
ployment on  their  con-acre  ground,  be  added  to  the  work 
of  those  labourers  who,  having  no  land,  take  con-acre,  the 
average  amount  of  employment  obtained  during  the  whole 
year  by  the  entire  class  of  labourers  will  be  166  days. 
This,  at  the  rate  of  8^rf.  per  day,  gives  an  average  of  2s.  3d. 
per  week  during  the  whole  year  for  the  earnings  of  each 
labourer,  and  amounts  to  £5  17«.  per  annum,  which  mul- 
tiplied by  the  total  number  of  labourers,  1,131,715,  gives 
the  sura  of  £6,844,500. 

This  number  of  1,131,715  adult  persona,  who  have  em- 
ployment for  only  16G  days  in  the  year  at  8|rf.  per  day, 
increased,  it  is  calculated,  in  1834  to  above  1,170,000;  and 
the  number  of  children,  women,  and  old  persons  dependent 
upon  them,  cannot  be  reckoned  at  less  than  3,600,000  *, 

Thus  circumstanced,  it  is  impossible  for  the  able-bodied 
in  general  to  provide  against  sickness  or  the  temporary 
absence  of  employment,  or  against  old-age  or  the  destitu- 
tion of  their  widows  and  children  in  the  contingent  event 
of  their  own  premature  decease.     A  great  portion  of  them 

*  Thta  calculation  is  jbundcd  upon  the  census  üf  1831^  accortliiig  to 
wbich  the  adult  iiiales  uf  Irelanii  ainouiiteil  to  I, HOT, 765,  ici  a  total  po- 
pulation of  7,767,101  persons,  or  100  in  410.  Tlie  number  of  nduU 
males  in  England  ajtiountcd  to  3, 199,064,  in  apopidation  of  13,091,005, 
or  IQO  iu  iO'J.  In  Wales,  191,700,  in  a  popvdation  of  80G,182,  or  100 
iu  '114.  Iu  Scotland,  549,821,  iu  a  population  of  2,365,11 1,  or  100  in  430. 
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are  insufficiently  provided  at  any  time  with  the   com- 
monest necessaries  of  life. 

Their  habitations  are  wretched  hovels  ;  several  of  a  fa- 
mily sleep  together  upon  straw  or  upon  the  bare  ground, 
sometimes  with  a  blanket,  sometimes  even  without  so 
much  to  cover  them  ;  their  food  commonly  consists  of 
dry  potatoes,  and  with  these  they  arc  at  times  so  scantily 
supplied  as  to  be  obliged  to  stint  themselves  to  one  spare 
meal  in  the  day.  There  are  even  instances  of  persons 
being  driven  by  hunger  to  seek  sustenance  in  wild  herbs. 
They  sometimes  get  a  herring  or  a  little  milk,  but  never 
meat,  except  at  Christmas,  Easter  and  Shrovetide. 

Some  go  in  search  of  employment  to  Great  Britain 
during  the  harvest,  others  wander  through  Ireland  with 
the  same  view. 

The  wives  and  children  of  many  are  occasionally  obliged  to 
beg  ;  they  do  so  reluctantly,  and  with  shame,  and  in  gene- 
ral go  to  a  distance  from  home  that  they  may  not  be  known. 

Mendicancy,  too,  is  the  sole  resource  of  the  aged  and 
impotent  of  the  poorer  classes  in  general,  when  childrea 
or  relatives  are  unable  to  support  them.  To  it  therefore 
crowds  are  driven  for  the  means  of  existence,  and  the 
knowledge  that  such  is  the  fact  leads  to  an  indiscriminate 
giving  of  alms,  which  encourages  idleness,  imposture,  and 
general  crime. 

With  these  facts  before  us,  we  cannot  hesitate  to  state 
that  we  consider  remedial  measures  requisite  to  ameliorate 
the  condition  of  the  Irish  poor. 

What  these  measures  should  be  is  a  question  compli- 
cated, and  involving  considerations  of  the  deepest  imjjort- 
ance  to  the  whole  body  of  the  jieople  both  in  Ireland  and 
Great  Britain.  Society  is  so  constructed,  its  various  parts 
are  so  connected,  the  interests  of  all  who  compose  it  arc 
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SO  intenvoven,  the  rich  are  so  dependent  on  the  labour  of 
the  poor,  and  the  poor  upon  the  wealth  of  the  rich,  that 
any  attempt  to  legislate  partially,  or  with  a  view  to  the 
good  of  a  portion  only,  without  a  due  regard  to  the  whole 
of  the  community,  must  prove  in  the  end  fallacious,,  fatal 
to  its  object,  and  injurious  in  general  to  a  ruinous  degree. 
We  have  shown  that  the  earnings  of  the  agricultural 
labourers  are,  on  an  average,  from  2*.  to  2*.  6rf.  a  week, 
or  thereabouts.  Wretched  as  these  are,  they  yet  seem  to 
afford  to  the  Irish  labourer  as  great  a  share  of  the  produce 
he  raises  as  falls  in  Great  Britain  to  the  labourer  there. 
For  as  the  Irish  labourers  exceed  the  British  in  number, 
and  the  produce  of  Great  Britain  exceeds  that  of  Ireland 
by  three-fourths,  if  a  proportional  share  of  the  produce  of 
each  countrj'  were  given  to  the  labourers  of  each,  there 
would  be  more  than  four  times  as  much  for  the  British 
labourer  as  for  the  Irish;  and  we  understand  that  the 
earnings  of  an  agricultural  labourer  in  Great  Britain  ave- 
rage from  8s.  to  lOs.  a  week,  while  in  Ireland  they  average 
firom  23.  to  2»,  ùd.  or  thereabouts,  if  spread  over  the  year. 
This  shows  how  necessary  it  is  to  observe  the  utmost 
caution  in  applying  any  remedy  to  the  evils  we  have  to 
deal  with. 

If,  finding  the  earnings  of  the  labourer  so  small  as  they 
are,  we  attempted  to  provide  him  with  more  than  he  has 
at  present  out  of  the  land,  without  at  the  same  time  in- 
creasing the  productive  powers  of  it,  we  should  give  to 
him  a  greater  portion  of  the  produce  he  helps  to  raise, 
than,  by  comparison  with  Great  Britain,  ought  to  come 
to  his  share  ;  wc  might  thus  throw  land  out  of  cultiva- 
tion, and  involve  not  only  landlords  and  farmers,  but  the 
labourers  and  the  whole  community,  in  general  destruction. 


^ 
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REMARKS. 

The  Commissioners,  in  this  first  section  of  their 
Report  to  the  King,  have  established  the  only  fact 
by  which  we  can  judge  of  the  wealth  or  the  poverty 
of  an  empire,  namely,  the  number  of  the  agricul- 
turists compared  with  that  of  the  other  classes  of 
society.  There  is  no  doubt,  as  has  been  well  ob- 
served  by  those  among  the  Irish  witnesses  who 
have  travelled,  that  Ireland  is  the  poorest  country 
in  Europe,  and  Great  Britain  the  richest.  This 
comparison,  therefore,  presents  the  two  ends  of 
the  chain  :  no  one  of  the  states  of  Europe  is  so 
poor  as  Ireland,  or  so  rich  as  Great  Britain.  But 
since  society  is  never  stationary,  and  experiences 
continually  either  a  progressive  or  a  retrograde 
movement,  we  believe  that,  in  this  self-styled  age  of 
enlightenment,  France  and  the  North  of  Geimany 
approach  near  to  the  state  of  Ireland,  and  recede 
from  that  of  Great  Britain.  This  first  picture,  then, 
requires  the  reader's  particular  attention,  for  it 
shows  the  basis  of  the  whole  construction  of  so- 
ciety. 

In  1831,  Ireland  had  884,339  families  of  agri- 
culturists, who,  besides  providing  for  themselves, 
found  food  for  500,727  families  not  employed  in 
agriculture.  Great  Britain  had  1)61,134  families, 
who,   after  providing   for  themselves,   gave  sub- 
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sistence  to  2,453,041.  That  is  to  say,  in  Ireland 
one  hundred  families  of  agriculturists  found  food 
for  fifty-seven  families  not  agricultural,  and  in 
Great  Britain  these  one  hundred  families  supplied 
food  for  two  hundred  and  fifty-five. 

The  result  is  this  :  in  Great  Britain,  the  por- 
tion of  society  not  agricultural  receives  from  the 
agriculturists  nearly  five  times  as  much  as  in 
Ireland. 

The  portion  of  society  who  do  not  share  in  agri- 
culture is  composed  of  several  classes.  The  royal 
family,  the  clergy,  the  army,  the  magistracy  and 
the  administration,  form  parts  essential  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  whole  in  harmony.  To  these 
may  be  added  the  classes  which  live  by  handicraft, 
manufactures,  commerce  at  home  and  abroad,  and 
navigation. 

Society  is  therefore  five  times  stronger  in  Great 
Britain  than  in  Ireland,  since,  for  attack  as  well 
as  for  defence,  it  can  command  five  times  the 
number  of  soldiers  or  sailors. 

The  working  classes  moreover  have  many  more 
advantages  in  Great  Britain  than  in  Ireland,  since 
the  agriculturists  supply  them,  independently  of 
their  food,  with  the  first  materials  for  the  employ- 
ment of  their  industry. 

We  limit  ourselves  to  these  reflections.  The 
result  of  all  these  incjuiries  will  tend  to  develope 
the  proof  that  agriculture  is  the  sole  principle  of 
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creation,  and  that  all  wealth  results  solely  from 
that  which  agriculture  creates. 

Agriculture  is  therefore  susceptible  of  such  an 
organization,  as  that  the  same  quantity  of  labour 
yields  a  fivefold  produce. 

The  Scotch  afford  a  proof  of  this  j  for  even  in 
Ireland,  in  Antrim,  the  nearest  county  to  Scot- 
land, whither  some  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  latter 
country  have  emigrated,  and  cleared  the  land  upon 
their  method,  the  labourers,  as  we  see  in  the  fore- 
going table,  earn  a  shiUing  a  day,  and  are  occu- 
pied all  the  year  ;  whilst  in  certain  districts  of  the 
province  of  Connaught,  the  labourers  have  em- 
ployment during  only  twenty-four  and  thirty  days 
of  the  year,  and  earn  no  more  than  sixpence  a 
day. 
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SECTION  II. 

A  POOR-LAW  UN8ÜITBD  TO  IRELAND. 

It  has  been  suggested  to  us  to  recommeod  a  Poor  Law 
for  Ireland  similar  to  that  of  England,  but  we  are  of  opi- 
nion that  the  provision  to  be  made  for  the  poor  in  Ireland 
must  vary  essentially  from  that  made  in  England.  The 
circumstances  of  the  two  countries  differ  widely  ;  and 
legislation,  wc  submit,  should  have  reference  to  circum- 
stances as  well  as  to  principles. 

Tlie  law  of  England  requires  that  work  and  suppori 
shall  be  found  for  all  able-bodied  persons  who  may  from^ 
time  to  time  be  out  of  employment.  According,  however, 
to  the  regulations  now  in  progress  under  the  Poor  Law 
Amendment  Act,  that  work  and  support  will  in  future  be 
provided  for  them  only  through  a  workhouse,  and  it  ap- 
pears from  the  Report  of  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  of 
England  for  the  last  year  that  into  a  workhouse  the  able- 
bodied  who  are  married^ — those  of  the  class  who  stand  most 
in  need  of  relief — in  general  will  not  go. 

In  Ireland  the  difficulty  is,  not  to  make  the  able-bodied 
look  for  employment,  but  to  find  it  profitably  for  the  many 
who  seek  it.  There  are  in  Ireland  a  greater  number  of 
labourers  absolutely  than  in  the  whole  of  Great  Britain, 
more  than  double  the  number  relatively  to  cultivated  land, 
and  more  than  four  times  the  niunber  relatively  to  pro- 
duce. 

If,  therefore,  workhouses  were  determined  upon  for 
Ireland  as  an  actual  means  of  relief,  they  must  be  esta- 
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blished  for  the  purpose  of  setting  vast  numbers  of  unem- 
ployed persons  to  work  within  them,  and  of  so  providing 
for  such  persons  and  their  families.  Now  we  cannot  es- 
timate the  number  of  persons  in  Ireland  out  of  work  and 
in  distress  during  thirty  weeks  of  the  year  at  less  than 
585,000,  nor  the  number  of  persons  dependent  upon  them 
at  less  than  1,800,000, — making  in  the  whole  2,385,000. 

This,  therefore,  is  about  the  number  for  which  it  would 
be  necessary  to  provide  accommodation  in  workhouses,  if 
all  who  required  relief  were  there  to  be  relieved  ;  and  we 
consider  it  moraUy,  indeed  physically,  impossible  so  to 
provide  for  such  a  multitude,  or  even  to  attempt  it  with 
safety. 

The  cost  of  supporting  the  whole  2,385,000  for  thirty 
weeks  annually  would  be  something  more  than  ;ß5,000,000 
a  year  ;  whereas  the  gross  rental  of  Ireland  (exclusive  of 
towns)  is  estimated  at  less  than  £10,000,000  a  year;  the 
net  income  of  the  landlords  at  less  than  £6,000,000  ;  and 
the  public  revenue  is  only  about  £4,000,000. 

We  do  not,  however,  think  that  such  an  amount  of 
espense  as  we  have  mentioned  would  in  point  of  fact  be 
incurred  ;  on  the  contrary,  our  conviction  is,  that  the  able- 
bodied  in  general,  and  their  families,  would  endure  any 
misery  rather  than  make  a  workhouse  their  domicile. 
Now  if  we  thought  that  employment  could  be  had,  pro- 
vided due  efforts  were  made  to  procure  it,  the  general 
repugnance  to  a  workhouse  would  be  a  reason  for  recom- 
mending that  mode  of  relief;  for  assistance  could  be  af- 
forded through  it  to  the  few  that  might  from  time  to  time 
fall  into  distress,  and  yet  no  temptation  be  offered  to  idle- 
ness or  improvidence  ;  but  we  see  that  the  labouring  class 
are  eager  for  work,  that  work  there  is  not  for  them,  and 
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that  they  are  therefore,  and  not  from  any  fault  of  their 
own,  in  permanent  want. 

As  then  actual  relief  is  required  by  the  able-bodied  in 
general  in  Ireland,  the  workhouse  system,  as  applied  to 
them,  uxMsi  prove  illuBory  ;  and  if  it  were  established,  we 
are  persuaded  that  it  would  be  regarded  by  the  bulk  of 
the  population  as  a  stratagem  for  debarring  them  of  that 
right  to  employment  and  support  with  which  the  law  pro- 
fessed to  invest  them. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  point  out  the  feelings  which  must 
thus  be  created,  or  the  consequences  to  which  they  might 
lead.  We  must  add,  that  if  workhouses  were  established, 
and  that  want  should  send  some  of  the  labouring  class 
into  them,  we  are  satisfied  that  they  would  no  sooner  be 
there,  than  tlie  strict  discipline  which,  as  in  England,  it 
would  be  needful  to  enforce,  separation  of  families  and  so 
forth,  would  produce  resistance  ;  that  tumults  would  en- 
sue j  and  that,  after  much  trouble,  expense,  and  mischief, 
the  system  would  necessarily  be  abandoned  altogether. 
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SECTION    III. 

It  may  be  considered,  however,  that  the  objections  appli- 
cable to  a  provision  for  enforcing  in-door  work  would  not 
be  applicable  to  one  for  enforcing  out-door  employment  ; 
but  considering  the  number  of  persons  for  whom  work  must 
be  found,  and  the  experience  had  in  England  of  the  con« 
sequences  to  which  any  plan  of  out-door  compulsory  em- 
ployment inevitably  leads,  it  appears  to  us  that  any  at- 
tempt to  introduce  it  into  Ireland  must  lead  to  the  most 
pernicious  results. 

If  the  farmers  were  compelled  to  take  more  men  than 
they  chose  or  thought  they  wanted,  they  would  of  course 
reduce  the  wages  of  all  to  a  minimum.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  magistrates  or  other  local  authorities  were  empowered 
to  ùtime  a  scale  of  wages  or  allowances,  so  as  to  secure  to 
each  labourer  a  certain  sum  by  the  week,  we  do  not  think 
they  cotild,  with  safety  to  their  persons  and  property,  fix  a 
less  sum  than  would  be  equal  to  the  highest  rate  of  wages 
pre-existing  in  the  district  for  which  they  were  required  to 
act  ;  nor  would  anything  less  enable  the  labourer  to  sup- 
port himself  and  his  family  upoo  such  food,  with  such 
clothing,  and  in  such  dwellings,  as  any  person  undertaking 
to  provide  permanently  for  human  beings  in  a  civilized 
country  could  say  they  ought  to  be  satisfied  with.  It 
would  therefore,  we  think,  be  necessary  to  fix  different 
scales  of  wages  or  allowances,  which  would  averngo  for 
the  whole  of  Ireland  about  1^,  6d.  a  week.  This  would  be 
to  double  the  present  earnings  of  the  body  of  labourers. 


m. 


tfeIndIoHa. 
goes  to  feed 
^MttiÜj  ot  wdbsdùj  to 
tokeqt  wicirtj  îa  alMMUij'state« 
If  aaj  coaBieaUe  portia«  of  it  vere  dewitod  to  the  sup- 
port of  ^iprafitaUe  Uwoicrs,  it  vonld  be  in  ft  greai  de- 
gree coÊÊtameA  »iihoBt  hàa^  mptaàaeoà,  iwuiinrite  must 
dccftf ,  and  the  deaand  ftr  ^rirnhural  produce  and  aU 
eonunodities  (save  polatoea  and  eoane  ciothiag)  must  im- 
mediately coatiact  ;  rents  most  dierefoi«  diminish,  while 
the  number  of  persons  out  of  ea^ilojment  and  in  need  of 
support  must  increase,  and  general  non  be  the  result. 

To  apprehend  all  thîâ  may  to  some  appear  visionary. 
In  order,  therefore,  to  show  how  possible  it  is,  we  give  the 
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following  extracts  from  the  Report  of  the  Commissioners 
for  inqulnng  into  the  operation  of  the  Poor  Laws  in  Eng- 
land. 

«  We  are  happy  to  say  that  not  many  cases  of  the  actual 
dereliction  of  estates  have  been  stated  to  us.  Some,  how- 
ever, have  occurred,  and  we  have  given  in  the  extracts 
from  our  evidence  the  details  of  one,  the  parish  of  Choles- 
biuy,  in  the  county  of  Berks.  It  appears  that  in  this 
parish,  the  population  of  which  has  been  almost  stationary 
since  1801,  in  which,  within  the  memory  of  persons  now 
living,  the  rates  were  only  10/.  11*.  a-year,  and  only  one 
person  received  relief,  the  sum  raised  for  the  relief  of  the 
poor  rose  from  991. 4s.  a-year  in  1816  to  150/.  5*.  in  1831  ; 
and  in  1632,  when  it  was  proceeding  at  the  rate  of  367/. 
a-year,  it  suddenly  ceased,  in  consequence  of  the  impossi- 
bility to  continue  its  collection  j  the  landlords  having  given 
up  their  rents,  the  farmers  their  tenancies,  and  the  clergy- 
man his  glebe  and  his  tithes.  The  clergyman,  Mr.  Jeston, 
states,  *  that  in  October  1832,  the  parish  officers  threw  up 
their  books,  and  the  poor  assembled  in  a  large  body  before 
his  door  while  he  was  in  bed,  asking  for  advice  and  food.* 
Partly  from  his  own  small  means,  partly  from  the  charity 
of  neighbours,  and  partly  by  rates  in  aid  imposed  on  the 
neighbouring  parishes,  they  were  for  some  time  supported; 
and  the  benevolent  rector  recommends  that  '  the  whole  of 
the  lands  should  be  divided  among  the  able-bodied  paupers;* 
and  adds,  '  that  he  has  reason  to  think  that,  at  the  expira- 
tion of  two  years,  the  parish  in  the  interval  receiving  the 
assistance  of  rates  in  aid,  the  whole  of  the  poor  would  be 
able  and  'wiUing  to  support  themselves,  the  aged  and  im- 
potent of  course  excepted.'  In  Cholesbury,  therefore,  the 
expense  of  maintaining  the  poor  has  not  merely  swallowed 
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up  the  Tvhole  value  of  the  land,  it  requires  two  years  of 
rate»  in  aid  from  other  parishes  to  enable  the  able-bodied, 
after  the  land  has  been  given  up  to  them,  to  support  them- 
mItm  ;  and  the  aged  and  impotent  must  even  then  remain 
«  burtiiea  on  the  neighbouring  parishes." 

Am  the  perish  of  Cholesbury  became  to  other  parishes 
li  Bngiind,  bo,  w'e  are  persuaded,  would  very  nuiny  of  the 
fflMlMS  of  Irelaud  be  to  the  residue  at  the  end  of  a  year 
fivOA  ÜM»  oonuneocement  of  any  system  for  charging  the 
kmA  ittdriittitdy  with  the  support  of  the  whole  labouring 
ptit  «f  Um  community  ;  and,  as  these  must  shortly  bring 
doim  al  oditn  to  their  level,  the  whole  of  Ireland  would 
tntn  hmvo  to  k«n  oo  Great  Britain  for  support 

It  OM^  hovcTcr  be  nid  that  England,  with  the  Poor 
Lav  wfaftem  ««  condrmn,  has  become  a  great  and  flou- 
naking  countzj,  while  Ireland,  without  it,  is  in  a  state  of 
aaMJ  hafharinm     Tbe  ftct  la  undoubtedly  bo.    But  be- 
«nae  tiAi^iW'Bwwy  ilieiigth  has  withstood  poison,  it  does 
aoi  Allow  llMd  poiaoa  akould  be  prescribed  as  a  remedy 
for  «eaknesa.    The  true  cause  of  the  greatness  of  Eng- 
land is  to  be  found  in  her  free  constitution.      It  is  the 
spirit  of  that  constitution  which,  long  and  happily  enjoyed, 
gives  to  England  the  energies  she  possesses,  enables  her  to 
subdue  «nr  Wee  that  may  6nom  time  to  time  get  into  her 
system,  and  keeps  her  coustantJy  ascending  in  the  general 
•oak  of  dviliaation.     Unfortunately,  it  is  only  of  late 
and  by  slow  degrees,  that  it  has  been  allowed  to 
itaell*  through  the  mass  of  the  people  of  Ireland. 
FV>r  nearfy  the  whole  of  the  last  century  they  were  go- 
wmad  bj  a  oode,  the  policy  of  which  was  to  keep  them  in 
HUtW^  and  ignorance,  and  which  was  perfect  for  its  pur- 
It  waa,  to  uat  the  words  of  Mr.  Burke,  "  a  machine 
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of  wise  and  elaborate  contrivance  ;  and  as  well  fitted  for 
the  oppression,  impoverishment  and  degradation  of  a  peo- 
ple,  and  the  debasement  in  them  of  human  nat\ire  itself, 
as  ever  proceeded  from  the  perverted  ingenuity  of  man." 
Although  it  is  now  no  more,  it  has  left  behind  it  habits 
and  dispositions  which  arc  opposed  to  improvement  ;  and 
we  should  consider  ourselves  accessories  to  a  continuance 
of  them,  if  we  attempted  to  guarantee  to  the  labourer  pau- 
per-support, instead  of  endeavouring  to  render  him  inde- 
pendent of  it. 


REMARKS. 


Mr,  Burke  was  a  zealous  Protestant,  who  scru- 
pulously fulfilled  the  duties  of  his  religion.  He 
was  the  profoundest  statesman,  the  most  moral 
and  high-tniûded  poUtician,  and  the  most  eloquent 
writer  that  modem  times  have  produced.  We  see 
in  the  words  quoted  by  the  Commissioners  how  he 
characterizes  the  government  of  Ireland  by  the  En- 
glish, or  rather  the  government  of  the  Catholics 
by  the  Protestants  ;  and  be  spoke  thus  in  1 792  pro- 
phetically, for  Ireland  had  not  then  been  reduced 
to  the  misery  which  we  have  just  seen  disclosed. 
The  Commissioners  are  right  in  refusing  to  Ireland 
the  English  poor-law.  That  law  would  be  a  re- 
medy similar  to  those  which  Mr.  O'Connell  at 
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proposes,  of  monicipal  franchise,  universal 
sn&^se,  or  an  incresse  in  the  nvmher  of  represen- 
taäres.  Tbe«e  are  men  wofds.  Ireland,  cleared 
or  cultivated  as  it  is  npco  a  Bystem  which  on  the 
one  hand  leadg  to  the  increase  of  marriages,  and 
on  the  other  exhaosts  the  land  and  diminishes  the 
produce  of  laboor,  camuA  longer  3Field  food  for  its 
inhabitants.  The  problem  to  solve  therefore  is,  to 
increase  the  produce  of  the  soil  in  a  more  rapid 
pn^HXtion  than  the  population  ;  for  Ireland,  culti- 
vated upon  digèrent  principles,  would  be  able  to 
support  twice  or  three  times  the  number  of  its  in- 
habitants. 
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The  Commissioners,  recurring  to  the  evidence  which  had 
been  given  respecting  emigration,  and  the  anxiety  for 
emigrating  which  so  many  of  the  Irish  show,  propose  to 
the  Government  to  defray  the  expense  of  the  voyage  to 
those  who  desire  to  emigrate  to  the  colonies,  in  order  to 
make  the  market-labour  in  Ireland  more  scarce,  and  there- 
fore more  profitable. 

They  conclude  by  observing,  that  they  do  not  look  to 
emigration  as  an  object  to  be  permanently  pursued  upon 
any  extensive  scale,  nor  by  any  means  aa  the  main  relief 
for  the  evils  of  Ireland  j  but,  for  the  present,  as  an  auxili- 
ary, essential  to  the  commencement  of  a  course  of  amelio- 
ration. 


REMARKS. 


As  soon  as  the  government  of  the  United  States 
of  America  found  that  the  agents  of  the  English 
government  Beriously  proposed  to  defray  the  cost 
of  getting  rid  of  this  excess  of  population,  it  raised 
the  duty  from  two  to  ten  dollars.  This  mea- 
sure is  in  fact  a  prohibition,  and  it  is  the  more 
wise,   as    the  American    goverament,    not    hav- 
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ing  established  in  its  towns  any  corporations  of 
arts  and  trades,  which  limit  the  increase  of  po- 
pulation, begins  itself  to  feel  the  inconveniences  ol 
such  excess. 

We  believe,  moreover,  that  England  could  not 
make  a  worse  employment  of  her  capital.  How- 
ever miserable  the  existence  of  those  who  might 
leave  their  country,  their  places  would  be  imme- 
diately filled,  and  new  marriages  would  take  place. 
The  Commissioners  have  proposed  other  measures, 
which  we  shaU  proceed  to  examine. 
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As  the  business  of  agriculture  is,  at  present,  the  orûj 
pursuit  for  which  the  body  of  the  jjeople  of  Ireland  are 
qualified  by  habit,  it  is  chiefly  through  it  that  a  general 
improvement  in  their  condition  eau  be  primarily  wrought  ; 
but  in  proportion  as  the  earnings  of  the  agricultural  la- 
bourer extend,  so  will  his  consumption  of  commodities 
produced  by  persons  in  other  occupations.  Trades  of  dif- 
ferent sortâ  wiU  thus  be  encouraged,  and  in  the  natural 
and  therefore  certain  course  of  things,  we  may  expect  that 
division  of  labour  in  Ireland  which  exists  in  England,  and 
which  is  at  once  an  acting  and  re-acting  cause  and  con- 
sequence of  the  wealth  of  nations. 

Having  then  improvements  in  the  lands  of  Ireland  im- 
mediately in  contemplation,  it  appears  to  us  that  the  laws 
which  form  the  constitution  of  the  Bedford  Level  Cor- 
poration in  England  afford  principles  of  legislation  directly 
suited  to  our  purpose.  They  enforce  improvements  in  pro~ 
petty  at  the  expense  of  the  property  improved.  We  pro- 
pose to  do  the  same  thing,  and  with  this  view  we  recom- 
mend, in  the  first  place,  that  a  Board  shall  be  appointed 
for  Ireland,  with  the  necessary  powers  for  carrying  into 
effect  a  comprehensive  system  of  national  improvement, 
and  that  it  shall  consist  of  a  president  and  vice-president, 
having  suitable  salaries,  and  of  such  other  members  as 
shall  be  named  with  them,  ' 

To  the  end  also  that  all  legal  questions  which  may  be 
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from  time  to  time  be 
aCoBt 


of  the  Boani  «haQ  be  pnnnptlj 
tibat  the  prcûdait  or 
I  of  the  Courts  of 
Kxdxqaer,  ai  ahaU 
Jbr  Ae  porpoae,  ifaall  con- 
power  to  bear 
BMntion,  and 

to  act  vith  or  wikhoot  a  jvrr,  or  to  dnc«t  tasoes  of  fact 
«hoe  it  awj  think  pmper. 

We  ahal  mem  alata  the  duüea  which  we  think  should 
be  luyulifüy  wmagmte  te  tfM  Boavd  of  Improvement  and 
to  the  Coort  of  Review. 

We  reeooimeiMl  Üiak  the  Boazd  of  Improvement  shall 
be  aothoRied  to  appoint  Commissioners,  from  time  to 
tim^  to  make  a  sorvef,  vafaiation.  and  partition  of  any 
«Mie  lands  in  Irdand.  Thei«  is  abundant  evidence  be- 
fore the  public  of  Üie  vexj  great  boiefits  that  may  thus 
be  conferred  upon  the  countnr.  **  Upon  these  lands," 
Mr.  Arthur  Young  obeerved  nearly  sixty  years  ago,  "  is 
to  be  practised  the  most  profitable  husbandry  in  the  king's 
dominions."  The  Commissioners  appointed  to  inquire 
into  the  state  of  the  bogs  of  Ireland  in  1809  reported  to 
the  like  effect  ;  and  committee  aiUr  committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  have  done  the  same  thing. 

The  following  extracts  fix>m  a  Report  made  in  1830  by 
a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  appointed  to  in- 
quire into  the  state  of  the  Irish  poor,  appear  to  us  parti- 
cularly clear  and  satisfactory  on  the  subject. 

**The  possibility  of  recovering  the  bog  and  moimtain- 
ous  districts  of  Ireland  has  long  been  the  matter  of  par- 
liamentary attention.  In  1809  a  Commission  was  issued 
wliich  completed  a  most  minute  and  scientific  inquiry. 
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the  results  of  which  were  communicated  to  the  House 
in  four  important  Reports.  It  appears  that  there  are 
3,000,000  of  Irish  acres  of  waste  land,  equal  to  5,000,000 
of  English  acres,  which  are  considered  to  be  almost  all 
reclaimable. 

*'  In  the  year  1819  the  subject  was  brought  under  the 
consideration  of  the  Committee  on  the  State  of  Disease, 
and  it  was  recommended  tliat  *  these  objects  may  be  pro- 
perly left  to  individuals  or  associations  as  a  profitable 
adventure,  legal  provision  being  made  for  the  repayment 
by  a  portion  of  the  ground,  either  in  fee  or  in  lease.'  Ex- 
periments which  have  been  subsequently  tried  seem  to 
confirm  the  reasoning  and  anticipations  of  the  Commis- 
sioners with  respect  to  the  great  profit  and  practicability 
of  these  drainages.  It  is  in  evidence  that,  by  an  expense 
of  somewhat  about  '^L  an  acre,  land  in  the  county  of  Sligo 
has  been  reclaimed  and  rendered  worth  a  rent  of  30*.  ;  or, 
if  preserved  in  the  hands  of  the  proprietor,  that  it  is  made 
capable  of  repaying  all  expenses  by  three  years*  produce, 
leaving  all  subsequent  returns  clear  gain.  This  evidence 
is  confirmed  by  the  experience  of  an  intelligent  witness, 
who  considers  the  expense  of  improvement  to  have  been 
rather  overstated.  Both  these  witnesses  are  English,  hav- 
ing no  local  bias  whatever  to  influence  their  judgment. 
These  opinions  have  received  further  confirmation  by  the 
examination  of  General  Bourke  before  your  Committee. 
That  gentleman  states,  *  that  he  is  proprietor  of  bogs  in 
dififerent  places,  and  has  tried  the  experiment  of  improving 
them  ;  that  bog  on  which  turf  has  been  cut,  and  which 
was  in  a  wild  and  uncultivated  state,  had  been,  at  an  ex- 
pense of  7/.  an  acre,  raised  from  10*.  to  the  value  of  30«. 
acreable  rent.'     General  Bourke  expresses  his  belief  that 
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■imilar  rmprovements,  though  not  perh^M  to  so  great  a 
profit,  might  be  effected  elsewhere;  but  that  the  state  of 
the  law  prevents  partition  of  bogs  held  in  common  without 
the  expensiTe  process  of  a  bill  in  Qiancery.  He  adds  an 
eqveanon  of  his  belief  that  if  the  proprietors  of  adjacent 
towB'lands  could  obtain  possession  of  their  several  allot- 
ments of  bog  bjr  a  cheap  and  short  process,  a  considerable 
expenditure  of  capital  would  take  place  :  the  result  woidd 
be  profitable  to  a  certain  degree  to  the  owner^  and  at  all 
events  would  give  immediate  relief  to  numbers  of  people, 
by  afibrding  them  employment,  and  would  enable  the  po- 
pulation, superabundant  in  other  places,  to  obtain  settle- 
ments on  the  lands  reclaimed.  *  No  person  of  sane  mind,* 
observes  Mr.  Rickman,  *  would  desire  that  the  machinery 
of  an  English  Inclosure  Act  should  be  employed  through- 
out Ireland,  because  it  would  create  interminable  delay, 
and  an  expense  usually  estimated  at  5/.  the  English  acre/ 
Various  bills  have  at  diflPerent  times  been  brought  forward 
to  facilitate  these  objects,  but  no  legislative  measure  has 
as  yet  received  the  sanction  of  Parliament. 

**  When  the  immense  importance  of  bringing  into  a 
productive  state  five  millions  of  acres  now  lying  waste  is 
considered,  it  cannot  but  be  a  subject  of  regret  and  sur- 
prise  that  no  greater  progress  in  this  undertaking  has  as  yet 
been  made.  If  this  work  can  be  accomplished,  not  only 
would  it  afford  a  transitory  but  a  permanent  demand  for 
productive  labour,  accompanied  by  a  corresponding  rise  of 
wages  and  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  poor  ;  op- 
portunities would  also  be  afforded  for  the  settlement  of  the 
peasantry,  now  superabundant  in  particular  districts,  on 
waste  lands  which  at  present  scarcely  produce  the  means 
of  sustenance,  or  are  suited  for  human  habitations.     This 
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change  would  be  alike  advantageous  to  the  lands  from 
whence  the  settlers  are  taken,  and  to  those  on  which  they 
may  hereafler  be  fixed,  and  may  facilitate  the  means  of  in- 
troducing a  comfortable  yeomanry  and  an  improved  agri^ 
culture  in  the  more  fertile  districts.  The  severe  pressure 
of  the  system  of  clearing  farms  and  ejecting  sub-tenants 
may  thus  be  mitigated^  and  the  general  state  of  the  pea- 
santry improved." 

The  evidence  quoted  by  the  Committee  shows  not  only 
the  importance  of  causing  the  lands  in  question  to  be 
brought  into  cultivation,  but  the  necessity  of  establishing 
a  central  authority  in  Ireland,  with  a  summary  jurisdiction 
for  the  purpose.  The  Board  of  Improvement  will  act  as 
such.  And,  considering  the  embarrassed  state  of  landed 
property  in  Ireland,  the  extent  to  which  it  is  in  the  hands 
of  creditors  and  courts  of  justice,  and  the  difficulties  which 
would  arise  from  confusion  of  rights,  if  any  particular  an- 
ient were  required  before  a  Commission  of  Partition  could 
isaue,  we  further  recommend  that  the  Board  shall  be  au- 
thorized to  issue  a  Commission  of  its  own  motion  in  any 
case  in  which  it  may  think  proper  so  to  do,  provided,  how- 
ever, that  due  notice  be  given  of  its  intention,  that  any 
party  objecting  to  such  Commission  shall  be  at  liberty  to 
file  objections  thereto  mth  the  Secretary  of  the  Board,  and 
that  such  objections  be  heard  and  disposed  of  by  the 
Court  of  Review. 

We  propose  that  the  Commissioners  of  Partition  shall 
be  armed  with  the  usual  powers  given  to  Commissioners 
under  Inclosure  Acts.  And  in  order  to  bring  all  lands 
partitioned  the  more  immediately  and  beneficially  into  cul- 
tivation, we  propose  that  such  main  drains  and  roads  as 
may  be  required  in  or  through  them  shall  be  made  by  the 
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Botrd  of  Works,  which,  in  consideratioa  thereof,  shall  have 
an  allotment  of  a  certain  pazt  of  each  waste  made  to  it  in 
tnat  far  the  public,  the  extent  to  be  proportioned  to  the 
rhwffli  incurred  in  malring  the  curvev,  partition,  drain- 
age, and  roads.  We  idso  propoee  that  the  annual  acreable 
value  of  the  land  comprised  in  each  allotment  made  by  the 
Commissiooers  of  Partition  shall  be  stated  in  their  a'nrard, 
and  that  each  proprietor,  whether  he  have  a  limited  estate 
only,  or  hold  subject  to  char^ges  or  incumbrances,  shall 
have  a  right  to  make  a  lease  of  the  share  assigned  to  him, 
or  of  any  portion  of  it,  at  a  rent  equal  to  the  annual  value 
so  fixed,  for  a  term  of  sixty-one  years,  to  a  tenant  under- 
taking to  enclose  and  activate  the  premises  in  such  man- 
ner as  shall  be  approved  of  by  the  Board  of  Improvement  ; 
and  that  the  lease  shall  be  good  against  persons  having 
any  estate  in  reversion  or  remainder  in  the  lands,  and 
against  all  iucxmibrancers,  and  against  all  persons  claiming 
adversely  any  estate,  right,  or  Interest  therein,  so  that  none 
shall  have  a  right  to  go  against  the  lessee  except  for  the 
rent  reserved  ;  and  that  each  party  authorized  to  make 
such  lease  shall  also  be  authorized  to  contract  for  the 
transfer  in  fee  of  part  of  the  allotment  made  to  him,  to  any 
person  or  company  that  shall  undertake  to  enclose  and  bring 
the  residue  into  good  cultivation,  provided  the  contract  be 
made  with  the  approbation  of  the  Board  of  Improvement  ; 
and  that  when  the  work  is  perfected,  and  proof  thereof 
made  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Board,  a  proper  deed  of 
transfer  shall  be  executed  under  its  direction,  which  shall 
be  good  against  all  parties  whatever. 

We  also  propose  that  similar  pro\'i8ion  be  made  for  con- 
tracts by  corjKirations  sole  or  aggregate,  husbands  in  right 
of  their  wives,  trustees,  guardians  of  infants,  committees 
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of  lunatics^  and  all  who  are  usually  authorized  to  act  for 
persons  under  disabilities. 

We  recommend  that  the  award  of  the  Commissioners 
shall  be  returned  to  the  Board  of  Improvement,  and  shall 
be  conclusive  as  to  all  matters  thereby  adjudicated  upon, 
unless  objections  be  lodged  thereto  with  the  secretary 
within  a  certain  limited  time  j  that  any  objections  eo  lodged 
shall  be  heard  by  the  Court  of  Review  ;  and  that  the  order 
made  by  it  shaU  be  final,  save  that,  if  objections  be  made 
to  the  award  on  the  ground  that  the  allotment  made  to 
any  particular  party  ought  to  be  made  to  another,  then 
and  in  every  such  case,  as  title  to  property  will  come  in 
question,  we  recommend  that  any  order  made  thereupon 
shall  be  liable  to  alteration  or  reversal  by  the  House  of 
Lords. 

We  further  recommend  that  no  award  of  the  Commis- 
sioners shall  be  acted  upon  until  the  time  of  objecting 
thereto  shall  have  expired,  nor  then  as  to  the  matter  of 
any  objections  made  to  it  until  the  same  shall  be  finally 
disposed  of. 

We  also  recommend  that  the  Board  of  Works  be  autho- 
rized and  required  to  cause  each  allotment  made  to  it  to 
be  fenced  as  well  as  drained,  and  to  sell  or  let  it  in  such 
portions  and  subject  to  such  conditions  as  the  Board  of 
Improvement  shall  think  expedient;  and  when  required 
so  to  do  by  the  Board  of  Improvement,  to  cause  any  par- 
ticular part  of  such  allotment  to  be  improved,  and  hamleta 
to  be  built  thereupon  as  model  hamlets,  and  to  effect  any 
other  improvement  thereupon  that  the  Board  of  Improve- 
ment may  think  proper. 


REMARKS. 

It  is  a  maxim  in  English  law  that  all  laud  be- 
longs to  the  king  ;  and,  in  fact,  this  has  not 
proved  an  unmeaning  expression,  when  we  see 
the  numerous  confiscations  of  peerages  and  of 
fiefs  of  land  which  took  place  from  the  twelfth  to 
the  fifteenth  century.  But  this  destructive  prin- 
ciple has  in  the  event  become  protective.  Every 
proprietor  of  lands  is  obliged  to  cultivate  them, 
or  to  permit  them  to  be  cultivated  when  unable 
to  do  so  himself.  Thus,  when  a  man  holds  the 
upper  part  of  a  bog,  the  proprietor  of  the  lower 
part  has  the  power  to  obhge  him  to  drain  it  ;  for 
drainage  is,  and  must  necessarily  be,  a  joint  ope- 
ration. 

Fifty  years  ago  two^thirds  of  the  English  soil 
were  common-lands.  The  Acts  of  Parliament  for 
bringing  them  into  cultivation  have  varied  as  the 
localities  varied  ;  but  there  has  been  one  general 
law  for  these  inclosure  acts, — ^the  law  itself  appoints 
the  Commissioners,  who  in  each  instance  have  to 
make  the  divisions,  to  distribute  the  allotments 
between  the  proprietors  of  the  district  in  propor- 
tion to  their  claims,  to  assign  to  them  the  labours 
which  they  are  called  upon  to  undertake,  and  to 
provide  for  the  execution  of  these  in  one  way  or 
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another,  without  appeal  to  the  courts,  or  even  to 
the  House  of  Lords. 

This  it  is  that  has  given  to  agriculture  in  Eng- 
land so  admirable  a  unity,  and  has  transferred  the 
pursuit  of  that  difficult  art  from  the  lowest  to  the 
highest  rank  of  society,  from  the  most  ignorant  to 
the  most  enlightened  ;  and  this  it  is  which  the 
Commissioners  propose,  with  the  more  reason,  as 
such  an  interference  of  legislation,  applying  only 
to  waste  lands,  bogs,  woods,  mountains,  and  other 
uninhabited  spots,  does  not  destroy  any  existing 
property,  nor  injure  any  individual, 

France  and  the  North  of  Germany  would  in  a 
few  years  double  their  power,  if  they  would  adopt 
this  legislation  for  the  uncultivated  and  uninha- 
bited portion  of  those  countries. 

If,  on  the  contrary,  a  system  of  drainage  and 
cultivation  is  followed  on  the  principles  of  General 
Bourke,  quoted  in  this  Section,  we  see  that  by  an 
outlay  of  71.  an  acre  that  gentleman  has  realized  a 
rent  of  30^.,  that  is  to  say,  above  20  per  cent,  in- 
terest on  his  capital  :  but  why  ? — because  he  has  let 
his  land  in  lots  of  five  and  ten  acres.  He  has 
therefore  created  new  famüies,  with  insufficient 
means  of  existence.  This  has  caused  an  increase 
of  the  public  misery  ;  and  the  proof  is,  that  these 
works  of  drainage  have  taken  place  in  Con- 
naught,  a  district  in  which,  since  the  peace,  the 
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Btate  of  the  people  has  become  the  most  ¥nretched, 
as  is  s^n  by  the  following  abstract  of  the  replies 
from  1568  parishes  to  the  following  question  put 
by  the  Commissioners  : — 

*'  Since  the  peace,  has  the  condition  of  the  poorer 
classes  in  your  parish  been  improved,  deteriorated, 
or  has  it  remained  stationary  ?  " 

In  lOO  parishes  which  furnished  replies,  there 
were  in  Connaught  19  improved,  63  deteriorated, 
18  stationary:  in  Ulster,  13  improved,  62  dete- 
riorated, 25  stationary  :  in  Leinster,  22  improved, 
55  deteriorated,  23  stationary:  in  Munster,  28  im- 
proved, 39  deteriorated,  33  stationary. 
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SECTION  VI. 

PROPOSED  »EASURES   TO   OD1.IOE    LANDOWNERS    TO 
IMPROVE  THEIR  ESTATES. 

We  come  now  to  lands  already  in  cultivation.  There  is 
throughout  Ireland  an  urgent  necessity  for  drainage,  and 
a  general  Drainage  Act  has  been  repeatedly  recommended 
by  Committees  of  the  House  of  Commons.  There  is  also 
in  moat  parts  of  Ireland  a  want  of  such  boundary  fences 
as  by  law  ought  to  be  maintained  ;  and  the  agricultural 
reports  made  to  us  are  full  of  the  mischiefs  thus  occa- 
aioaed  to  the  country. 

By  an  Act  passed  in  1831,  entitled  "An  Act  to  em- 
power landed  proprietors  in  Ireland  to  sink,  embank,  and 
remove  obstructions  in  rivers,"  and  which  is  commonly 
called  Mr.  More  O'Ferral^a  Act,  companies  of  undertakers 
may  be  formed,  xinder  certain  regulations,  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  on  drainage  in  any  part  of  Ireland,  but  no 
companies  have  been  formed  ;  and  although  the  Act,  if 
carried  into  general  effect,  would  have  proved  of  infinite 
value,  it  has  unfortunately  remained  a  dead  letter.  We 
think  the  provisions  of  it  and  of  the  English  Sewers  Act 
may  be  modified,  incorporated,  and  extended,  so  as  to 
cause  all  lands  to  be  kept  duly  drained  and  fenced,  under 
the  direction  of  a  competent  authority. 

Under  the  English  Sewers  Act,  which  is  one  of  the  laws 
of  the  Bedford  Level,  but  is  applicable  to  tlie  whole  of 
England,  Commisaiouers  may  be  appointed  for  any  county 


or  other  district  to  overlook  the  repair  of  sea-banks  and 
i-\f-aUs,  aud  the  clearing  of  rivers^  public  streams^  ditches, 
and  other  conduits  whereby  any  Maters  are  carried  off. 
The  Commissioners  arc  a  Court  of  Record_,  and  may  fine 
and  imprison  for  contempts,  and  in  the  execution  of  their 
duty  may  proceed  by  jury  or  upon  their  view,  and  may 
take  order  for  the  removal  of  any  annoyance  or  the  safe- 
guard and  conservation  of  the  sewers  within  their  Com- 
mission. They  may  also  assess  such  rates  or  scots  upon 
owners  of  lands  within  their  district  as  they  shall  judge 
nccessaiy  ;  and  if  any  person  refuses  to  pay  them,  the 
Commissioners  may  levy  the  same  by  distress  of  his  goods 
aud  chattels  ;  or  ihey  may,  by  statute  23  Henry  VIII.,  c.  5, 
mU  his  freehold  lands,  and,  by  7  Anne,  c.  10,  his  copyhold 
also,  iu  order  to  pay  such  scots  or  assessments. 

We  recommend  that  both  draining  and  fencing,  where- 
«rer  necessary,  shall  be  enforced  by  law,  and  that  the 
Board  of  Improvement  shall  be  authorized  to  appoint  local 
Commissioners  for  any  district  they  may  think  proper  for 
the  pvirposc. 

Wo  propose  that  the  local  Commissioners  shall  be  a 
Court  of  Record  for  their  district,  and  shall  hold  sessions 
■wrhcn  retiuircd  so  to  do  by  the  Board  of  Improvement  ; 
tliat  an  engineer  shall  be  named  for  each  district  by  the 
Boiurd  of  Works  ;  that  before  each  sessions  the  engineer 
shall  visit  lUl  parts  of  the  district,  and  then  make  a  report 
to  the  Commissioners,  stating  whether  any  and  what 
works  arc  required  respecting  any  rivers,  streams,  water- 
courses, or  pieces  of  water,  or  for  the  making,  cleansing, 
or  amending  any  drains  therein  ;  also  whether  any  and 
what  fences  require  to  be  made  or  repaired  for  preserving 
the  boundaries  of  property  and  preventing  trespass  or 
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damage  to  the  highway,  specifying  the  manner  in  which 
any  required  works  shall  be  executed,  and  giving  an  esti- 
mate of  the  sums  necessary  both  for  the  execution  of  the 
work  and  for  compensating  any  persons  who  may  suffer 
loss  thereby;  and  that  he  shall  also  state  the  portion 
thereof  that  ought  to  be  chained  upon  the  lands  of  each 
proprietor  in  each  townland,  having  regard  to  the  extent 
of  improvement  to  be  effected  therein.  We  propose  that 
the  report  shall  be  delivered  to  the  clerk  of  the  local  Com- 
missioners, who  shall  cause  it  to  be  forthwith  printed  and 
circulated  through  the  district,  and  who  shall  transmit 
copies  of  it  to  each  of  the  local  Commissioners,  and  also  a 
copy  to  the  Board  of  Improvement  ;  that  the  local  Com- 
missioners do  give  notice  that  they  willj  at  a  certain  time, 
hold  a  sessions  for  the  purpose  of  inquiring,  by  the  aid  of 
a  jury,  into  the  matter  of  the  report,  and  to  make  present- 
ments thereupon  ;  that  a  sessions  be  held  accordingly  ;  that 
the  Commissioners  and  jury,  after  fiill  inquiry,  do  make 
due  presentment  in  the  premises,  and  that  they  be  author- 
ized to  present  a  certain  sum  for  the  expenses  of  their 
Commission. 

We  recommend  that,  at  the  close  of  each  sessions,  the 
local  Commissioners  and  jury,  or  the  major  part  of  them, 
shall  sign  their  presentments  in  duplicate,  and  shall  cause 
them  to  be  read  in  open  court,  and  that  one  part  be  kept 
by  their  clerk  and  the  other  transmitted  to  the  Board  of 
Improvement. 

We  recommend  that  the  Commissioners  be  armed  with 
powers  to  carry  the  presentments  made  as  aforesaid  into 
execution,  and  to  levy  rates  for  the  puqjose  as  hereinafter 
mentioned.  But  we  also  recommend  that  any  party  ob- 
jecting to  any  presentment  on  his  own  behalf  or  that  ol" 
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the  Board  of  Woeha;  Aat  lAer  dK  eontracts  are  entered 
into»  the  local  CoauaiaHaoen  dal  aaaen  a  rate  upon  tbe 
£atzict  equal  to  SZ.  per  cent,  opoo  the  general  cfaaiige  fiar 
wor^  1 0fipciMatiwM>  a»d  expenaea;  that  they  shaD  i^ 
plot  the  aane  on  the  icspettine  \keA&  of  the  district,  in 
proportion  to  the  benefit  to  be  conferred  upon  each  ;  that 
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the  rate  be  made  payable  to  the  Board  of  Works  ;  and 
that  the  required  sum  be  then  advanced  by  it. 

We  recommend  that  powers  be  given  to  enforce  the 
rate  by  entry  and  distress.  And  as  the  benefit  of  the  im- 
provement for  which  the  rate  is  levied  will  be  enjoyed  by 
all  existing  lessees  who  are  iu  possessionj  and  by  all  above 
them  as  they  come  into  possession,  and  as  the  immediate 
landlord  of  a  tenant  who  holds  only  from  year  to  year  may 
be  considered  as  if  in  possession,  there  being  no  lease 
against  him,  and  as  we  think  it  desirable  that  the  rate 
shoiiid  be  borne  by  the  head  landlord  after  the  determina- 
tion of  existing  leases,  we  recommend  that  it  shall  be  pay- 
able by  the  occupying  tenant  ;  but  that  if  he  hold  from 
year  to  year,  he  shall  be  authorized  to  deduct  the  amount 
from  his  immediate  landlord^  and  that  all  future  lessees 
shall  also  be  authorized  so  to  do.  We  also  recommend^ 
that  it  shall  be  redeemable  by  the  proprietor  within  a  cer- 
tain time,  on  his  paying  off  the  sum  in  respect  of  which 
it  has  been  laid  on  ;  that  if  he  redeem  it,  he  shall  be  autho- 
rized to  have  it  transferred  to  any  person  from  whom  he 
may  borrow  money  for  the  redemption  of  it,  or  to  a  trus- 
tee for  himself  ;  that  if  he  omit  to  redeem,  the  Board  of 
Works  shall  be  authorized  to  sell  it  ;  that  it  shall  thence- 
forth be  transferable,  as  an  annuity  in  the  public  funds,  in 
a  book  to  be  kept  at  the  office  of  the  Board  of  Works  for 
the  purpose,  and  be  redeemable  only  by  the  proprietor  on 
his  paying  such  a  price  for  it  as  would,  at  the  time  he  re- 
deems, purchase  a  perpetual  Government  annuity  of  equal 
amount. 
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REMARKS. 

The  first  and  best  emplojnnent  of  capital  that 
Great  Britain  can  make  for  the  relief  of  Ireland  is 
certainly  that  which  the  Commissioners  have  pro- 
posed in  Section  V. — ^nameiy,  the  employment  of 
the  excess  of  population  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
waste  lands  and  drainage  of  the  bogs.  But  this 
is  only  applicable  in  some  districts  which  are 
scattered  and  of  small  extent  ;  moreover  it  re- 
quires several  years  to  produce  any  fruits. 

We  would  remark  that  the  second  employment 
of  capital,  proposed  in  Section  VI.,  is  premature, 
although  indispensably  necessary  when  the  country 
shall  be  in  a  better  state.  But  at  the  present  mo- 
ment, the  recommendations  of  the  House  of  Com- 
monSj  if  followed,  would  have  led  to  a  general 
system  of  drainage,  to  planting  or  restoring  the 
hedges  as  the  law  directs,  fixing  the  course  of  the 
rivers  by  dykes,  and  giving  a  free  channel  to  the 
waters  ;  all  which  labours  would  not  produce  a  sack 
of  corn  the  more,  nor  restore  that  just  relation 
which  should  exist  between  the  population  of  a 
country  and  the  means  of  subsistence  which  it 
produces.  This  is  the  problem  the  solution  of 
which  is  the  most  urgent.  Moreover  in  the  present 
Btate  of  things,  where  are  the  landowners  capable  of 
furnishing  capital,  or  of  paying  the  interest  for  it  ? 
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We  thiok  that  the  second  employment  of  capital 
should  be  devoted  to  a  creation  of  farms  of  two 
hundred  acres,  as  has  been  so  successfully  done  in 
England  ;  and  indemnifying,  among  the  multitude 
of  farmers  holding  from  one  to  twenty  acres,  those 
■who  may  not  be  employed  in  this  new  species 
of  cultivation.  This  second  measure  would  be  ap- 
plicable to  all  parts  of  Ireland.  Upon  these  farms 
the  drainage  should  commence. 

Another  measure,  equally  efficacious,  would  con- 
sist in  not  allowing  the  erection  of  any  houses  with- 
out the  permission  of  the  Committee.  This  want 
of  dwellings  would  diminish  the  number  of  early 
marriages,  which  are  sufficient  to  render  null  and 
void  the  best  measures  that  could  be  adopted. 
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SECTION  vn. 

Is  order  to  enable  the  Board  at  Works  to  execute  the 
additional  duties  which  we  have  pr(^x>sed  should  be  im- 
pofied  upon  it,  we  feel  it  necessarr  to  recommend  that  the 
fund  placed  at  its  disposal  shall  be  considerablj  increased. 
This  may  be  done  without  anj  risk  or  loss»  and  with  a 
certainty  of  very  great  advantage  to  the  public  The  in- 
terest payable  upon  loans  made  by  the  Board  is  so  much 
higher  than  upon  the  Exchequer  BiUs  which  it  is  autho- 
rized to  issue,  that  the  surplus  is  more  than  suffieient  to 
pay  all  expenses  of  management  ;  and  every  outlay  of 
money  that  has  taken  place  in  the  making  of  roads,  facili- 
tating intercourse,  and  opening  remote  districts  in  Ireland, 
has  not  only  tended  to  great  local  advantages,  but,  by  im- 
proving the  condition  of  the  people,  to  a  very  great  increase 
of  the  public  revenue. 


REMARKS. 


According  to  the  price  of  agricultural  produce, 
especially  since  the  peace,  no  speculation  in  land 
has  yielded  an  interest  of  five  per  cent,  during  the 
6rst  ten  years,  and  landowners  who  have  ventured 
to  borrow  at  this  rate  have  all  been  ruined.  The 
success  of  the  Scotch  landowners  is  wholly  attri- 
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butable  to  their  having  organized  amongst  them- 
selves banks,  to  which  in  the  end  Government  has 
granted  privileges.  The  advances  of  these  banks 
have  not  cost  more  than  three  per  cent,  interest 
per  annum,  and  the  periods  of  repayment  were 
always  fixed  at  a  term  of  five  or  ten  years. 

K  the  English  Government  wishes  to  put  Ire- 
land into  a  progressive  state  of  amelioration,  it 
will  succeed  better,  even  for  its  own  interest,  by 
lending  at  two  and  a  half  per  cent.,  than  at  the  rate 
of  five  per  cent.,  as  recommended  by  the  Com- 
missioners. 


■— ■  aWL        LBQOK  m. 
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We  tfaerdbre  aiiwiifiiil  diat,  aft  any 
hnMrn,  as  bcfiae-iufntMneo,  &e  CoaomiaBoiicn  aid  joij 
■haD,  wfaenerer  required  ao  to  do  bj  the  Board  of  Im- 
proremeiit,  praent  as  mnsanca  anj  cabins  wfthin  the 
district  wbidi  maj  iq»pear  mnrholesooie,  or  calmlated  to 
gencnte  or  cootiniie  diwcaw,  and  to  preatnt  a  oertûn  sum 
lor  each;  and  that  a  portion  thereof  shall  be  nÛMdoffthe 
property  of  the  imme£ate  landknl  of  the  tenant,  and  the 
residoe  off  the  district  at  large  ;  that  it  be  paid  to  the 
Board  of  Wwks,  and  that  the  Board  of  Works,  under  the 
directions  of  the  Board  of  Improvement,  do  let  to  each 
tenant  whose  cabin  shall  be  so  presented  a  certain  quan- 
tity of  land  out  of  some  of  the  allotments  to  be  made  to 
it  as  aforesûd,  for  such  term^  and  at  such  rent,  and  Bub> 
ject  to  such  conditions  as  the  Board  of  Improvement  shall 
iq>prove  of;  and  that  it  shall  assist  him,  to  the  extent  at 
least  of  the  sum  presented  for  his  use,  in  erecting  a  cot- 
tage thereupon,  and  shall  cause  the  presented  cabins  to 
be  taken  down. 
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REMARKS. 

The  propositions  of  the  Commissioners  to  destroy 
all  the  unhealthy  cabins,  which  produce  epidemics, 
are  undoubtedly  excellent  ;  but  the  idea  of  dividing 
those  lots  which  have  not  hitherto  been  divided, 
and  giving  a  strip  of  ground  to  each  of  the  mi- 
serable tenants,  would  in  less  than  five  years 
double  the  misery  of  the  country  by  the  new  en- 
couragement to  marriage  which  a  tolerable  dwell- 
ing and  a  small  plot  of  ground  would  hold  out.  If 
Great  Britain  enjoys  such  advantages  over  Ire- 
land, it  is  from  her  following  a  precisely  opposite 
system. 


SECTION  IX. 


The  next  point  to  which  we  think  attention  is  due  is  the 
state  of  those  occupiers  of  land  who  do  the  work  of  it 
themselves.  We  consider  them  as  labourers,  and  they 
amount  to  about  one-half  of  the  whole  class.  They  are 
at  times  employed  on  their  own  holdings,  at  others  they 
work  for  hire.  At  present  they  are  bo  utterly  unacquainted 
with  any  good  course  of  cultivation,  that  it  is  supposed 
they  do  not  make  the  land  they  hold  yield  one-third  of 
the  produce  that  it  might  under  proper  management; 
they  have  no  notion  of  alternate  cropping,  nor  of  house- 
feeding,  nor  of  the  value  of  manure,  except  as  applied  to  a 
potatoe-garden.  The  extraordinary  improvement  that  has 
been  wrought  in  their  holdings,  where  proper  attention 
has  been  paid  to  them,  warrants  us  in  the  hope  that,  by 
bringing  agricultural  instruction  home  to  their  doors,  and 
affording  them  examples  of  order  and  cleanliness,  and 
good  cottier-husbandry,  a  general  change  will  be  effected 
in  their  habits  and  circumstances,  and  the  whole  of  Ire- 
land be  essentially  improved. 

We  therefore  propose  that  an  agricultural  model  school 
shall  be  established  for  Ireland,  and  that  a  school,  having 
four  or  five  acres  of  land  annexed  to  it,  shall  be  esta- 
blished in  each  parish  or  other  district  that  may  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Board  of  Improvement  ;  that  the  master  shall 
give  instruction  in  letters  and  in  agriculture  j  that  he  un- 
degro  due  examination  as  to  both  before  he  be  appointed  ; 
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and  that  he  be  required  to  pursue  an  approved  course  of 
cropping  on  the  land  annexed  to  the  schooL 

And  we  recommend  that,  at  any  sessions  to  be  holden 
for  any  district  as  before-mentioned,  the  local  Commis- 
sioners and  jury  shall  present,  when  so  specially  reqtiii'ed 
by  the  Board  of  Improvement,  a  site  or  sites  for  any 
school  or  schools  that  the  Board  may  think  proper  to 
have  erected  thereon,  with  a  certain  quantity  of  land  an- 
nexed thereto,  not  being  less  than  four,  nor  exceeding  five 
acres  ;  that  they  shall  also  present  the  rent  which  should 
be  paid  for  the  same  in  perpetuity,  and  that  the  Board 
shall  be  authorized  to  take  possession  thereof,  the  usual 
restrictions,  however,  being  introduced  as  to  pleasure- 
grounds,  gardens,  parks,  and  so  forth.  The  fund  for  esta- 
blishing and  maintaining  each  school  to  be  provided  as 
hereinafler  mentioned. 


REMARKS. 


The  Commissioners  with  reason  observe,  that 
the  farmers  who  rent  only  five  or  six  acres  are 
so  ignorant  that  they  do  not  derive  from  the  soil 
a  third  of  what  it  is  capable  of  producing.  This 
is  the  case  in  all  countries  where  the  land  is  cul- 
tivated in  small  allotments  or  subdivisions.  But 
we  cannot  agree  in  the  opinion  that  any  system 
of  instruction  would  enable  these  farmers  to  fat- 
ten their  cattle  or  adopt  any  regular  course  of 
cropping,     These  two  vital  points  of  agriculture 
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SECTION  X. 

We  further  think  that  improvements  may  be  very  exten- 
sively, though  indirectly,  promoted  by  giving  to  tenants 
for  life  in  Irelaad  leasing  and  charging  powers  similar  to 
those  given  in  Scotland  by  the  act  to  encourage  the  im- 
provement of  lands  there,  "  held  under  settlement  of  strict 
entail." 

TTiere  is,  no  doubt,  a  material  difference  between  tl 
law  of  Scotland  and  that  of  England  and  Ireland  with 
respect  to  entails  ;  in  Scotland  they  may  be  perpetual, 
but  not  in  any  other  part  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Al- 
though, however,  the  mischief  that  may  be  done  by  per- 
petual entails  is  greater  than  any  that  can  be  produced  by 
those  of  the  limited  species  Avhich  the  law  of  England  and 
Ireland  allows,  the  difference  is  not  one  of  principle,  but 
of  degree  ;  all  settlements  which  tend  to  keep  property 
long  in  fetters  are  against  the  policy  of  the  law  of  En- 
gland ;  and  in  proportion  as  she  has  become  a  great  com- 
mercial country,  she  has  discountenanced,  and  in  a  great 
degree  prevented  them.  The  powers  usually  contained  in 
family  settlements  have  in  general  proved  sufficient  for 
improvement  and  cultivation  in  England,  but  for  Ireland, 
considering  her  backward  state,  we  think  a  general  en- 
abling law  necessary. 

We  therefore  recommend,  that  aU  proprietors,  being 
tenants  for  life,  or  t/uasi  tenants  for  life,  of  lands,  shall  be 
authorized  to  grant  leases  for  thirty-one  years  thereof  at 
the  improved  rent,  and  without  fine,  provided  each  lease 
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ROL\RKS. 


The  Commissioners  appointed  by  the  king  to 
enter  upon  thi*  Infiuiiy  are  certainly  men  distin- 
gtiished  by  study,  edncaticn.  rank  and  condition 
of  lite  ;  but  it  is  manifest  from  this  Report  that 
they  are  neither  statesmen  nor  agriculturists,  when 
they  speak  of  the  injury  produced  by  the  system 
of  entails. 

The  benefits  resulting  to  society  from  every  in- 
stitution which  strengthens  the  maintenance  of 
families  form  no  part  of  the  subject  of  this  Inquiry, 
— thev  belong  onlv  to  asriculture.  There  are  three 
causes  of  prosperity, — the  consolidation  of  lands, 
their  perpetuity  in  this  state  of  consolidation,  and 
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the  power  of  raising  the  capital  which  is  necessary 
for  their  cultivatioD  ;  and  the  more  strict  and  ex- 
tended the  entails,  the  more  easy  is  the  fulfilment 
of  these  three  conditions.  The  proof  of  this  is,  that 
the  agriculture  of  Scotland  is  superior  to  that  of 
England,  and  of  England  to  that  of  Ireland,  just 
in  proportion  as  the  entails  are  more  secured  by 
the  laws  in  these  three  kingdoms. 

These  very  Commissioners,  who  in  theory  yield 
to  ideas  adopted  by  the  public  without  examina- 
tion, themselves  propose  laws  and  regulations  se- 
curing to  the  tenants  a  possession  of  thirty-one 
years,  which  is  equivalent  to  an  entail  limited  to 
that  space  of  time. 


2fî2 


ON  THE  STATE  OF  IRELAND.     [bOOK  III. 


SECTION  XI. 

EXECUTION  OF  PUBLIC  WORKS. 

Oun  attention  has  been  particularly  called  to  the  fiscal 
powers  at  present  possessed  by  grand  juries.  They  have 
been  much  objected  to,  and  it  appears  to  us  thut  local 
public  works  under  their  control  have  not  contributed  to 
the  employment  of  the  poor  as  rauch  as  they  might  be 
made  to  do,  and  that  by  a  better  arrangement  profitable  la- 
bour could  be  found  for  many  of  the  unemployed  at  those 
periods  of  the  year  when  there  is  the  greatest  destitution. 
Recent  alterations  have  improved  the  system,  but  we  are 
of  opinion  that  a  still  further  separation  of  the  fiscal  from 
the  criminal  business  would  be  advantageous,  and  that 
much  of  the  former  should  be  transferred  to  County  Boards, 
the  members  of  w  hich  should  be  chosen  by  those  whom 
they  shall  be  authorized  to  tax. 

We  therefore  recommend  that  a  Fiscal  Board  shall  be 
established  in  every  county  j  that  a  certain  portion  uf  it 
shall  be  chosen  by  the  resident  magistrates  having  a  cer- 
tain qualification  each,  and  another  portion  by  the  resident 
landowners  paying  cess  to  a  certain  amount  j  that  the 
members  of  the  Board  shall  have  a  qualification  in  land, 
and  shall  also  be  resident  within  the  county,  and  that  the 
number  of  the  Board  shall  not  exceed  thirty-one.  We  re- 
commend that  each  county  be  divided  into  as  many  di- 
stricts as  there  are  quarter  sessions'  towns  therein,  and  that 
a  certain  number  of  the  Board  be  chosen  from  each  district  ; 
that  the  voting  shall  be  in  writing,  according  to  a  form  to 
be  given  for  that  purpose  ;  that  voting-papers,  with  pro{>er 
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blanks,  shall  be  printed  under  the  directions  of  the  clerk 
of  the  peace,  and  that  he  shall  cause  a  sufficient  number 
of  them  to  be  delivered  to  the  collector  of  cesa  in  each  ba- 
rony ;  that  one  thereof  shall  be  left  by  the  collector,  or  auch 
person  as  he  shall  depute  for  the  purpose,  at  the  house  of 
each  person  entitled  to  vote,  ten  days  before  the  first  day 
of  the  then  next  January  sessions  to  be  holden  for  that  di- 
idsion  of  the  county  in  which  the  barony  is  situated,  with 
notice  to  him  to  fill  up  and  sign  the  same,  and  return  it 
within  eight  days  to  the  collector's  office.  The  papers  re- 
turned to  be  delivered  by  each  collector  to  the  assistant- 
barrister  on  the  first  day  of  the  said  sessions  ;  the  assistant- 
barrister  to  open  them  in  public  court,  to  cause  the  clerk 
of  the  peace  to  write  down  the  names  of  the  persons  for 
whom,  and  by  whom,  the  votes  are  given,  and  then  to  de- 
clare on  whom  the  choice  has  fallen,  so  far  aa  relates  to  the 
baronies  for  which  the  election  shall  be  taken  ;  and  to 
proceed  in  like  manner  at  the  first  town  of  the  next  divi- 
sion of  the  county,  and  then  to  return  to  the  Board  of  Im- 
provement the  names  of  the  Board  so  chosen. 

The  Board  to  possess  all  such  powers  for  making  pre- 
sentments for  public  works  as  grand  juries  now  possess  ; 
and  to  be  authorized  and  required  also  to  present  such 
sums  aa  may  from  time  to  time  be  appointed  by  the  Board 
of  Improvement  for  or  towards  the  erection  or  support  of 
agricultural  schools. 

The  Board  to  have  power  to  enforce  its  presentment«; 
but  these  we  think  should  be  subject  to  the  revision  of  the 
Court  of  Review,  in  like  marmer  as  presentments  under 
local  Commissions  of  Improvement,  A  certain  number 
of  the  Boartl  to  go  out  each  year  in  rotation,  and  to  be  re- 
placed by  election,  as  in  the  first  instance. 


the 
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mend  do  pobbc 
sheet  is  to  be  lefl  at  the  résidences  of  those  who 
bare  the  right  of  voting,  and  there,  in  the  si. 
leDce  of  the  closet,  they  hare  to  write  down  their 
vote.  To  save  the  electors  the  trouble  of  going  to 
a  fixed  place,  or  rather  to  avoid  their  assembling, 
the  collector  of  the  votes  has  to  go  and  receive  the 
printed  paper  at  the  resideoce  of  each  elector.  This 
mode  of  election  seems  to  us  to  differ  widely  from 
the  system  on  which  the  same  Whigs  have  brought 
about  Parliamentary  reform. 
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SECTION  XII. 

We  further  recommend  that  the  Board  of  Works  shall  he 
authorized  to  undertake  and.  prosecute  any  public  works, 
such  03  roads,  bridges,  deepening  rivers,  or  removing  ob- 
structions in  thera,  and  so  forth,  that  may  be  approved  of 
by  the  Board  of  Improvement,  subject,  however,  to  the  re- 
strictions we  shall  mention  ;  and  that  tlic  several  County 
Boards,  or  the  Boards  of  such  counties  as  may  be  particu- 
larly interested  in  each  projected  work,  shall  be  required 
to  raise  by  local  rates  such  sums  as  shall  be  necessary  for 
the  purpose. 

We  further  recommend  that  notice  of  any  work,  for  or 
in  respect  of  which  any  assessment  is  proposed  u|K>n  any 
counties  or  county,  or  upon  Ireland  in  general,  shall  be 
given  to  the  Boards  of  the  coimty  or  counties  interested, 
or  to  aU  County  Boards,  as  the  case  may  be  ;  that  if  any 
Board  objects,  it  shall  cause  objections  to  be  lodged  with 
the  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Improvement,  and  that  all 
objections  so  lodged  shall  be  heard  and  disposed  of  by  the 
Court  of  Review.  Provided,  however,  that  every  order 
made  by  it  shall  be  laid  before  Parliament  within  one  month 
after  its  ensuing  meeting,  and  that  the  same  shall  be  final 
and  conclusive  after  the  termination  of  the  session,  unless 
Parliament  shall  otherwise  provide  j  and  that  no  such  order 
shall  be  acted  upon  in  the  mean  time. 
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RELATIONS  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN   AND  IRELAND. 

We  cannot  conclude  this  part  of  our  Report  without  ob- 
sen'ing,  that  we  understand  Poor  Laws  have  been  recom- 
mended in  some  quarters  for  Ireland,  "in  order  that  the 
Irish  labourer  may  stay  at  home  and  consume  the  com 
he  raises,  and  that  the  English  farmer  may  have  remu- 
nerating prices." 

It  might  as  well  be  suggested  that  the  English  labour- 
ers of  any  particular  district  should  stay  at  home  and  con- 
sume all  the  corn  they  raise,  leaving  the  fai'mcrs  none  to 
carry  to  market,  in  order  that  the  farmers  of  another  di- 
strict might  have  "  remunerating  prices,"  or,  in  other 
words,  that  farmers  in  one  district  might  be  ruined  in  or- 
der that  those  in  another  might  thrive  and  prosper.  If 
the  Irish  agricultural  labourer  consumed  the  whole  pro- 
duce he  niised,  civilization  must  end.  It  is  the  produce 
which  the  agricultural  labourer  raises  beyond  hia  con- 
sumption that  elevates  liim  above  savage  life  ;  it  is  in  pro- 
portion to  that  surplus  produce  that  he  is  enabled  to  clothe 
himself  instead  of  going  naked — that  he  becomes  a  means 
of  promoting  national  wealth,  or  proves  in  any  degree  a 
profitable  member  of  society. 

Those  who  compLiin  of  the  introduction  of  Irish  agri- 
cultural produce  into  England  should  be  informed  too 
that  it  takes  no  money  from  England  ;  that  part  of  it  goes 
to  pay  the  rents  of  Irish  absentee  landlords,  and  that  the 
rest  is  exchanged  for  English  manufactures  ;  that  if  it  did 
not  go  into  England,  English  manufactures  could  not 
come    into    Ireland  ;    and  that   there   would    not   be  oul- 


penny  more  than  at  present  applicable  to  the  purchase  of 

the  agricultural  produce  of  Great  Britain.  In  proportion 
as  the  quantity  of  Irish  agricultural  produce  sent  into 
England  is  reduced,  the  quantity  of  English  manufac- 
tures sent  to  Ireland  must  be  reduced,  and  the  English 
manufactureras  means  of  purchasing  any  agricultural  pro- 
duce must  contract  accordingly  ;  the  price  therefore  would 
not  rise,  but  the  quantity  consumed  would  diminish,  and 
the  effect  would  be  to  throw  the  English  labourer  who 
works  for  the  Irish  market,  and  the  Irish  who  works  for 
the  English,  both  out  of  employment,  to  the  destruction 
of  them,  the  injury  of  their  employers,  and  the  general 
deterioration  of  the  interests  of  both  countries.  All  this 
may  be  shown,  not  merely  by  general  reasoning,  but  by 
an  appeal  to  facts.  As  the  import  of  Irish  produce  into 
England  has  increased,  so  has  the  import  of  English  ma- 
nufactures into  Ireland*. 

The  English  and  the  Irish  farmer,  and  every  other  class 
of  the  community,  both  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
should  consider  themselves,  not  as  rivals,  but  as  fellow- 
labourers  in  one  common  cause — as  partners  in  the  joint- 
stock  company  of  the  empu"e — as  equally  interested  in 
promoting  that  general  prosperity  through  which  only 
particular  prosperity  can  be  secured  to  any  portion  of  the 
community.  To  quote  again  from  Mr.  Burke, — "  En- 
gland and  Ireland  may  flourish  together.  The  world  is 
large  enough  for  us  both.  Let  it  be  our  care  not  to  make 
ourselves  too  üttle  for  it." 

•  The  official  value  of  tlic  importa  into  Great  Britain  from  Ireland 
for  the  four  year»  ending  182],  was  £7,117f452,  and  of  the  exports 
from  Great  Britain  to  Ireland,  £5,338,838  ;  for  the  t'otir  years  ending 
in  1825,  it  was,  imnorU  from  Ireland,  i.'H,531,355  ;  exports  to  Ireland, 
£7,048,930.  No  accounts  bave  been  kept  of  the  trade  between  the  two 
couutries  since  the  year  last  inenttoned. 
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REMARKS. 

The  Commissioners  were  obliged  to  recur  to 
dates  as  far  back  as  1821  and  1825,  to  ascertain 
the  commercial  relations  between  Ireland  and  En- 
gland, because  since  the  year  1825  the  Custom 
House  has  ceased  to  keep  a  register  of  the  exports 
from  one  country  to  the  other.  The  two  islands 
are  no  longer  separate  These  relations,  we  see, 
are  ruinous  to  Ireland,  and  the  evil  nevertheless 
continues,  although  it  is  not  known. 

The  great  evils  of  Ireland  result  from  the  fact 
that  the  majority  of  the  landowners  are  English, 
resident  in  Great  Britain,  and  that  they  there 
consume  the  incomes  which  they  derive  from  Ire- 
land :  the  aggregate  of  these  revenues  may  be  esti- 
mated by  the  difference  which  exists  between  the 
imports  and  the  exports.  Each  year,  from  1821  to 
1825,  the  average  value  of  the  imports  into  Great 
Britain  was  £7,800,000,  and  the  aggregate  of  her 
receipts  in  payment  was  only  £6,200,000.  Ire- 
land thus  pays  annually  a  tribute  of  £1,600,000  to 
Great  Britain.  The  wish  expressed  by  Mr.  Burke, 
that  these  two  islands  should  flourish  together,  is 
making  little  progress  to  its  accomplishment. 


1 


SECTION  xrv . 

CoxTiECTKO  vith  the  error  dut  ezisia  as  to  the  efiècts 
produced  in  F.ngUnd  by  the  iotroductioa  of  Irish  com,  or 
oCber  ^rienkitnl  produce  n  a  irery  common  oodon,  that 
the  migration  of  Iriah  labonren  to  Great  Britain  is  inju- 
rions to  the  labourers  there.  To  prore  how  miu^  dein- 
BOO  there  »  in  this  respect,  we  pray  leave  to  reier  to  a 
Tefj  ralnable  Report  that  has  been  made  to  us  on  the  state 
of  the  Irish  poor  in  Great  Britain,  by  Mr.  George  Corn- 
wall Lewis,  one  of  our  Assistant  Commissioners.  It  shows 
that  the  Irish  labourers  who  settle  in  towns  in  Great  Bri- 
tain do  not  cause  a  redundancy  but  supply  a  deficiency  of 
labour,  that  they  keep  work  going,  not  wages  down,  and 
that  without  them  capital  could  not  increase  and  fructify 
as  it  does  to  the  general  good  of  the  community.  All  this 
is  proved  by  one  striking  fact — wages  are  highest  where 
the  Irish  are  most  numerous.  Then  as  to  the  labourers 
who  go  to  Great  Bntain  at  the  time  of  har\'est,  it  is  noto- 
rious that  the  crops  in  many  places  could  not  be  saved 
without  their  aid  ;  the  complaints,  therefore,  made  of  their 
*'  incursions,"  as  they  are  called,  are  equally  unfounded 
and  unjust. 


REMARKS. 

The  Commissioners  draw  a  comparison  which 
in  our  opinion  is  not  over  just.  In  all  times  and 
in  all  places  the  inhabitants  of  the  high  lands 
have  descended  into  the  plains  in  harvest-time  ;  in 
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Eogland  during  hay-time,  in  France  io  the  corn- 
season»  and  in  other  countries  during  the  vintage  ; 
but  as  soon  as  the  harvest  is  over  they  return  to 
their  homes. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  heights  of  the  Alps  and 
Pyrenees,  leaving  their  wives  and  cliildren  at  home, 
as  soon  as  the  snow  comes^  descend  into  the 
plains,  where  they  follow  the  pursuits  of  school- 
masters, pedlars,  and  tinkers.  In  the  spring  they 
return  to  their  homes  on  the  mountains. 

These  changes  among  workmen  have  never  been 
the  subject  of  any  complaint.  But  it  is  not  so 
with  the  Irish  ;  they  are  driven  by  misery  to  the 
seaports.  There  the  magistrates,  in  order  to  get  rid 
of  them,  defray  their  passage  to  England,  where 
these  unhappy  men  arrive  with  their  wives  and 
children,  destitute  of  the  means  of  subsistence, 
without  talents  or  industry,  covered  with  rags  and 
diseases,  and  throw  themselves  upon  the  public 
charity. 

The  farmers  in  England  live  in  isolated  habita- 
tions. Their  barns  and  crops  are  thus  exposed 
to  the  depredations  of  those  who  are  reduced  by 
despair  to  robbery.  They  have  no  other  alter- 
native, but  to  give  shelter  and  food  to  these  new 
comers.  They  endeavour  therefore  to  obtain  some 
compensation,  by  giving  them  the  employment 
which  belongs  of  right  to  the  labourers  of  the  soil. 
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REMARKS. 

The  English  have  an  undeniable  claim  to  a  full 
measure  of  native  genius  and  originality,  but  they 
are  not  remarkable  for  their  power  of  analysing. 
In  the  instance  before  us,  these  Commissioners 
have  spent  eighteen  months  in  investigating  the 
state  of  agriculture  in  Ireland  ;  their  Reports  re- 
present that  country  as  being  in  the  most  hopeless 
condition  ;  and  in  the  conclusion  of  these  same  Re- 
ports they  attribute  the  backward  and  deplorable 
state  of  manufactures  and  commerce  to  want  of 
order,  tranquillity,  and  obedience  to  the  laws.  It 
appears  to  us,  however,  that  there  is  still  some- 
thing more  wanting  ; — on  one  side,  the  raw  mate- 
rials for  manufactures  ;  and  on  the  other,  the 
means  of  subsistence  for  the  workmen. 

The  first — materials  for  manufactures — can  only 
be  derived  from  the  vegetable,  animal,  and  mineral 
kingdoms  :  to  agriculture  alone  must  we  look  for 
the  two  former. 

The  vegetable  kingdom  is  composed  of  fruits  (of 
which  the  grape,  the  most  abundant  of  all,  yields 
wine),  of  vegetables,  roots  and  corn.  The  fruits  and 
vegetables,  or  roots,  such  as  the  potato,  the  chief 
product  of  Ireland,  do  not  admit  of  any  hand- 
labour  or  manufacture. 


The  Tegetable  kingdom,  in  Earope,  is  also  capable 
of  producing  flax  and  hemp,  bat  this  is  only  one 
of  those  exceptions  which  confirm  the  rale  ;  for 
few  sous  are  capable  of  growing  them,  and,  as  they 
reqaire  a  peculiar  mode  of  cropping,  an  advanced 
state  of  agricultore  is  necessary  for  their  cnltivatioD. 

Timber,  which  Providence  has  given  us  a  hun- 
dredfold more  than  our  wants  require,  is  of  too 
little  value  in  proportion  to  its  weight  to  admit  of 
being  transported  from  one  place  to  another. 

The  productions  of  the  animal  kingdom  consist 
in  Ireland  priocipally  of  pigs,  and  the  horses  re- 
quisite for  the  transports  of  the  country  :  the  skins 
of  these  animals  are  not  susceptible  of  any  manu- 
facture*. The  climate  of  Ireland  is  unfavourable 
to  the  mulberry,  which  feeds  silkworms.  There 
are,  in  addition,  cattle  and  sheep  ;  but  as,  with 
the  exception  of  the  consumption  in  Dublin  and 
two  or  three  other  large  towTis,  these  animals  are 
exported  to  England  for  the  payment  of  Irish  rents 
due  to  English  landowners,  their  skins,  wool  and 
fat  are  manufactured  in  England. 

The  only  other  resources  are  those  derived  from 
the  mineral  kingdom.   Lime,  chalk,  stone,  or  brick- 

[*  Horse«'  hides  are  an  article  of  tra£Sc  and  manufacture. — ^Tbahsl.] 
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eartb,  are  found  everywhere.  There  remain  the 
metals.  As  iron  comprises  oine-tenths  of  the  value 
of  all  the  worked  metals,  we  limit  our  remarks  to 
this  article. 

Shropshire  was  in  possession  of  this  branch  of 
industry  in  England,  because  iron  is  there  found  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  coal  ;  but  in  a  corner  of 
Wales  coal  has  been  found  together  with  iron  and 
Umestone*,^ — three  ingredients  which  are  necessary 
in  these  works.  The  iron-works  of  Shropshire 
have  therefore  been  in  great  part  abandoned,  and 
the  Commissioners  admit  that  coal-mines  have  not 
been  discovered  in  Ireland -j-. 

Supposing  that  a  similar  discovery  were  made 
in  Ireland  to  that  in  Wales — these  three  ingre- 
dients together — and  that  the  works  might  fur- 
nish employment  for  200,000  families  or  1 ,000,000 
persons  :  this  would  only  tend  to  increase  the  ge- 
neral misery  ;  since  the  Commissioners  admit  that 
Ireland  contains  8,000,000  inhabitants  and  pro- 
duces food  for  only  5,000,000  The  manufactures 
of  foreign  articles  produce  the  same  ill  effect.  The 
prosperity  of  hand-labour,  manufactures,  commerce 
and  navigatiou,  is  therefore  only  a  consequence  of 
the  prosperity  of  agriculture,  which  is  the  sole 
source  of  all  wealth. 


[*  This  is  the  case  also  in  all  the  district  between  Girmingham  and 
Wolverhampton. — Tbansl.] 

[t  Not  exactly  bo  ;  sec  above,  p.  274.— Tranbl.] 

T  2 


1^  rsm,  «e^Ts  -am  zbm&asbl         'book  m. 


fSCTÎOX  XVL 
mr^jvTsa:»  j»ia  m  zs^nv  ov  täk  poob. 

'^3  iinr  r:c:ti  â7  xtn.-ui*a  n  jroLt  zcoef  tar  die  poor. 
Tzn  ~.T:r:.-ii  ?"i!r  Lirr  A^  xc  àe  ixcv-âzni  ot*  Eb»- 
ze"-^  rr;  iir-*  --lur  7r:'-sü:a  «äiiaui  âe  is^iJe  -  sbr  sectâf 
T..  T;r»  "..le  :-z.^'jr:z  :r  iZ  su:::,  viitrae  parens  sbjIlnoC, 
:7  Md  :ii  ir.'i  mriti'z*  iZii  r-  ir^eers*  jr  râe  zreater  put 
:c  tji'izi-  :•:  t^iTii^TTir  juiuf  tj  ^^~  »rif  '"^^^~jt-i  their  chfl- 
:r»z.  Lii  lj~  r'.r  v:t::^.î  t:  T'irk  jH  «sen.  persofu,  miF- 
rei  .r  •  -.LT-i-L  "::.i— Ji^  :r-:  7:i*aa*  ^?  t'-»^^'-  ibem.iiid 
jizç  r  :  :ri_--^-7  iJiii  ia^-Tmüe  ;c  üä  tj  «c  their  living 
:7."  u-  ; :"  -  --J:-  z'.':^<^arj n^t  :i -Jxhnbe, i^ipoCent, oU, 
':_::.:.  i^i  ;-.  :•:    '.-•tr  ":eizç  jt.cr  izii  3ce  abSe  to  work." 

T'Z't  ?:•"'  I-. T  .i..r  ::r  SctcIizô-  ino'  mâdm  -thit 
-•ULT.-ir  -i_.:  -.i.'t:  -zi  Ti:»:r.  iç-'i.  iz»i  impotent  persons 
iz-:-:^:  :»f  ü  ii-:';-*ii:.~_7  rr:~".i.£ii  is  :ie  v-jsaSmds  and 
•rr^.^  --e^rj---  r:Tr:--!fcC.  iz.i  :jia:  zh.^  xs«L  impocent, 
1.""  J*:*-'  J"^'  r---  Ï-'— -  -i~-  .>:~r^  üd  «bidicf-placcs 
^r:  :^r. .-It  zj.-.  r:j_— :r  s<rr:.:  :^«;zi*«:I'!"ës  iatiL" cmpowirs 
c*r:-i_i  r-rrs  :.*  :  -  :û.\  ici  «te--  the  hail  tnhabiunts 
»::L:.-  '.'zi  -i.-.-'-.  i.-c-;ri:-^  :o  îh<;  estir:ation  ot  their 
»'-.-.«rir.C'r.  ■:«^.:1.;-.:  f\:^-7:::-  of  person*,  to  sic  weeklr 
charr*  azi  o- :.:.-! :•:::•: n  a«  shill  be  thou^c  expedient  and 
s  i:?:c:er.*.  to  siist.ii::  tie  sôids  px>r  people." 

The  Liw  as  to  the  p.-or  izi  Ec^laad  is  univenallj  carried 
into  effect  hy  !r<al  aasts^nienîs  :  but  not  in  Scotland,  for 
th*:  j>rx>r  tt.tre  are  in  seaoral  supported  bv  voluntajy  coo- 
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tributions,  which  are  admiaistered  by  officers  known  to 
the  law  and  responsible  to  it. 

We  have  shown  by  our  Second  Report  that  the  institu- 
tions existing  in  Ireland  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  are 
Houses  of  Industry,  Infirmaries,  Fever  Hospitals,  Lunatic 
Asylums,  and  Dispensaries  ;  that  the  establishment  of 
these,  except  aa  to  Lunatic  Asylums,  is  not  compulsory, 
but  dependent  upon  private  subscriptions,  or  the  will  of 
Grand  Juries  ;  that  there  are  but  nine  Houses  of  Industry 
in  the  whole  country  j  that  while  the  provision  made  for 
the  sick  poor  in  some  places  is  extensive,  it  is  in  other 
place»  utterly  inadequate  ;  and  that  there  is  no  general  pro- 
vision made  for  the  aged,  the  impotent,  or  the  destitute. 

Much  is  certainly  given  in  Ireland  in  private  charity, 
but  it  is  not  given  upon  any  organized  system  of  relief  j 
and  the  abundant  alms  which  are  bestowed,  in  particular  by 
the  poorer  classes,  unfortunately  tend,  as  we  have  already 
observed,  to  encourage  mendicancy  with  its  attendant  evils. 

Upon  the  best  consideration  which  we  have  been  able 
to  give  to  the  whole  subject,  we  think  that  a  legal  provi- 
sion should  be  made,  and  rates  levied  as  hereinafter  men- 
tioned, for  the  relief  and  support  of  incurable  iis  well  as 
curable  lunatics,  of  idiots,  epileptic  persons,  cripples,  deaf 
and  dumb,  and  blind  poor,  and  all  who  labour  under  per- 
manent bodily  infirmities, —  such  relief  and  support  to  be 
afforded  within  the  walla  of  public  institutions;  also  for 
the  rehef  of  the  sick  poor  in  hospitals,  infirmaries,  and 
convale»cent  establishments,  or  by  extern  attendance  and 
a  supply  of  food  as  well  as  medicine,  where  the  persons  to 
be  relieved  are  not  in  a  state  to  be  removed  from  home  j 
also  for  the  purpose  of  emigration,  for  the  support  of  peni- 
tentiaries to  which   vagrants  may  be  sent,  and  for  the 


Itt  tatij  I 

may  «fcdha-  th«  had  of  the  IhuIv  were 
BdMtrioos,  veB  or  îB,  fivîn«^  or  dead,  tbe 
m  9Êmwf%  maintamed.  The  OiristiaDS  per- 
oerred  tbe  dangers  to  which  tbe  weakest  portion 
of  lodety  would  be  exposed«  oo  destroying  this 
yoke  a£  servitode,  which  bowevo'  was  at  the  same 
tiaoe  a  security.  Hence  arose  in  the  middle  ages 
tbat  spirit  of  nutking  gifts  to  the  Church,  and 
oqiecialiy  to  the  religious  orders.  The  latter  cleared 
and  cultivated  the  land,  erected  buildings,  and  thus 
provided  for  all  the  fresh  wants  which  this  new 
organization  introduced  into  society.  It  is  unne- 
cessary to  comment  here  upon  the  spirit  of  pillage 
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of  the  sixteenth  and  seveateenth  centuries  which 
succeeded  to  the  spirit  of  generosity  that  distin- 
guished the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth. 

The  evil  is  done  ;  the  poor  have  been  despoiled 
by  the  confiscation  of  the  property  of  the  clergy. 
The  Commissioners  seek  the  remedy,  and  with  good 
faith.  They  labour  in  a  country  where  England, 
all-powerful,  has  for  two  centuries  been  making 
every  effort  to  eradicate  the  Catholic  religion,  and 
has  succeeded  only  in  giving  it  new  vigour.  A 
large  proportion  of  the  soil  consists  of  bog-land, 
heaths  and  uncultivated  tracts.  "We  shall  not  ask 
— Why  not  give  this  land  to  religious  bodies  con- 
versant with  agriculture^  such  as  the  Benedic- 
tines, the  Bernardines,  the  Carthusians  and  the 
Trappists  ?  We  are  aware  of  the  period  in  which 
we  write  ;  but  we  say, — Why  not  allow  thera  to 
purchase  these  lands,  or  permit  those  noble-minded 
men  with  whom  Ireland  abounds  to  purchase  them 
for  these  religious  orders,  with  the  especial  charge 
of  maintaining  the  poor  of  all  classes  ?  No,  the 
Commissioners  propose,  we  see,  after  the  most  at- 
tentive examination,  to  levy  a  tax  to  meet  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  case,  and  this  too  after  having  pre- 
viously recommended  a  multitude  of  taxes  upon  the 
landowners,  whose  insolvency  they  have  proved. 
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I.v  order  to  effect  the  several  purposes  vre  have  stated,  we 
recommend  that  there  shall  be  powers  vested  in  Poor 
Law  CommissioDcrs,  as  in  England,  for  carrying  into 
execution  all  »uch  provisions  as  shall  be  made  by  law  for 
the  relief  of  the  poor  in  Ireland,  and  that  they  shall  be 
authorized  to  appoint  Assistant  Commissioners  to  act 
under  their  directions. 

We  propose  that  the  Commissioners  shall  divide  Ire- 
land into  reUef  districts  ;  that  they  shall  cause  the  lands 
of  each  to  be  surveyed  and  valued  ;  that  after  the  survey 
und  valuation  shall  have  been  completed,  the  person  or 
persons  who  shall  have  been  employed  for  the  purpose 
shall  make  a  report  to  the  Commissioners,  specifying  the 
names  of  all  proprietors  of  houses  or  lands  within  the 
district,  and  of  all  lessees  and  occupiers  thereof,  whether 
such  persons  hold  directly  from  the  head  landlord  or  not, 
and  the  annual  value  of  such  houses  and  lands  respect- 
ively ;  that  the  report  be  lodged  at  such  place  within  the 
district  as  the  Commissioners  shall  appoint,  that  public 
notice  be  given  thereof,  and  that  the  same  shall  stand  and 
be  affirmed,  and  be  final  and  conclusive  as  to  the  matter 
of  it,  unless  objections  be  lodged  tliereto  before  a  certain 
time,  to  be  fixed  by  the  Commissioners  ;  that  if  objections 
be  lodged,  the  sanie  shall  be  heard  by  the  assistant  bar- 
rister of  the  county  in  which  the  district,  or  a  certain  part 
thereof,  shall  be  situated,  at  a  special  sessions  to  be  holden 
for  that  purjjose;  that  he  shall  have  power  to  vary  or 
affirm  the  report  ;  that  what  he  shall  do  shall  be  final, 
unless  objections  shttll  be  lodged  thereto  with  the  clerk  of 


^ 
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the  peace  before  a  particular  period  ;  aud  that  if  objec- 
tions be  so  lodged,  the  same  shall  be  heard  and  disposed 
of  by  the  Court  of  Review,  as  in  the  case  of  objections  to 
the  presentments  of  local  Conimiäsioners  of  Improvement. 


REMARKS. 

The  Commissioners  have  surely  not  reflected 
upon  the  measures  they  propose.  What  !  before 
giving  relief  to  the  poor,  it  is  necessary  to  make  a 
general  survey  of  the  land,  a  valuation  of  its  re- 
venues, houses,  implements,  and  in  short  of  every 
species  of  property,  or  a  registration  of  lands  !  And 
we  know  in  Europe  what  registrations  are,  since 
the  results  frequently  differ  so  rauch,  that  before 
one  valuation  is  finished  it  is  necessary  to  recom- 
mence another.  Moreover,  the  expense  of  this 
preparatory  labour  would  be  ten  times  the  outlay 
that  ever  will  be  incurred  for  the  poor.  The  Com- 
missioners are  wrong  in  instancing  England,  for 
that  country  has  never  undergone  a  general  valua- 
tion*. The  poor's-rates  are  proportioned  to  the 
government  taxes,  and  the  latter  are  fixed  upon 
the  declaration  of  private  persons,  who  are  liable 
to  a  very  heavy  fine  if  the  Treasury  discovers  any 
incorrectness  in  their  declaration. 

[*  The  surveys  for  the  Tithe  Commutatiun  ami  tht  Puor  Law  Actt 
vi-ry  nearly  apprrrAched  a  general  valuation.— Transl.] 


SECTION  X^TIL 


m  faaijr  Kttled  as  têmimh}^  and  tliâr 
that  Ibe  cfecSâM  ibril  fake  piaee  M  s 
te  «»eh  II  lahtîni»  —  the  Faor  ÏMm 
HHiliMl  for  the  pnrpote. 

Board  do  ^  cait  each  year,  and  that  oüica  pctaosis  be 
elected  in  their  stead,  as  in  the  first  instaace;  and  that 
the  list  of  rate-pajers  be  revised  and  altered  ûom  jear  to 
jrear^  as  may  be  necessary  from  change  in  occupatitm  or 
interest  in  lands. 

We  reeommend  that  the  Board  of  Guardians  shall  hâve 
the  direction  of  all  such  institutiona  for  the  rehef  of  the 
poor  vithin  the  district  as  shall  be  supported  by  local  rate 
as  hereafler  roendoned,  and  that  it  shall  be  their  duty  to 
cause  them  to  be  duly  upheld  and  maintained  ;  and  if  any 
district  shall  refuse  or  neglect  to  elect  a  Board  of  Guar- 
dians>  or  if  the  Board  elected  shall  refuse  or  neglect  to 
act,  we  recommend  that  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners 
shall  be  authorized  to  appoint  Assistant  Commissioners 
for  socb  district  nith  suitable  salaries,  and  that  the  per- 
sons so  appointed  shaU  have  the  povrers  of  a  Board  of 
Guardians,  and  shall  be  paid  their  salaries  by  a  rate  on 
the  district  for  which  they  act 
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REMARKS. 

The  Commissioners,  in  tliis  section,  again  forget 
that  Ireland  is  Cathohc,  and  that  in  CathoUc 
countries  the  natural  guardian  of  the  poor  is  the 
curate,  who  is  unmarried  ;  that,  although  the  go- 
vernment in  Ireland  does  not  allow  him  any  aid 
for  his  ministry,  he  will  stiU  be  gratuitously  guar- 
dian of  the  poor  ;  and  that  if  the  Commissioners 
succeed  in  their  efforts,  in  making  the  parish  pro- 
duce more  than  it  has  hitherto  produced,  the  poor 
will  have  their  quota  of  this  surplus  ;  that  the  guar- 
dians, receiving  only  money^  excite  murmurs  and 
inspire  distrust,  because  the  money  realized  goes 
first  to  pay  their  own  salaries  ;  that  the  curate  never 
asks  for  money,  but  at  one  person's  house  he  asks 
for  vegetables  or  potatoes,  at  another  for  corn,  at  a 
third  house  for  fuel,  clothing,  etc.,  and  of  the  richest 
persons,  soup.  He  never  comes  to  the  rich  man  with- 
out asking  for  assistance,  and  never  visits  the  poor 
man  without  giving  it  ;  and  it  is  right  that  the  dis- 
tribution should  be  committed  to  him,  since  it  is  he 
who  imposes  equally  upon  the  poor  and  upon  the 
rich  the  strict  exercises  of  religion  and  severe  mo- 
rality. But  men  brought  up  in  England,  CathoUcs 
or  Protestants,  speak  always  of  subjecting  to  legis- 
lative interference — that  is  to  say,  to  force — that 
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which  public  virtue  in  Catholic  countries  has  al- 
ways succeeded  in  accomplishing  by  persuasion. 
No  Catholic  country  has  ever  required  to  make 
laws  for  the  relief  of  poverty,  and  in  all  times  there 
have  been  workmen  burdened  with  families,  and 
unable  to  maintain  them  from  want  of  employ- 
ment, sickness,  or  premature  death. 


SECTION  XIX. 


We  propose  that  there  shall  be  so  many  asylums  in  Ire- 
land for  the  relief  and  support  of  lunatics  and  idiots,  and 
for  the  support  and  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  and 
blind  poor,  so  many  depots  for  receiving  persons  willing 
to  emigrate,  and  so  many  penitentiaries  for  vagrants,  as 
the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  shall  appoint;  that  these 
several  establishments  shall  be  national  ;  and  that  for 
maintaining  them,  and  for  other  purposes  hereinafler 
mentioned,  the  Commissioners  shall  be  authorized  to  as- 
sess a  national  rate  upon  the  whole  of  Ireland,  and  to 
require  the  Board  of  Guardians  of  each  district  to  raise  a 
proportional  share  thereof,  regard  being  had  to  the  annual 
value  of  the  property  of  each  district. 
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SECTION  XX. 

We  further  recommend  that  there  shall  be  an  institution 
in  each  district  for  the  support  and  relief  of  cripples  and 
persons  afflicted  with  epilepsy,  or  other  permanent  disease^ 
also  an  infirmary,  hospital  aod  convalescent  establishment, 
and  such  number  of  dispensaries  as  may  be  necessary  ;  and 
that  the  district  shall  be  bound  to  provide  for  these  seve- 
ral institutions  by  local  assessment. 


REMARKS. 


Nations,  as  well  as  individuals,  eventually  lose 
the  traditions  of  what  they  have  been,  when  they 
wander  from  the  paths  which  their  fathers  have 
followed.  There  has  existed  in  every  part  of  Eu- 
rope, and  in  some  states  there  still  exist,  asylums 
for  lunatics,  deaf  and  dumb,  impotent  persons,  epi- 
leptic and  convalescent  patients,  similar  to  those 
which  the  Commissioners  propose  in  the  two  pre- 
ceding sections.  Have  they  been  supported  by 
rates  and  taxes  ?  Certainly  not.  They  would  not 
have  existed  for  any  length  of  time,  since  the  go- 
vernments have  not  only  abstained  from  assisting 
them,  but  have  confiscated  the  territoria!  property 
upon  which  their  existence  depended.    How,  then. 
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have  they  been  founded  ?  Charitable  landowners 
have  granted  to  charitable  ecclesiastics  bog-lands 
and  heaths,  and  the  order  of  St.  Jean  de  Dieu  was 
instituted.  This  order  still  exists  in  one  part  of 
Europe,  and  there  also  still  exist  bog-lands  and 
heaths.  Let  only  three  of  these  monks  be  called, 
and  every  proprietor  would  come  forward  to  lend 
his  horses  and  his  agricultural  implements,  and 
every  labourer  his  assistance,  in  order  to  restore 
that  admirable  social  structure  which  the  coniis- 
cators  have  annihilated. 


SECTION  XXI. 


We  have  mentioned  emigration  as  one  of  the  purposes  to 
which  the  national  rate  should  contribute,  but  as  the 
United  Kingdom  must  be  benefited  in  a  very  great  de- 
gree, and  particularly  in  point  of  revenue,  by  the  improve- 
ment which  extunsive  emigration  coming  in  aid  of  a  gene- 
ral course  of  amelioration  cannot  fail  to  produce  in  Ireland, 
we  submit  that  one  half  of  the  expense  should  be  borne 
by  the  general  funds  of  the  empire.  And,  considering  the 
particular  benetit  which  Ireland  will  derive  from  it,  and 
especially  those  landlords  whose  estates  may  thus  be  re- 
lieved from  a  starving  population,  we  propose  that  the 
other  half  be  defrayed  partly  by  the  national  rate,  and 
partly  by  the  owners  of  the  lands  from  which  the  emi- 
grants remove,  or  from  which  they  may  have  been  ejected 
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within  the  preceding  twelve  months,  provided  that  they 
previously  resided  thereupon  for  a  period  of  three  years. 
We  also  propose  that  lessees  who  shall  have  sublet  to  the 
emigrants  shall  be  considered  the  landlords  liable  to  the 
charge  ;  and  that  the  contribution  thus  payable  by  the 
landlord  shall  be  added  to  the  portion  of  the  national 
rate  allocated  to  tach  district  ;  and  that  the  district  at 
large,  in  case  of  non-payment  by  the  landlord,  shall  be 
answerable  for  it.  We  are  of  opinion,  however,  that  the 
contributions  from  landlords  should  be  required  only  with 
reference  to  tenants  in  rural  districts,  and  not  from  the 
landlords  of  tenants  in  market  towns  j  we  therefore  pro- 
pose that  the  national  rate  shall  bear  the  full  half  of  the 
expense  incurred  by  the  emigration  of  the  latter  class. 


REMARKS. 


Montesquieu,  Voltaire,  and  on  the  other  side  all 
the  theologians  of  the  English  Church,  have  de- 
clared that  celibacy,  by  impeding  the  increase  of 
population,  is  opposed  to  the  laws  of  God.  But 
here  we  see  a  body  of  Commissioners,  belonging 
to  these  two  schools,  which  moreover  agree  only 
upon  this  point,  coming  forward  to  declare  that  a 
Catholic  country,  in  which  the  priesthood  consists 
entirely  of  men  living  in  celibacy,  is  burdened  with 
over-population,  and  proposing  means  to  relieve  it 
of  a  portion  of  this  population.     No  words  can  ex- 
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press  the  melancholy  reflection  which  such  an  idea 
excites.  We  have  seen  in  the  course  of  the  Inquiry« 
that  those  who  emigrated  were  the  youngest,  the 
most  industrious,  and  the  most  laborious  classes  ; 
and  we  cannot  conceive  what  a  community  can 
gain  by  ridding  itself  of  the  most  valuable  portion 
of  its  members,  and  retaining  the  burden  of  the 
aged^  the  women  and  children,  whom  those  younger 
members  of  society  supported.  As  the  latter  are 
the  only  class  who  emigrate,-  we  should  have  ima- 
gined that,  for  the  good  of  Ireland,  the  Commis- 
sioners would  have  discouraged  emigration.  Far 
from  this  being  the  case,  we  have  seen  in  the 
preceding  sections,  that,  for  the  establishment  of 
hospitals  and  asylums,  only  a  local  tax  has  been 
proposed,  which  would  not  and  could  not  be  paid  ; 
whilst,  for  the  encouragement  of  emigration,  the 
imposition  of  a  tax  is  recommended,  in  which 
Great  Britain  would  participate,  and  this  tax  would 
be  paid 

The  only  possible  resource,  in  the  unhappy  state 
of  Ireland,  is  one  partially  expressed  in  the  follow- 
ing section. 
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SECTION  XXII. 

Wä  further  propose,  that  the  Poor  Law  Comraisaioners 
shall  be  authorized  to  borrow  monies  from  the  Exchequer 
Bills'  Commissioners  of  the  United  Kiugdom,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  emigration,  or  for  defraying  the  expenses  of  any 
buildings  that  they  may  think  necessary  to  have  erected 
in  Ireland^  and  to  secure  the  repayment  thereof  by  a  charge 
upon  the  national  rate. 


REMARKS. 


The  Commissioners  here  propose  the  only  re- 
medy which  in  our  opinion  would  tend  to  lessen, 
nay  even  to  terminate,  the  evils  under  which  Ire- 
land labours, — namely,  to  transport  capital  into 
that  country  ;  not,  as  the  Commissioners  propose, 
with  a  view  to  favour  emigration,  but  on  the  con- 
trary, to  impede  it,  and  to  give  employment  to 
those  who  would  have  emigrated.  If  this  capital 
were  employed  in  reclaiming  bog-lands  and  waste 
tracts,  and  cultivating  them  in  farms  of  two  hun- 
dred acres,  Ireland  would,  in  less  than  four  or 
five  years,  furnish  subsistence  proportioned  to  its 
population,  and  there  would  no  longer  be  such 
cases  of  distress  and  misery  to  occupy  public  at- 
tention :  they  would  disappear  in  a  natural  course 
of  things,  or  at  least  a  great  proportion  of  them. 
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SECTION  xxm. 

We  propose  that  arrangements  for  carr^-ing  on  emigratioQ 
shall  be  made  between  the  Commissioners  of  Poor  Laws 
and  the  Colonial  Office,  and  that  all  poor  persons  whose 
circumstances  shall  require  it  shaO  be  furnished  with  a 
free  passage^  and  with  the  means  of  settling  themselves  in 
an  approved  British  colony  to  which  convicts  are  not  sent. 
We  propose  too,  that  the  means  of  emigration  shall  be 
provided  for  the  destitute  of  every  class  and  description 
who  are  üt  subjects  for  emigration  ;  that  depots  shall  be 
established,  where  all  who  desire  to  emigrate  may  be  re- 
ceived in  the  way  we  shall  mention  j  that  those  who  are  fit 
for  emigration  be  there  selected  for  the  purpose,  and  that 
those  who  are  not,  shall  be  provided  for  under  the  direc- 
tions of  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners. 


REMARKS. 


A  false  theory  admits  only  of  false  means  of' 
execution.  The  Commissioners,  for  the  emigra- 
tion they  propose,  here  speak  of  depots — forgetting 
they  have  previously  stated  that  not  one  exists  in 
Ireland,  and  that  the  money  necessary  to  erect 
them  would  be  far  better  employed  in  cultivating 
the  land»  and  procuring  better  crops. 
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SECTION  XXIV. 

We  also  propose  that  the  laws  with  respect  to  vagrancy 
be  altered.  At  present,  persons  convicted  of  vagrancy 
may  be  transported  for  seven  years  ;  our  recommendation 
is,  that  penitentiaries  shall  be  established,  to  which  va- 
grants when  taken  up  shall  be  sent  ;  that  they  be  charged 
with  the  vagrancy  before  the  next  quarter  sessions,  and,  if 
convicted,  shall  be  removed  as  free  labourers  to  such  co- 
lony, not  penal,  as  shall  be  appointed  for  them  by  the  Co- 
lonial Department  ;  but  that  the  wages  of  all  able-bodied 
adults  amongst  them  shall  be  attached  in  the  colony 
until  the  expenses  of  their  passage  be  defrayed,  and  that 
those  who  may  be  unfit  for  removal  to  a  colony  shall  re- 
main for  such  time  in  the  penitentiary,  and  be  there  kept 
to  such  work,  as  the  court  shall  by  law  be  authorized  to 
appoint. 

N.B.  By  such  provisions  as  are  suggested  in  the  two 
last  sections,  all  poor  persons  who  cannot  find  the 
means  of  support  at  home,  and  who  are  willing  to  live 
by  their  labour  abroad,  will  be  furnished  with  the 
means  of  doing  so,  and  with  intermediate  support, 
if  fit  to  emigrate,  and  if  not,  will  be  otherwise  pro- 
vided for  ;  while  the  idle,  who  would  rather  beg  than 
labour,  will  be  taken  up,  and  the  evil  of  vagrancy 
suppressed. 


17  2 
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REMARKS. 

The  Commissionen  forget  that  it  has  hcen  pie- 
▼iously  proved,  that  the  laws  reqtecting  Tagrancr 
could  not  be  pot  in  execution  far  want  of  agents 
and  of  buildings,  and  that  it  wonld  require  a  great 
many  years  to  a>nstnict  penitentiaries  of  modem 
invention.  With  respect  to  non-penal  adraiies, 
as  they  are  called,  these  would  be  insufficient  to 
give  occupation  and  subsistence  to  that  multitude 
of  vagrants  with  which  it  is  proposed  to  people 
them.  It  appears  that  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land are  better  able  to  fulfil  this  task  than  any 
colony. 


SECT.  XXV.J  REaiTLTS  OP  THE  INQUIRY. 
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SECTION  XXV. 

It  appears  from  the  evidence  before  us,  that  the  poor  who 
hare  occasion  to  borrow  small  sums  of  money  have  in  ge- 
neral to  raise  them  at  exorbitant  interest,  and  that  when 
they  are  obliged  to  purchase  any  necessaries  they  stand  in 
need  of  on  credit,  they  are  compelled  to  pay  double,  or 
nearly  double,  the  market  price  ;  we  therefore  recommend 
that  there  shall  be  a  loan-fund  established  in  each  district, 
and  that  it  be  administered  according  to  such  regulations 
as  the  Commiasionerfi  shall  approve. 


REMARKS. 


Nothing  can  be  more  humane  and  wise  than  the 
proposal  to  lend  small  sums  to  the  poor  without 
usury,  and  even  without  interest,  to  enable  them 
to  purchase  food  at  the  current  market  price  ;  but 
this  measure  is  always  regarded  as  a  novel  one, 
and  unsupported  by  any  experience  to  ensure  its 
success  !  A  religious  order  in  each  district  would 
not  sell  the  food  which  they  gathered  in  at  twice 
the  market  price,  nor  even  at  its  marketable  value, 
— they  would  give  it.  This  is  a  fact  which  has 
been  known  for  ages  in  the  countries  where  these 
orders  have  been  supported. 


By  the  Act  which  ^  establishes  Rcguhtîon»  tar  fmwrv/âng 
Contagious  Diaeaaea  in  Ireiaad,^  pariahea  ave  anthonxed  t^^^ 
appoint  officers  of  health,  who  are  empowered  and  reqnired^n 
U>  apprehend  all  idle  poor  persona,  men,  women,  or  dul- 
dren,  and  uU  peraona  who  may  be  found  be^;ing  or  seek- 
ing relief,  or  strolling  or  wandering  as  vagabofnds  within 
iuiy  parish  or  place,  and  to  direct  and  cause  all  such  idle 
persons,  beggars,  and  vagabonds,  to  be  removed  and  to  be 
conveyed  out  of  and  from  such  parish  and  place,  in  such 
manner  and  to  such  place  as  the  nature  of  the  case  may 
rcijuire?  and  any  justice  of  the  peace  may  upon  his  own 

view,  or  upon  the  complaint  of  any  churchwarden  or  of-  , 

Acer  of  health,  commit  any  such  strolling  beggar  or  vaga-  ^H 
bond,  or  idle  poor  person,  to  any  Bridewell  or  House  of  ^^ 
Correction,  or  other  public  place  of  confinement,  for  any 
time  not  exceeding  twenty-four  hours  previous  to  their  re- 
moval or  departure  out  of  such  parish.  Although  the  Act 
tliu«  provides  for  the  apprehension  and  removal  of  beg- 
gnrH,  vagabonds,  and  idle  poor  persons,  men,  women,  and 
children,  it  provides  no  place  to  which  they  may  be  re- 
moved, and  therefore  it  is  of  no  eflFect. 

Wc  recommetid  that  the  provisions  of  the  Act  be  re- 
vised ;  that  the  |>ower8  which  it  confers  upon  vestries  be 
Iransfurred  to  the  Board  of  Guardians  of  each  district, 
and  that  officers  of  health  shall  be  elected  by  them  for 
every  |iuriKh  w  ithin  their  jurisdiction  ;  that  it  shall  be  a 
further  duty  of  the  officers  of  health  to  grant  tickets  of 
itdmission  to  the  next  emigration  depot  to  any  poor  inha- 
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bitanta  of  their  parish  who  may,  on  behalf  of  themselves, 
or  of  themselves  and  their  famOies^  demand  such  tickets 
from  them,  and  also,  where  necessary,  to  procure  means 
for  passing  such  persons  to  the  depot  ;  that  it  shall  also 
be  their  duty  to  pass  all  persons  whom  they  may  take  up 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Act  already  referred  to,  to  a 
penitentiary  j  that  it  shall  also  be  their  duty  to  cause  all 
foundlings  to  be  sent  to  nurse  to  some  remote  place, 
under  such  regulations  as  Parliament  may  think  proper  to 
appoint,  and  when  of  a  suitable  age,  to  cause  them  to  be 
removed  to  an  emigration  depot,  from  whence  they  may 
be  sent  to  an  institution  in  some  British  colony,  which 
shall  be  appointed  for  receiving  such  children,  and  train- 
ing Mid  apprenticing  them  to  useful  trades  or  occupations  ; 
and  that  they  shall  be  authorized  to  provide  in  like  man- 
ner for  all  orphan  children  ;  and  that  the  funds  for  these 
purposes  be  raised  by  local  assessment. 

We  further  recommend,  that  provision  shall  be  made 
at  each  depot  for  receiving  such  persons  as  may  present 
tickets  of  admission  to  it  from  any  officers  of  health  ;  that 
such  persons  shall  be  there  supported  and  set  to  work 
untU  the  period  of  emigration  arrives,  subject  to  such  re- 
gulations as  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  shall  appoint 
for  tlie  purpose  ;  and  that  if  any  such  persons  shall  be 
found  from  age  or  infirmity  unable  to  emigrate,  they  shall 
be  provided  for  in  such  manner  as  the  Commissioners 
shall  direct.  We  recommend  that  any  persons  who  may 
enter  the  emigration  depot,  and  who  may  afterwards  with« 
draw  from  it  without  discharging  such  expenses  as  may 
have  been  incurred  with  respec*  to  them,  or  who  shall 
refuse  to  emigrate,  shall  be  subjected  to  the  provisions  we 
have  recommended  with  respect  to  vagrants. 
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REMARKS. 

In  this,  as  in  the  preceding  Sections,  the  Com- 
missioners forget  they  have  before  proved  that 
there  exist  no  such  depots  as  they  allude  to.  It 
seems  therefore,  that  before  appointing  all  the 
forms  under  which  mendicants  who  propagate  con- 
tagious diseases  should  enter,  it  would  be  necessary 
for  these  buildings  to  be  erected  ;  and  as  they  pro- 
pose only  local  taxes  for  this  purpose,  which  no 
one  is  able  to  pay,  all  their  projects  of  legislation 
are  for  the  present  entirely  visionary. 

If  it  were  permitted,  there  would  be  erected, 
without  the  imposition  of  any  tax,  ten  monasteries, 
where  all  these  miserable  people  would  meet  with 
hospitality,  before  the  taxes  had  afforded  the  means 
of  building  a  single  depot,  which  in  fact  is  only  a 
prison  destined  for  the  innocent. 


SECTION  XXMI. 

MEASURES  RECOMMENDED  FOR  INDIGENT  PERSONS. 

Besides  these  several  provisions,  we  think,  as  we  have 
stated,  that  provisions  should  be  made  by  law  towards 
tlie  relief  of  the  aged  and  infinn,  orphans,  helpless  widow» 
with  young  childi'en,  and  destitute  persons  io  general. 
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There  is,  however,  a  difference  of  opinion  amongst  us 
as  to  the  best  means  of  so  doing  ;  some  think  the  neces- 
sary funds  should  be  provided  in  part  by  the  public 
through  a  national  rate,  and  in  part  by  private  associa- 
tions, which,  aided  by  the  public,  should  be  authorized  to 
establish  mendicity-houses  and  alms-houses,  and  to  admi- 
nister relief  to  the  indigent  at  their  own  dwellings,  subject, 
however,  to  the  superintendence  and  control  of  the  Poor 
Law  Commissioners  ;  while  others  think  the  whole  of  the 
funds  should  be  provided  by  the  public,  one  portion  by  a 
national  rate,  and  another  by  a  local  rate,  and  should  be 
administered,  as  in  England,  by  the  Board  of  Guardians 
of  each  district. 

We  give  in  the  Appendix  (H.)  to  this  Report  the  rea- 
sons stated  for  each  opinion  ;  the  majority  of  us  think 
that  the  plan  of  voluntary  associations,  aided  by  the  pub- 
lic in  the  way  we  shall  subsequently  mention,  should  be 
tried  in  the  first  instance. 


REMARKS. 

We  must  let  the  reader  into  the  secret  of  the 
difference  of  opinion  which  existe  among  the  Com- 
missioners. They  consist  almost  entirely  of  Pro- 
testants, and  the  few  who  are  Catholic,  not  having 
lived  in  a  free  Catholic  country,  are  unacquainted 
with  the  resources  which  an  unmarried  priesthood 
offers  to  society  in  favour  of  the  poor.  It  is  there- 
fore no  matter  of  surprise  that  they  all  agree  in 
not  engaging  the  services  of  the  priesthood  in 
the  ameliorations  which  they  propose.    They  how- 
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ever  do  not  agree  rapeduiç  die  laity  mham  tkey 
wcnild  employ.  The  majority  of  the  Cotmnissioa- 
en  wish  to  retûn  for  the  Protestants  die  great 
ioflaence  which  they  hare  hitherto  eojoyed,  and 
desire  that  the  associations  which  shall  make  vo- 
luntary coDtributioos  should  dispose  of  the  pnhUc 
contributions.  But  in  Ireland  the  only  rich  claaaet 
are  the  Protestants,  who  are  in  sole  possesskxi 
of  the  land  aod  of  all  government  places  ;  they 
alone,  therefore,  are  able  to  make  voluntary  con- 
tributions. 

The  minority  of  the  Commissioners»  on  the  con- 
trary, desire  to  counterbalance  the  influence  of  the 
Protestants  by  that  of  the  CathoUcs,  of  whom  in 
fact  the  country  may  be  said  to  consist  ;  and  this 
minority  requires  that  the  contribution  levied  upon 
the  public  should  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  guar- 
dians of  the  poor,  elected  in  the  new  method,  which 
has  been  explained,  and  which  is  already  in  opera- 
tion in  England. 

We  have  no  further  remarks  to  offer  upon  the 
propositions  of  the  Commissioners  until  we  come 
to  Section  XXXIV  ;  the  Parliament  having  re- 
jected all  these  recommendations,  and  organized 
municipal  authorities,  in  whom  all  the  power  is 
centred,  under  the  control  of  the  Lord -Lieutenant 
of  Ireland. 
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SECTION  XXVIII. 

MODE  OF  LEVYING  THE  PODE's-RATBa. 

We  recommend  that  the  Board  of  Guardians  of  each  dis- 
trict shall  hold  its  first  meeting  at  such  time  as  the  Com- 
missioners shall  appoint,  and  shall  then  prepare  an  esti- 
mate of  the  several  sums  which  will  be  requii-ed  within 
the  ensuing  year  for  the  several  purposes  for  which  the 
district  shall  be  bound  to  provide  ;  that  the  estimate  shall  be 
transmitted  to  the  Commissioners,  who  shall  have  authority 
to  vary  or  affirm  it,  and  to  add  to  it  the  portion  of  the 
national  rate  which  the  district  ought  to  bear;  that  the 
Commissioners  shall  then  make  an  order  on  the  Board  of 
Guardians  to  levy  a  rate  for  the  purposes  of  the  estimate, 
as  varied  or  affirmed  and  added  to  as  aforesaid  ;  that  the 
Board  of  Guardians  do  levy  a  rate  accordingly  ;  that  the 
same  shall  be  charged  as  follows,  that  is  to  say,  one-third 
on  the  occupier  of  each  house  or  tenement  of  knd  above 
the  value  of  5/.  in  respect  of  his  occupation,  and  the  re- 
maining two-thirds  in  respect  of  the  beneficial  interest 
therein  j  the  whole  to  be  payable  in  the  first  instance  by 
the  occupier,  who,  if  he  be  not  the  proprietor,  shall  be 
reprised  as  to  the  two-thirds  payable  in  respect  of  the  be- 
neßcial  interest  as  follows  ;  that  is  to  say,  if  the  rate  be  Is. 
in  the  pound  on  the  annual  value,  he  shall  be  entitled  to 
deduct  8*i.  in  the  pound  from  whatever  rent  he  pays  to 
his  immediate  landlord  ;  and  if  such  landlord  be  a  lessee, 
he  shall  be  entitled  to  deduct  the  like  poundage  from  any 
rent  which  may  be  payable  by  him,  and  so  upward  where 
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or  from  year  to  jev,  tnd  liold  a  tCBemcat  of 
than  5/.  a  jtar,  he  ahall  be  eatided  to  deduct  the  whok 
rate  firom  his  own  îtnm<hilîat<'  landlacd,  who  ahafl  not  he 
entitled  to  deduct  the  4«/.  in  the  pooDd  psjalile  m  respect 
of  the  occupation  from  the  person,  if  any, 
he  may  hold. 


SECTION  XXDC. 


We  recommend  that  the  Poor  Law  ConmiianoDers  shall 
be  authorized  to  allot  the  existing  înfinaarîea  and  other 
buildings  erected  at  the  public  expense  for  the  relief  of 
the  poor,  to  such  districts  as  they  may  think  proper, 
charging  such  districts  for  the  same,  in  aid  of  any  other 
districts  that  may  have  contributed  to  the  expenses  of 
erecting  them,  such  sum  as  shall  appear  equitable  ;  and 
also  that  they  be  authorized  to  use  such  of  them  as  they 
may  think  proper  as  national  institutions. 
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SECTION  XXX. 

We  have  anxiously  considered  the  practicability  of  making 
the  rate  payable  out  of  property  of  every  description  ;  but 
the  difficulty  of  reaching  personal  property  in  general  by 
direct  taxation,  except  through  very  inquisitorial  proceed- 
ings, has  obliged  us  to  determine  on  recommending  that 
the  land  should  be  the  fund  charged  in  the  first  instance 
with  it. 

Having,  however,  had  reason  to  believe  that  the  landed 
property  of  Ireland  was  so  deeply  tucumbered  that  a  rate 
of  any  great  extent  would  absorb  the  whole  income  of 
some  of  the  nominal  proprietors  if  it  were  to  bear  the 
entire  charge,  we  thought  it  right  to  communicate  with 
the  masters  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  upon  the  subject, 
and  from  the  facts  which  they  stated  to  us,  it  appears  that 
the  average  rent  of  land  is  under  1/.  2«.  Grf.  the  Iriah  acre, 
being  equal  to  about  \4a.  2d.  the  English  ;  that  the  gross 
landed  rental  of  Ireland  amounts  to  less  than  10,000,000/., 
that  expenses  and  losses  cannot  be  taken  at  less  than  10/. 
per  cent.,  nor  the  annuities  and  the  interest  of  charges 
payable  out  of  land  at  less  thau  3,000,000/.  a  year  j  so 
that  the  total  net  income,  as  already  stated,  is  less  than 
6,000,000/. 

We  therefore  think  that  the  incumbrancer  should  be 
called  upon  to  bear  a  proportional  share  of  the  burden. 
The  security  of  his  investment  ia  bound  up  with  the  pro- 
ductiveness of  the  land  and  the  well-being  of  its  inhabi- 
tants ;  and  if,  in  order  to  insure  those  objects,  an  expen- 
diture becomes  necessary,  such  as  we  have  pointed  out. 
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those  who  profit  by  the  increased  M^ety  at  their  ftmdi 
(who,  in  point  of  fact,  receive,  in  manj  instaocea,  nearij 
the  whole  rent,  and  may  therefore  be  ahno«t  oonaidefcd 
as  landlords)  have  no  right  to  complain,  if  the  infridiul, 
who  perhaps  receives  but  a  minute  portion  of  the  rent, 
be  not  made  Uable  for  taxation  as  affecting  the  whole. 
The  rate  of  interest  in  Ireland  is  six  per  cent^  a  rate 
which  in  the  present  times  can  only  be  obtained  from  dis- 
tressed landlords.  It  will  be  in  the  power  of  persons  now 
receiving  that  rate  of  interest,  if  indisposed  to  let  their 
louns  remain  out  on  their  present  security,  when  chained 
with  the  proposed  Incumbrance,  to  call  in  the  principal 
at  any  time.  But  should  they  feel  dispoeed  to  do  so.  they 
could  not  easily  find  an  investment  for  the  money  again 
to  belter  advantage. 

Then  as  to  incumbrancers  who  receive  a  less  rate  of 
interest  ;  if  they  choose  to  call  in  their  money  rather  than 
allow  tlie  rate  out  of  it,  and  the  borrower  be  content  to 
pay  the  difference  rather  than  repay  it,  a  new  arrange- 
ment can  be  made  between  the  parties,  by  which  a  higher 
rate  of  interest  may  be  given,  so  as  to  make  up  the  amount 
of  the  rate  ;  for  we  do  not  contemplate  such  a  rate  as 
would  exceed  the  difference  between  the  interest  obtained 
on  good  security  in  general  and  six  per  cent. 

We  therefore  recommend  that  persons  paying  any  an- 
nual charge  in  respect  of  any  beneficial  interest  in  land 
shall  be  authorized  to  deduct  the  same  sura  in  the  pound 
thereout  that  he  pays  to  the  poor-rate,  as  in  the  case  al- 
ready put  of  successive  lessees. 
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SECTION  XXXI. 

We  recommend  provision  to  be  made  that  the  original 
rate  shall  never  be  raised  by  more  than  one-fifth,  unless 
for  the  purpose  of  emigration,  save  by  the  authority  of 
Parliament. 


SECTION  XXXII. 


Wk  now  come  to  the  course  to  be  pursued  with  respect 
to  voluntary  associations. 

We  propose  that  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  shall 
fi*ame  rules  for  the  government  of  all  associations  that  may 
become  connected  with  them  ;  that  each  association  shaü 
before  a  certain  period  in  each  year  transmit  to  the  Com- 
missioners an  estimate  of  its  probable  expenditure  and  of 
its  funds  for  the  year  ensuing,  specifying  the  particulars 
thereof;  and  that  the  Commissioners  be  authorized  to 
award  such  grant  to  it  as  they  shall  think  proper. 

We  propose  that  the  Commissioners  shall  be  authorized 
to  advance  for  any  voluntary  association,  out  of  the  national 
rate,  the  whole  sum  which  may  be  necessary  for  the  build- 
ing and  outät  of  a  mendicity  or  almshouse  for  any  parish 
or  parishes  ;  and  that  if  such  mendicity  or  almshouse  be 
not  afterwards  duly  maintained,  the  sum  advanced  shall  be 
repaid  by  the  pariah  or  parishes  for  which  the  same  shall 
be  established,  by  four  instalments,  such  instalments  to 
be  levied  by  the  Board  of  Guardians,  and  the  amount 
paid  over  to  the  Central  Board,  to  the  credit  of  the  na- 
tional rate. 


SECTION  xxxni. 
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SECTION  XXXIV. 

MBAIUBES  POil  PBBTENTINO  TBB  INOBDIXATS  USB  Of 
ABDEXT  8PIBIT8. 

Tdebe  are  general  matters  connected  with  the  objects  of 
our  Commission,  to  which  we  now  beg  leave  to  adrert. 

Among  the  many  causes  of  Irish  misery  which  have  been 
brought  under  our  notice,  one  of  the  most  prolific,  assu-« 
redly  the  most  pernicious,  and,  we  fear,  the  most  difficult 
to  be  reached  by  any  direct  legislation,  is  the  inordinate 
use  of  ardent  spirits — its  baneful  effects  are  felt  by  every 
data.  So  far  back  as  the  year  1760,  petitions  were  pre- 
sented to  the  Irish  House  of  Commona  from  the  manufac- 
turcrrs  of  the  liberties  in  the  city  of  Dublin,  sheermen  and 
dyers,  workers  in  silk,  in  linen,  woollen,  &c.,  complaining 
of  cheap  spirits,  and  of  the  increased  number  of  dram- 
shops, and  attributing  the  decay  of  trade  to  the  then  greatly 
increased  use  of  them — "  making  artisans  idle  and  disso- 
lute ;"  "  inducing  men  not  to  work  half  their  time  j"  ta , 
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enter  into  combinations  to  enhance  the  price  of  labour, 
"which  prevent»  petitioners  bringing  goods  to  market  on 
proper  terms." 

N.B.  The  Commissioners,  after  having  referred  to  the 
various  laws  passed  to  prevent  the  retail  sale  of  spirits, 
prove  that  these  laws  have  not  been  carried  into  execution. 
They  state  that  the  subject  is  full  of  difficulty,  from  the 
apprehension  that  any  attempt  to  correct  the  abuse  by 
means  of  increased  duties  would  be  met  by  increased  il- 
licit distillation,  and  thus  the  revenue  be  injured,  without 
any  corresponding  benefit  being  produced  to  morality. 
They  finally  recommend  that  the  subject  may  be  fully 
inquired  into  by  competent  legal  authority,  and  express 
their  hope,  that  whatever  decision  may  be  come  to,  no 
question  of  merely  fiscal  policy  may  be  suffered  to  inter- 
fere with  the  paramount  object  of  reforming  the  moral 
habits  of  the  country. . 


REMARKS. 
All  the  evidence  received  in  this  Inquiry  proves 
that  the  great  consumption  of  spirits  is  a  conse- 
quence of  the  state  of  exhaustion  to  wliich  those 
obliged  tolabour  are  reduced  ;  and  that  indeed  spirits 
have  become  the  strongest  nourishment  which  they 
can  take.  Exi>erience  has  proved  this  fact  in  En- 
gland; wlierever  food  has  been  improved,  and  where 
bread  has  been  substituted  for  potatoes,  the  con- 
sumption of  spirituous  liquors  has  diminished  in 
proportion  to  the  population,  although  the  tax  upon 
them  has  been  reduced. 
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SECTION  XXXV. 

ADMINISTRATION  OF  CHARITABLE   BEQITESTS. 

OuK  attention  haa  also  been  called  to  the  constitution  of 
the  Board  of  Charitable  Bequests.  It  consists  of  the 
Archbishops  and  Bishops  of  Ireland,  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
the  twelve  Judges,  the  Judge  of  the  Prerogative  Court, 
the  Provost  of  Trinity  College,  the  Dean  of  St.  Patrick's, 
and  the  incumbents  of  the  several  piirishes  witliin  the 
city  and  liberties  of  Dublin.  A  Board  so  numerous  can- 
not be  efficient  for  business,  nor  is  a  Board  of  so  exclusive 
a  chai-acter,  although  we  are  convinced  that  it  acts  most 
impartially,  calculated  to  give  perfect  satisfaction  in  ad- 
ministering funds  created  by  the  charity  of  persons  of  all 
religious  persuasions. 

Wc  therefore  recommend  that  the  powers  of  the  Board 
shall  be  transfeiTed  to  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners,  and 
that  they  and  their  Assistant  Commissioners  be  also  in- 
vested with  all  such  powers  for  the  purposes  of  inquiry  as 
have  been  given  to  the  Commissioners  for  inquiring  into 
the  state  of  charities  in  England. 


REMARKS. 


This  Section  may  give  the  reader  an  idea  of  the 
legislation  which  the  Protestants  have  imposed  on 
Ireland.  Where  is  the  Catholic,  who,  wishing  to 
bequeath  charitable  legacies,  would  entrust  their 
administration  to  Protestant  archbishops  and  bi- 
shops, to  the  Chancellor  and  the  fifteen  judges,  all 
of  whom  are  Protestants  ? 
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SECTION  XXXVI. 

MBA9UIIE»  RECOMMENDED   FOR  THE  AETROl'RI ATION 
OF  TITHES. 

It  has  been  auggested  to  us,  that  in  the  event  of  any  per- 
manent settlement  of  the  tithe  question  being  etfected  by 
Parliament,  upon  whatever  principle  that  settlement  should 
be  based  as  afTecting  the  political  part  of  the  question,  it 
might  be  practicable,  without  prejudice  to  any  class  of 
persons,  to  create  a  national  fund  that  might  be  made 
available  towards  the  charitable  purpose  for  which  we 
think  that  a  national  rate  must  be  rmsed,  and  which  would 
render  such  rate  much  less  burthensome  than  it  would 
otherwise  be  to  the  country. 

The  tithe  composition  payable  for  the  whole  tithcable 
land  of  Ireland  amounts  to  about  665,000/«  a  year;  of  this 
about  555,00(J/.  is  for  ecclesiastical,  1 10,000^.  for  lay  tithe. 

The  highest  value  set  upon  tithe  composition  has  been 
sixteen  years'  purchase. 

The  whole  tithe  composition,  purchased  at  sixteen  years* 
purchase,  would  amount  to  10,640,000/. 

A  Government  annuity  of  352,000/.,  sold  at  the  present 
price  of  three  per  cent,  consols,  would  produce  something 
more  than  10,640,000/. 

Thus,  if  the  Government  purchased  up  the  tithe  com- 
position, it  would  pay  for  it  10,640,000/,,  and  it  could  raise 
this  sum  by  the  sale  of  a  perpetual  annuity  of  .352,000/. 

Therefore,  ii'  the  state  purchased  the  tithe  composition, 
and  then  vested  it  in  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners,  as  a 

X  2 


Tbe  Hook  of  Cr— ^ms  has  adopted  die 
«fffceCcMMUMiow»,  oTMcn^  lo  tbe 
Chofdb  tbe  naie  n,fiwie  iHécà  H  c&jored  by't 
Wfiitlng  titbe.    Uns  met  with  tbe  greatest  opposi'i 
fion  from  the  House  of  Lords  and  from  the  Enj 
Cbttrch,  wbofD  thu  measore  deprives  of  the  chant 
tvf  increase  of  tithes  by  the  improvement  of  agri- 
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culture.  Nevertheless  this  portion  of  the  act  has 
passed  ;  but  that  which  destined  the  surplus  to  the 
religious  education  of  the  people,  according  to  the 
respective  religious  tenets  of  the  various  classes, 
has  been  rejected  nnost  decidedly,  because  a  portion 
of  the  produce  of  the  tithes  would  be  appropriated, 
according  to  this  plan,  to  educate  Catholics.  The 
appropriation  of  this  surplus  has  not  yet  been 
made. 


SECTION  XXXVII. 

GENERAL  REFLECTIONS  ON  THE  IIABITB  OF  THE  WORK- 
ING CLASSES^  ANH  THE  MEANS  OF  IMPROVINO  THEM. 

We  have  now  proposed  such  remedial  measures  as  we 
hope  will  tend  to  ameliorate  the  general  condition  of  the 
Irish  poor  ;  but,  whatever  may  be  their  tendency,  their 
efficacy,  under  Providence,  must  depend  mainly  upon 
those  who  possess  power  and  influence  in  the  country.  It 
is  only  through  these  that  the  poor  can  be  put  into  proper 
courses  of  industry,  taught  the  value  of  comforts,  or  ani- 
mated to  exertions  to  procure  them.  In  proportion  as 
such  persons  are  raised  high,  they  have  high  duties  to 
perform  ;  they  are  endowed  with  wealth  and  intelligence, 
not  as  means  of  self-indulgence,  or  for  effecting  any  sordid 
object  of  ambition,  but  as  trusts  for  the  good  of  their 
fellow-creatures,  and  which  they  administer  under  an  awful 
respotmibility.     ^Vc  earnestly  hope  that  this  may  be  felt 


nnd  remembered  by  till  who  are  elevated  above  the  poor, 

and  that  they  may  act  accordingly. 

Those  who  are  uncivilized  cannot  civilize  thenaselves  ; 
it  requires  external  aid  to  enable  them  to  improve. 

It  ia  shown  in  the  Report  of  Mr,  Lewis,  that  the  Irish 
poor  in  Great  Britain  derive  little  or  no  good  from  in- 
creaaed  earnings  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  are  sometimes  in- 
jured by  them,  unless  some  superintending  care  be  ex- 
tended to  them,  and  that  if  there  be,  a  marked  improve- 
ment takes  place  iti  their  mode  of  hfe.  The  following  ex- 
tracts from  it  are  particularly  deserving  of  attention. 

"In  all  the  towns  of  England  and  Scotland  where  the 
Irish  have  settled,  they  inhabit  the  cheapest  dwellings 
which  can  be  procured  ;  and  thus  they  are  collected  in  the 
lowest, dampest,  dirtiest,  most  unhealthy,  and  ruinous  parts 
of  the  town.  In  Livcrjiool  and  Manchester  very  many  of 
them  inhabit  cellars,  which  are  frequently  dark,  confined, 
and  wet.  In  the  Scotch  towns  there  are  not  many  inha- 
bited cellars  ;  but  the  rooms  in  the  narrow  closes  of  Glas- 
gow, Edinburgh  and  Greenock  are  darker  and  smaller, 
and  apparently  less  fitted  for  the  residence  of  human  beings, 
than  even  the  cellars  of  the  large  towns  of  Lancashire.  In 
these  dwellings  an  Irish  family  usually  occupies  a  room,  or 
at  most  two  rooms  ;  and  frequently,  in  addition  to  their 
own  numbers,  they  take  in  a  single  man  or  woman,  or  a 
widow  with  children,  as  lodgers.  It  rarely  happens  that 
they  rent  an  entire  house  or  cottage.  They  have  likewise 
a  practice,  to  a  great  extent,  of  living  in  lodging-houses,  in 
which  single  beds  are  let  by  the  week  or  the  night,  and 
large  numbers  are  crowded  together  in  the  same  room. 
The  state  of  these  houses  ia  usually  wretched  in  the  ex- 
treme ;  and,  from  the  filthy  condition  of  the  bedding,  the 
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Livrant  of  the  commonest  articles  of  furniture,  the  uncleanly 
habits  of  the  inmates  themselves,  and  the  numbers  which, 
without  distinction  of  age  or  sex,  are  closely  crowded  to- 
gether, they  ai'e  frequently  the  means  of  generating  and 
communicating  infectious  diaease." 

"  It  sometimes  happens,  likewise,  that  they  retain  in  the 
English  and  Scotch  towns  the  practice  which  they  had  learnt 
in  their  own  country,  of  keeping  pigs  in  the  house.  For 
the  most  part  their  rooms  are  nearly  destitute  of  furniture, 
and  they  lie  ou  the  ground,  the  whole  family  frequently 
sleeping  in  the  same  bed.  Many  details  will  be  found  in 
the  evidence,  as  to  the  practice  of  the  Irish  of  crowding 
themselves  into  narrow  spaces,  particularly  in  the  testi- 
mony of  the  medical  gentlemen,  who  in  most  cases  had 
made  a  complete  and  close  inspection  of  the  worst  parts  of 
the  large  towns  at  the  time  when  the  cholera  prevailed  in 
this  countrj'." 

"  With  respect  to  foody  the  Irish  for  the  most  part  use 
in  Great  Britain  the  same  diet  to  which  they  had  been  ac- 
customed in  their  own  country.  This  food,  it  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  say,  is  potatoes  and  milk,  both  for  breakfast 
and  dinner;  the  latter  meal  being  occasionally  seasoned 
with  a  herring,  and  more  rarely  with  bacon  or  salt  pork." 

"  On  the  w  hole,  it  appears  that,  to  a  considerable  extent, 
the  Irish  labourers  who  settle  in  Great  Britain  do  not  in- 
crease their  comforts,  or  improve  their  style  of  living,  in 
proportion  to  the  increase  of  their  incomes  ;  that  they  have 
a  fixed  standard  of  existence,  little  superior  to  that  which 
they  observed  in  their  own  countrj'  ;  and  that  everything 
beyond  the  sum  which  enables  them  to  live  in  this  manner 
is  spent  in  drinking.  Persons  not  reconciled  by  liabit  to 
the  plain  and  meagre  food  and  the  confined  lodgings  in 


which  the  Irish  acquiesce,  would  imagine  that  an  increase 
of  wages  would  tiecessarily  lead  to  an  increase  of  comforts. 
This,  however,  h  not  the  fact;  the  additional  earnings  are 
spent  in  obtaining,  not  comtbrts,  or  even  nécessaires,  but 
luxuries,  and  luxuries  of  immediate  consumption,  and  pro- 
ductive of  very  short-lived  gratification.  A  large  number 
of  the  labouring  Irish  in  the  manufacturing  towns  of  Lan- 
cashire and  .Scotland  8i)cnd  their  earnings  in  nearly  the 
following  manner: — On  the  Saturday  night,  when  they  re- 
ceive their  wages,  they  first  pay  the  score  at  the  shop 
from  which  they  procure  nearly  all  their  articles  of  food, 
and  their  rent,  if  their  room  or  lodging  is  taken  by  the 
week;  and,  when  their  debts  are  thus  paid,  they  go  on 
drinking  s[)irits  as  long  as  ttic  remnant  of  their  wages 
hulds  out.  On  the  Monday  morning  they  are  peimyless; 
and  they  then  begin  a  fresh  score  at  the  shop  for  the  en- 
suing week,  which  is  paid  ofF  on  the  following  Saturday, 
and  so  on  in  succesaiou." 

"But  although  a  large  part  of  the  Irish  settlers  in 
Great  Britain  retain  their  former  habits  of  life  unaltered, 
and  others  are  deteriorated  by  their  change  of  abode,  and 
the  new  relations  in  which  they  are  placed,  yet  there  are 
many  on  whom  a  beneficial  influence  is  exercised,  and 
whose  character  and  habits  are  improved.  In  general, 
the  example  of  the  native  working  classes  does  not  exer- 
cise as  powerful  an  influence  on  the  Irish  settlers  as 
might  have  been  anticipated.  In  their  dress  and  personal 
appearance,  however,  they  usually  make  a  considerable 
improvement  ;  the  example  of  the  natives  being  the  mo- 
tive, and  the  increased  earnings  aflbrding  the  means. 
This  is  [narticuhu'ly  observed  in  the  schools  and  in  fac- 
tories, where  the  Iribh  cluldren,  aJtler  a  short  atteuduiice, 
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sooD  arc  able  to  assimilate  their  outward  appearanct;  to 
that  of  others,  however  ragged  and  dirty  they  may  have 
been  at  the  beginning.  Mr.  Redman,  a  visiting  overseer  of 
the  poor  of  the  township  ol'  Manchester,  after  stating  that 
the  example  of  the  Irish  does  not  operate  to  any  extent 
on  the  Enghsh,  proceeds  to  remark,  that  '  he  would  ra- 
ther say,  if  anything,  that  the  influence  of  English  on 
the  sensible  part  of  the  Irish  has  been  to  improve  them  : 
the  Irish  have  gained  more  in  the  improvement  of  their 
habits  than  the  English  have  lost  by  their  association  with 
them.  I  have  observed/  he  continues,  *  in  Mr.  Braidley's 
Sunday-school,  wliere  about  2000  children  regidarly  attend, 
that  the  Irish  children,  who  arc  dirty  and  ill-clad  at  first, 
after  some  time  improve,  and  are  lost  in  the  crowd  ;  and 
we  never  find  English  children  descend  to  the  level  from 
which  the  Irish  have  come:  the  Irish  rise,  the  English 
never  fall.  I  was  for  nineteen  years  in  a  responsible  si- 
tuation in  Mr.  Murray's  mill,  and  had  the  taking-in  and 
giving-out  of  the  work.  When  I  was  there,  I  obsenxd 
that  the  Irish  improved  by  associating  with  the  work- 
people :  they  became  a  by-word,  and  were  scouted  at  if 
they  did  not  clean  themselves  and  behave  like  others.' 

"  '  I  do  think,*  says  Dr.  Scott  (the  Roman  Catholic 
bishop  at  Glasgow),  '  there  is  a  difference  between  those 
who  come  from  Ireland  and  the  children  of  Irish  born  in 
this  country  ;  those  brought  up  from  their  infancy  in 
Glasgow  appear  to  be  much  more  tidy  and  cleanly  in  their 
dress  and  persons  than  those  of  the  same  class  o(  life  who 
are  grown  up  before  they  come  from  Ireland  to  this  coun- 
try. I  have  known  several  instances  of  parents  returning 
to  Ireland  in  their  okl  age,  from  a  desire  of  being  buried 
at  home,  and  taking  with  them  their  children  reared  in 
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this  country  ;  the  old  people  remained  in  Ireland,  but  the 
children  said  they  disliked  the  habits  and  customs  in  Ire- 
land, and  returned  again  to  Scotland  in  a  very  few  months, 
and  sent  part  of  their  earnings  here  to  support  their  aged 
parents  at  home.* 

"*  The  regular  employment  which  the  Irish  settlers  find, 
either  in  the  factories  or  in  unskilled  labour,  has  likewise 
a  beneficial  effect  in  producing  habits  of  steadiness,  and 
keeping  them  from  the  various  demoralizing  pursuits 
which  idleness  too  often  suggests.  Many  of  the  Irish  in 
their  own  country  being  idle,  first  from  necessity,  and 
afterwards  idle  through  choice  ;  and  having  been  originally 
unable  to  obtain  work,  afterwards  do  not  seek  it.' 

"The  chief  improvement  visible  in  the  condition  of  the 
Irish  settlers  in  Great  Britain  is  when  they  live  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  country  factories,  and  arc  thus  placed 
under  the  immediate  control  of  their  master  or  his  manager. 
Here  they  inhabit  well-built  houses,  belonging  to  the 
manufocturer  himself,  who  has  an  interest  in  the  good 
state  of  his  workmen,  who  can  enforce  cleanly  and  decent 
habits,  and  can  prevent  several  families  from  herding  to- 
gether in  one  dwelling  ;  and  under  these  circumstances, 
as  may  be  seen  at  Hyde  and  Dukinfield,  near  Manchester, 
and  several  of  the  country  factories  in  the  West  of  Scot- 
land, there  is  a  marked  improvement  in  their  mode  of  life. 
But  M-here  speculators  have  built  small  houses  in  bad 
situations,  without  proper  conveniences,  who  do  not  at- 
tempt to  prevent  the  accumulation  of  persons,  or  eveu 
encourage  it  for  the  sake  of  ensuring  the  rent,  and  have 
no  check  on  the  tenants,  there  the  Irish  settlers  retain 
theür  old  habits  unchanged.  Aji  illustration  of  this  differ- 
ence is  aß'urdcd  not  only  by  comparing  the  condition  of 
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the  Irish  in  Hyde  and  Dukinfield  with  those  in  Manches- 
ter, but  also  with  those  in  Stayley  Britlgc  in  the  imme- 
diate neighbourhood,  where  the  Irish,  having  been  left  to 
shift  for  themselves,  have  taken  possession  of  low,  con- 
fined and  unwholesome  tenements,  which  in  some  cases 
have  been  built  for  their  express  accommodation.  Every- 
thing connected  tvith  the  state  of  the  Irish  in  Great  Britain 
»hows  that  their  mode  of  life  w  very  slowly  and  very  sUghlly 
improved,  unless  some  civilizing  influence  descends  upon 
them  from  above,  some  external  moving  force  independent 
of  their  own  volition,  as  of  masters,  employers,  superin- 
tendents, education,  municipal  regulations,  etc.  IVherever 
they  are  untouched  hy  any  influence  of  this  kind,  they  ap- 
pear for  the  most  part  either  to  remain  the  same,  or  even  to 
deteriorate,  whatever  may  be  the  amount  of  their  earnings." 
It  is  very  gratifying  to  us  to  add  the  following  testi- 
mony to  the  character  of  the  Irish  laboixrers  in  England, 
which  we  take  from  the  evidence  of  Mr.  James  Holmes  of 
Birmingham,  and  which  is  given  in  Mr.  Lewis's  Report. 

"  The  Irish  labourers  will  work  any  time  ;  the  generality 
are  very  industrious  and  very  honest.  I  have  some  who 
worked  for  me  ten  years,  and  I  never  knew  anything 
against  their  honesty  ;  they  are  much  trusted  about  houses, 
and  there  are  no  complaints  against  them.  If  one  among 
them  is  detected  in  a  petty  theft,  the  others  will  avoid 
him.  I  consider  them  very  valuable  labourers,  and  we 
could  not  do  without  them.  By  treating  them  kindly, 
they  will  do  anything  for  you.  I  would  trust  them  in 
anything  about  my  house.  Before  I  came  to  Birming- 
ham, I  could  not  bear  the  thoughts  of  an  Irishman  ;  now 
I  would  sooner  have  an  Iriahcuun  than  an  Englishman  for 
a  labourer.     An  Engtishuiau  cuuld  not  do  the  work  they 


do.  When  you  push  them,  they  have  a  willingness  to 
oblige  which  the  English  have  not  ;  they  would  die  under 
anything  before  they  would  be  beat  ;  they  would  go  at 
liard  work  till  they  drop,  before  a  man  should  excel  them. 
They  show  as  much  ingenuity  and  skill  as  the  same  class 
of  the  Enghsh  ;  they  require  more  looking  after  ;  they 
talk  more  at  work  ;  they  don't  require  more  instructing 
than  the  English  ;  they  only  require  more  looking  after 
to  keep  them  to  the  collar." 

This  shows  what  may  be  done  with  the  Irish  of  the 
humbler  class  by  looking  at\er  them  and  treating  them 
with  kindness  :  "  By  treating  them  kindly  they  will  do 
anything  for  you."  Such  is  the  evidence,  not  of  an  ardent 
Irishman,  who  might  be  carried  away  by  the  impulse  of 
strong  national  feelings,  but  of  a  cool,  honest,  English 
tradesman,  who  "could  not  bear  the  thoughts  of  an  Irish- 
man "  before  he  had  experience  of  what  the  nature  of  an 
Irishman  was. 

But  it  is  not  in  England  only  that  we  see  the  happy 
effects  that  may  be  produced  upon  the  Irish  of  the  labour- 
ing class  by  attention  to  them  ;  there  are  in  Ireland  land- 
lords who  think  of  their  tenants,  and  whose  estates  appear 
as  green  spots  in  a  desert. 

We  must  here  observe  that  absentee  landlords  may  in 
some  degree  compensate  for  their  uon-residence  by  put- 
ting in  their  place  and  stead  active  agents,  %vho  will  feel 
that  it  is  their  duty  not  merely  to  compel  the  tenant  to 
pay  his  rent,  but  to  take  care  that  he  may  be  enabled  to 
make  it. 

There  are  such  agents  in  Ireland;  and  where  there  are, the 
tenants  are  comfortable,  and  the  landlord's  rent  is  secure. 

The  employment  of  agricultural  stewards  too  is  now 
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becoming  general;  they  mix  continually  with  the  tenantry, 
and  reform  both  their  cottage  economy  and  their  hus- 
bandry. This  is  a  most  beneficial  practice,  and  we  augiir 
infinite  good  from  it. 

Upon  the  whole,  we  think  there  is  a  rising  spirit  of  im- 
provement in  Ireland  ;  hut  it  must  be  stimulated  by  sound 
legislation,  or  it  cannot  speedily  relieve  the  country  from 
the  Ungering  efl:ect.s  of  the  evil  system  of  former  times. 

What  ought  to  be  done,  we  trust  will  be  done  ;  the  im- 
provement of  Ireland  is  of  the  deepest  importiince  to  every 
part  of  the  United  Kingdom  ;  at  present,  with  a  popula- 
tion nearly  equal  to  half  that  of  Great  Britain,  she  yields 
only  about  a  twelfth  of  the  revenue  to  the  state  that  Great 
Britjiin  does  :  nor  can  she  yield  more  until  more  she  has 
to  yield.  Increased  means  must  precede  increased  con- 
tribution i  and  to  supply  Ireland  with  these  is  the  great 
object  of  our  recommendations.  We  anxiously  hope  that 
they  may  conduce  to  it,  and  that  Ireland  may  at  length 
become  what  Sir  William  Temple  so  long  ago  stated  that 
under  good  government  she  might  be  made,  "  one  of  the 
richest  countries  in  Europe,  and  a  mighty  increase  both 
of  strength  and  revenue  to  the  Crown  of  England.*' 

(Signed)         Rd.  DUBLIN. 
D.  MURRAY. 
JAMES  CARLILE. 
F.  HORT. 
JOHN  COHIIIE. 
J.  W.  L.  NAPER. 
W.  B.  WRIGIITSON, 
KILLEEN. 
A.  R.  BLAKE. 
J.  E.  BICIIENO. 
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APPENDIX  I* 


REASONS    POR     RECOMMENDING    VOLDNTARY    ASSOCIA- 
TIONS FOR  TUG  RELIEF  OF  THE  POOR. 

I.  Because  there  are,  and  must  necessarily  be,  conti- 
nually  arising,  many  cases  of  real  destitution  which  can- 
not be  relieved  by  a  compulsor)'  assessment  without  bring- 
ing claims  upon  it  to  an  unlimited  extent-  Tlie  attempt 
was  made  in  England  to  meet  all  cases  of  distress  by  a 
compulsory  rate,  and  the  consequence  was,  that  in  one 
year  the  rate  amounted  to  the  enormous  sum  of  more 
than  7>800,O0O/.  sterling  ;  and,  besides  the  oppressive 
amount  of  the  assessment,  it  did  much  evil  in  pauperizing 
a  large  portion  of  the  labouring  population  of  that  part  of 
the  United  Kingdom. 

II.  Became,  although  such  cases  of  distress  might,  and 
probably  would,  be  relieved  by  spontaneous  charity,  yet 
the  leaving  of  such  cases  of  distress  to  be  relieved  by  the 
operation  of  undirected  benevolence  inevitably  leads  to  an 
extensive  vagrancy.  If  it  be  generally  known  that  there 
are  many  cases  of  real  distress,  for  the  relief  of  which 
there  is  no  public  provision,  the  humane  naturally  listen 
to  applications  made  to  them  individually  ;  the  conse- 
quence is,  that  the  idle  and  dissolute  avail  themselves  of 
this  facility  of  obtaining  a  maintenance  without  labour. 
They  invent  tales  of  distress,  and  exhibit  appearances  of 
extreme  poverty  and  miserj'  ;  their  artifices  prove  too  fre- 
quently successful,  and  the  land  soon  swarms  with  va- 

*  Relating  to  Section  XXVII.  of  the  furegoiag  Report. 
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grants.  This  is  the  state  of  Ireland  at  the  present  mo- 
ment. On  the  most  moderate  computation,  the  amount 
of  spontaneous  alms  given  in  that  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  chiefly  by  the  smaller  farmers  and  cottierSj  is 
from  1,000,000/.  to  2,000,000/.  sterling  annually;  but  be- 
ing given  without  system,  or  without  inquiry,  to  the  good 
and  the  bad,  the  really  destitute  and  the  pretenders  to 
destitution  receive  alike  their  maintenance  out  of  the  earn- 
ings of  the  industrious,  to  their  great  impoverishment, 
and  to  the  great  injury  of  the  morals  and  good  order  of 
the  kingdom. 

III.  Because  the  most  direct  and  effectual,  if  not  the 
only  means  of  avoiding  these  two  great  evils,  namely,  an 
extensive  and  ruinous  pauperism,  created  by  an  attempt 
to  make  compulsory  provision  for  all  cases  of  destitution, 
and  an  extensive  and  equally  ruinous  vagrancy,  created 
by  the  want  of  a  pubüc  provision,  is  to  endeavour  to  bring 
voluntaiy  alms-giving  under  regulations  and  system,  bo  a» 
to  direct  it  to  the  relief  of  real  distress  exclusively. 

IV.  Becausi'j  if  this  be  not  effected,  if  voluntary  charity 
be  altogether  lefl  out  of  view  in  any  public  provision  for 
the  poor,  those  who  regard  it  as  a  religious  duty  to  relieve 
the  poor,  and  who  find  enjoyment  in  the  exercise  of  such 
cliarity,  will  continue  to  give  without  discrimination  or 
system,  and  thus  render  it  impossible  to  put  a  stop  to 
vagrancy.  Even  the  profuse  provisions  made  for  the  poor 
by  the  English  Poor  Law  did  not  prevent  the  formation 
of  a  multitude  of  voluntary  associations  for  charitable  pur- 
poses, many  of  which  impaired  the  industry  of  the  people, 
and  increased  among  them  the  indolent  and  dependent 
spirit  of  paupers. 

V.  Because  the  best  means  of  systematizing  and  regu- 
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lating  voluntoi'v  alms-giving  is  to  hold  out  the  offer  of  a 
measvire  of  iml)Iic  aid  for  all  voluntary  associations  based 
on  certain  [jiinciples,  anil  governed  by  fixed  regulations, 
approved  by  a  Central  Board.  By  the  offer  of  such  aid, 
benevolent  persons  interested  in  the  relief  of  the  poor 
will,  we  doubt  not,  be  induced  to  form  themselves  into 
assoelntions  for  that  purpose,  and  will  persuade  the  chari- 
tably disposed  to  give  their  alms  through  them  ;  seeing 
that  by  so  doing  the  amount  will  be  increased,  whilst  the 
best  assurances  will  be  afforded  that  every  precaution 
will  be  used  for  detecting  imposition,  and  reUe\'iug  only 
those  who  are  really  in  distress. 

VI.  Because,  while  a  fund  thus  founded  upon  voluntary 
contributions  would  provide  effectual  relief  for  those  who 
arc  really  destitute,  the  very  nature  of  it  would  debar  the 
poor  from  establishing  legal  claims  upon  it,  since  the  con- 
tributions to  a  voluntary  fund  being  wliolly  spontaneous, 
the  contributors  could  at  any  time  withhold  them  if  an 
attempt  were  made  to  compel  an  appropriation  of  the  joint 
fund  contrary  to  their  instructions. 

VII.  Because  a  Central  Board  in  constant  communica- 
tion with  a  number  of  Local  Committees  would  be  fur- 
nished with  the  most  effectual  means  of  diffusing  infor- 
mation and  inculcating  just  principles  respecting  the  relief  - 
of  the  poor. 

The  great  cause  of  the  extensive  mendicancy  which 
drains  and  impoverishes  the  small  farmers  of  Ireland  is 
their  want  of  system  and  good  judgment  in  bestowing 
relief.  It  is  given  by  them  without  discrimination,  with- 
out regard  to  the  character,  nay,  without  even  knowledge 
of  the  circumstances  of  the  applicant  :  this  indiscriminate 
and  profuse  distribution  of  alms  never  fails  to  bring  for- 
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ward  multitudes  to  avail  themselves  of  it,  claimants  pos- 
sessing no  real  title  to  such  relief.  Whereas,  if  these 
humane  persons  could  be  brought  to  systematize  their 
liberality,  to  make  arrangements  for  giving  only  where 
relief  was  really  needed,  they  would  at  once  learn  to  hus- 
band their  own  funds,  and  avoid  giving  encouragement 
to  the  daily  increasing  body  of  unprincipled  vagrants  who 
are  kept  from  habits  of  industry  by  their  mistaken  gene- 
rosity. Now  the  administration  of  public  money  granted 
in  aid  of  voluntary  contributions  would  procure  for  a 
Central  Board  the  most  favourable  opportunities  of  en- 
lightening the  public  mind  on  the  subject  of  relieving  the 
poor.  It  would  place  them  at  once  in  friendly  and  in- 
fluential communication  with  a  great  number  of  benevo- 
lent and  respectable  persons,  and  thus  enable  them  widely 
to  ditfuse  through  all  ranks  of  society  (and  particularly 
tlirough  that  rank  of  society  which  needs  it  most)  interest- 
ing information  and  wholesome  principles  on  the  subject  ; 
and  from  the  diffusion  of  such  information,  and  the  gene- 
ral adoption  of  such  principles,  the  very  best  results  might 
be  confidently  expected. 

VI IL  Becatise  the  example  of  an  organized  system  of 
relief  for  the  poor  by  voluntary  contribution  is  afforded  in 
Scotland,  where  it  has  been  eminently  successful. 

Scotland  is  distinguished  from  Ireland  in  having  a  pub- 
lic system  of  relief,  administered  by  overseers  recognised 
by  the  law,  to  whom  applicants  for  alms  can  be  referred  j 
and  it  is  distinguished  from  England  in  that  its  system 
of  relief  is  founded  upon  the  voluntary  contributions  of 
the  people.  The  effect  is,  that  there  is  not  in  that  part  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  as  there  is  in  Ireland,  an  extensive, 
exhausting,  demoralizing  mendicancy  ;  nor,  as  in  England, 
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a  Btill  more  extensive  and  ruinous  public  pauperism.   The' 
avoiding  of  both  of  these  opposite  evils  is  the  very  test  < 
a  successful  treatment  of  the  poor. 

IX.  Because,  although  the  persons  entrusted  with  tbej 
care  of  the  poor  in  Scotland  have,  in  support  of  their 
claims  upon  the  public  for  contribution,  a  law  which  em- 
powers them  to  obtain  a  compulsory  assessment  in  aid  of 
voluntary  contributions,  and  although  the  fear  of  such 
compulsory  assessment  may,  and  probably  does,  in  some 
instances,  increase  the  amount  of  voluntary  contributions, 
yet  we  conceive  that  the  ofler  of  public  aid  to  voluntary 
contributions  is  more  than  an  equivalent  for  the  want  of 
such  a  law. 

X.  Because  a  voluntary  contribution  is  more  likely  to 
be  economically  administered  than  a  compulsory  assess- 
ment :  the  voluntary  contributions  are  administered  under 
the  eye  of  the  contributors,  who  have  it  in  their  power,  if 
they  disapprove  of  the  administration,  simply  to  withhold 
their  contributions  ;  a  check  upon  profusion  rauch  more 
effectual  than  the  power  of  preferring  complaints  against 
an  official  person.  This  inference  is  borne  out  by  the  ex- 
ample of  Scotland,  where  there  is  the  most  marked  dif- 
ference, in  point  of  e3q>enditure,  between  those  parishes 
which  are  under  assessmeut  and  those  in  which  the  poor 
arc  relieved  solely  by  voluntary  contributions. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  features  of  the  Scottish 
system  is  the  eflPectof  very  small  sums  in  keeping  parishee 
free  from  mendicancy  ;  the  Elders,  who  administer  the 
parish  fund,  are  expected  to  take  into  account  whatever 
means  appUcants  may  possess  of  contributing  to  their  own 
maintenance,  whether  by  their  own  labour,  or  by  just 
claims  on  relatives  ;  they  are  expected  merely  to  aid  such 
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resourceB,  not  to  supersede  them  ;  and  this  economical 
system  has  been  found  sufficient  to  prevent  the  necessity 
of  assessment  through  three-fourths  of  the  parishes  of  that 
country.  The  experiment  of  an  exclusively  compulsory 
system  in  England  is  equally  instructive.  Every  precau- 
tion was  adû|)tcd  to  prevent  the  poor-laws  from  being 
profusely  administered,  or  the  money  improperly  ex- 
pended ;  the  overseers'  accounts  were  checked  by  the  ma- 
gistrateS)  and  from  them  an  appeal  was  opened  to  the 
quarter-sessions,  but  all  in  vain  ;  the  assessment  continued 
to  advance  steadily,  and  with  the  rapidity  of  4i  conflagra- 
tion, till  it  threatened  to  involve  all  property  in  one  com- 
mon ruin. 

XL  Because^  in  a  country  so  compai'atively  poor  as 
Ireland  is,  it  would  be  an  unnecessary  and  improvident 
waste  of  available  funds  to  disregard  the  voluntary  contri- 
butions of  the  people,  which  are  now  given  freely,  and  to 
attempt  to  make  provision  for  tiie  poor  exclusively  from  a 
compulsory  rate. 

XII*  Because,  in  a  country  in  which  the  educated 
classes  bear  so  small  a  proportion  to  the  uneducated 
classes,  it  would  be  improvident  to  disregiu^d  the  assist- 
ance of  those  persons  who  are  disposed  voluutiu-ily  to  be- 
stow their  time  and  labour  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  and 
to  attempt  to  fulfil  the  whole  of  that  important  duty  by 
means  of  paid  officers.  The  chief  object  to  be  attended  to 
in  relieving  the  jjoor,  is  making  inquiry  into  the  real  con- 
dition and  circumstances  of  all  applicants  for  relief.  If 
this  be  neglected,  or  imperfectly  fulfilled,  in  the  admini- 
stration of  either  a  compulsory  or  voluntary  fund,  the  con- 
sequence must  be  mischievous.  The  history  of  the  poor- 
laws  of  England,  in  the  administration  of  which  relief  was 
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given  to  applicant»  with  little  or  no  inquiry,  and  the  history 
of  vagrancy  in  Ireland,  in  which  alms  are  spontaneously 
given  also  without  inquiry,  show  that  the  eflTect  baa  been 
equally  disastrous.  The  chief  superiority  of  the  Scottish 
system  in  those  parishes  in  which  there  is  no  assefisment 
is,  that  the  administrators  of  the  voluntary  fund  are  re- 
quired to  make  themselves  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
state  of  the  applicant»  ;  and  this,  from  their  numbers,  they 
are  able  to  do.  And  one  cause  of  the  instant  increase  of 
pauperism,  and  consequently  of  exiiense,  in  parishes  in 
which  there  is  an  assessment,  is,  that  the  same  accuracy  of 
inquiry  is  nut  made. 

XIII.  Because,  although  it  has  been  urged  that  a  sy- 
stem wliicli  ha«  succeeded  in  Scotland  may  not  succeed  in 
Ireland,  niid  that  there  are  circumstances  in  the  condition 
of  Ireland  which  would  certainly  cause  it  to  fail,  yet  the 
experiment  of  voluntary  contribution,  aided  from  the  pub- 
lic purse,  having  been  tried  with  considerable  success  in 
one  description,  of  aid  provided  for  the  poor,  namely  in  the 
education  of  their  children,  we  are  entitled  to  infer  that 
it  would  succeed  equally  well  in  other  descriptions  of  aid. 

The  mode  in  which  we  recommend  a  provision  to  be 
made  for  the  poor,  namely  by  founding  it  upon  voluntary 
contributions,  is  entirely  analogous  to  the  mode  which  has 
been  adopted  in  establishing  the  national  system  of  educa- 
tion. In  that  system  a  certain  contribution  is  required  on 
the  part  of  the  people  towards  providing  school-houses, 
maintaining  masters,  and  procuring  suitable  books.  On 
this  contribution  being  made,  they  are  permitted  to  apply 
to  the  Board  for  a  grant  of  public  money,  not  to  super- 
sede their  own  coutributions,  but  in  aid  of  them.  Protest- 
ants and  Iloman  Catholics  are  invited  and  encouraged  to 
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act  together  :  but  their  doing  so  is  not  made  a  sine  qua  non 
to  the  Buccees  of  an  application,  Protestants  being  per- 
mitted to  apply  M'ithout  the  concurrence  of  Roman  Catho- 
lics, and  Roman  Catholics  without  the  concurrence  of  Pro- 
testants. Many  persona  might  have  anticipated  a  com- 
plete failure,  on  the  ground  that  few  or  none  would  be 
found  ready  to  come  forward  -«1111  voluntary  supplies. 
The  reverse,  hoM'ever,  has  been  the  result  of  the  experi- 
ment !  and  the  history  of  that  system  of  education  fiir- 
nishes,  in  almost  every  particular,  an  argument  à  fortiori 
for  the  success  of  the  system  which  we  propose,  for  aiding 
the  people  to  support  their  own  poor  ;  for  example  : — 

1.  As  the  offer  of  assistance  from  a  public  fund  has  called 
fornrard  applications  more  than  sufficient  to  absorb  the 
whole  of  the  Parliamentary  grant*  for  the  education 
of  the  poor,  much  more  is  the  offer  of  such  assistance 
in  relieving  and  supporting  the  destitute  likely  to  ex- 
cite a  desire  in  the  people  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
offer,  and  to  bring  forward  apjilications  for  a  much 
larger  amount  ;  for,  however  much  the  people  may 
be  interested  in  the  education  of  their  children,  they 
are  unquestionably  much  more  so  in  the  relief  of 
the  poor.  While  comparatively  little  was  expended 
by  them  for  education  till  they  were  encouraged  by 
the  offer  of  public  assistance,  it  is  computed  that  the 
small  farmers  and  cottiers  of  Ireland  cannot  distribute 
much  less  than  from  a  million  to  a  million  and  a  half 
sterling  annually  in  food  to  beggars. 

2.  A^  persons  have  been  found  in  the  most  destitute 
parts  of  the  country  to  superintend  the  building  of 


*  The  Parliftnent  had  granted  tWjOOO, 
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scfiool-houses,  the  choosing  and  paying  of  mastcn^j 
much  more  will  persons  be  found  in  the  same  part«  of] 
the  country  capable  of  managing  funds  for  the  relief] 
of  the  poor  obtained  among  their  neighbours,  aided  in 
a  certain  proportion  by  a  Central  BoardL  A  compul« 
8ory  rate  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  is  necessarily  thrown 
into  the  management  of  the  gentry  of  the  country. 
In  many  districts  there  are  no  resident  gentry,  nof 
any  persons  that  could  be  prudently  selected  toj 
manage  a  compulsory  assessment  for  the  relief  of] 
cases  of  destitution  where  the  objects  cannot  be  very 
accurately  defined,  nor  effectual  guards  provided 
against  abuse  ;  whereas,  by  the  proposed  system,  that 
class  of  the  community  who  now  chiefly  support  their 
own  |>oor,  namely  the  small  farmers,  would  be  allowed 
an  influential  shore  in  the  management  of  their  own 
voluntary  contributions,  and  the  aid  received  from  a 
public  fund  would  only  give  sufficient  influence  to  the 
Central  Board  to  assist  in  directing  them,  and  to  check 
any  occasional  misapplication  that  might  be  made  of 
the  united  fund.  It  seems  indeed  preposterous  to 
reject  the  plan  of  affording  public  aid  to  voluntary 
ftinds  on  the  presumption  of  a  total  want  of  public 
spirit  and  benevolence  on  the  part  of  the  gentry  of 
Ireland,  and  yet  to  calculate  on  a  yet  greater  amount 
of  public  spirit  in  the  same  persons  for  the  admini- 
stration of  a  compulsory  system  of  relief.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  gradually,  if  not  immediately,  a  class  of 
persons  may  be  raised  up  for  administering  relief  to 
the  poor  analogous  to  the  Elders  in  Scotland,  whose 
labours  have  been  so  higldy  beneficial  in  that  depart- 
ment of  public  duty. 


The  new  system  of  education  has  been  iu  operation 
for  several  years,  without  occasioning  any  increase  of 
religious  animosity,  bnt,  on  the  contrary,  has  tended 
rather  to  allay  such  feelings  j  much  more,  therefore, 
may  we  expect  that  a  similar  system  for  the  relief  of 
the  poor  may  be  conducted  not  only  without  any  ex- 
acerbation of  religious  animosity,  but  with  a  heahng 
and  uniting  influence.  In  the  process  of  education 
religious  jealousy  is  much  more  likely  to  arise  than  in 
giving  relief  to  the  destitute.  In  conducting  a  system 
of  education  it  is  extremely  difücutt  to  exclude  all 
occasions  of  jealousy  from  the  operation  of  instructing 
children;  but  in  relieving  the  destitute,  whatever 
causes  of  jealousy  might  arise  among  the  different 
persons  employed,  none  could  be  occasioned  by  the 
mere  administration  of  pecuniary  relief.  Any  attempt 
indeed  to  place  the  Roman  Catholic  poor  under  the 
exclusive  guardianship  of  Protestants,  whether  clergy 
or  gentry,  would  unquestionably  increase  religious 
animosity;  but  an  offer  of  assistance  towards  sup- 
porting the  poor  of  all  denominations,  without  refer- 
ence to  their  religious  denominations,  would  be  still 
more  likely  to  bring  them  together  on  a  friendly  and 
a  contidential  footing.  It  may  be  pleaded  that  Pro- 
testants are  to  a  very  considerable  extent  at  least  hos- 
tile to  the  system  of  national  education,  and  it  is  not 
to  be  denied  that  such  hostihty  exists  among  very 
many  Protestants;  but  the  chief  reason  which  they 
give  for  their  dislike  of  the  system  is  one  that  would 
not  enter  into  a  plan  for  the  relief  of  the  mere  bodily 
wants  of  the  poor  :  for,  however  much  some  may  con- 
ceive it  to  be  their  duty  not  to  give  education  to  those 
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J-, ,  who  refuse  to  read  the  Bible,  there  must  be  very  few 
indeed  who  would  be  disposed  to  make  such  a  test  a 
conditioa  of  receiving  pecuniary  aid. 

XIV.  Because  that,  although  the  system  of  providing 
for  the  poor  by  means  of  voluntary  associations,  aided  firom 
the  public  purse,  aiid  constructed  on  well-digested  princi- 
ples, may  not  succeed  at  once  in  every  part  of  the  country, 
yet  that,  so  far  as  it  does  succeed,  it  will  tend  to  bring  the 
population  into  a  sound  state  with  respect  to  the  poor; 
and  that  it  will,  we  trust,  gradually  work  its  way  over  the 
face  of  the  island,  and  probably  supersede  in  many  places, 
as  the  Scottish  system  does  so  extensively,  the  necessity  of 
a  compulsory  rate.  Whereas  we  are  convinced,  that  al- 
though a  compulsory  rate  might  be  rendered  general  more 
rapidly,  and  be  administered  by  artificial  means,  it  would 
every  day  become  more  difficult  to  manage,  and  tend  to 
bring  the  country  into  a  worse  state  than  our  Inquiry  has 
found  it. 

XV.  Became f  although  it  has  been  pleaded  that,  if  the 
foundation  of  a  provision  for  the  destitute  were  made  to 
rest  upon  voluntary  contributions,  many  of  those  who 
ought  to  contribute  would  not  do  so,  and  especially  that 
those  landed  proprietors  who  are  not  resident,  or  who  do 
not  contribute,  would  be  altogether  exempted  from  the 
expense  of  such  provision  for  the  destitute  ;  yet  as  the 
Commissioners  i-ecommcud  that  the  whole  of  the  extensive 
remedial  measures  proposed  by  them  for  providing  labour 
for  the  able-bodied  poor,  and  generally  improving  their 
condition,  together  with  the  whole  relief  and  support  of 
the  sick,  the  lame,  the  blind,  and  the  deaf  and  dumb  poor, 
are  to  be  provided  for  by  compulsory  assessment  upon 
the  holders  of  interests  in  land,  that  besides  this,  the  aid. 
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which  they  propose  ehould  be  given  to  voluntary  contri- 
butions from  the  public  purse,  must  be  obtained  from  the 
same  class  of  the  community,  we  believe  that  there  is  no 
valid  foundation  for  the  objection.  On  the  contrarj',  we  be- 
lieve that  the  requirement  of  a  voluntary  contribution,  as 
the  foundation  of  that  department  of  relief  to  the  destitute 
which  is  contemplated  by  it,  will  amount  only  to  the  in- 
\nting  of  every  class  in  the  community  to  bear  their  rea- 
sonable share  in  this  good  work,  furnishing  them  with  the 
opportunity  of  doing  &o  with  advantage,  publicly  recog- 
nizing their  benevolent  gifts,  and  providing,  by  means  of 
a  regularly  organized  system  of  public  charity,  for  certain 
classes  of  the  destitute,  whose  relief  could  with  safety  to 
the  community  neither  be  prodded  for  by  compulsory  as- 
sessment, nor  left  to  the  undirected  spontaneous  benevo- 
lence of  individuals. 

XVI.  The  preceding  reasons  rest  on  an  assumption  that 
the  plan  of  making  the  support  of  the  destitute  poor  con- 
tingent in  a  greater  or  less  degree  upon  voluntary  contri- 
butions, holds  out  an  almost  assured  prospect  of  success 
in  its  results. 

We  are,  however,  disposed  to  say,  that,  even  if  our  hope 
of  sticcess  were  less  strong  than  it  is,  we  should  still  re- 
commend that  at  least  the  experiment  be  made,  and  for 
these  reasons  : — 

First,  if  it  should  fail,  after  a  fair  trial,  no  evil  conse- 
quence would  follow. 

And,  secondly,  we  conceive  that  the  administration  of  a 
voluntary  fund,  aided  iVom  the  public  purse,  would  have 
comparatively  little  tendency  to  impair  the  independent 
8[)irit  and  industrious  habits  of  the  poor  ;  and,  as  we  con- 
fidently anticipate,  that   the   remedial   measures   recom- 
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mended  in  our  Report  will  greaüy  lessen  the  number  of 
persons  requiring  relief,  it  is  of  much  importance  to  be- 
stow such  relief  as  may  be  urgently  required  in  a  measure 
as  little  as  possible  injurious  to  the  character  of  the  per- 
sons  receiving  it,  that  they  may  not  be  unfitted  fiir  em- 
bracing those  opportunities  of  providing  for  themselves  by 
their  own  industry,  which,  we  doubt  not,  will  gradually 
open  to  them. 

RICHARD  DUBLIN. 

D.  MURRAY. 

JAMES  CARLILB. 

F.  HORT. 

JOHN  CORRIfi. 

W.  B.  WRIGHTSON. 

A.  R.  BLAKE. 

J.  Ë.  BICHENO. 
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APPENDIX  IL  Z 

BEA80V8  FOR  IH8SENTINO  FROM  THE  PaiNClPLE  OP 
HAISrNG  FUNDS  FOR  THE  RELIEF  OF  THE  POOR  BY 
THE  VOLUNTARY  SYSTEM,  AS  RECOMMENDED  IN  THE 
REPORT. 

Having  given  to  the  subject  that  full  and  anxious  con- 
sideration which  its  importance  so  imperiously  demands» 
we  feel  ourselves  caUed  upon  to  state  the  reasons  which 
prevent  us  from  concurring  in  the  recommendationj  "  That 
provision  be  made  by  law  towards  the  relief  of  the  aged 
ami  infirm,  orphans,  widows  with  young  children,  and 
destitute  persons  in  general,  through  the  eatabliahment, 
in  the  first  instance,  of  voluntary  associations." 

I.  Because  all  experience  teaches  that  the  greatest  mi- 
sery and  want,  oRen  amounting  to  actual  starvation,  are 
found  to  exist  where  the  infirm  and  indigent  of  any  great 
community  are  left  totally  dependent  on  the  precarious 
charity  of  the  wealthier  classes  of  society. 

II.  Because  in  Ireland,  a  country  where  private  bene- 
volence is  eminently  conspicuous,  and  where  voluntaiy 
charity  abounds,  we  still  find  the  poor  in  a  state  of  un- 
paralleled destitution. 

III.  Because,  in  the  lamentably  distressed  state  of  the 
Irish  poor,  any  system  of  relief  to  be  effectual  must  be 
comprehensive,  uniform  and  prompt,  while  the  very  con- 
stitution of  voluntary  associations  [iroclaims  that  their 
operations  must  be  tardy,  and,  circumstanced  as  Ireland 
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is  in  the  distribution  of  her  population,  must  be  partial 
and  precarious. 

IV.  Becauae  it  is  notorious  that  many  contributions,  in 
name  voluntary,  are  frequently  obligations  of  the  severest 
character.  The  pressure  of  such  a  tax  must  be  unequal  : 
the  class  least  removed  from  want  would  furnish,  as  it 
now  does,  the  largest  number  of  contributors,  and  to  the 
greatest  amount  ;  while  the  wealthier  cla&sies,  resident  as 
well  as  absentee,  would  in  a  great  measure  be  exempted 
from  the  liability  of  contributing  in  proportion  to  their 
wealth,  or  even  from  contributing  at  all. 

V.  BecausCy  viewing  the  peculiar  state  of  societj  in 
Ireland,  the  extent  to  which  religious  zeal  prevails,  as 
well  as  the  influence  it  must  exercise,  we  consider  the 
difficulties  attendant  on  the  raising  of  a  volimtary  fund  in 
the  first  instance, — and  of  an  impartial  distribution  of 
relief  in  the  next, — all  but  insurmountable.  The  two 
great  classes  of  the  conun unity,  the  wealthy  proprietors 
and  the  great  bulk  of  the  population,  are  so  widely  sepa> 
rated  in  feelings  and  in  opinion,  it  can  hardly  be  expected 
that  the  local  managers,  of  whatever  religious  persuasion, 
wiU  attract  such  confidence  towards  their  judicious  choice 
uf  objects  and  impartial  distribution  of  the  fimds  at  their 
disposal  as  is  indispensable  (even  supposing  all  other  mo> 
tivcs  for  withholding  contributions  to  be  removed)  to  the 
success  of  voluntary  associations. 

VI.  Becausi'  it  is  unhappily  too  true,  that  where  volun- 
tary associations  for  the  relief  of  the  most  helpless  poor 
have  been  organized  and  directed  with  great  skill,  and  a 
degree  of  perseverance  which  the  purest  benevolence  could 
alone  support,  these  institutions  have  not  only  failed  in 
providing  for  the  necessities  of  their  respective  districts. 
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but  in  inducing  the  majority  of  wealthy  proprietors  and 
inhabitants  to  contribute  to  the  support  of  institutions  so 
meritorious,  and  so  freed  from  even  a  suspicion  of  blame. 

VI 1,  Because  the  Mendicity  Institutions  of  Dublin, 
Limerick,  Newry,  Birr,  Sligo,  Watcrford  and  London- 
derry, as  •n-ell  as  the  voluntary  poor's  fund  established  in 
some  of  the  rural  districts,  afford  strong  proofs  of  the  in- 
efficiency of  the  support  afforded  to  these  institutions  ;  for, 
although  they  have  not  totally  failed,  yet  their  subscrip- 
tions are  falUng  off,  and  they  are  by  no  means  adequate 
to  the  relief  of  the  objects  they  contemplate. 

In  Londonderry,  one  of  the  most  prosperous,  "  The 
Committee  find  the  subscriptions  stationary  ;  persons  of 
property  are  to  be  found  who  either  refuse  to  subscribe, 
or  give  sums  very  disproportionate  to  their  means,  and  in 
consequence  the  funds  fall  very  far  short  of  the  demands 
on  them»'* 

VIIL  Because  the  present  mode  of  establishing  and 
maintaining  dispeuBaries  where  the  public  contribution 
depends  upon  the  formation  of  a  voluntary  fund,  strongly 
exhibits  the  partial  workings  of  the  system.  These  insti- 
tutions have  been  too  frequently  established,  less  with  a 
regard  Ui  the  wants  of  the  poor,  than  to  making  a  suitable 
provision  in  a  favoured  district  for  a  well-educated  médi- 
tai practitioner.  The  evidence  shows  that  dispensaries 
do  not  exist,  either  in  number  or  in  distribution,  ade- 
quate to  the  necessities  of  the  population.  If  the  rich 
refuse  or  neglect  to  subscribe,  the  poor  arc  left  totally 
neglected  ;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  contributions  ar« 
liberal,  then  the  district  is  taxed  more  in  proportion  to 
the  amount  subscribed  by  wealthy,  and  often  interested 
individuals,  than  with  reference  to  the  fuller  relief  of  the 
objects  of  these  institutions. 
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IX.  Because,  referring  to  evidence  given  on  this  subject 
before  Committees  of  the  House  of  Commons,  it  appears, 
that  in  the  administration  of  such  vohmtary  funds,  mana- 
gers have  been  charged  with  partiality  in  the  selection  of 
objects  of  relief,  pri%'ate  feuds  and  jealousies  have  takea 
place,  and  subscriptions  have  graduailvj  but  very  aensiblj, 
decreased  in  amount. 

X.  Because,  while  the  history  of  Ireland  affords  so 
many  proofs  of  the  failure  of  every  scheme  depending  on 
the  voluntary  contributions  of  individuals,  whether  set  OQ 
foot  for  the  purposes  of  colonization,  instruction  or  charitv, 
though  recommended  by  associations  of  great  landed  pro- 
prietors, and  aided  by  whatever  assistance  could  be  de- 
rived from  strong  religious  and  political  feeling,  we  can- 
not flatter  ourselves  that,  in  the  absence  of  such  povrerful 
allies,  the  simple  dictates  of  benevolence  can  reasonably 
be  relied  on  to  secure  the  fulfilment  of  so  important  a 
duty  as  the  support  of  the  helpless  indigent  of  a  whole 
nation. 

XI.  Because  no  system  of  relief  dependent  on  volun- 
tary contributions  could  create  a  reasonable  hope  of  suc- 
cess, without  some  plan  or  modification  of  the  system  of 
settlement  ;  and  we  confess  we  cannot  contemplate  any 
modification  of  that  system  which  could  possibly  lead  to 
the  curtailment  of  the  privilege  of  free  migration  hitherto 
enjoyed  by  the  Irish  poor,  a  privilege  which  the  evidence 
of  a  former  Report  proves  to  have  aflbrded  not  only  a 
means  of  support  to  the  industrious  labourer,  but  the  only 
hope  of  existence  to  a  class  too  numerous  and  too  vir- 
tuous not  to  be  objects  of  the  deepest  interest  to  every 
benevolent  mind. 

XI L  Because,  considering  that  the  principle  adopted 
in    England,  and   recommended  for  the   regulation  and 
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goA'emment  of  the  workhouse-system,  must  in  a  great 
degree  be  applied  to  the  annuitj-system  of  relief,  being  to 
aâbrd  the  means  of  support  according  to  the  lowest  scale, 
we  feel  convinced  not  only  that  ample  room  will  be  left 
for  the  exercise  of  private  benevolence,  but  that  in  a  coun- 
try where  the  class  of  wealthy  resident  inhabitants  forms 
8o  small  a  proportion  of  the  population,  the  privations  of 
the  helpless,  infirm  and  destitute  will  still  be  but  little 
removed  from  a  state  of  want. 

XIII.  Because,  although  we  readuy  admit  that  there 
are  districts  in  Ireland  in  which  voluntary  societies  might 
be  established,  and  which  would  afford  ample  means  of 
constructing  a  local  administration  for  the  management 
of  a  poor's  fund,  still  we  feel  satisfied  that,  in  the  present 
state  of  society,  and  under  the  existing  distribution  of  the 
population,  such  a  system  cannot  be  either  comprehen- 
sive or  uniform  }  we  are  therefore  of  opinion  that  the 
fund  should  be  obtained  by  an  assessment  wholly,  and 
not  partially,  compulsory  ;  and  that  it  will  be  most  effi- 
ciently managed  by  elective  boards  of  guardians,  as  in 
England,  directed  by  responsible  public  oiKcers,  whose 
proceedings  shall  be  subjected  to  the  strictest  public 
scrutiny. 

CHARLES  VIGNOLES. 

J.  W.  L.  NAPEU. 

KILLEEN. 
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REMARKS 

ON   THB    NEW    SYSTEM    OF    NATIONAL    EDUCATION,    EX- 
TRACTED FROM  A  WORK  BT  MR.  DEVBBEUX*. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Sadlier,  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
National  Education,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Rev.  H. 
Seymour,  dated  January  10th,  1832,  agrees  with  me,  that 
the  real  object  which  is  proposed,  in  establishing  these 
liberal  schools,  has  been  to  make  Protestants,  or  to  increase 
the  number  of  the  members  of  the  Established  Church  ; 
that  the  means  employed  in  the  first  instance  to  act 
upon  the  Catholics  entirely  failed.  '^  I  am  perfectly  con- 
vinced," says  he,  "  by  the  experience  of  many  years,  that 
the  Roman  Catholic  peasantry  will  not  receive  religious 
instruction  except  from  their  clergy,'' — that  it  is  conse- 
quently necessary  to  attempt  other  systems  of  prosely Usm  ; 
and  he  adds, — "  We  must  believe  firmly,  as  on  truth,  that 
a  people  who  are  instructed  will  gradually,  and  perhaps 
entirely,  rise  superior  to  their  errors  ;"  which,  in  Protes- 
tant language,  is  as  much  as  to  say  that  they  will  abandon 
gradually  the  Catholic  religion. 

llie  reverend  member  of  the  Committee  on  liberal  edu- 
cation here  appears  to  be  penetrated  with  an  ardent  desire 
to  see  us  united  to  the  Established  Church.  But  we  must 
do  him  justice — he  rejects  all  coercive  means,  and  adds, 
"  No  one  would  rejoice  more  than  I  should  at  the  conver- 
sion of  our  Catholic  countrymen  to  the  doctrines  of  the 
Established  Church,  and  no  one  desires  more  ardently  to 
make  the  utmost  efforts  and  to  devote  his  Ufe  to  the  ac- 

[*  Retranslated.] 
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complishment  of  that  work  than  I  should,  if  I  believed  it 
practicable.  Being  convinced  that  it  is  not  so  at  present, 
I  wish  to  do  the  best  to  prepare  for  its  accomplishment 
at  a  future  time,  by  instructing  the  people,  and  cultivating 
relations  of  amity  and  of  good  understanding  between 
Protestants  and  Catholics.  I  regard  the  plan  proposed 
by  the  new  Committee  of  Education  as  one  of  the  best 
means  of  attaining  the  first  and  the  third  of  these  ob- 
jects." 

This  is  exactly  what  I  have  said,  that  the  establishment 
of  the  new  Committee  on  Education  was  the  best  means 
that  could  be  found  to  extinguish  gradually  the  Catholic 
religion  ;  and  this  proves  that  I  have  been  right  in  main- 
taining that  it  is  with  this  object  that  these  liberal  schools 
have  been  estabhshed,  and  that  the  Protestant  members 
of  the  Committee  "  are  disposed  to  make  the  greatest  ef- 
forts for  the  accomplishment  of  this  work/' 

We  have  thus  the  best  evidence  possible  to  show  that 
the  Committee  has  been  established  '*  as  one  of  the  best 
means'*  of  undermining  our  rehgion,  for  such  is  the  deck- 
ration  of  the  member  of  this  Committee  the  best  ac- 
quainted with  the  intentions  of  the  GovemmenL  The 
Catholics  of  Ireland  owe  no  httle  tlianks  to  Mr.  Sadlier 
for  these  honourable  admissions,  but  1  doubt  whether  he 
will  receive  the  same  thanks  from  Lord  Plunkctt,  Mr. 
Blake,  Mr.  Stanley,  &c. 

It  is  not  superfluous  to  remark  to  our  countrymen  of 
all  sects  of  the  Christian  religion,  that  Mr.  Sadlier,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee,  admits,  in  his  letter  to  the  Rev.  R. 
G.  M'Ghee,  dated  January  9th,  that  "  in  these  schools. 
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under  the  superintendence  of  the  Commissioners,  which 
the  Catholics  allow  their  children  to  attend,  the  school- 
master may  be  a  deist*." 

[*  llic  author,  like  most  controversialist«,  is  quite  ignorant  of  the 
principle«  of  his  opponent.  The  unfairness  of  his  argument  consists 
in  making  two  contradictory-  charges,  and  shifting  them  from  time  to 
time  OS  suits  his  object.  First,  that  Protestantism  is  a  mass  of  dis- 
cordant sects,  no  two  of  which  agre«  together.  Secondly,  that  a  thing 
which  is  true  of  one  Protestant  sect,  is  equally  so  of  all  ;  whereas, 
according  to  his  first  charge,  the  fact  of  a  Protestant  sect  holding  anj 
one  thing,  should  be  a  proof  that  no  other  hold  the  same. 

The  error  against  which  ever>'  loyal  Englishman  wiabea  to  see 
Papists  delivered  is,  that  any  priest,  no  matter  whether  a  bishop  of 
Rome,  or  of  Dublin,  or  of  London,  has  any  right  to  absolve  the  Queen's 
subjects  from  their  allegiance  to  her.  This  is  a  practical  question  :  po- 
lemists  may  dispute  about  the  immaculate  conception,  the  intercession 
of  saints,  &c.  &c.,  and  it  may  be  convenient  for  Romanists  to  turn 
aside  to  such  questions,  and  so  c%-ade  the  real  pinching  place  ;  but  this 
is  the  question  which  makes  all  Protestants  know  that  it  is  not  safe  to 
give  men  political  power  who  believe  in  such  a  maxim  ;  and  Papists 
know  well  that  they  are  suffered  to  profess  a  loyalty  at  present  ir  par- 
libua  ii\fidflium,  which  they  dare  not  avow  in  Rome  ;  they  know  that 
no  preacher  would  be  suffered  in  Rome  who  should  declare  that  the 
Pope  had  not  power  to  absolve  subjects  from  oaths  of  allegiance,  to 
make  incest  lawful,  &c.  &c. 

The  error  of  the  system  of  education  was,  not  that  it  intended  to 
make  the  children  members  of  one  sect  in  preference  to  another,  but 
that  it  endeavoured  to  conduct  education  really  without  any  religion 
at  all  ;  yet  to  represent  it  as  n  meditated  attack  on  the  sect  of  Rome 
alone,  is  a  gross  perversion  of  the  object  of  the  Government  and  of  the 
Commissioners. — English  Editob.J 
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frcm  Mr.  Devereua  to  Dr.  Förster,  on  the  necessity  of 
religious  education /or  the  happiness  of  old-age*. 

Allow  me  to  call  your  attention  to  one  point  of  physio- 
logy intimately  connected  with  the  subject  of  which  you 
have  treated,— that  it  is  necessary  early  to  give  children 
religious  impressions.  I  have  discovered  this  fact  in  pur- 
suing my  researches  upon  the  means  of  rendering  old-age 
happy.  It  is  a  well-known  principle  that  the  impressions 
of  childhood  are  recalled  to  miud  in  old  age,  whilst  those 
of  manhood  are  eflFaced.  It  is  one  of  the  means  by  which 
God,  in  his  goodness,  prepares  ub  to  receive  constantly  the 
action  of  religion.  For  if  the  child,  as  soon  as  he  stammers 
the  first  words,  is  occupied  with  religion,  the  hope  whicli 
he  conceives  of  being  immortal,  the  animated  pictures  of 
heavenly  bliss,  the  end  of  all  trouble,  the  eternal  hallelujahs 
of  the  saints,  will  form  the  object  of  his  first  thoughts,  and, 
through  the  effect  of  the  law  which  we  have  mentioned, 
the  consolation,  the  support  of  his  old  age,  and  the  foun- 
dations of  a  happy  death,  wiU  be  derived  from  the  ideas 
which  during  childhood  shall  have  filled  his  mind.  As,  in 
proportion  as  the  child  grows  up,  his  pleasures  are  asso- 
ciated with  the  festivals,  the  fasts,  the  vigils,  and  the  holi- 
days of  the  church;  as  he  hails  with  a  holy  joy  Christmas, 
Easter,  and  Whitsuntide,  and  the  other  days  of  devotion 
and  holiday,  so  the  old  man  recalls,  with  his  first  pleasures, 
the  great  events  of  sacred  history,  and  he  descends  the 
steps  to  the  grave  with  hia  spirit  adorned  and  quickened 

[*  Re-traiulated.] 
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by  the  images  which  he  has  pictured  to  himself  of  the  road 
that  conducts  to  heaven.  I^  on  the  contraiy,  a  £dae 
philosophy,  and  the  execrable  doubts  which  follow  it, 
enter  into  the  mind  in  childhood,  what  wul  recur  to  the 
spirit  of  old  age  but  doubts  ? 
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EXTRACT                                       ^1 

FROM  THE  JOURNALS  OF 

'  THE   HOUSE  OF  COMMONS.            ^H 

February  6,1836.                 ^^Ê 

Ordered,-^                                                                        ^H 
That  a  Select  Commiltee be  appointed  to  inquire  into                 1 
the  State  of  Agriculture,  and  into  the  causes  and  extent 
of  the  diatresa  which  still  presses  upon  some  important 
branches  thereof,  and  to  report  their  observations  and  opi- 
nions thereupon  to  the  House  :  and  a  Committee  was  ap- 

pointed of — 

H 

Lord  John  Russell. 

Sir  WiUiam  Molesworth.               ^H 

Sir  Robert  Peel. 

Lord  Viscount  Howick.                 |^H 

Sir  James  Graham« 

Mr.  George  Evans.                             1 

Mr.  Shaw  Lefe\Te. 

The  Marquis  of  Chandos. 

Mr.  Cooper. 

Mr.  William  Gordon. 

Mr.  Cay  ley. 

Mr.  Gilbert  Healhcote. 

Mr.  Sidney  Herbert. 
Mr.  Bingham  Baring. 

Mr.  Ayshford  Sanford. 

Mr.  Poulett  Thomson. 

Mr.  Evelyn  Denison. 

Mr.  William  Ord. 

Sir  Edward  Knatchbull. 

Mr.  Clay. 

Lord  Stanley, 
Mr.  William  MUes. 

Mr.  Handley.                                 ^^M 
Mr.  Morrison.                                 ^^| 

The  Earl  of  Lincoln. 

Mr.  James  Loch.                           ^^M 

Mr.  Anderson  Pelham. 

Mr.  John  Dunlop.                          ^^M 

Sir  Robert  Price. 

Mr.  John  Toung.                          ^^M 

Mr.  Robert  Clive. 

The  O'Conor  Don.                        ^U 

Lord  Francis  Egerton. 

Mr.  Matthias  Attwood.                 ^^M 

Sir  Charles  Burrell. 

Mr.  Wodehouse.                            ^^M 

VOL.  II. 

J 
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Ordered, — 
That  the  Committee  have  power  to  send  for  peraoiu, 
papers,  and  records,  and  that  five  be  the  quorum. 

Ordered,-  Febn«ry  25,  1836. 

That  the  Committee  have  power  to  report  the 

minutes  of  the  evidence  taken  before  them  from  time  to 
time  to  the  House. 


REMARKS. 

The  thirty-five  members  of  this  Cominittee  were 
selected  from  the  largest  landowners  in  the  House 
of  Commons* — men  of  all  political  parties,  and 
consequently  the  best  able  to  enlighten  the  ques- 
tion submitted  to  their  investigation,  each  of  them 
being  a  resident  upon  his  estates  at  least  six 
months  in  the  year.  They  proceeded,  however, 
in  the  usual  Parliamentary  manner,  without  any 
fixed  plan  as  to  the  number  of  sittings  or  of  wit- 
nesses, or  as  to  the  order  to  be  pursued  in  the 
interrogations.  This  Inquiry,  therefore,  was  not 
conducted  upon  the  system  adopted  in  that  rela- 
ting to  Ireland,  in  which  the  examinations,  writ- 
ten or  vivd  voce,  were  previously  settled  by  the 
Committee  in  its  sittings  at  DubUn. 

Every  sitting  of  this  Committee  was   held  at 

[•  This  is  far  from  being  correct. — Transl.] 
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London,  in  one  of  the  chambers  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  was  generally  attended  by  only  half 
the  number  of  members  which  composed  it.  The 
Committee  summoned  witnesses  from  all  parts  of 
the  kingdom,  oflering  to  indemnify  them  for  the 
costs  of  attendance,  and  in  some  cases  accepted 
the  voluntary  offers  of  persons  who  desired  to  be 
heard.  The  sittings  were  held  priv^ately  or  in 
public,  at  the  option  of  the  Committee  ;  some- 
times a  single  witness  was  examined  alone,  at 
others  several  were  admitted  to  confront  one  an- 
other. All  the  questions  and  replies  were  num- 
bered and  registered  by  the  Secretary.  But  the 
Committee  suppressed  in  their  Report,  even  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  all  they  deemed  desirable, 
and  the  House  ordered  at  their  pleasure  the  print- 
ing of  the  investigations. 

This  is  a  prudent  measure.  Each  member  of 
the  Committee  is  at  liberty  to  put  questions  to 
every  witness,  and  these  questions  have  naturally 
a  reference  to  facts  under  his  own  knowledge,  to 
the  district  in  which  he  resides,  to  his  own  interest, 
and  often  to  the  political  party  to  which  he  be- 
longs, so  that  the  questions  pass  from  one  subject 
to  another  without  any  connexion.  One  member 
of  the  Committee,  after  inquiring  of  a  witness  how 
much  wool  his  flocks  yield,  is  followed  by  another, 
who  asks  the  rate  of  interest  which  the  witness 
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pays  for  loans  of  money,  and  afterwards  by  a  third, 
who  wishes  to  know  to  what  depth  he  works  his 
land. 

The  Report  of  the  Committee  contains  above 
18,000  questions,  with  their  replies.  That  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Lords,  upon  the  same  subject, 
contains  12,000,  that  upon  Country  Banks  above 
10,000.  If,  in  addition  to  these,  all  the  official 
reports  and  tables  ordered  by  the  various  admini- 
strative bodies,  and  incorporated  as  confirmatory 
of  the  facts  adduced,  are  considered,  the  public 
may  judge  of  the  enormous  volumes  from  which 
it  has  been  necessary  to  extract  in  compiling  the 
following  work. 


INQUIRY 

INTO  THE  STATE  OF  AGRICULTURE 

IN  GREAT  BRITAIN. 


BOOK    I. 

OF  BANKS. 


LIST  OF  PERSON'S  EXAMINED  UPOX  BANKS. 


The  Right  Honourable  Lord  Ashbübtom,  by  permission 
of  the  House  of  Lords. 

The  Eabl  of  Radnob,  by  permission  of  the  House  of 
Lords. 

Henry  Burgess,  Secretary  to  the  Committee  of  Coun- 
tiy  Bankers,  and  Agent  for  these  Bankers. 

Geobge  Calthrop,  General  Merchant,  particularly  in 
com. 

William  Débonnaire  Haogabd,  Chief  Clerk  of  the 
Bullion  Office  in  the  Bank  of  England. 

David  Hodgson,  Corn-merchant. 

John  Lanohorx,  Banker  at  Berwick,  and  Estate-Agent. 

George  Frederick  Muntz,  Manufacturer  and  Mer- 
chant. 

Joseph  Sanders,  Merchant. 

Richard  Spooner,  Banker  and  Farmer. 

William  Umbers,  Farmer. 
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REMARKS. 

Tlie  Editors,  in  giving  an  abstract  of  the  In- 
quiry upon  Agriculture  in  Great  Britain,  deem  it 
necessary  to  explain  to  the  reader  tlicir  reasons  for 
commencing  by  an  abstract  of  the  Inquiry  relative 
to  Banks,  both  in  the  investigation  respecting  Agri- 
culture, as  well  as  in  a  special  Inquiry  upon  the 
subject.  In  a  former  Remark  they  have  drawn 
this  striking  distinction,  viz.  that  the  nobility  of 
the  greatest  part  of  Europe  have  been  stripped  of 
their  lands  in  perpetuity,  either  for  a  fixed  sum  of 
money  paid,  or  for  annual  ground-rents,  in  money, 
provisions,  or  labour  ;  whilst  the  English  nobility 
have  never  given  up  their  possession  but  for  limited 
periods,  which  in  recent  times  have  been  still  more 
considerably  reduced.  The  soil,  in  these  parts  of 
Europe,  has  thus  become  the  property  of  the  pea- 
sants, who  are  destitute  of  capital,  education,  and 
talents  ;  and  its  cultivation,  being  by  this  means  re- 
duced to  a  low  ebb,  is  carried  on,  as  it  were,  piece- 
meal, acre  by  acre.  One  man  in  vain  wishes  to  drain 
a  few  acres  of  a  marsh  which  is  commanded  by  a 
more  elevated  one  ;  another  in  vain  desires  to  raise 
plantations,  not  having  the  shelter  which  his  young 
trees  require  ;  whilst  others  are  obliged  to  labour 
in  lorests,  which  impede  the  produce  of  their  toil. 
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These  partial  enterprises,  it  is  well  known,  do  not 
require  any  capital. 

The  system  of  cultivation  in  England  has  been 
carried  on  upon  another  principle — a  general  prin- 
ciple, embracing  a  whole  district,  extending  some- 
times over  difierent  parishes,  and  principally  re- 
gulated by  the  course  of  the  rivers  ;  for  in  cultiva- 
tion, one  of  the  most  expensive  labours,  especially 
in  a  moist  climate  like  that  of  Great  Britain,  is 
the  management  of  the  water-courses.  It  is  par- 
ticularly to  this  difficulty  that  Great  Britain,  like 
Holland,  owes  its  not  having  been  cut  up  into  mil- 
lions of  parcels  ;  but  on  the  other  hand  it  has  been 
obliged  to  proceed  much  more  slowly  with  its  cul- 
tivation of  waste  lands. 

To  this  outlay  must  also  be  added  the  expenses 
of  the  highways,  branch-roads,"  footpaths,  bridges, 
causeways,  but  above  all  inclosures  ;  for  the  law 
is  BO  peremptory  upon  this  last  point,  that  the 
cultivation  of  wastes  is  frequently  enforced  by  what 
is  termed  an  Inclosure  Bill,  AH  the  outlay  thus 
incurred,  which  amounts  at  the  least  to  14/.  an 
acre,  and  which  has  sometimes  amounted  to  57/., 
produces  no  immediate  return. 

At  the  period  of  the  peace  between  England  and 
the  united  States,  in  1785,  until  1788 — the  epoch 
of  the  French  Revolution — it  was  proved  by  official 
statements  that  three-fifths  of  the  surface  of  Great 
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Britain  still  remained  waste — mere  common-lands  ; 
and  that  for  about  a  century  the  lords  of  manors 
had  successively  allowed  the  poor  to  settle  on  the 
outskirts  of  these  wastes,  there  to  cultivate  a  gar- 
den, on  condition  of  receiving  a  money-rent,  which 
they  from  time  to  time  proposed  to  increase,  in 
order  to  extend  their  inclosures  a  few  acres. 

The  constitution  of  England  underwent  a  gra- 
dual change  during  the  eighteenth  century.  Pre- 
viously to  that  time,  each  of  the  10,800  manors 
had  three  great  landowners,  and  each  of  these  land- 
owners had  many  farms,  and  consequently  many 
farmers  under  him,  and  every  farmer  had  upon  his 
farm  three  or  four  cottages,  built  at  the  cost  of 
the  landlord,  to  lodge  the  families  who  cultivated 
the  farm.  Thus  arose  an  hierarchy — that  is  to 
say,  dependence.  But  this  system  led  by  degrees 
to  its  own  destruction,  by  causing  new  families  of 
agriculturists  to  be  established,  who,  cultivating 
five  or  six  acres,  were  in  fact  independent  ;  and 
the  preponderance  of  the  great  landowners  dimi- 
nished in  each  parish. 

At  this  period  the  aristocracy  suffered  a  great 
shock  in  Europe,  and  in  France  was  entirely  de- 
stroyed.    In  England  it  made  a  resistance. 

The  Crown  continued  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  all 
its  privileges  ;  it  went  hand  in  hand  with  the  Le- 
gislature, and  retained  the  sole  power  of  declaring 
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peace  or  war,  and  appointing  its  ambassadors  ;  in  it 
alone  was  centred  the  powers  of  the  administrative 
and  judiciary  functions,  aud  it  appointed  the  admi- 
nistrators and  the  judges  :  it  had  the  sole  command 
of  the  pubhc  force,  and  appointed  the  officers  of  the 
army  and  navy  ;  it  alone  granted  places  and  pen- 
sions,— all  by  undisputed  authority,  and  without 
interference  of  the  two  other  estates  of  the  realm. 

Tlie  Democracy  had  the  sole  patronage  of  me- 
chanics, manufactures,  commerce,  navigation,  fi- 
nance, and  colonial  property  ;  it  alone  held  a  juris- 
diction over  the  arts  and  sciences,  the  public  pro- 
fessorships, the  journals — all  concentrated  in  the 
towns,  which  increased  its  force  tenfold — and  all 
undisputed  and  uninterfered  with  by  the  two  other 
estates  of  the  realm. 

The  Aristocracy,  forming  an  intermediate  body, 
is  subject  to  the  encroachments  of  the  two  others. 
If  the  control  of  the  landed  property  is  taken  away, 
what  has  it  left  ?  and  how  can  the  two  other 
bodies,  so  active  in  their  movements,  avoid  the 
shock  which  must  take  place  between  them  ? 

These  reflections  forcibly  impressed  some  states- 
men, who  declared,  loudly  and  incessantly,  that 
they  would  employ  all  their  power  to  defend  the 
aristocracy  against  the  attacks  it  might  encounter. 

The  lüclosure  Bills,  and  the  excessive  costs  which 
they  incurred,  appeared  the  most  natural  means 
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of  dislodging  the  Democracy,  who  gradually  en- 
croached upon  the  Crown  waste  lands.  For  the 
numher  of  the  families  established  upon  the  com- 
mons already  surpassed  that  of  the  families  of  the 
farmers  and  their  labourers. 

It  required  immense  capital  to  bring  these  lands 
into  cultivation,  and  this  could  only  be  obtained 
by  the  fictitious  means  afforded  by  banks,  and  the 
paper  money  which  they  issue.  Consequently  the 
exclusive  privilege  of  the  Bank  of  England  was  re- 
stricted to  within  sixty-five  miles  of  London*,  and 
associations  were  permitted  throughout  the  rest  of 
the  kingdom,  regulated  by  certain  laws.  They  had 
the  privilege  of  issuiog  paper  money,  and  in  less 
than  five  or  six  years  more  than  seven  hundred 
were  established.  Scotland  was  particularly  re- 
markable for  the  extent  and  the  solidity  of  these 
kinds  of  establishments  :  up  to  the  present  day 
they  serve  as  models  to  the  Eoglish  banks,  which 
in  the  first  instance  were  less  prosperous! . 

From  this  period  the  Aristocracy  had  at  com- 
mand the  capital  necessary  for  its  agricultural  en- 
terprises. But  the  Aristocracy  only  created  it, 
because  it  was  supported   by  great  landed   pro- 

[•  The  French  editor  crroneouily  Bays  "  tix  milks."  Thi»  rcstric- 
ttOD  of  the  privilege  was  moreover  not  the  consequence  of  the  cause 
assigned  above.    See  note  at  p.  13,  i^f^tt. — Transi..] 

[t  This  reroark  U  incorrect  ;,  the  syatem  of  banking  in  Scotlaod  is 
different  fiom  that  in  England.^TRANSL.] 
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the  costs,  not  hsvmg  the  means  of  paying,  bare 
been  unable  to  arail  themael?es  of  the  iiammje  of 
loans  :  tbej  have  therefore  been  obliged  to  adi 
the  property  they  held  of  old,  together  with  their 
right  to  that  newly  created,  and  are  charged  at  a 
fixed  rate  with  a  portion  of  the  superaJmndaDt  la- 
boor  of  the  parish.  All  the  new  lands  broogfat  into 
cultivation  are  converted  into  farms  of  200  or  300 
acres,  on  which  these  men  are  become  fanners  or 
labourers.  Formerly  independents  or  republicana, 
they  are  now  brought  under  an  aristocratic  hier- 
archy ;  they  hare  gained  protectors,  and  from  a 
state  of  poverty  have  become  rich.  Such  was  the 
effect  of  these  banks. 

Banks,  however  constituted,  have  experienced 
great  vicissitudes,  and  have  given  rise  to  much  con* 
troversy  and  fluctuation  in  public  opinion,  which 
Inquiries  like  the  present  have  contributed  to  set- 
tle, by  giving  a  history  of  those  establishments. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


OP  THE  BANK  OP  ENGLAND. 

The  Bank  of  England  was  created  in  1694.  An  exclu- 
sive privilege  is  granted  to  it  by  act  of  Parliament,  of 
issuing  notes  in  London  and  within  sixty-five  miles  of 
that  city*.  Until  I797j  the  value  of  these  notes  was  not 
under  5/.  In  the  private  banks  there  could  not  be  more 
than  six  partners,  nor  could  they  have  sleeping  partners  ; 
they  paid  a  duty  on  the  bank-notes  which  they  issued 
beyond  the  limits  allowed  to  the  Bank  of  England, 

Tlie  Bank  of  England  leaves  as  security  a  sum  in  the 
public  funds,  which  amounts  to  about  14,686,800/.  Be- 
sides this,  it  assists  the  Government  by  taking  a  certain 
quantity  of  Exchequer-bills;  in  exchange  for  which,  it 
grants  the  Government,  by  private  arrangements,  bank- 
notes or  other  value.  Up  to  the  year  1 797,  these  bank- 
notes were  not  recognised  as  legal  money  ;  that  ia  to  say, 
persons  could  refuse  them  as  a  money  payment,  and  de- 
mand the  value  in  gold  of  those  which  they  held. 

The  following  is  a  table  of  the  amount  of  Exchequer- 

[*  In  1708  an  act  was  passed,  providing  that  no  association  of  more 
than  six  partners,  e;ccepting  the  Bank  of  England,  should  be  allowed  to 
issue  notes  or  bills  payable  on  demand.  This  act  was  partially  repealed 
in  1626,  so  as  to  admit  banks  with  more  than  six  partners  to  issue 
notes  at  any  distance  exceedii^g  sixty-ave  miles  from  London.  The 
exclusive  privilege  of  the  Bank  of  England  within  this  timit  was  con- 
firmed by  the  act  which  in  1833  renewed  the  charter  of  the  Bank. — 
The  French  editor  haa.  in  the  paragraph  to  which  this  note  refers, 
made  several  erroneous  statements,  which  are  corrected  above. — 
Tranbl.) 
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bills  in  existence  from  1 787  to  1 797  »  showing  also  the 
quantity  which  the  Bank  held^  and  the  number  of  banlc- 
notes  in  circulation  each  year  : — 


AiBount  of  Es. 

Anouot  of  Ei- 

Amount  of 

TetM. 

cbtquorUUi 

^cbequcr  UlU  in 

lMDk.n<KM  in 

Mckjrcar. 

pOHCMioaof 

the  Bank. 

cimiUtlan. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1787 

9^24,177 

7,144,896 

8.688,570 

1788 

10,'.ir.;{.474 

7,347,699 

9,370.350 

1789 

12,11)1,9(14 

7.048.435 

9,905,240 

1790 

14um.48« 

7,908,968 

10,317.300 

1791 

12.867,156 

9,64)3,978 

ll,6{>9,140 

179S 

14,449,889 

9,839,338 

1 1,349,810 

1793 

17,9.''i4.06û 

11,851,388 

10,838,214 

1794 

1»,75H,I()9 

H,737,H«)6 

io,6»8,2ao 

1795 

»44l7l',tiH> 

13,460,044 

11,458;J89 

1796 

15,795.266 

10,454.614 

8^1,335 

By  the  above  table  it  wül  be  seen  that  the  Bank  of 
England  aided  the  Government  by  taking  its  bills  to  the 
amount  of  1 3,460,000/, 

In  1797»  said  Lord  Ashburton,  Mr.  Pitt  found  himself 
obliged  either  to  pay  in  paper  money,  or  to  make  peace 
with  France  ;  and  the  Parhament,  feeling  how  insufficient 
was  the  amount  of  bullion  for  the  circulation  required 
by  the  expenses  of  Government,  passed  an  act,  by  which 
the  notes  of  the  Bank  of  England  became  the  legal  money 
of  the  countrj'  j  no  one  could  refuse  to  receive  them  in 
payment,  nor  require  of  the  Bank  their  value  in  gold.  The 
act  at  the  same  time  permitted  all  the  banks  to  issue 
notes  under  the  value  of  5/.  Six  months  after  the  con- 
clusion of  the  peace,  matters  were  to  return  to  the  same 
footing  as  before  the  changes  of  1 797* 

The  following  table  shows  the  amoiint  of  Exchequer- 
bills  in  existence  each  year,  the  amount  of  those  taken  by 
the  Bank,  and  the  quantity  of  notes  issued  by  the  Bank 
from  1797  to  1814:— 


en.  I.] 

THE  BANK 

OF  ENGLAND. 

15 

AinoiiiX  ot  Ex. 

ÄMouBloiTEK-      Amount  of 

Amount  of 

Total  or  bank. 

V»ri. 

chimutl  bUl» 

chequer  biU.  J  b«nk.notM  of 

bink-note« 

Dotetincifcu. 

each  jreu. 

tbe  Bank. 

under«. 

Uttoo. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Ï797 

lfi.525^73 

7,IU,IU 

10.474,811 

934,015 

11,406,826 

1708 

17,6S».4(Î5 

9,444,976 

10,551,194 

1,639.831 

12,191,025 

1799 

M,253^«2 

8^86,439 

11.914,441 

1,345,432 

13,259,H73 

1800 

31.898,978 

12.809,339 

13.1144,817 

1.690,561 

14,735,378 

1801 

25,185^-11 

1 1,94^,539 

I2.474.!t35 

2,195,386 

14.970.321 

Ïd03 

m.izca^â 

13,552,339 

13k'>74,323 

3,312,7!NI 

l(i.K8;,113 

1803 

23,107,R15 

13,635,239 

13,189,954 

3,84i>,(Ml5 

17.0;{5,959 

1»04 

Sa,51S,44X) 

15,304,439 

12,5U9,4ti9 

4.813.525 

17,322,994 

1805 

;ti, (»05^10 

11,745,339 

n,9(J(),698 

4,395,4P0 

16,296.178 

i8oe 

3l,17d,»42 

14,445,239 

14,843,935 

4428,958 

19.072,893 

1807 

3fi,0ü5;j48 

I3,665,a.'{9 

13.K(t2,275 

4,231, 8,-f7 

20,034,112 

1808 

43,736,718 

15.ß77«'>39 

!3,236,l)32 

4,129,234 

17.36S.2(i6 

1809 

43,571,575 

1G,009.329 

14.135,703 

5.221,538 

19.357,241 

1810 

4«,3Ö3,510 

17,689,739 

17,224.322 

7.221.953 

24,446,276 

1811 

47,321,658 

22,096,239 

16j?lU.914 

7,573,201 

23.793,115 

1813 

51,947.084 

21.957,639 

13,Sei,5B5 

7,621,325 

23,482,910 

1813 

54302,987 

35,731,239 

15,991 ,0ft5 

8,033.774 

24,024,869 

1814 

64,776,381 

35.814,539 

19,312.659 

9,667,217 

28,979.876 

The  Bank  of  Ëagland  therefore  put  into  circulation, 
from  1797  to  1814,  notes  to  the  amount  of  28,976,876/., 
and  assisted  the  Government  by  taking  Exchequer-bills 
to  the  value  of  30^000,000/.  Independently  of  these 
notes  issued  by  the  Bank  of  England,  the  private  banks 
issued  also  a  very  large  amount  on  their  own  account. 

Upon  the  conclusion  of  the  peace  in  1814,  the  Bank 
prepared  for  the  execution  ofthat  stipulation  in  the  Act 
of  1797»  which  made  the  notes  of  the  Bank  of  England 
cease  to  be  legal  money  six  months  afler  the  conclufiioa 
of  peace,  and  determined  that  the  subsequent  issue  of 
notea  should  not  be  under  the  value  of  5/. 

Among  the  documents  appended  to  the  first  Report  of 
the  Committee  of  Inquiry  u[)on  the  State  of  Agriculture, 
are  the  following  details. 

The  Directors  of  the  Bank  resolved,  that  before  the 
Bank  resumed  its  pa\'ments  in  gold,  it  was  necessary  that 
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the  debt  of  the  Government  to  the  Bank-^that  is  to  sar^ 
the  amount  of  the  Exchequer-bills,  either  by  adrance  or 
purchase — should  be  reduced  to  20,000,000/.  ;  and  in  fact, 
notwithstanding  the  renewal  of  the  war  in  1815,  thia 
debt  did  not  exceed,  in  the  month  of  February  1816, 
19,800,000/. 

However,  at  the  commencement  of  1816,  Parliament 
authorized  the  Government  to  add  to  its  debt  to  the 
Bank,  because  it  was  in  need  of  money,  in  consequence 
of  the  suppression  of  the  war  taxes,  and  because  the  time 
was  unfavourable  for  contracting  a  loan. 

At  the  commencement  of  18l7j  the  3  per  cent,  funds 
were  only  at  63,  and  the  country  continuing  in  great  dis- 
trefts.  Parliament  resorted  to  its  usual  expedient  of  au- 
thorizing a  new  issue  of  Exchequer-bills  for  the  encou- 
ragement of  public  works.  The  payments  in  specie  could 
not  be  resumed  by  the  Bank  ;  but  towards  the  close  of  the 
year  the  funds  rose  from  63  to  82,  and  the  foreign  ex- 
changes being  favourable  to  this  country,  the  Bank  accu- 
miilatcd  a  large  treasure  in  gold,  although  their  circula- 
tion was  between  twenty-seven  and  twenty-nine  millions, 
and  there  appeared  to  exist  no  doubt  that  the  Bank  would 
be  able  to  resume  its  payments  in  cash  in  July  1818. 

The  Bank  had  been  so  confident  of  its  ability  to  resume 
its  cash  payments,  before  that  period,  that  in  the  months 
of  April  and  September  1817  it  publicly  announced  its  in- 
tention to  pay  a  very  large  proportion  of  its  notes. 

In  the  financial  arrangement  for  the  year,  it  was  thought 
expedient  to  provide  for  a  still  further  reduction  of  un- 
funded debt;  and  a  loan  was  contracted  by  the  Govern- 
ment, payable  either  in  money  or  Exchequer-bills,  to  the 
amount  of  thirty  millions  in  the  whole  ;  of  which  it  was 
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estimated  that  eight  or  nine  millions  might  be  appro- 
priated to  repayments  to  the  Bank  at  the  rate,  if  possible, 
of  about  one  million  per  month. 

The  portion  of  this  loan,  which  was  to  be  paid  in  money, 
Qot  having  been  so  at  the  periods  at  first  intended,  the 
Bank  could  not  comply  with  the  law  ;  but  the  whole  sum 
was  repaid  to  the  Bank  before  the  5th  of  April  1819. 

The  following  table  gives  the  amount  of  Exchequer- 
bills,  of  those  in  the  possession  of  the  Bank,  and  of  the 
amount  of  bank-notes,  from  1815  to  1820. 


Amnont  of  Ex. 

AraounlofEi.     Amount  of 

Amount  of 

Total  of  tuuill. 

tan. 

cbequrr-billj 

chequCT-blllt 

buk.DoU«  of 

not»  iu  ctrcu. 

each  year. 

In  pMtcuioii  of 
the  Bank. 

U.  and  abore. 

der  il. 

Ution. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1815 

46,719,432 

24,955.8.10 

17,447,354 

i),5  76,695 

27.024.040 

1816 

81.006,685 

27»ï22,8J5 

l?,972,.'>lf; 

y,lU3,338 

27,075,854 

1817 

62Mh,\-2i 

2(t,3(>Ü,3(H)i 

1'2JÜ1;{U9 

7,998,599 

:W),f)99,lMJ8 

181S 

4H.8ri;2«tö 

28,08  7, H(>5 

19.0D3.036 

7.50«i,782 

26,(j»IU.H38 

1819 

41,y:î9.»79 

25Mf^^3*) 

1»^»1,0M 

7^76^90 

25,(i57,tiH* 

Such  was  the  position  of  the  Bank  of  England  when 
the  Government  reduced  its  debt  to  the  Bank  to  nearly 
20,000,000/.,  and  the  latter  was  enabled  to  resume  its 
payments  In  gold. 

The  Government,  however,  which  since  1798  coined 
little  bullion,  since  the  notes  of  the  Bank  had  become 
legal  currency,  commenced  in  1817  to  coin  money,  in 
order  to  meet  the  necessity  caused  by  the  suppression  of 
all  notes  under  the  value  of  5/.,  issued  by  the  Bank  of 
England,  as  well  as  by  all  other  banks. 
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Table  of  the  quantity  of  Gold  and  Silver  coined  in  Engiaail 
fnm  1790  /o  1819  inclusive. 


Yêsn. 

Gold  coined. 

Silver  coined. 

ToUl, 

£ 

£ 

£ 

17W 

2,66<t^2l 

None. 

2,660.521 

I7»t 

2.4S6JU6 

None. 

2.456^6« 

17Jtt 

1.171*863 

25 

1.171.888 

1793 

»,747,430 

None. 

2,747,4.10 

17ÎM 

S,â58v8(M 

None. 

2.55S.894 

1795 

493.416 

203 

493,709 

1796 

464.680 

None. 

404,680 

1797 

2,000.297 

None. 

2.0O0;297 

17M 

2.967.504 

None. 

2,967.504 

17» 

449.961 

None. 

449.961 

1800 

189.9.17 

None. 

189,937 

1»01 

450^242 

53 

450,a»5 

1808 

437.018 

62 

437.080 

180S 

596.444 

72 

596,516 

1804 

718.396 

77 

718.473 

18U6     ; 

54,668 

182 

54,850 

isoe 

405,105 

None. 

405,105 

1»H)7 

None. 

T08 

108 

1806 

371,744 

None. 

371,744 

1809 

298,946 

114 

299.060 

1810 

316.935 

120 

317,055 

1811 

312.263 

None. 

312,26.1 

1813 

None. 

.12 

52 

i8ia 

519,723 

89 

519.811 

1814 

None, 

161 

161 

1815 

None 

None. 

None. 

181« 

None. 

I,8<ttjî51 

1.8(15.251 

1817 

4,275,3;î7 

2,13C,.^J7 

6,711.634 

1818 

2,K62,.173 

576,279 

3,438.652 

1819 

3.574 

1.267,272 

1,270,846 

It  is  seen  by  this  table  that  the  Govemmeat  continued 
to  coin  very  little  money  after  1 798»  notwithstanding  the 
continual  state  of  war  in  which  the  country  was  engaged  ; 
and  that  it  did  not  recommence  to  coin,  untU  required  by 
the  operation  of  the  law  which  ordered  the  Bank  of 
England  to  pay  in  gold  the  notes  which  it  had  in  circu- 
lation. 

The  resumption  of  these  pajTnents,  and  the  suppression 
of  all  bank-notes  imder  the  value  of  5/.,  were 
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dered  by  Parliament  in  1819.  Gold  was  the  only  legal 
money,  and  silver  might  be  refused  in  payment  of  any  sum 
above  2/. 

All  the  witnesses  examined  by  the  Committee  agree  that, 
since  the  resumption  of  the  pajinent  in  gold  of  the  bank- 
notes in  1819  and  during  the  years  1820  and  1821,  com- 
merce and  the  country  generally  suffered  greatly. 

The  following  table  shows  the  quantity  of  Excliequer- 
bills  in  circulation,  of  those  possessed  by  the  Bonk,  and  of 
the  bank-notes  in  circulation. 


Tewt. 

Amount  of  Ei- 
ch equer.bilti 
each  year. 

Acnounl  of  Es- 
chf«|ueT.bll)i  In 

the  Bank. 

Anoant  at 

buh1c-note> 

Df  5t,  and 

upwanla. 

Amount  of 
bank-notes 

Total  of 

bank-notM 

Ineirculatiou. 

1820 
1821 
1822 

£ 
33,700,988 
32,7ifi,123 

36,645,240 

£ 
20,826,447 
17,214.325 

15,450,958 

£ 
17,830,050 
17,875,110 

17,464,790 

£ 
G,723,110 
2,574,210 
861,640 

£ 
24,553,160 
20,449,320 
18,326,430 

By  this  table  it  is  seen  that  the  Government  had  reduced 
its  debt  to  the  Bank  from  36,000,000/.,  to  which  it  had 
amounted  in  1814,  to  15,000,000/.  ;  and  that  the  Bank,  pay- 
ing its  notes  in  gold,  withdrew  from  circulation  all  under 
5/.,  since  these,  which  amounted  in  1814  to  9,500,000/., 
were  in  1822  reduced  to  861,G40/. 

The  Government,  in  order  to  make  good  the  deficiency 
in  the  circulation  caused  by  the  withdrawal  of  the  notes, 
continued  to  coin  specie.  Tlie  following  table  shows  what 
quantity  was  struck  from  1820  to  1822. 


Yean. 

Gold  coined. 

Silver  coined. 

Total. 

1H20 
1821 
1822 

£ 
649,516 
9,520,758 
5,356.787 

£ 

847,717 

433,68<> 

31,430 

£ 

1,797,233 
9,954,444 
5,388^17 

0  2 
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AU  the  witnesses  agree  also  in  stating  to  the  Committei 
that  agriculttire,  manufactures  and  commerce  sufièred 
vercly  during  these  three  years;  and  that  the  cause  ofthi 
mischief  that  had  arisen  was  attributed  to  the  withdrami 
from  circulation  of  the  notes  under  5/.  by  all  the  bank% 
although  the  Government  had  caused  to  be  struck,  as 
above,  more  than  1 7,000,000/.  in  specie.  The  Parliament 
then  allowed  the  banks  to  issue  notes  anew,  under  the 
value  of  5/.,  until  February  3, 1826. 

The  Bank  of  England  did  not  immediately  issue  an; 
more;  but  a  commercial  crisis  occurring  in  1825,  and  the 
specie  in  the  Bank  being  nearly  exhausted,  it  was  obliged 
to  make  a  fresh  issue  of  notes  towards  the  close  of  1 825. 

The  following  is  a  continuation  of  the  table  given  above; 


} 


Yean. 


1823 
lf«24 
1825 


APKninlof  Ex- 


Amount  of  lÊt. 

cb«qu«.blU«  In 
potwkw 
>r  the  Bulk, 


£ 

3K,0}i4.514 
33,101J!33 


£ 
13.208,597 
II, 7!)  1, 74» 
12,269,5.14 


Amount  of 
bank.notcf 

of  SJ.  nod 
UpKirdi. 


£ 
18.899,188 
19.WHÎ,726 
18,87.3,69« 


Anount  of 
btnkjsotct 
oiMi«' W. 


£ 
683,100 
486,600 
416,880 


Tbt»lof 

bank^iuatM 

In  drcaicboci. 


X 
1 9,^82*348 
S0.S93,SS6 
19,S90;5TOl 


The  Government  continued  to  coin  specie,  to  replace' 
notes  under  5/,,  the  issue  of  which  was  prohibited  in  1 826j 
The  following  table  shows  the  quantity  of  money  coined. 


Yews. 

Gold  coined. 

Silver  coined- 

Total. 

1823 
1M24 
1825 

759,748 

4,065,075 
4,5804119 

JE 
285,271 
282,070 
417,535 

JE 
1,045,019 
4,347,145 
4,948,454 

The  Bank  of  England,  having  been  upon  the  point  of 
suspending  payment  during  the  crisis  of  1825  and  If 
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issued,  towards  the  close  of  1825,  notes  under  the  value  of 
5/.  ;  and  the  act  of  1819  was  modified  in  a  very  essential 
mantier,  rendering  Bank  of  England  notes  legal  money 
throughout  the  kingdom,  at  the  same  time  that  payment 
in  gold  could  only  be  demanded  at  London. 

Private  banks,  consisting  of  more  than  six  partners,  were 
permitted,  except  in  London  ;  because  out  of  450  private 
banks,  230  had  failed  in  the  interval  from  the  peace  to 
the  crisis  of  1825,  which  was  termed  the  panic. 

From  1826  to  18^6  the  operation  of  the  act  continued 
without  interruption.  Bank  of  England  notes  had  become 
legal  money  in  the  interior  of  the  kingdom,  and  private 
banks  were  not  obliged  to  provide  themselves  with  so 
large  a  quantity  of  gold  as  they  had  been  from  1819  to 
1826.  Notes  under  5/.  value  were  no  longer  issued,  and 
the  Government  continued  to  coin  gold  and  silver,  whilst 
it  reduced  its  debt  to  the  Bank  still  further.  The  follow- 
ing table  shows  the  amount  of  Bank  of  England  notes  in 
circulation  from  1826  to  1836. 


Amoont  at 

Amount  Qf 

TfOUof 

Tcarl. 

bajitnotei  of  it. 

b«ak-D0tM  unùet 

bank-note«  in  ctr. 

«nd  lipwardi. 

,W. 

cuUtioD, 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1826 

20,884.040 

1,367,560 

32,251,600 

1H27 

2t*,84347ü 

668,910 

3 1,5 12.480 

1S2S 

20,638,970 

410,81>0 

91,039,860 

1829 

ia,294^7 

357.170 

1  »,651,507 

IftSO 

20,174^00 

330,550 

20,494,850 

ISJl 

l«,7tW,934 

306,900 

iy,070,824 

1833 

17;W7;W(> 

S98^!HI 

17,*H!i.'iJ30 

1833 

l»<.58l,(HiO 

999.140 

18,876,200 

1H34 

18^4,500 

987,310 

18,571,810 

IS35 

17,867,000 

985.000 

l«,153,ü«0 

183« 

l7fi9»J0W 

The  following  table  shows  the  quantity  of  money  coined 
during  this  period. 
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Yew*. 

Gold  coined. 

Sflvcr  coined. 

Tût»î. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1826 

5,8»<t,16l 

608,605 

fî^u.JMÎ« 

\m 

2^12.e36 

33,019 

2;;  15,655 

1838 

1  ,(N»«/i59 

lrt,i«8 

I.(ri4,»l7 

1829 

3.416,754 

108^59 

2,55 '1,013 

1830 

ä.387,881 

151 

2,r?8rt,<W3 

1831 

587,949 

SS.696 

621.615 

1832 

3./30.757 

145 

3,730,902 

1893 

1,225^69 

145 

1.225,414 

1834 

6ß.949 

432,775 

499,724 

1835 

1,109,718 

146,685 

1456,383 

Thus  during  the  eighteen  years  which  elapsed  from  1 799 
to  1816,  there  was  only  epecie  coined  to  the  value  of 
5,000,000/.;  and  from  1817  to  1835,  a  space  of  nineteen 
years,  more  than  63,000,000/.  was  coined.  To  this  trans- 
ition from  the  paper  money  of  the  Bank  of  England  to 
gold,  as  legal  money,  have  been  attributed  the  various  cala- 
mities which  befel  agriculture,  manufactures  and  commerce 
since  the  peace  of  1815  ;  and  the  Committee  charged  with 
the  Inquiry  respecting  Agriculture  sought  to  ascertain  how 
far  the  complaints  of  the  country  against  the  effect  of  that 
act  were  well  founded. 
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SPFECTS  OF  THE  TRANSITION,  IN  1797)  FROM  SPECIE 
TO  BANK  PAPER  MONEY',  AND  OF  THE  RETURN  TO 
CASH  PAYMENTS  IN  1819. 

Lord  Radnor  and  a  number  of  witnesses  deposed,  that 
two  years  after  the  act  of  1797  came  into  operation, 
and  that  the  notes  of  the  Bank  of  England  became 
legal  money,  prices  generaüy  began  to  rise,  and  con- 
tinued to  do  so  till  1814,  when  the  Bank  prepared  to  pay 
in  gold.  In  order  to  be  able  to  execute  this  project,  the 
Bank  restricted  the  circulation  of  its  notes  up  to  1817,  by 
reducing  them  from  29,000,000/.  to  27,000,000/.  The 
private  banks,  which  are  always  regulated  by  the  Bank 
of  England,  then  reduced  theirs  also,  as  will  be  seen  by 
this  table. 


few». 

AiiHNint  of  pri. 
in  drcuUtlon. 

Incicaie  or  dlœlnatloa. 

1815 

1816 

£ 
19,011,000 
15,096,000 

Dimiitutioa  of  20  per  cent,  on  IBIS. 

This  diminution  of  twenty  per  cent,  on  the  amount  of 
private  bank-notes  from  1815  to  1817,  the  same  'U'itnesscs 
observe,  led  to  a  still  greater  decrease  in  the  number  of 
bills  of  exchange,  and  at  that  period  the  prices  of  all  ar- 
ticles fell  considerably  from  the  rate  they  had  attained 
during  the  war.    The  Bank,  not  resuming  its  payments 
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in  gold,  as  it  bad  announced,  increased  the  number  of  ita 
bank-notes  in  circulation,  and  the  prirate  banks  did  the 
tj  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  table. 


1817 
1818 


£ 
15.898,000 
20,307,000 


4 


IncresM  on  the  prt*xdiB§  jtfU,  5  per 
F.  I»  -  »  *•  V'* 


This  increased  circulation  occaûoned  an  increase  in  the 
price  of  everything. 

In  1819  the  Bank  resumed  its  pa}inents  in  gold,  and 
diminished  the  circulation  of  its  bank-notes  to  nearly  the 
whole  amount  of  those  under  5/.,  which  the  law  ordered 
to  be  suppressed  :  the  private  banks  again  followed  this 
example. 

Number  of  the  notet  of  private  banks  in  circulation  from 
1819/0  1821. 


Yo», 

KmarnktafiL 
In  eiiràiatk». 

Itict«a(«  or  dlaitiUtii». 

1819 
1820 

1831 

£ 

15,701,338 
10,â76;245 

8;256,180 

Diminution  on  the  preceding  year,  23  per  cent. 
..                »               n    32  percent. 
.t               «                »    22  per  cent. 

At  the  period  of  this  contraction  of  the  circtilation  of 
bank-notes,  a  fall  also  took  place  in  the  price  of  goods  of 
every  kind. 

The  circulation  of  notes  under  5/.  was  then  provision- 
ally permitted;  and  although  the  Bank  of  England  did 
not  take  advantage  of  this  permission  until  towards  the 
commencement  of  1826,  private  banks  immediately  in- 
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creased  their  circulation,  from  the  facility  of  passing  these 
QOteS;  as  is  proved  hj  the  subjoined  tabic. 


Y««n. 

Amount  of  pri. 
*»(t  bank-notn 
in  circulation. 

iDcrMM  or  dimißuUaa. 

1823 
1833 
18];4 
1823 

£ 

8,416,830 

8,821,074 

11,141,428 

14,73I,16S 

Itîcrease  on  1821,    2  per  cent. 
19Ü2,    5       „ 
1823, 26       „ 
1824, 32       ,. 

In  the  year  1825  the  prosperity  of  the  country  appeared 
to  increase  in  an  extraordinary  manner  ;  speculations  mul- 
tiplied Mithout  end,  prices  rose  enormously,  and  the  wit- 
nesses attribute  this  movement  to  the  increase  of  Bank 
paper,  although  they  agree  that  other  causes  contributed 
to  this  result. 

The  time  now  approached  when  the  issue  of  notes  under 
51.  should  ceaae,  and  the  payment  of  such  as  were  then 
abroad  was  to  be  made  in  gold  ;  about  this  period  occurred 
the  commercial  crisis  of  1825  and  1826.  Private  banks 
reduced  the  circulation  of  their  notes,  and  many  of  them 
stopped  payment.  All  these  evils  were  attributed  to  the 
operation  of  the  act  respecting  notes  under  5/.,  which 
forced  the  banks  to  reduce  their  circulation,  as  shown  in 
the  following  table. 


^ 


Yt«. 

Anumnt  of  pri- 
va U'  buikuiulcj 
in  circulation. 

IncretM  or  diailquticw. 

182« 

£ 

o;î7fl,ioo 

Diminutioa  on  1625,  3&  per  cent. 

Prices,  which  had  risen,  again  fell.      From   1826  to 
1836  the  private  banks  did  not  increase  the  amount  of 
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ttmata»  'mned  b]r  the  Bank  offingiaiid)  in- 

Ae  ciirubitioa  of  thdr  own  ;  andy  towaids  I83€, 

It  «ttt  Boffident,  according  to  the  state- 

>ct  te  vitasMes,  to  oocmmmi  anse  in  prices. 
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of  nota  of  tie  private  bank»  m  dr- 
1827  to  1836. 
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Tan. 

tâftfmt^ÊÊés». 

«#ihl||ycfc 

£ 

iai7 

9.9KS.300 

MM 

•      '       '*      '■j^ 

10.1«l,476 

ta» 

MM 

SeetWtoliL 

^«^MivS. 

S.13IJ6Î7 
7.00(MIOO 

MU 

^~k.«Wi^dL 

7«90(MNlO 

im 

< 

X 

WttUùs. 

18S3 

MK^m 

Uli^l 

10,159.104 

IflM 

Wj»s 

s.i«;i73 

10^8C«M 

1«S 

MH30 

iJM^i 

1I,1S«,4I4 

18M 

M14,1»1 

9,S8MM 

19,J(lti.l9e 

Thus,  although  the  Bank  of  England  has  since  1626 
diminished  the  circulation  of  its  notes,  the  joint-stock 
banks  have  continually  increased  that  of  their  own  paper. 

Lord  Ashburton,  the  head  of  the  family  of  Baring,  and 
a  member  of  the  House  of  Lords,  was  summoned  before 
the  Committee  of  Agricultural  Inquiry,  and,  with  the  per- 
mission of  the  Upper  House,  replied  to  the  questions  put 
to  him.  The  following  is  an  analysis  of  his  opinion  on 
the  rise  and  fall  of  prices. 

Price  is  a  quantity  of  either  metal  or  other  article  esta- 
blished by  law  as  a  means  of  measuring  value.  Thus 
the  price  of  every  article  varies  from  two  causes  ;  ûnX, 
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in  proportion  to  its  demand  and  eupply;  and  secondly, 
to  those  of  the  metal  or  article  in  which  payment  is  made. 

For  example,  the  price  of  corn  is  regulated,  first,  by  its 
greater  or  less  quantity,  proportioned  to  its  demand  ;  and 
secondly,  by  the  greater  or  less  quantity  of  the  precioua 
metals,  which  serve  as  measures  of  its  value. 

In  fact,  all  variations  in  price  depend,  first,  on  the 
quantity  of  the  article  in  demand  ;  and  secondly,  on  that 
of  the  article  which,  according  to  law,  serves  as  the  mea- 
sure  of  value. 

If  Europe  requires  for  her  transactions  100  millions  in 
gold,  and  to  these  are  added  another  100  millions  in  paper 
money,  which  pass  current  for  the  value  of  gold,  the  same 
effect  is  produced  as  if  new  mines  were  discovered  ;  that 
is  to  say,  money  being  twice  as  abundant  as  is  necessary, 
more  must  be  given  for  an  article  than  was  paid  previ- 
oua  to  the  addition  of  the  100  millions  of  paper  money 
to  the  100  millions  of  gold. 

The  same  takes  place  if  gold  entirely  disappears,  and 
bank>notcs  are  substituted.  If  more  are  issued  than  the 
transactions  of  the  country  require,  the  price  of  every- 
thing is  increased  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  value  of  money 
is  depreciated,  because  more  money  has  to  be  paid  than 
before  for  any  given  purchase.  This  rise  is  nominal,  for 
the  value  of  commodities  has  not  altered  in  relation  to  one 
another,  but  they  have  changed  in  relation  to  the  value 
of  money. 

By  this  one  fact,  all  the  contracta  made  previous  to 
such  excessive  issue  of  money  are  altered  in  their  fulfil- 
ment. The  farmer,  whose  rent  had  stood  at  100/.  a  year, 
in  paying  this  100/.  when  money  has  doubled  in  quantity, 
pays  in  fact  less  than  he  really  owes  ;   the  landowners; 
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The  state  of  war  in  which  the  coustrj  was  involved  lor 
so  long  a  time  great]  j  contributed  to  advance  prices  ; 
for  war  prevents  importation,  and  tends  to  promote  the 
exportation  of  a  considerable  quantity  of  agncultural  pro- 
duce for  the  feeding  and  clothing  the  troops.  In  addition  to 
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this,  it  must  be  remarked  that  sufficient  attention  was  not 
given  to  the  value  of  the  loans  made  and  expended  by 
Gfovemment  at  that  period,  ali  of  which  favoured  specu- 
lations, and  in  consequence  advanced  prices,  Sixty^ 
seventy,  eighty  and  one  hundred  millions,  which  the 
Government  borrowed  and  expended  each  year  (inclu- 
ding the  taxes)  necessarily  increased  the  value  of  all  coda- 
modities.  This  effect  may  be  judged  of  by  what  has  just 
happened.  Last  year  ten  to  twelve  millions  were  bor- 
rowed, and  distributed  as  an  indemnification  among  the 
West  India  proprietors.  As  the  ordinary  channels  of  in- 
vestment did  not  immediately  suffice  for  their  sudden  in- 
crease of  fortune,  they  embarked  in  all  kinds  of  Specula- 
tion, and  principally  in  railroads,  seizing  every  occasion 
of  investing  or  spending  their  money.  This  is  a  picture 
of  what  existed  during  the  war,  at  the  period  of  the  great 
loans  and  expenditure  of  the  Government. 

The  Committee  in  another  sitting  put  many  questions  to 
the  same  witness,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  to  what  extent 
paper  was  depreciated  by  the  peace.  The  following  was 
the  substance  of  his  replies. 

Not  only  is  it  very  difficult  to  determine  up  to  what 
point  the  different  operations  of  the  Bank  have  produced 
the  depreciation  of  paper  and  the  rise  of  prices,  but  it  is 
still  more  so  to  decide  what  that  de{)reciation  was  at  the 
time  when  the  Bank  returned  to  cash  payments.  It  is 
certain  that  the  Bank  was  very  strong,  and  although  other 
causes  operated  to  produce  the  change,  they  cannot  have 
had  the  effect  of  reducing  the  value  of  the  pound  sterling 
to  seventeen  French  franca,  wluch  took  place  during  the 
last  years  of  the  war,  whilst  at  I  he  present  time  it  is  equal 
to  twenty-six  francs. 
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When,  in  1811,  a  debate  took  place  as  to  whether  it 
was  desirable  to  return  to  a  gold  ctirrency,  Mr.  Thornton 
gave  a  just  idea  of  the  practical  effect  of  this  depreciation 
upon  commercial  affairs.  This  was  exaggerated  at  40  or 
50  per  cent.,  but  it  exceeded  30  per  cent.,  and  from  the 
year  1811  to  the  peace  it  increased  10  per  cent. 

In  the  official  documents  we  find  that  the  ounce  of 
gold,  fixed  by  the  law  of  1819  at  Bl.  17«.  lO^rf.,  as  the  stan- 
dard of  the  monetary  system,  was  in  1801  worth  41.  5s,  ; 
in  leil,  41.  16a.  Î  and  in  1814  was  equal  to  5/.  5».  In 
consequence,  the  pound  sterling  in  paper,  which  at  pre- 
sent is  worth  twenty  shillings  in  gold,  was  worth — 

«.   d. 

In   1814 14  10 

1811 16     3 

1801 18     4 

1797 20    0 

The  preparations  of  the  Dank  of  England  to  return  to 
cash  payments,  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  1 797>  were 
not  the  sole  cause  of  the  fall  of  prices.  It  is  necessary 
to  take  into  account  the  cessation  of  the  great  expenses 
incurred  by  the  Government  for  war,  and  the  sudden  re- 
moval of  all  obstructions  to  communication  with  other 
parts  of  the  world  where  prices  were  much  more  moderate, 
which  obliged  Englaml  to  lower  her  prices,  and  to  bring 
her  productions  cheaper  to  market. 

The  same  witness  was  asked,  if  the  bill  of  1819,  which 
caused  a  return  to  a  gold  currency,  appeared  to  him  a 
just  measure.  He  replied  that  that  measure  was  one  of 
necessity,  for  from  1815  to  1819  there  were  great  fluctua- 
tions in  prices,  but  the  influence  of  the  Bank  was  always 
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over- rated  ;  often  was  it  on  the  point  of  resuming  cash  pay- 
mentS)  at  which  periods  it  diminished  the  circulation  of 
its  notes,  in  order  to  lower  the  price  of  the  gold  which  it 
required.  Id  1819  there  was  one  general  clamour  to  put 
an  end  to  such  a  state  of  things  ;  and  the  better  to  effect 
this,  Parliament,  influenced  by  the  public  voice,  and  de- 
ceived by  the  writings  of  several  political  economists,  such 
as  Messrs.  Huskisson,  Horner  and  Ricardo,  who  con- 
tended that  the  depreciation  of  paper  was  only  34  to  5  per 
cent.,  passed  the  bill  which  fixed  the  value  of  gold  at 
3i.  !?#.  lOgd.  sterling  per  ounce,  as  in  1797' 

The  depreciation  of  paper  being  from  30  to  40  per 
cent.,  this  bill  was  a  great  injustice,  and  overthrew  many 
fortunes.  Contracts  made  in  a  depreciated  currency  had 
to  be  paid  in  gold.  Those  proprietors  whose  lands  were 
burdened  with  charges  had  30  or  40  per  cent,  more  to 
pay,  and  the  farmers  were  in  the  same  condition  with  re- 
gard to  their  farms.  The  interest  of  the  public  debt  and 
the  taxes  were  increased  in  the  same  proportion  ;  in  short, 
this  revolution  in  affairs  was  the  reverse  of  that  which  had 
taken  place  from  1797  to  1815,  and  it  occurred  suddenly, 
whilst  the  former  had  taken  place  imperceptibly,  the  ào- 
preciation  only  advancing  very  regularly  from  2  to  3  per 
cent,  a  year  from  1797  to  1815.  This  last  revolution  was 
wholly  in  favour  of  creditors,  and  against  debtors  ;  and  it 
happened  that  persons  who  were  rich  in  the  amount  of 
goods  which  they  possessed,  found  themselves  ruined  by 
this  bill,  if  they  owed  any  money  upon  them,  for  their  debt 
was  immediately  increased  from  30  to  40  per  cent.,  the 
price  of  their  commodities  being  lowered  in  the  same  pro- 
portion. 

Parliament  was  then  in  a  complete  state  of  ignorance  as 
to  the  consequences  of  the  act  which  it  had  passed,  and 
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nothing  proves  this  more  than  the  debates  of  that  period. 
In  recalling  these  to  recollection,  we  are  astonished  it 
seeing:  men  of  good  sense  deceived  so  grossly. 

Half  Europe  then  adopted  the  same  course.  Roaû 
had  a  paper  depreciated  from  4  to  1,  Austria  from  5  to  2. 
These  governments  were  skilful  enough  so  to  manage  this 
depreciation  as  not  to  commit  any  injustice  in  their  seve- 
ral transactions. 

Parliament  did  not  take  into  consideration  the  great 
moral  and  political  questions  connected  with  this  subject, 
its  alteration  in  contracts,  its  effect  upon  production,  and 
that  combination  of  effects  so  well  comprehended  by  other 
governments. 

The  transition  from  a  paper  to  a  metallic  currencr 
throughout  a  considerable  portion  of  Europe,  is  one  cause 
of  the  great  fluctuations  which  then  took  place  in  the 
value  of  gold,  compared  with  that  of  other  commodities. 
In  reality  this  cause  had  raised  it  greatly,  since  a  consi- 
derable portion  of  the  money  disappeared  upon  the  sup- 
pression of  the  paper  ;  and  this  cause  still  more  augmented 
the  difference  between  paper  and  gold  in  England,  or,  in 
other  terms,  augmented  the  depreciation. 

The  Chairman  asked  the  same  witness,  if  he  thought 
that  gold  was  preferable  to  silver  as  the  sole  legal  money, 
to  which  the  latter  replied  as  follows. 

In  England,  gold  has  been  adopted  as  the  sole  legal 
money,  but  the  facility  there  is  of  stealing  it  renders  this 
money  very  dangerous,  and  if  only  one  metal  is  to  be 
adopted,  silver  is  preferable,  and  it  would  be  desirable  to 
allow  payments  in  silver,  notwithstanding  the  dangers 
consequent  on  all  kind  of  changes.  The  Bank  would  act 
with  more  confidence,  and  would  be  able  to  meet  all  exi- 
gencies with  a  less  considerable  deposit  of  specie.     All 
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subordiaate  establishments  would  infallibly  partake  in  this 
increased  security. 

The  Americans,  afler  much  consideration,  have  per- 
Tnitted  a  silver  currency,  to  carry  which  into  effect  they 
have  increased  the  nominal  value  of  gold. 

Exclusive  payment  in  gold  is  a  good  system  in  pros- 
perity ;  but  in  times  of  war  or  trouble,  gold  disappear- 
ing, the  country  would  remain  embarrassed,  and  be  obliged 
to  return  to  paper  issues. 

Mr.  Sanders,  in  reply  to  the  same  question,  said,  that  in 
adopting  gold  as  the  only  legal  standard,  the  country  is 
obliged  to  export  silver  in  order  to  buy  gold  ;  whilst,  if 
silver  was  the  legal  money,  gold  would  not  be  exported  to 
purchase  it. 

Mr.  Haggard,  for  thirty-one  years  a  clerk  in  the  Bank 
of  England,  and  for  eighteen  years  at  the  head  of  the  Bul- 
lion-ofBce,  replied  to  various  questions  put  to  him  on  the 
eame  subject  as  follows. 

It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance  in  history,  that  from  the 
time  of  William  the  Conqueror  until  1334  there  were  no 
fluctuations  in  the  monetary  system  ;  but  as  soon  as  gold 
was  admitted,  together  with  silver,  as  legal  money,  great 
variations  took  place  in  the  weight  and  in  the  value  of  the 
different  coins.  From  the  year  1050  to  1345,  the  weight 
of  the  silver  penny  was  22^  grains  : 

In  1346  this  weight  was  altered  to  20|  grains. 
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Great  alterations  took  place  at  this  period  in  the  weight 
and  value  of  money.     Henry  the  Eighth  suppressed  the 
Tower  pound  and  adopted  the  pound  Troy  ;  and  Elizabeth 
caused  to  be  struckj  up  to  the  year  1601,  the  silver  poundj 
Troy  of  GO  shillings.     From  1601  to  1816  it  was  coined  at! 
62  shillings;  from  1816  to  the  present  day  at  6G  shilUngs^j 
or  5*.  6d.  the  ounce  of  silver. 

In  1602,  gold  was  to  silver  as  1 1  to  1  ;  in  1688  as  13,  and] 
at  the  present  day  aa  15^  to  1. 

The  value  of  gold  therefore  is,  comparatively  to  that  of] 
silver,  40  per  cent,  higher  than  it  was  in  1603. 

Thus  the  two  metals  cannot  at  one  and  the  same  time 
constitute  the  money  standard  ;.  for  beside  the  variations 
which  they  experience  in  the  course  of  time,  in  relation  to 
one  another,  they  are  also  subject  to  variations,  like  all  ' 
other  merchandize,  as  cotton  or  coffee,  because  there  are 
times  when  there  is  a  great  demand  for  gold  ;  and  if 
from  this  cause  silver  bears  a  value  of  10  per  cent,  lesa 
than  that  of  gold,  debtors  will  make  all  their  payments  ia 
silver,  and  will  thus  derive  an  unjust  advantage. 

Gold,  adopted  aa  the  sole  money,  has  therefore  the  great 
inconvenience  of  being  subject  to  great  variations,  and  in 
consequence  a  bad  standard  of  other  values  ;  since  the  law 
rendering  it  fixed,  the  variations  it  experiences  are  trans- 
ferred to  other  values.  It  is  not  so  with  silver,  which 
is  the  legal  money  of  all  the  rest  of  the  world  ;  the  de- 
mands for  it  are  never  so  extensive  compared  with  the 
quantity  in  circulation,  and  it  varies  less  in  price. 

At  present  the  law  does  not  force  the  acceptance  in 
payment  of  more  than  2/.  sterling  in  silver. 

The  witness  was  asked  why  English  gold  seems  always 
to  bear  a  higher  value  in  exchanges  than  silver.     He  re- 
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pliedj  that  gold  is  coined  with  small  money-dues,  whilst 
those  of  silver  are  heavy  ;  in  fact,  the  official  documents 
give  the  following  results  : — 

100/.  sterling  in  gold  coined  in  sovereigns  pay*  14». 
3-749rf.;  in  half-sovereigns,  16s.  10'247rf;  100/.  sterling  in 
silver  coined  in  half-crowns  pay  21.  48.  9'B7d.  ;  in  shiUings, 
21.  16».  9'818rf.  ;  in  sixpences,  3/.  5*.  'JS'jHd. 

As  several  witnesses  argued  that  the  commercial  crisis 
of  1825  had  been  caused  hy  the  importation  of  gold,  Loj-d 
Ashburton  replied  as  follows  to  the  diflereot  questions  put 
to  him  on  this  subject. 

Since  the  return  to  gold  in  1819  there  has  been  no  po- 
sitive deficiency  of  it;  but  although  in  1825  the  Bank  did 
not  stop  payment  in  gold,  it  was  bo  near  it,  that  its  escape 
was  not  a  thing  to  boast  of. 

It  has  been  thought  that  the  commercial  crisis  of  1825, 
which  caused  the  withdrawal  of  gold  by  the  Bank  of  En- 
gland, was  occasioned  by  the  exportation  of  that  metal  : 
no  such  thing  ;  it  was  caused  by  the  stoppage  nf  a  great 
number  of  banks,  which  destroyed  confidence  in  their  col- 
leagues, however  sound  they  might  be.  These  last  fur- 
nished themselves  with  gold  since  1824,  to  be  able  to  meet 
the  daily  payments  which  were  demanded  of  them  in  con- 
sequence of  the  suppression  of  notes  under  5/.  At  the 
commencement  of  the  crisis  there  was  more  gold  in  the 
Bank  than  at  present,  the  proof  of  which  is  as  follows  ; — 

In  March  1823  there  was  13,810,000/.  sterling. 
June  „         „       12,887,000/. 

September    „        „       11,787,000/. 
December     „         „       10,721,000/. 

*  Since  1826  the  |>ound  weighs  1  è  grain  more  than  formerly. 
d2 
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In  March  1825   there  was    8,779,000^. 

June  „         „         6,400,000/. 

September    „         „         3,634,000/. 

December  „  „  1,260,000/. 
and  it  is  seen  by  the  Report  of  the  Committee  appointed 
by  the  Government,  that  there  was  no  longer  any  ;  and  on 
this  account,  in  the  act  of  1836,  it  was  stated,  that  as  long 
as  the  Bank,  when  required,  should  pay  its  notes  in  gold, 
the  circulation  of  its  notes  would  be  forced  throughout 
the  kijigdom. 

From  the  time  of  the  panic  until  1836,  the  Bank  did 
not  experience  any  great  variations  in  the  circulation  of  its 
notes.  This  amounted  in  1836  from  17  to  18  miUions, 
and  15  millions  in  deposits,  in  running  accounts  without 
interest,  payable  at  the  will  of  the  depositor.  These  de- 
posits are,  according  to  the  opinions  of  the  witness,  much 
more  dangerous  than  the  circulation  of  the  notes,  because 
they  are  made  by  bankers,  who  never  withdraw  them  ex- 
cept to  receive  gold. 

If  the  Parliament  had  well  understood  all  the  conse- 
quences of  the  suppression  of  notes  under  5/.,  and  of  the 
transition  from  paper-money  to  that  of  gold,  it  would 
doubtless  have  taken  other  measures,  without  its  being 
possible  even  at  the  present  day  to  say  what  would  have 
been  the  results. 

The  system  of  I  /.  notes  was  excessively  ruinous,  because 
the  lower  classes  blindly  took  them  from  any  banker  what- 
soever, and  the  failures  of  these  bankers  recoiled  wholly 
upon  these  people. 
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Extracts  from  the  Journals  of  the  House  of  Commons. 


May  1S>  1S36. 
Ordered, — 

That  a  Select  Committee  be  appointed  to  inquire  into 
the  effect  of  the  bill  passed  in  1826,  which  permitted  the 
establishment  of  Joint-stock  Bonks  under  certain  restric- 
tionsj  with  a  view  to  ascertain  if  it  ia  desirable  to  introduce 
some  changes  into  the  clauses  of  that  bill. 

That  the  Committee  be  a  secret  Committee. 


The  Committee  has  been  composed  of — 
The  Chancellor  of  the  Ex-      Mr.  Loch. 

chequer. 
Sir  Robert  Peel. 
Mr.  Poulett  Thomson. 
Sir  James  Graham. 
Mr.  Clay. 
Mr.  Goulbum. 
Mr.  Francis  Baring. 


May  16,  1636. 


Mr.  Morrison. 

Mr.  John  Abel  Smith. 

Mr.  Pattison, 

Sir  John  Wrottesley. 

Mr.  Matthias  Attwood. 

Mr.  Strutt. 

Sir  Thomas  Freemantle. 


Orderedi-^ 
That  the  Committee  have  power  to  send  for  Persons, 
Papers  and  Records, 

That  five  be  the  quorum. 


Augiut  20.  1836. 
Orderedf — 

That  the  Committee  have  power  to  report  Minutes  of 

Evidence  taken  before  them  from  time  to  time. 
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LIST  OF  WITNESSES. 

Mr.  Edmund  Burdekin^  Diiector  of  the  Manchester 
Joint-Stock  Bank. 

John  Stanway  Jackson,  Director  of  the  Joint-Stock 
Bank  of  the  Manchester  district. 

Robert  Giluert,  Director  of  the  Norwich  and  Norfolk 
Joint-Stock  Bank. 

Thomas  Nimmo,  Chief  Clerk  of  the  same  Bank. 

John  Amery,  Diiector  of  the  Stourbridge  and  Kidder- 
minster Joint-Stock  Bank. 

Paul  Moon  Jameb,  Director  of  the  Birmingham  (Com- 
pany) Joint-Stock  Bank. 

J.  GinniNs,  Director  of  the  Birmingham  Joint-Stock 
Bank,  and  other  banks. 

V.  Stuckky,  Director  of  the  Somerset  (Company)  Joint* 
Stock  Bank. 

Walter  üidson  Cassels,  London  Agent  of  the  Joint- 
Stock  Bank  of  the  North  and  Midland  Districts  of  En- 
gland. 

General  Austin,  Director  of  the  North  of  England  Joint- 
Stock  Bank. 

John  Haroino,  Private  Banker  in  Burlington  (York- 
shire) . 

Simon  Martin,  Private  Banker  in  Norwich. 

John  Woon,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Stamps  and 
Taxes. 

Samuel  Gurney,  Broker  in  London. 

Samuel  Bignold,  Director  of  the  Norwich  and  Norfolk 
Joint-Stock  Bunk. 

Daniel  Hobertson,  Director  of  the  National  and  Pro- 
vincial Joint-Stock  Bank. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

OF   JOINT-STOCK    OANKS,    PERUITTEO    BY   THE    ACT   OP 

1826. 

Mr.  Wood,  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Stamps  and  Taxes, 
stated,  that  the  Bill  of  1826  permitted  the  establishment 
of  banks  with  an  unlimited  number  of  partners  ;  that  each 
partner  is  responsible  with  his  whole  fortune  for  all  the 
transactions  of  the  Bank,  as  was  the  case  before  that  bül, 
when,  according  to  the  privilege  of  the  Bank  of  England, 
the  number  of  partners  could  not  exceed  six  ;  that  the  bill 
obliges  the  proprietors  to  enter  their  names  and  residences 
at  the  Stamp-Office  at  the  time  when  the  act  of  partner- 
ship is  signed,  and  afterwards  to  forward  to  that  Office  the 
names  of  those  proprietors  who  have  sold  their  shares, 
and  those  of  new  proprietors  ;  that  this  clause  of  the  bill 
has  been  much  neglected,  and  not  regarded  as  imperative  ; 
and  that  instead  of  sending  in  the  Ust  of  the  changes  as 
they  take  place,  it  is  only  for.'*  arded  every  half  year.  Mr. 
Wood  placed  before  the  Committee  a  table  of  eighty- 
nine  banks,  which  were  established  from  1826  to  1836, 
showing  the  number  of  their  proprietors  and  of  their 
branches. 
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Table  shovAng  the  number  of  Joint-stock  Banks  establish 
each  year  from  1826  to  1836,  the  total  number  of  their 
branches,  and  of  their  proprietors. 


Yeui. 

1826 

1837 

1828 

18^ 

1830 1831 

1832 

1B33 

1834 

1835 

1836 

I8jC 

to 

1836. 

Number  of 
bank«. 

3 

4 

0 

7 

1 

8 

7 

10 

n 

J 

31 

89 

Tntol  num- 
ber of  pro. 
ptietoii. 

Nearly  24,000  in  11  yeaii. 

Total  liunv 

f    iKCOf 

bncchet. 

463  Id  11  yeftn. 

The  Committee  interrogated  various  witnesses,  with  ft 
view  to  ascertain  what  are  the  advantages  and  inconve-i 
niences  of  these  joint-stock  hanks.  Mr,  James,  formerly! 
a  private  banker,  and  at  present  a  director  of  the  joint- 
stock  bank  named  the  "Birmingham  Company,"  replied, 
that  he  thought  the  private  banks  might  suffice  for 
the  commerce  of  the  country,  as  it  existed  formerly; 
but  that  at  the  present  day  joint-stock  banks  are  better 
adapted  to  the  state  of  things,  because  every  one  may  be 
hie  own  banker  by  becoming  a  proprietor  of  a  bonk  ;  thatj 
the  confidence  of  the  country  in  the  private  banks  haft 
been  shaken  by  the  attack  made  upon  them  by  Govern- 
ment in  refusing  their  paper  in  payment  of  the  taxes, 
whilst  the  large  number  of  persons  over  whom  the  losses 
of  the  joint-stock  banks  would  extend,  removes  all  alarm  | 
that  in  fact  their  credit  has  resisted  shocks  to  which 
that  of  the  private  banks  has  given  way  ;  and  that  the 
joint-stock  banks  are  able  to  support,  and  in  fact  do' 
support,  manufacturers  and  merchants,  whom  the  private 
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banks  never  ^^'Ould  have  upheld.  The  batiks  have  lost 
nothing  from  preventing  a  man's  failure,  and  the  public 
have  been  the  gainers  by  it. 

Mr.  Gurney,  a  bill-broker  in  London,  stated,  that 
there  had  never  been  so  many  bills  of  exchange  to  dis- 
count as  in  the  last  two  months  ;  that  their  number  in- 
creases every  day  ;  that  the  greatest  portion  of  this  paper 
comes  from  the  joint-stock  banks  ;  but  that  this  is  paper 
issued  for  real  transactions^  and  in  general  these  banks 
are  very  well  managed. 

Mr.  Simon  Martin,  a  private  banker  at  Norwich,  stated, 
that  the  joint-stock  banks  had  been  of  the  greatest  service 
to  him  by  relieving  him  of  his  worst  customers.  They 
have  all  been  established  by  speculators,  attorneys,  and 
brokers  ;  in  fact  he  did  not  know  one  that  had  arisen  out 
of  a  public  necessity.  These  banks  have  multiplied  bills 
of  exchange,  and  have  discounted  upon  deposits  of  goods  ; 
whereas  private  banks  make  8iu*e  that  the  bills  of  exchange 
are  given  for  real  transactions,  for  merchandize  sold,  which 
is  a  very  different  thing  ;  for,  at  the  least  crisis,  these  de- 
posited goods  become  worthless.  The  country  is  exposed 
to  incalculable  losses  by  this  excess  of  paper.  If  these 
banks  have  prospered,  one  of  the  principal  causes  is,  that 
the  Bank  of  England  has  not  increased  its  discounts  and 
the  circulation  of  its  notes  in  proportion  to  the  increase 
of  the  business  and  capital  of  the  country. 

General  Austin,  director  of  the  North  of  England  joint- 
stock  bunk,  expressed  a  wish  that  the  regulations  of  each 
bank  should  be  revised  by  legislative  authority  before  it 
commenced  operations,  to  prevent  the  insertion  of  any 
clause  disadvantageous  to  the  public,  or  to  the  proprietors 
themselves.     In  this  manner  the  iDcouvcnienccs  to  which 


BM  pmprietora  of  a  b&nk  Tchicb 
«11  reaponâible,  met 
a  sum  Ivqger  than  that 
This  new  subscriptton  eo- 
good  the  greatest  part  of  the  loss. 
Mr.  Stuckejj  director  of  the  Somer- 
faaiik,  tkk  responsibility  of  all  the   proprietors 
pfereoted  peiBons  of  large  fortune  joining  ;  but  this  is  no 
loqger  the  case,  and  there  are  persons  possessing  more 
than  10,000/.  income  who  have  become  proprietors.     The 
aâàirs  are  sure  to  be  well  managed,  if,  as  has  been  done 
in  certain  banks,  the  richest  persons  only  are  chosen  as 
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directors.     They  are  more  attentive  to  what  passes,  being 
aware  that  by  the  law  all  their  fortune  is  responsible. 

In  the  central  bonk  of  the  North,  composed  of  1265 
shareholders,  the  act  of  partnership  declares,  that  the  com- 
pany shall  be  virtually  dissolved  if  it  loses  a  fourth  part 
of  its  capital.  By  this  clause  the  fortune  of  the  proprie- 
tors is  secured,  and  the  law  is  fulfilled. 

The  agents  of  certain  joint-stock  banks,  said  Mr.Stuckey, 
have  gone  into  all  the  shops  and  villages  to  solicit  share- 
holders, offering  loans  to  the  smallest  tradespeople  to  al- 
most any  amount.  The  result  of  this  facility  of  obtaining 
money  has  been,  that  many  persons  have  embarked  in 
hazardous  speculations}  and  the  witness  considers  that 
the  interest  of  the  country  calls  for  legislative  enactments 
on  this  subject,  to  prevent  the  convulsions  which  must  re- 
sult from  such  an  order  of  things.  He  adds,  that  these 
bank-proprietors  would  not  be  able  to  pay  up  the  re- 
mainder of  their  calls  if  required.  Other  banks,  on 
the  contrary,  have  begun  \\ith  a  small  number  of  rich 
subscribers,  and  have  hmited  the  extent  of  their  trans- 
actions to  the  capital  which  they  possessed.  In  this  case 
the  directors  have  had  the  choice  of  subscribers,  and  have 
refused  to  admit  persons  not  possessed  of  fortune  sufficient 
to  share  with  the  original  partners  the  responsibility  im- 
posed by  the  law. 

It  is  beyond  doubt,  said  Mr.  Austin,  that  joint-stock 
banks,  as  they  arc  called,  offer  to  the  public  a  much 
greater  security  than  any  private  bank  whatever,  if  the 
shares  are  taken  by  a  large  number  of  rich  proprietors, 
and  the  establishment  is  conducted  with  care  and  pru- 
dence. To  secure  this,  ParUament  should  interfere,  and 
impose  upon  these  banks  laws  and  regulations.     So  many 
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|t>jecto  tn  nom  aflost  to  augment  the  number  of  Ûtest 
Iwoks,  tbat  if  Piiü— lent  docs  not  prevent  it,  ther  viB 
Ind  to  the  inost  chiynwM  conaeqaences.  In  btt,  ï 
restiictiooa  are  not  imposed,  the  banking  afiBurs  of  ik 
whole  country  will  pass  into  the  hands  of  adrentmcn  and 
i— olrrnt  ^enoa». 

The  aa&tj  of  the  pobUc,  in  what  relates  to  tkii 
banks,  requires  that  each  one  of  the  sbareholdefs 
be  fully  able  to  paj  his  proportion  of  the  losses  wl^ 
the  establishment  may  incur.  Thus  the  principal  ob- 
ject of  these  societies  should  be  to  engage  rich  and  in» 
flnential  men  to  become  proprietors,  and  to  manage  tbe 
establishment  in  such  a  manner  that  the  shares  should 
not  pass  from  the  hands  of  such  persona.  The  most  inn 
portant  point  for  the  success  of  these  banks,  accofding  to 
Mr.  James,  is,  not  so  much  the  amount  of  their  capital, 
as  that  their  aaàirs  should  be  managed  with  prudence 
and  judgement.  This  is  the  point  to  which  the  public 
attention  is  directed,  and  which  it  is  impossible  to  conceal 
from  it;  and  people  always  attach  more  credit  to  banks 
managed  with  prudence  than  to  those  which  possess  large 
capitaL 

As  many  joint-stock  banks  are  established  upon  a  pro- 
jected capital  of  one  million,  two  millions,  and  even  fire 
millions,  divided  into  50,000  or  100,000  shares,  each  of  the 
Talue  of  from  51.  to  100/.  and  500/.,  the  Committee  put  a 
great  number  of  questions,  to  ascertain  if  it  is  necessary  to 
establish  a  minimum  for  each  share,  and  if  the  guarantees 
which  the  law  at  present  require  can  be  modified. 

The  shares  of  5/.  or  10/.,  according  to  Mr.  Gumey,  are 
only  made  for  stock-jobbing,  and  the  proprietors  who 
bold  them  have  no  fortune.    He  would  advise,  that  in  tbe 
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agricultural  districts  the  shares  should  not  be  allowed 
to  be  less  than  20/,,  and  in  the  manufacturing  districts 
not  leas  than  50/.,  for  the  public  cannot  be  considered 
secure  with  proprietors  holding  under  that  amount. 

Mr.  Austin  would  have  the  minimum  of  the  shares 
fixed  at  100/-  :  this,  he  said,  would  prevent  the  banks 
from  degenerating  into  savings'  banks,  and  would  form 
a  respectable  proprietary  ;  which  is  not  the  case  whilst 
these  shares  are  only  from  51.  to  10/.  each. 

This  amount  of  100/.  should  be  vested,  and  form  the 
capital  of  the  bank.  A  clause  to  this  effect,  introduced 
into  the  bill,  would  prevent  those  absurd-  projects  in  which 
an  immense  nominal  capital  is  announced,  and  at  the 
time  of  their  execution  only  a  portion  of  the  share  is  paid 
up,  without  the  holder  ever  having  the  intention  of  pay- 
ing the  whole. 

The  superiority  of  these  joint-stock  banks  over  other 
banks  consists  in  the  combined  responsibility  of  all  the 
proprietors.  This  unUmited  responsibility,  however,  is 
an  obstacle  to  persons  of  respectability  and  great  wealth 
joining  them.  A  middle  course  might  be  adopted,  be- 
tween the  responsibility  of  each  proprietor  only  for  the 
amount  of  his  own  shares,  and  an  unlimited  responsi- 
bility to  the  extent  of  his  whole  fortune,  as  is  the  case  at 
present.  By  this  middle  course  the  public  would  have  a 
sufficient  guarantee,  and  rich  persons  would  not  fear  to 
become  proprietors,  because  they  would  be  exempt  from 
the  great  risks  to  which  the  present  law  exposes  them. 

Tliis  middle  course  would  consist  in  making  each  pro- 
prietor responsible  for  the  atTairs  of  the  bank  to  the  extent 
only  of  three  or  four  times  the  amount  of  his  share. 

The  directors,  however,  should  not  have  the  right  to  call 
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upon  the  shareholders  for  a  shilliog  more  than  the  amount 
of  their  shaves,  aaid  the  responsibility  of  each  proprietor  for 
a  triple  or  quadruple  sum  should  only  be  considered  as  the 
means  which  the  society  possesses  of  paying  its  debts  io 
case  the  capital  amassed  by  the  payment  of  the  amount 
of  the  shares  should  be  entirely  lost  ;  in  which  case  the 
law  should  declare  the  society  dissolved,  and  incapable  of 
transacting  any  other  atfairs  than  those  of  its  liquidation. 

Mr.  James  thinks  that  these  joint-stock  banks  are  sub- 
ject to  many  abuses,  but  that  the  greatest  of  all  is  entirely 
new,  namely,  that  some  of  them  give  credit  upon  the 
shares  themselves. 

A  proprietor,  says  Mr.  Harding,  ought  never  to  have  a 
credit  opened  at  the  bank  without  giving  good  gtiarantces, 
independent  of  the  amount  of  his  shares.  For  proprie- 
tors who  support  their  credit  by  borrowing  from  the 
bank  are  the  source  of  great  danger,  because  on  the  oc- 
currence of  a  crisis  they  would  immediately  fall  back  on 
the  bank,  and  thus  be  a  weight  upon  it,  instead  of  assist- 
ing it,  by  bringing  capital  to  its  aid. 

The  Committee  questioned  the  witnesses  upon  the  va- 
rious means  proper  to  prevent  these  establishments  em- 
barking in  hazardous  speculations. 

Mr.  Stuckey  replied,  that,  in  order  to  put  a  stop  to 
many  abuses,  and  to  prevent  the  joint-stock  banks  from 
embarking  iti  objects  foreign  to  those  for  which  they  arc 
established,  it  would  be  desirable  that  each  should  be 
obliged  to  publish  a  statement  every  half-year,  showing;, 
on  the  one  side  what  it  possessed,  and  on  the  other 
what  it  was  indebted,  just  as  the  Bank  of  England  does. 
This  statement  should  be  drawn  up  on  the  following 
model  : — 
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Bank-notes  in  circulation .. 

Bills  ofcichtmgc  drawn  or 
accepted  by  the  bank  ... 

Bills  of  exchange  bearing 
the  indorgement  or  gua- 
rantee of  the  bank   


Dopant». 

1.  Bearing  interest,  and  at 

what  rate 

2.  Not  bearing  interest  ... 


Balance  of  thf  accounts  current 

owittff  by  ike  bank. 
I.  Bearing  interest,  and  at 

what  rate 

3.  Not  bearing  interest  ... 


Other  debts  not  comprised 
in  the  preceding  ...... 


Total 


Cr. 

In  specie  ... 

[n  Bank  of  England  notes 

In  the  public  fiinds 

In  treasury-bonds 

In  shares  of  the  Bank  of 
England , 

In  other  funds  or  shares... 

In  shares  of  the  bank  it- 
self  

Bills  of  exchange  not  in 
circulation    

BilLa  of  exchange  in  liabi- 
lities  

Other  secarities  not  com- 
prised tn  the  preceding... 


Total 


If  all  the  private  banks,  said  the  witness,  had  been 
compelled  by  law  to  publish  such  n  statement,  they  would 
not  have  rushed  into  the  difficulties  which  they  have  ex- 
perienced. 

Another  witness  said,  that  it  would  be  an  act  of  great 
injustice  to  compel  the  joint- stock  banks  to  give  publicity 
to  their  accounts,  without  at  the  same  time  compclliog 
the  private  banks  also,  since  they  have  no  ijrivilcges  ;  that 
it  is  always  known  if  a  bank  is  weU  managed  ;  and  that  as 
the  names  of  the  endorsers  of  all  bills  of  exchange  can- 
not be  given,  there  are  means  of  representing  as  good 
those  which  are  not  so,  thus  rendering  the  publicity  illu- 
soiy;  and  that,  moreover,  there  is  always  one  means  of 
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publicity,  which  is  obligatory,  namely  the  stamp  registra- 
tion of  the  bank-notes  in  circulation. 

Mr.  Austin  is  of  opinion,  that  the  greatest  publicity 
should  be  given  to  the  afifairs  of  the  joint-stock  banks, 
uhich  would  put  a  stop  to  a  part  of  their  abuses.  Three 
persons  should  sign  the  published  account  ;  and  in  order 
that  the  law  may  not  be  eluded,  this  account  should  be 
deposited  at  the  Treasury,  or  at  some  other  ministerial 
office,  as  well  as  the  reports  on  the  state  of  affairs  of  the 
bank.  The  persons  who  shall  have  signed  this  account 
and  these  reports  shoiild  be  liable  to  be  prosecuted  and 
punished,  if  they  are  detected  in  any  attempt  to  deceive 
the  public. 

Mr.  Harding  thinks  that  the  publication  of  the  accounts 
would  be  injurious  and  unpopular,  and  that  it  would  be 
easily  eluded  ;  nevertheless,  that  it  is  very  desirable  for 
all  the  banks  of  England,  Scotland  and  Ireland  to  ren- 
der a  periodical  report  upon  the  quantity  of  gold  and  silver 
in  their  coffers,  in  order  that  the  supply  of  money  may 
be  regulated  according  to  the  demand.  Neverthclea«, 
he  said  it  is  to  be  feared  that,  in  order  to  exhibit  upon  their 
balance-sheet  a  large  sum  in  gold,  they  would  convert 
into  money  a  great  part  of  the  Bank  of  England  notes, 
which  at  present  supply  the  place  of  gold,  their  circulation 
out  of  London  being  forced  ;  and  that  by  taking  more 
gold  than  they  really  require,  they  would  at  certain  periods 
exhaust  the  reserve  fund  of  the  Bank  of  England,  and 
cause  embarrassments. 

If  this  measure  were  adopted,  of  obliging  the  banks  to 
publish  the  general  statement  of  their  aflfairs,  it  would  be 
necessary,  said  many  of  the  witnesses,  to  take  good  care 
to  abstain  from  making  public  any  details  of  the  accounts 
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of  the  customers  ;  for  they  are  excessively  jealous  of  publi- 
city, and  three-fourths  of  them  would  withdraw  if  they 
knew  that  even  a  certain  number  of  the  directors,  elected 
by  themselves,  were  cognizaut  of  their  affairs. 

The  Committee  inquired  as  to  the  manner  in  which  these 
banks  manage  their  affairs.  The  witnesses  replied,  that 
many  of  the  joint-stock  banks  do  not  lend  upon  mortgage, 
because  they  consider  the  repayment  as  too  protracted  ; 
they  however  lend  to  fanners,  upon  the  deposit  of  their 
leases,  or  on  the  security  of  one  of  their  friends. 

Many  of  the  other  banks  have  made  a  regulation  not  to 
put  their  capital  into  the  public  funds,  because  the  fluc- 
tuations in  its  value  occasion  considerable  losses.  In  gene- 
ral they  have  adopted  the  Scotch  method,  which  is  to  open 
a  credit  in  their  books  to  any  one  who  jfinds  two  persons 
as  joint  security. 

Nearly  all  these  establishments  issue  bank-notes,  and  do 
not  restrict  their  transactions  to  the  town  in  which  they  are 
situated;  they  have  branches  and  agencies  extending  far  and 
wide.  By  branch  is  meant  an  establishment  in  which  there 
is  a  clerk,  and  frequently  a  director,  who  gives  a  guarantee, 
and  who  has  the  power  to  draw  bills  of  exchange,  to  give 
credits,  and  to  whom  are  confided  funds  in  specie  or  in 
bank-notes.  In  the  agency  there  is  a  merchant  or  trades- 
man of  the  place,  who  discounts  notes  offered  to  him,  and 
w  ho  every  week  renders  an  account  of  the  funds  of  which 
he  disposes. 

In  general  the  notes  of  the  bank  are  payable  at  the  chief 
establishment  and  in  London,  sometimes  also  at  the  branch 
bonks. 

Certain  banks,  such  as  that  entitled  the  Northern  and 
Central  Bank  of  England,  have  as  many  as  ßfty  branches, 
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and  twenty-nine  agencies  or  sub-branchea  ;  the  great- 
est distance  of  a  branch  bank  from  the  head  establish- 
ment is  120  miles,  and  the  agency  20  miles  further  dis- 
tant. 

Mr,  Stuckey  wished  that  the  law  prohibited  branch 
banks  situated  more  than  fifty  miles  distant  from  the  chief 
establishment,  and  out  of  the  same  county,  if  possible. 

The  Committee  desired  to  ascertain  the  advantages  and 
inconveniences  of  the  branch  banks,  and  if  it  were  neces- 
sary that  the  law  should  lay  down  regulations  as  to  their 
number  and  distance  from  the  chief  establishment, 

Mr.  James  considered  the  branches  established  by  the 
banks  as  very  dangerous  :  he  said  that  they  do  not  take 
out  a  license,  as  a  private  banker  does  ;  and  that  by  issuing 
bank-notes  dated  from  the  town  where  their  chief  esta- 
blishment is  situated,  and  which  are  not  in  general  payable 
at  the  place  whence  they  are  issued,  the  establishment  is 
placed  in  contravention  to  the  law,  the  intention  of  which  is 
that  every  note  should  be  payable  at  the  place  whence  it 
is  issued. 

Mr.  Harding,  who  for  twenty-five  years  has  managed  a 
private  bank  at  Biu-lington  and  DrifSeld  in  Yorkshire,  de- 
posed that  at  Driffield,  which  is  a  town  of  2500  inhabitants, 
there  are  two  private  banks  and  two  joint-stock  banks; 
that  in  all  the  small  towns,  and  even  in  the  villages,  these 
joint-stock  banks  have  establishments  ;  that  this  system 
of  extending  credits,  and  this  facility  of  procuring  money, 
are  dangerous  both  for  the  banks  and  for  the  country, 
because  they  give  rise  to  speculations  among  people  who 
have  neither  judgement  nor  capital  ;  that  at  least  the  pri- 
vate banks  are  composed  of  persons  who  have  property  and 
exjierience,  and  who  will  not  hazard  their  fortune  and  their 
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^  honour  ;  but  that  the  joint-stock  banks  have  thousands  of 
»  partners  who  only  seek  to  extend  their  affaira  ;  that  their 
1^  agents  especially  seek  to  make  themselves  conspicuous  and 
|i  to  obtain  new  customers  ;  that  when  the  bi'anch  banlcs  or 
m  their  agencies  are  at  a  great  distance,  the  directors  cannot 
life  exercise  any  control;  that  these  agencies,  entrusted  to 
1^  tradesmen,  are  subject  to  endless  abuses  ;  that  dealers  in 
p  horses  and  cattle, and  hawkers  who  go  about  from  fair  to  fair, 
^  are  employed  to  exchange  the  notes  of  one  bank  for  those  of 
I     another,  which  is  often  done  in  the  smallest  public-houses  ; 

(that  the  very  servants  are  applied  to  to  become  proprietors, 
and  the  public  has  in  this  manner  no  guarantee  ;  that  five 
i      bills  of  exchange  have  been  made  upon  the  same  gooda^ 
^      sold  five  times  over  ;  and  that  the  remedy  would  be  to  make 
I      all  these  agencies  take  out  a  license,  as  well  as  the  branches 
and  the  banks. 

This  witness  is  of  opinion  that  establishments  which 
issue  bank-notes  are  very  dangerous,  because  this  pajjcr 
money  goes  especially  into  the  hands  of  proprietors,  to 
whom  the  bank  gives  a  credit  proportioned  to  the  num- 
ber of  their  shares,  and  that  by  means  of  these^uotcs  they 
can  lend  money  at  a  lower  interest  than  the  private 
bankers,  who  have  not  such  a  large  number  of  agents  to 
push  their  notes  into  circulation. 

The  Committee  was  desirous  of  knowing  the  relative 
advantages  of  issuing  or  not  issuing  bank-notes. 

The  joint-stock  banks,  said  many  of  the  witnesses,  that 
issue  their  notes  in  payment  of  the  bills  of  exchange 
which  they  discount,  keep  these  bills  by  them  until  they 
become  due  ;  but  those  which  issue  no  bank-notes,  get  dis- 
counted at  London,  at  the  rate  of  3  per  cent,,  the  bills  of 
exchange  which  they  have  discounted  at  the  rate  of  4  per 
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cent.  They  have  thus  their  signature  attached  to  five  or 
six  times  the  amount  of  value  which  they  hold  in  their 
possession,  and  the  result  of  this,  said  Mr.  Amery,  is,  that 
they  make  the  public  run  greater  risk  than  those  which 
issue  notes  ;  and  it  would  be  desirable  that  the  legislature 
should  enact  some  regulations  to  diminitih  the  hazard 
which  these  establishments  run,  by  discounting  and  cau- 
sing again  to  be  discounted  at  London  such  considerable 
Bums }  for  the  Bank  of  England,  as  well  as  the  brokers, 
knowing  that  the  united  proprietors  registered  at  the 
government  office  possess  among  them  enormous  riches, 
and  are  responsible  with  their  whole  fortune  for  the  affairs 
of  the  joint-stock  banks,  are  willing  to  discount  all  the 
paper  which  they  send. 

Mr.  Stuckey  blames  the  Bank  of  England  for  discount- 
ing at  the  rate  of  3  per  cent,  bills  of  exchange  sent  by  tlie 
joint-stock  banks,  because  this  gives  too  gi-eat  a  facili^ 
for  speculating,  and  it  is  in  times  of  prosperity  that  it  is 
necessary  to  be  the  most  prudent. 

Mr.  Cassels  declares  that  the  Bank  of  England  has  been 
jealous  of  all  the  joint-stock  banks  which  have  issued 
paper  money,  and  that,  in  order  to  thwart  them,  it  has  of- 
fered to  the  rival  banks  who  did  not  issue  paper,  to  discount 
their  bills  of  exchange  at  the  rate  of  3  per  cent.  ;  and  that 
he,  as  agent  of  the  Northern  and  Central  Joint-Stock 
Bank,  had  received  this  offer  from  the  Bank  of  England,  on 
condition  that  the  Central  bank  should  cease  to  issue  bank- 
notes. He,  however,  had  made  the  comparative  calcula- 
tion of  the  profits  derived  from  accepting  from  the  Bank 
of  England  the  discount  at  the  rate  of  3  per  cent,  with 
those  of  issuing  bank-notes,  and  had  found  the  advan- 
tage of  the  latter  course  to  preponderate,  especially  when 
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money  becomes  rare  and  discounts  are  made  at  4^  or  4| 
per  cent. 

The  same  witness  stated  that  the  expense  of  the  stamp 
is,  according  to  agreement  with  the  Stamp-Office,  7*-  pcr 
annum  for  lOOi.  of  bank-notes. 


Birmingham  Joint-stock  Banking  Compantf. 

Mr.  James  and  Mr.  Glbbins,  directors  of  the  joint- 
stock  bank  called  the  Birmingham  Banking  Company, 
stated  as  follows. 

At  Birmingham  there  Is  another  joint-stock  bank  esta- 
blished, and  two  announced,  and  there  are  also  branches 
of  several  joint-stock  banks,  the  head-quarters  of  which 
are  at  Manchester  and  London. 

This  bank,  already  established,  has  no  branches.  The 
nominal  capital  is  500,000/.  The  number  of  the  shares 
has  been  fixed  at  10,000,  at  50/.  each.  In  the  month  of 
October  1 829,  there  were  5000  shares  taken,  and  the  bank 
commenced  its  operations.  The  society  then  appointed 
directors,  and  these  directors  have  continued  to  distribute 
the  shares  among  persons  whose  influence  and  reputation 
might  bring  business  to  the  bank.  In  the  month  of  De- 
cember 1835  the  10,000  shares  were  taken.  Of  the  50/. 
for  each  share,  there  has  been  paid  5/.  The  shareholders 
amounted  in  the  month  of  December  1835  to  the  number 
of  315,  and  the  real  capital  was  50,000^.  But  the  share- 
holders were  liable  to  be  called  upon  for  the  remaining 
amount  of  their  shares  :  according  to  the  law,  the  whole 
fortune  of  each  of  them  was  responsible  for  the  operations 
of  the  bank. 

No  shareholders  were  admitted  who  took  less  than  five 


shares.  The  iaterest  paid  to  the  shareholders  has  been  10 
per  cent,  per  annum  on  the  capital  advanced  by  each  of 
them,  notwithstinding  which  only  half  of  the  profits  have 
been  distributed  ;  the  other  half  being  resen-ed  by  the 
bank  to  form  a  guai'antee-fund,  which  at  present  amounts 
to  26,110/.  This  fund  is  intended  to  provide  for  the 
mischances  and  considerable  losses  which  may  ensue,  so 
that  the  capital  is  in  realitj'  76)110/.  388  shares  paid  by 
the  shareholders  have  been  bought  in  for  the  profit  of  the 
company,  the  persons  who  held  them  having  been  de- 
clared insolvent,  and  one  clause  of  the  bye-laws  of  the  so- 
ciety provides  that  shareholders  becoming  insolvent  cease 
to  belong  to  the  company. 

This  bonk  does  not  issue  any  bank-notes,  but  only  bills, 
payable  in  London  at  seven  or  twenty-one  days'  sight.  If 
the  bank  desired  to  issue  notes,  it  could  put  them  in  con- 
stant circulation  to  the  amount  of  1 50,OUO/,  Birmingham 
does  not  furnish  so  many  bills  of  exchange  as  it  could  dis- 
count, but  they  arc  always  to  be  met  with  in  London  ;  it 
gets  these  bills  of  exchange  discounted  anevi'  at  the  Bank 
of  England,  after  having  put  its  signature  to  them,  and  it 
can  claim  to  have  them  discounted  by  tliia  bank  to  the 
amount  of  190,000/. 

The  bank  pays  2  per  cent,  interest  per  annum  on  the 
balances  of  current  accounts,  2j  per  cent,  upon  deposits, 
and  as  much  as  3  per  cent,  upon  very  large  deposits  ;  but 
when  it  pays  interest,  money  can  only  be  withdrawn  by 
giving  fourteen  days'  previous  notice. 

Accordhig  to  the  account  presented  to  the  Committee, 
this  bank,  with  its  cai)ital  of  50,000/.,  has  endorsed  bills 
of  exchange  to  the  amount  of  524,001')/.  The  witnesses 
were  asked  whether  this  was  not  a  dangerous  state.   They 
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replied  in  the  negative,  because  there  are  many  endorsers, 
and,  from  the  experience  of  seven  years,  they  have  ascer- 
tained that  the  greatest  risk  they  run  is  1  per  cent,  of  dis- 
bursement, but  not  of  loss  J  and  that  in  this,  pubUcity 
might  be  very  injurious,  by  leading  to  the  belief  of  a  state 
of  things  much  worse  than  it  actually  is  ;  thus,  for  example, 
in  bills  of  exchange  discounted  in  1831  to  the  amount  of 
GäSfiOOLf  there  has  been  as  much  as  6Q00/.  outstanding, 
and  at  present  all  is  paid  back  within  nearly  144/. 


Gloucester  Banking  Company, 

Mr.  Gibbins  has  estabUshed  this  bank  upon  the  same 
principles  as  that  of  Birmingham.  It  has  branches,  namely, 
at  Tewkesbury,  1 1  miles  distant  ;  Cheltenham,  10  miles  j 
Stroud,  1 1  miles;  Evesham,  24,  from  the  principal  establish- 
ment. It  has  another  place  where  its  agent  conducts  the 
bank  affairs  on  market  days. 

The  nominal  capital  is  500,000/.,  divided  into  10,000 
shares  of  50/.  each.  All  the  shares  are  taken,  and  the 
shareholders  have  paid  100,000/.  to  the  bank  in  several 
payments,  first  on  July  2,  1831,  5/,  a  share,  on  wliich  day 
the  bank  was  established;  secondly,  Januar}'  20,  1836, 
2/.  10*.  ;  and  thirdly,  July  20,  1836,  21.  10». 

It  yielded  a  dividend  of  6  per  cent,  interest  to  the 
shareholders  the  first  yeai",  and  10  per  cent,  the  following 
years.  It  pays  no  interest  upon  the  balances  of  current 
accoimts,  and  2^  per  cent,  upon  deposits. 

During  the  first  eighteen  months  this  bank  discounted 
bills  of  exchange,  and  afterwards  got  them  discounted  again 
at  the  Bank  of  England  at  the  rate  of  3  per  cent,  interest  ; 
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but  it  has  found  it  more  advantageous  to  issue  bank-notes, 
and  to  retain  its  bills  of  exchun^.  The  witness  con- 
siders this  mode  as  much  less  dangerous  than  that  of 
endorsing  so  much  paper,  to  send  to  the  Bank  of  En- 
gland. 

This  bank  has  a  constant  circulation  of  its  notes  to  the 
amount  of  130,000/.  j  they  are  issued  by  each  of  the 
branches,  and  are  payable  at  London  and  at  the  branches. 
It  discounts  at  4  per  cent.  ;  the  circulation  of  its  notes  does 
not  cost  more  than  1  per  cent.,  but  it  always  keeps  in  hand 
a  fourth  of  the  value  of  the  bank-notes  in  circulation,  and 
this  fourth  part  is  in  Bank  of  England  notes,  or  rather  in 
gold,  because  the  banks,  having  no  longer  the  right  to 
bsuc  notes  under  5/,,  can  only  pay  small  sums  in  gold. 

This  bank  does  not  regulate  its  affairs  by  the  operations 
of  the  Bank  of  England,  but  according  to  the  deposits 
which  it  holds  ;  and  if  money  became  scarce,  it  would 
only  receive  paper  at  very  short  dates. 

The  following  is  the  official  statement  of  the  number  of 
joint-stock  banks  which  were  established  in  England  and 
Wales  from  1826,  the  year  in  which  they  were  authorized 
by  the  law,  up  to  July  16,  1836  : — 

From  182C  to  1830     ...     15 
„      1831  to  1835     .     ,     .     44 
In        1836    ......     30  up  to  July  16. 

Total     ...     89 

These  eighty-nine  banks,  having  amongst  them  453 
brunches,  form  in  reality  542  banks,  without  counting  the 
agencies,  and  tlie  real  capital  w  hich  they  possess  is  nearly 
five  millions. 

Subjoined  is  a  table  indicating,  for  each  of  the  banks 
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which  have  given  ansfvcrs  to  the  Committee,  the  number 
of  shares  which  it  has  the  intention  of  issuing,  the  value  of 
the  shares,  and  the  nominal  capital  upon  the  prospectus  ; 
the  year  when  it  was  established,  the  number  of  branches, 
the  number  of  shares  taken,  the  sum  paid  per  share,  the 
capital  realized,  the  dividend  made  each  year  to  the  share- 
holders, and  the  number  of  such  shareholders. 

For  example,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  bank,  which  has 
taken  the  name  of  the  Manchester  and  Liverpool  Bank, 
was  estabhshed  in  1829  ;  that  it  proposed  to  issue  50,000 
shares  at  100/.  eacli,  which  would  form  a  nominal  capital 
of  five  millions  ;  that  50,000  shares  have  in  reality  been 
taken  by  1054  shareholders  ;  that  the  bank  has  called  for 
15/.  per  share,  that  it  has  at  pi'esent  an  actual  capital  of 
749,600/.,  that  it  has  paid  'J^  per  cent,  per  annum  to  the 
shareholders,  and  that  the  number  of  branchea  which  it 
has  established  is  twenty-three. 
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Tabie  of  Joint-stock  Banks 


NmnbCTof 
tham  on  tbc 
Pn»pertu», 


Value  of 
Ihechara^ 


Nmnlnal  capi- 
tal on  ttiF 
Proipectoi. 


Year  of  eata. 

bliilimeiit  01' 

lb#bank. 


Nunc  it  ha*  takna. 


3,000 
10,000 
10,000 


5,000 
5,000 


10,000 

3,500 

100,000 

10,000 

e»ooo 


4,000 
5,000 
9,000 

8,000 


50,000 


900 

10,000 

5,000 


6,000 


7,000 

8,000 


3,000 
10,000 

10,000 
10,000 


30,000 
5,000 


10,000 

U50 

30,000 


50,000 


100 
50 
SO 


too 

100 


50 

100 

5 

30 

50 

ITO 
50 

100 
50 

"im 

50 
100 

"'5Ô 

100 
100 


hJO 
20 
20 

100 

20 
100 

'Ï6 

300 
100 


3(l(>,000 
5<»0,4K>0 
500,000 


500,000 
500,000 


10 


500,000 
250,000 
500,000 
200,000 
400^000 


400,000 
250,000 
300,000 
400,000 


100,000 


100.000 
500,000 

500,000 


300,000 


700.000 
000,000 


300,000 

!fWi,0(X> 

200,(WO 

1,000,004» 


400,000 
500,000 


1(W,000 

250,000 

3,Ü<K>,000 

500,000 


183« 
1832 
1833 
1829 
1836 
1836 
1833 
1837 
1826 
1836 
1836 
1833 
1834 
1836 
1835 
1839 
1831 
1833 
1831 
1833 

1836 
1835 
1834 
1831 
1829 
1836 
1834 
1834 
1827 
1833 
1831 
1836 
1826 
1835 
1835 
1832 
1836 
1836 
1829 
1827 
1836 
1833 
18;)1 
1836 
1833 


Aibton-under-Lyne 

Bftmsley , 

Birmiogham 

Itiniiiiigliam  Ckimpany 

Dtrmingliain  District    

Bolton 

Bradford  (Commercial) 

Brailford  (Company) 

Briiiol 

B1U7  .....,.,..„.,... 

Cheltenham , 

ChcstcrfieM  

Comuicrcial  Bonk  of  EngL  . 

Coventry  Uuion     

CoTentry  and  Warwick. 

Cumberland  ,,.,.,., 

Darlington „.., 

Derby 

Devon    

Dudley  .^. 

West  of  England  and  Wale« 

Ea»t  of  England    

Wale» 

Gloucester  (City) 

Gloucester  (Countj-) 

IloJifax  

Halifax  and  Iladdenfield... 

llaiuiwliire 

Ilglywell 

Iluddenâeld 

lluU  

KniurcAboro'  

Lancaster 

Lancaster  (County)  

Leamington   

Leamington  Prior 

Leeds , 

Leeds  (Commercial) 

Leeds  and  West  Ridinj 

Leicester 

I.>eith 

Lichfield 

Lincala 

Liverpool   

Liverpool  (Borough) 

Liverpool  {Commercial)  ... 
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Mtahliàhed  in  England ß-om  1826  to  1836. 

Kumberchf 

Number  of      Number  of 

Sum  [»«Won 

DWldcnd. 

bnutcbet. 

ibucboldtTf.  iharoUkci]. 

«tcbahwe. 

Capital  re«Ulril. 

(jicr  ccDt) 

£ 

£ 

•  ■• 

sas 

«••• 

.1. 

•  »■ 

118 

2.515 

10 

25,150 

6 

.11 

827 

7,«42 

10 

76,420 

10 

... 

311 
314 

5,000 

10 

50,000 

10     1 

... 

\m 

...... 

4  *l 

■  ••  .»» 

•  *• 

•  •• 

im 

3,<>00 

15 

45,000 

H 

... 

173 

8 
104 

3,8«i5 

20 

77.3ÜO 

10 

". 

*■'• 

<»  • 

«.. 

<J9 

sji'm 

5 

i,V,(«o 

•  t. 

<•■ 

98 

2.320 

10 

23.200 

6 

18            444 

52.000 

5 

260.005 

7 

... 

158 

5,61U 

5 

28,060 

•  •• 

I 

261 

7,000 

5 

35,000 

... 

6 

52 

«•«■■• 

... 

... 

1 

247 

3,605 

Ï5 

âsAis 

71 

2 

21)4 

4,000 

5 

â»».4»00 

6 

10 

140 

2.019 

«0 

40,380 

6 

1 

lüO 

6,005 

5 

30,0*5 

6 

aö 

"534 

7 

223 

}Sfi7S 

'5 

75.752 

... 

"lie 

ië 

iîijèo 

i'tf 

* 

265 

10,tKXI 

10 

100,000 

10 

... 

178 

3.925 

10 

3U.225 

13 

1 

404 

«■■• 

^    ^ 

4 

141 

4.834 

s 

24J70 

74 

1 

7 

•  *■ 

S 

325 

G^iH} 

10 

6.5,000 

"7 

15 

247 

4^0 

10 

42.200 

6 

10 

274 

«»It 

•  1  *■•■• 

... 

i 

778 

•  *.. 

... 

... 

127 

2.'43<) 

5 

481600 

io 

... 

157 

5,180 

5 

25,710 

4 

135 

3.670 

6 

22,020 

... 

451 

7,740 

15 

116,000 

8 

... 

320 

•  ->« 

•«->*• 

... 

3 

161 

d.öoö 

S 

45,000 

A 

101 

3,1»! 

15 

47.865 

"74 

... 

16 

«•> 

S 

98 

S.4WJ 

5 

2(!,obo 

... 

8 

230 

KOOO 

20 

20.(W0 

6 

... 

441             25,810 

10 

258,100 

8 

... 

368 

>ii 

... 

... 

263            24^40 

10 

214^400 
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{Table 


KuiBber  of 
*h«fuoctthe 
Fntpacnt*. 


s,ouo 

90,000 
30,000 

50,000 


24,000 
20,000 

"as 

100 

10,000 

1Ü0 

loö.oöo 

20,000 
60,000 

100 
10 

10^000 

"fiÖ' 

50,000 
8,04X1 
6,000 
1^00 


300 


10,000 
3,IK)0 
5,000 


60,000 

7,000 
«,000 
8,«N>0 

10,000 
â,5U0 

10,000 

20,000 
3,(H)0 

10,000 


Vuliii^  of 
theitutre«. 


1000 
20 
SO 

100 


20 
12i 
50 
200 


500 

"25* 

100 

100 

'2Ö" 

100 
50 
25 
25 

100 
25 
15 

100 
50 


Nominal  capi- 
tal on  Che 
Profpectui, 


2,000,000 
400,000 
000,000 

5,000,000 


600,000 
2,000,000 


1,000,000 


1.000,000 

2,000,<MW 

600,000 


Yearof  efta- 

bllthincnl  of 

(he  bank. 


500,000 


1,(K)(1,000 
l(H>,OtH> 
300,000 
300,000 


150,000 

250,000 
300,000 
600,000 

l.Oob'.WK) 
700,000 
300,(MK) 
200,(M»0 
250,00<J 
250,IMI0 
250,000 
300,000 
300,000 
500,000 


1836 
183« 
1836 
1835 
1829 
1836 
1836 
1829 
1832 
1833 
1836 
1 836 
1836 
1834 
18,12 
1836 
1827 
1836 
1836 
1836 
1834 
1836 
1834 
1 836 
1833 
1831 
1836 
1836 
1836 
1831 
1836 
1834 
1K26 
1830 
1834 
1834 
1833 
1H32 
1835 
1834 
1833 
]8.-)5 
1836 
1829 
1831 


Naine  it  bu  taken. 


Liverpool  (Trftiiiiog)  ....... 

Liverpool  (Royal) 

Liverpool  (United)  

Liverpool  (Union) 

Manchester  and  Liverpool 
Manchester  and  Salford  . . 
Manchester  (Union)......., 

Manchester 

Mirfield , 

National  and  Provincial   .. 

Newcastle 

Newcastle  (Company) 

Newcastle  and  Shielda 

Northern  and  Central  ..,,, 

North  of  England , 

North  and  South  ,.. 

Norfolk , 

Northampton 

Northampton  (Union) 

Northumberland   

Nottingham 

Nutiingliam  (Company)   ., 

West  of  Eiiglaud  

Fare's  Leicestershire 

Sa<ldtcivorth 

Sheffield.... 

Sheffield  and  HalLuashire. 
Sheffield  and  Rotherliam . 

Shropshire 

Stftiniford    

Stockport , 

Stourbridge 

Stuckey's  (Company)   ..... 

York  (City)   ., 

York  (Comity) , 

York  (District) .., 

York  (Uniou)    

Wakcfielti ..., 

WaJsoll 

Warwick 1 

Westmoreland  

Wilts 

Wilts  and  Dorset  

Wiitehaven , 

Wolverhampton    , 
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Number  of 

Numbvrof 

Numb«  of 

Siitn  paid  on 

DlTidCDd. 

■ 

braocb«. 

(hareholdert. 

ih«re*  taken. 

each  chwe. 

CapiUI  r«iiU2c4. 

(pereent.) 

1 

J6 

£ 

... 

542 

«t., 

... 

... 

21i5 

""876 

100 

9l,9»0 

... 

... 

819 

10.000 

61 

ß5,W0 

»•• 

•  •  • 

323        • 

17,175 

10 

171,750 

»*• 

23 

10S4 
255 

50,000 
... 

15 

749,6(JO 

74 

... 

5»e 

ö.ä'o 

"5 

49iÖ75 

•  •■ 

3 

552 

20,000 

25 

500,000 

7 

4 

263 

■  •• 

... 

53 

487 

13«; 

318 
43ß 

5,ö6b 

70 

3501000 

5 

... 
... 

40 

1204 

7i',"l8fl 

ÏÔ 

7U^ 

7 

4 

571 

lß,(HHI 

15 

240,000 

6 

2 

526 

20,000 

10 

200.000 

■  !• 

9 

125 

...... 

.... 

•  •• 

11 

2»6 

■  >> 

>■• 

S 

464 
464 

— 

— 

"« 

272 

W61 

iö 

62,610 

"é 

3 

28 

•■■ 

•»»■•f 

»»• 

17 

46» 

2i',ooo 

10 

210,000 

5 

4 

15 

6,330 

21  1 

15,825 

.». 

2 

114 

5,930 

5 

29,6.W 

10 

1 

225 
73« 

1^81 

55 

75,955 

10 

"i 

2.11 

... 

•  •• 

3 

277 

■  •■ 

•  •• 

6 

K5 

"220 

50 

44,000 

7i 

•  •• 

39f) 

12,740 

2* 

31,850 

6 

223 

ü,000 

5 

47,000 

6 

16 

35 

2,800 

21 

60.000 

10 

5 

267 
6riO 

5,000 

15 

76,000 

12 

Ï8 

680 

3i'2Ö7 

i'ü 

aiT.iio 

"s 

10 

277 

5,745 

10 

57.450 

8 

*». 

193 

6,6<t5 

8 

44,840 

8 

1 

112 

6,000 

5 

25,000 

*•• 

22 

122 

6.2({0 

5 

31,310 

6 

1 

154 

2,085 

10 

2«>,a')0 

4 

11 

152 

7^85 

5 

36,»25 

.-• 

44 

4H5 

9.893 

S 

42,672 

... 

1 

336 

2,805 

10 

28,050 

9 

... 

238 

10,<IOO 

50 

50,000 

6 

^ 

CHAPTER  IV. 

EXTRACT  FROM  THE  REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  AP- 
POINTED TO  INQUIRE  INTO  THE  OPERATION  OF  THE 
JOINT-STOCK  BANKBj  AS  ESTABLISHED  BY  THE  ACT 
OF  7  GEO.  IV.  C,  46, 

The  returns  from  the  Stamp-Office  establish  the  fact  that 
these  banks  are  rapidly  extending  in  all  directions  through- 
out England  and  Wales.  New  companies  are  daily  form- 
ing, and  an  increased  number  of  branches  and  agencies 
are  spreading  through  the  small  towns  and  villages,  and 
a  principle  of  competition  exists  which  tends  to  the  ex- 
tinction of  all  private  banks,  and  to  their  conversion  into 
banking  companies. 

Many  of  these  establishments  have  neglected  the  appli- 
cation of  the  fiindamental  principles  of  banking.  On  the 
contrary,  many  appear  to  be  prudently  conducted,  and 
have  generally  proved  that  their  ultimate  solvency,  and 
the  power  of  fully  meeting  their  engagements,  must  not 
be  brought  into  doubt. 

Though  the  general  objects  of  these  establishments  are 
much  alike,  yet  there  are  some  variations  in  their  deeds  of 
settlement,  which  it  may  be  material  to  point  out. 

Ist.  As  to  the  power  of  altering  the  regulations  of  the 
company, 

Tlie  active  duties  are  generally  delegated  to  a  small 
body  called  the  directors,  while  the  main  body  of  proprie- 
tors reserve  to  themselves  the  power  of  selecting  the  di- 
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rectors,  and  of  altering  from  time  to  time  the  rules  by 
which  the  directors  are  to  be  governed.  In  the  case  of 
one  company  all  the  powers  are  vested  in  the  directors  of 
the  central  bank  til!  January  1838,  and  this  authority  ia 
only  to  he  controlled  by  the  general  board  of  directors  of 
the  head  establishment. 

2nd.  As  to  the  mode  of  conducting  the  business  of 
banking. 

This  is  for  the  most  part  set  out  in  general  terms.  Some 
banking  companies  content  themselves  with  defining  the 
business  to  be  banking  in  all  its  branches  ;  in  other  cases 
it  is  called  the  business  of  bankers. 

Advancing  money  on  real  security  is  in  no  instance 
forbidden. 

The  majority  of  the  deeds  are  silent  on  the  subject  of 
the  purchase  of  land.  One  banking  company  expressly 
allows  it  ;  another  expressly  forbids  it. 

An  advance  of  money  on  mining  concerns  is  in  no  in- 
stance expressly  allowed,  in  many  it  is  expressly  for- 
bidden ;  in  the  majority  it  is  passed  over  in  silence. 

Advances  of  money  upon  any  foreign  public  govern- 
ment stock,  or  the  stock  of  any  foreign  chartered  public 
company,  is  directly  sanctioned  in  the  deeds  of  four  bank- 
ing companies.  Investment  in  foreign  government  stock 
is  allowed  by  the  deed  of  another  bank.  Such  advsmces 
are  expressly  forbidden  by  many  of  the  deeds^  and  are 
passed  over  in  silence  by  many  others. 

In  no  instance  is  the  company  forbidden  to  become  the 
purchaser  of  its  own  shares  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  po%ver 
ia  expressly  given  to  do  so  by  many  of  the  deeds,  and  that 
to  any  amount. 


3rd.  As  to  the  degree  of  publicity  to  be  given  to  the 
proceedings. 

No  principle  seems  to  be  more  attended  to,  or  promi- 
nently put  forward,  than  that  of  preserving  secrecy  as  to 
the  state  of  the  accounts  of  individuals. 

The  directors  are  in  general  required  to  sign  a  decla- 
ration pledging  themselves  to  obsen^e  secrecy  as  to  the 
transactions  of  the  bank  with  their  customers,  and  the  state 
of  the  accoimts  of  individuals.  In  some  of  the  companies 
this  declaration  is  also  signed  by  all  the  clerks  and  officers. 

If  the  proprietors  are  dissatisfied  with  the  statement  of 
accounts  made  by  the  directors,  a  power  is  generally  re- 
served to  appoint  auditors  or  inspectors  for  the  examina- 
tion of  the  books,  but  these  auditors  or  inspectors  are 
required  to  sign  a  similar  declaration  of  secrecy. 

No  proprietor,  not  being  a  director,  is  entitled  to  in- 
spect any  of  the  books  of  the  company. 

The  directors  are  in  general  bound  to  exhibit  to  the 
general  meeting  of  the  shareholders  a  summary  or  balance 
sheet  of  their  aâairs,  and  to  make  such  further  statement 
or  report  as  the  directors  may  deem  expedient  and  con- 
ducive to  the  interests  of  the  company.  In  a  very  exten- 
sive bank,  the  proprietors  annually  appoint  auditors  to 
examine  the  affairs  of  the  company,  and  to  report  thereon. 

In  some  of  the  companies  the  principle  of  secrecy  is 
carried  still  further;  two  of  the  directors  selected  from 
the  rest  are  the  exclusive  depositors  of  the  power  of  in- 
specting the  private  accounts  of  customers. 

In  other  companies,  though  all  the  directors  have  the 
power  of  inspecting  the  accounts  of  customers,  two  of 
the  directors  are  selected  to  inspect  bills  and  notes,  in 
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order  to  prevent  the  exposure  of  such  bills  and  promissory 
notes  as  may  pass  through  the  bank.  In  two  of  the  com- 
pemiea,  a  single  person  called  the  manager  has  the  exclu- 
sive power  of  inspecting  bills  and  notes. 

4th.  As  to  the  terms  on  which  the  company  is  to  be 
dissolved. 

It  is  in  general  provided  that  a  dissolution  of  the  com- 
pany shall  take  place  by  reason  either  of  a  certain  amount 
of  loss,  or  of  a  voluntary  agreement. 

The  directors  of  each  of  these  companies  are  bound  to 
set  aside  a  certain  portion  of  the  profits  to  form  a  fund  to 
meet  extraordinary  demands,  which  is  usually  called  the 
guarantee -fund.  The  ordinary  provision  for  dissolution 
is  to  this  effect  :  that  if  the  losses  sustained  shall  at  any 
time  have  absorbed  the  whole  of  this  guarantee-fund,  and 
also  one-fourth  of  the  capital  paid  up,  then  any  one  share- 
holder may  require  the  dissolution  of  the  company,  which 
shall  take  place  accordingly,  unless  two-thirda  in  number 
and  value  of  the  shareholders  shall  be  desirous  of  continu- 
ing the  company,  and  shall  purchase  the  shares  of  those 
proprietors  who  wish  to  withdraw. 

Each  company  have  particular  laws  on  this  head. 

Your  Committee  will  now  call  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  some  few  facts  which  illustrate  the  present 
system. 

Ist.  The  law  imposes  on  the  joint-stock  banks  no  pre- 
Itminary  obUgation  beyond  the  payment  of  a  license  duty, 
and  the  registration  of  the  names  of  shareholders  at  the 
Stamp-Office. 

2nd.  The  law  does  not  require  that  the  deed  of  settle- 
ment shall  be  considered  or  revised  by  any  competent 
authority  whatever,  and  no  precaution  is  taken  to  enforce 
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the  insertion  in  such  deeds  of  clauses  the  most  obWouB 
and  necessary. 

3rd.  The  law  does  not  impose  any  restrictions  upon 
the  amount  of  nominal  capital.  ITiis  will  be  found  to 
vary  from  5,000,000/.  to  100,000/.,  and  in  one  instance  an 
unlimited  power  is  reserved  of  issuing  shares  to  any  extent. 

4th.  The  law  does  not  impose  any  obligation  that  the 
whole  or  any  certain  amount  of  shares  shall  be  subscribed 
for  before  banking  operations  commence.  In  many  in- 
stances banks  commence  their  business  before  one>half 
of  the  shares  are  subscribed  for,  and  10,000,  20,000,  or 
30,000  shares  are  reserved  to  be  issued  at  the  discretion 
of  the  directors. 

5th.  The  law  does  not  require  any  rule  with  respect  to 
the  nominal  amount  of  shares  ;  these  will  be  found  to  vary 
from  1000/.  to  5/. 

6th.  The  law  does  not  enforce  any  rule  with  respect  to 
the  amount  of  capital  paid  up  before  the  commencement 
of  business.     Tliis  will  be  found  to  varj-  from  105/.  to  5/. 

7th.  The  law  does  not  provide  for  any  publication  of 
the  liabilities  and  assets  of  these  banks. 

8th.  The  law  docs  not  impose  any  restrictions  by  which 
care  shall  be  taken  that  dividends  are  paid  out  of  banking 
profits  only,  and  that  bad  or  doubtful  debts  are  first  writ- 
ten off. 

9th.  The  law  does  not  prohibit  purchase,  sales,  and 
speculative  traffic  on  the  part  of  these  companies  in  their 
own  stock,  nor  advances  to  be  made  on  the  credit  of  their 
own  shares. 

10th.  The  law  does  not  provide  that  the  guarantee>fund 
shall  be  kept  apart  or  invested  in  Government  or  other 
securities. 
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11th.  The  law  is  not  sufficiently  stringent  to  insure  to 
the  public  that  the  names  registered  at  the  Stamp-OiEce 
are  the  names  of  persona  bona  fidt  proprietors,  who  have 
signed  the  deed  of  settlement,  and  who  are  responsible  to 
the  public. 

1 2th.  The  proviaionB  of  the  law  appear  inadequate,  or 
at  least  are  diaregarded,  so  far  as  they  impose  upon  banks 
the  obligation  of  making  their  notes  payable  at  the  places 
of  issue. 

All  these  separate  questions  appear  to  your  Committee 
deserving  of  the  most  serious  consideration,  with  a  view 
to  the  future  stability  of  the  banks  throughout  the  united 
Kingdom,  the  maintenance  of  commercial  credit,  and  the 
preservation  of  the  currency  in  a  sound  state. 

The  most  important  facts  which  have  come  under  the 
consideration  of  your  Committee  are  connected  with  the 
operation  of  the  joint-stock  banks,  or  credit  and  circula- 
tion. It  appeara  that  a  great  extension  has  been  given 
to  both,  and  that  if  the  operations  of  all  banks,  whether 
private  or  formed  on  joint-stock  principles,  are  not  con- 
ducted with  prudence  and  caution^  measures  adopted 
by  the  Bank  of  England  with  a  view  to  the  state  of 
foreign  exchanges  and  to  the  demand  for  bullion  may 
be  counteracted  by  the  advances  and  increased  issues  of 
country  banks.  The  following  table  will  exhibit  the  pro- 
gress of  the  circulation  for  some  time  past,  from  28th 
December  183 J  ;  and  it  is  to  be  inferred,  from  the  increased 
issue  of  joint-stock  banks  at  periods  when  the  Dank  of 
England  was  endeavouring  to  limit  the  amount  of  paper 
in  circulation,  that  a  due  attention  was  not  given  by  them 
to  the  returns  published  in  the  Gazette  under  the  Act  of 
the  3  and  4  Will.  IV.  c.  98. 
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^^^           Amount  of  notes  circulated  in  England  and  Wales  by  pri- 

' 

vate  banks,  and  by  joint-stock  banks  and  their  branches. 

Private  banks. 

Joint'Stock  banks. 

Total. 

Quarters  ending 

£ 

£ 

£ 

2^ftb  Dec.      1333 

8,836.803 

1,3I5..301 

10,152,101 

Î9th  -Vrarcli  18a4 

8,733,400 

1,458,427 

10,19I,«27 

S»tb  June     ISU 

8,875,795 

1,642,887 

10,518,682 

S8tli  Sept.     \»34 

8,370,423 

1,783.68» 

10,154.112 

S8th  Dec.      1834 

8,537,f)55 

2,122,173 

I0.t»9,828 

SSth  March  1835 

8^231,206 

2,188,954 

10,420,160 

27th  June     1835 

8,455,114 

2,484,687 

10,V39,801 

ïfiih  Sept.    1835 

7.9 1 2,5«? 

2,508,036 

10.420,623 

2thh  Dec.     1835 

«ni'M.KfjS 

2,799,551 

11,134,414 

ißth  March  1836 

t^.353,8<»4               3,0!)4.n-i5 

11,447,919 

25th  June    1836 

8.614,133               3.588.U64 

12.202,196 

Account  of  the  Bank  of  England,  published  every  t/tree 

months,  as  the  taw  directs. 

Circulation. 

Depoaits. 

BuUion, 

Securities. 

Qiurters  ending 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

SStikDec.     1833 

17,469,000 

15,160,000 

10,2W),000 

24.576,000 

2»th  March  1834 

18,544.000 

13,750,WXli 

«,753,rKH> 

25,787,000 

28th  June     1834 

18,68tt,4«)0 

15,373,000 

8,885,(HMJ 

27,471,000 

^m 

28th  Sept.    1H34 

18,437,«XH) 

M,?;«!,«««) 

6,917,000 

26,915,000 

■ 

2Bih  Dec.     1«34 

17,07'<,«(iO 

13,01  »,000 

6,978.000 

25451,000 

^ 

2»th  March  1835 

18,].'>2,mi0 

9.1t72,(NIO 

6,2!),î,00t> 

21.533.000 

1 

27th  June     1835 

I7.637.<KK) 

11,753.0*K) 

fi.Cl3.IK«) 

25,221.00t» 

1 

fStdSept.     1835 

l7^2<).tXKI 

13,8«6,OOÜ 

6,284,000 

27,724,(KKÏ 

ireth  Dec.      1835 

10^  (54, (KM) 

20,370,000 

7,718,000 

31,764,000 

Sßth  March  IH36 

l7,eG9,(M>rt 

12,875,000 

H,014,(WJO 

25.521, «10 

25th  June     1836 

17,184,(KM> 

15,730,000        6,8(18,000 

28,847,000 

Your  Committee  cannot   too   strongly  recommend  to 

all  parties  engaged  in  banking  the  utmost  caution  and 

prudence  in  these  respects,  both  in  the  present  and  in 

their  future  operations. 
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REMARKS. 

Public  banks  have  necessarily  grown  out  of  a 
new  order  of  things.  So  long  as  the  Spaniards  had 
the  peaceable  possession  and  working  of  the  gold 
and  silver  mines  in  South  America,  Europe  was 
adequately  supplied  with  the  precious  metals  it  re- 
quired, both  for  its  manufactures  of  jewellery  and 
plate,  as  well  as  for  a  bulhon  circulation  propor- 
tioned to  its  exchanges.  From  the  moment,  how- 
ever, that  the  working  of  the  mines  was  disturbed, 
they  yielded  for  thirty  years,  and  they  now  produce 
no  more  than,  the  value  of  5,000,000/.  in  ingots, 
instead  of  10,000,000/.,  as  formerly.  The  con- 
sumption in  jewellery  and  plate,  having  rather  in- 
creased than  diminished,  not  only  absorbs  all  the 
new  produce,  but  the  gold  and  silver  in  bullion  is 
melted  down  to  supply  the  demand.  Society  has 
therefore  been  obliged  to  seek  other  resources  as 
the  medium  of  its  exchanges,  and  hence  has  arisen 
the  establishment  of  banks. 

Previously  to  this  period,  money  circulated  as 
freely  in  the  country  as  in  the  towns,  and  agricul- 
ture throughout  all  the  European  states  obtained 
supplies  in  proportion  to  its  need,  as  well  as  manu- 
factures and  commerce.  But  when  it  became  neces- 
sary to  resort  to  factitious  means,  affairs  in  England 
took  a  different  turn  from  the  rest  of  Europe. 
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In  France,  for  example,  the  bank  was  established 
in  the  capital-  The  manufacturers  and  commercial 
houses  issue  reciprocal  letters  of  exchange,  which, 
on  being  transmitted  to  Paris,  are  discounted  at 
the  bank.  The  bank  pays  them  in  its  own  notes — a 
paper  currency  known  and  accredited,  which  has 
replaced  another  less  known  and  less  accredited. 
But  as  a  farmer,  isolated  in  the  country,  is  unable 
to  obtain  another  signature  to  give  security  to  his 
engagements  and  to  back  his  own — as  he  has  more- 
over to  put  off  his  payments  to  a  more  distant  pe- 
riod, this  establishment  of  the  bank  has  afforded 
him  no  assistance,  and  has  not  parried  the  fresh 
inconvenience  arising  from  a  scarcity  of  gold  and 
silver  specie.  The  remark  as  relating  to  France  is 
applicable  to  the  whole  of  Europe. 

Here,  then,  is  the  point  which  distinguishes  En- 
gland from  the  rest  of  Europe.  In  Europe  the  go- 
vernments have  granted  exclusive  privileges  for 
the  creation  of  paper  money  to  bodies  of  mer- 
chants, who  have  only  given  succour  to  the  manu- 
facturing and  commercial  classes,  namely  to  the  per- 
sonal property — that  is  to  say,  to  the  democracy. 
In  England,  as  we  have  just  seen,  the  banks  have 
given  equal  succour  to  agriculture  and  manufac- 
tures— that  is  to  say,  to  the  real  as  well  as  personal 
property — to  the  aristocracy  as  well  as  the  demo- 
cracy.    We  shall  presently  see  the  consequences. 
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List  of  the  Counties  from  which  Witnesses  were  examined^ 
with  the  Names  and  Profession  of  the  Witnesses. 

1 

1 

ENGLAND. 

1 

Counties  or  Towns. 

Names  of  the 
Witnesses. 

Professions  of  the  Witnesses, 

Bedfardahire    

Berk»   

Berwick-on-Tweed. 

ßf 
Birmingliam    

>i 
Buckiogbamahire . . 

•f 
M 

Cambridgeshire  ... 
Devonshire  .• 

T.  Bennett  

J.  Houghtoa   ... 
W.  Bell    

Steward  to  the  Duke  of  Bedford. 
J*  Extensive  Farmer  and  Receiver 
\      of  Rents. 
Farmer  of  350  acres. 
Banker  and  Farmer. 
Manufacturer  and  Merchant. 
Com -broker. 
Farmer  of  700  acres. 
Fanner  of  300  acres. 
Farmer  of  1800  acres. 
Farmer  of  200O  acres. 

(Hertford  and  Middle»«.) 

■  Farmer  of  between  200  and  300 
acres,    and  an   Appraiser  of 
Farming  Stock. 

^  Farmer  of  400  acres.  Miller  and 
Maltster. 

'  Corn. factor.  Miller,  andBiscuit- 
l     baker. 

Farmer  of  288  acres. 
Farmer  of  500  acres. 
Fanner  of  1 100  acres. 
Farmer  of  2000  acres. 
Farmer  of  2100  acres. 
Farmer  of  700  acres. 
Corn-broker. 
Fanner  of  1 200  acres. 

f  Fanner  of  4Ü0  acres,  Trader  and 
I     MalUter. 
Fanner. 

Farmer,  Grazier,  and  Land  Agent. 
Corn  Merchant- 
Corn  Merchant. 
Com  Merchant. 
Fanner  of  400  acres. 
Corn  Inspector. 
Farmer. 

Former  of  lOOO  acres. 
Merchant. 
Farmer  of  1650  acres. 

i.  Langhorti    ... 
G.  F.  Muntz   ... 
J.  Sturge 

J.  Brickwell     ... 
J.  Cortia  ......... 

W.  Cox    

H,  Morton  

J.  Rolfe    

W.  Thurnall    ... 

G.  Frcan  

R.  Babbs 

Eaaex   

a» 
u 
ft 

Gloucesterbhire    ... 
>t 

Hampshire   ........ 

Huntingdonshire  .. 
Kent    ., 

J.  Kemp  ......... 

C.Page    

C,  C.  Parker  ... 
W.  Crowther  ... 

G.  W.  Hall 

J.  Sturge 

R.  H.  Stares  ... 
T.  Bowyer     ..... 
J.  Cramp......... 

«1 

I<aacashir<^  

T.  Neave ......... 

D.  Hodgson    ... 

J.  Sanders  

J.  Scott    

Leicestershire 

lincolashire    ...... 

If 

ft 

u 

If 

J    Ellis 

J.  Amall 

R.  Atkinson    ... 
S.  Byron 

G.  Ca!throp 

F.  lies 

i 

^ 
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ENGLAND  (cotitiMued). 


Counties  or  Towns. 


Names  of  the 
Witnesses. 


Professions  of  the  Witnesses. 


Middlesex 


Norfolk   , 

Nottbgham.... 
Shropshire  .... 
Somersetshire . 
Suffolk 


Warwick . 
Yorkshire 


Surrey . 
Sussex. 


F.  Sherboru.... 
J.TUIyer 

J.  Fison 

R.  Stevenson  . 
S.  Bickerton  . 
J.  Hancock.... 
J.  G.  Cooper  . 

G.  Smallpiece . 

T.  Boniface.... 
J.  EUman  .... 
S.  Goodman  . 
W.  Umbers.... 
0.  Howard .... 


Farmer  of  1600  acre«. 
Fanner  of  1000  acres. 

{Maltster,  and  Com,  Seed  and 
Wool  Merchant. 
Fanner  of  300  acres. 
Farmer. 

Extensive  Fanner. 
Farmer  of  1600  acres. 

r  Farmer  of  500  or  600  acres,  and 

L     Valuer  of  Land. 
Farmer  of   300  acres. 
Farmer  of  1300  acres. 
Fanner  of  700  to  800  acres. 
Farmer. 
Farmer  and  Grazier. 


WALES. 


Glamorgan E.  David Fanner  of  730  acres. 


SCOTLAND. 


Aberdeen . 


Ayrshire  .... 
Dumfries.... 
Haddington. 


Kincardineshire  .. 


Lothian,  East . 
Perth   , 


Roxburghshire. 


D,  Walker  . 

W.  Brown  . 
J.  Church  . 
J.  Brodie.... 
R.  Hope  .... 
W.  Menzies. 


G.  Robertson  ... 

A.  Howden 

L.01iphant,M.P. 

J.  Smith 

A.  M'Dougal  ... 


J  Farmer  of  320  acres.  Land  Sur- 

\     veyor  and  Valuer. 

Farmer  of  400  acres. 

Fanner  of  650  acres. 

Fanner  of  950  acres. 

Fanner  of  650  acres. 

Factor  of  more  than  20,000  acres. 

{Farmer,  and  Agent  for  several 
estates. 
Fanner  of  625  acres. 

{Large  Proprietor,     and   culti- 
vating about  800  acres. 
/  Farmer  of  200  acres,  and  M» 
\     nufacturer. 
Farmer  of  2000  acres. 


IRELAND. 


Ireland,  generally. 


Armagh  

kildare    


R.  Brassington.. 

Rev.  C.Clarke.. 

J.  StUTge 

W.  Blacker 

E.  S.  Shawe   .. 


{Farmer  of  184  acres,  and  Sur 
veyor  and  Valuer  of  Land. 
{Assistant-Commissioner  in  the 
Inquiry  upon  Ireland. 
Corn-broker. 
Agent  of  several  large  estates. 

{Farmer  of  520  acres,  and  ex- 
tensive Land  Agent. 
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Witnessea  examined  on  digèrent  subjects  bearing  on 
Agriculture. 

1 

NftïQe«  of  the 
Witnesses. 

Professions  of  the  Witnesses. 

y 

J.  Wood 

Chairman  ot  the  Board  of  Stampa  and  Taxes. 

Registrar  of  the  LandTax, 

Surveying-General  Elxatntacr  of  Excise. 

Corn  Inspector  at  Ipswich. 

Farmer  and  Banker. 

Secretary  to  the  Committee  of  Country  Bankers. 

Corri  Broker. 

Seed  Merchant. 

Member  of  the  House  of  Lords. 

Chief  Clerk  of  the  Bulltoa  Office,  Bank  of  England. 

W.  Garnett 

lietherington  ... 
Pool^y ... .»..-.... . 

R.  Spooacr 

H.  Burgesa  ...... 

R.  Ruding  

J.  Ff  flves  .... ..... 

Lord  Äshburtoii 
Earl  of  Radnor.. 
W.  D.  Haggaid  . 

Extracts  have  also  been  taken  from  the  following  : — 

1.  Inquiry  made  in  1833  by  a  Committee  of  the  House 

of  Commons  upon  the  State  of  Agriculture, 

2.  Inquiry  made  in  1833  by  a  Committee  of  the  House 

of  Lords  upon  the  same  subject. 

3.  Inquiry  instituted  in  1836  by  order  of  the  House  of 

Lords- 

4.  Inquiry  upon  the  Law  of  Entail  in  Scotland. 

5.  Inquiry  upon  the  Enfranchisement  of  Copyholds. 

6.  Inquiry   upon  Registers  of  Marriages,  Births   and 

Deaths. 

7.  Inquiries  upon  the  State  of  the  English  Church. 

8.  Inquiries  upon  the  Property  and  Revenues  of  the 

English  Church. 

10.  Official  Statements  of  the  Population,  &c. 

11.  Other  Inquiries  upon  various  subjects,  such  as  Manu- 

factures, Commerce,  Navigation,  &c. 

CHAPTER  I. 


OF  ENTAILS  IN  ENGLAND  AND  SCOTLAND. 


Mr.  W.  Vizard,  a  solicitor  residing  in  London,  made 
the  following  statements,  upon  being  examined  by  the 
Committee  of  inquiry  respecting  the  laws  which  regulate 
entails. 

Deeds  of  entail  are  usually  made  either  at  the  pleasure 
of  the  landowner,  or  on  occasion  of  a  marriage-contract. 
The  entail  can  only  extend  to  living  persons,  and  to  one 
of  the  issue  bom  of  such  persons.  By  consent  of  the 
heir  in  tail,  when  of  age,  with  the  previous  tenant  for  life, 
the  entail  may  always  be  barred.  Thus  a  grandfather, 
who  has  a  son  and  a  grandson  living,  may  by  a  deed  of 
entail  give  a  life  estate  in  his  land  to  liis  son  ;  after  his  son 
to  his  grandson,  and  finally  entail  the  estate  on  his  great- 
grandson,  who  is  not  yet  bom,  or,  in  default  of  male  heirs, 
on  his  great-granddaughter.  This  last  heir,  when  of  age, 
can,  with  the  consent  of  his  or  her  father,  as  the  last  in 
possession,  bar  the  entail.  If  the  father  is  dead,  he  or  she 
can  bar  it  singly. 

If  the  entail  takes  place  on  occasion  of  a  marriage,  the 
father  in  the  first  place  reserves  to  himself  a  hfe  interest 
in  the  land  ;  he  then  secures  a  like  estate  after  hia  death 
to  hia  son  who  marries,  introducing  such  condition  or 
charge  as  the  present  state  of  the  family  requires.  He 
finally  entailB  this  land  on  his  grandson,  should  any  be 
born  from  the  projected  marriage.  This  child,  when  he  has 
attained  his  majority,  has  the  power,  with  the  consent  of 
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his  father,  to  bar  the  entail,  and  they  together  can  leave 
it  free,  as  almost  always  happens,  or  renew  the  entail,  in- 
troducing into  it  such  conditions  as  shall  appear  to  them 
called  for  by  the  state  of  the  family. 

If  there  are  no  children  of  the  marriage,  the  last  tenant 
for  life  has  the  power  of  barring  the  entail  by  his  own 
deed  ;  and  if  there  are  children,  and  the  father  (that  is  to 
say,  the  pre^àous  tenant  for  life)  is  dead,  the  son,  on  coming 
of  age,  may  also  bar  it,  without  the  concurrence  of  any 
person. 

Although  all  the  lands  of  England,  said  the  same  wit- 
ness, are  periodically  freed  of  entail  in  the  manner  which 
has  just  been  explained,  there  is  a  very  small  proportion 
which  are  freed  at  a  given  period,  because,  as  soon  as  the 
entail  is  broken,  it  is  usually  remodelled  or  re-created  so 
as  for  the  heir  in  tail  to  become  in  turn  tenant  for  life. 

The  landowners  in  England  may  therefore  be  divided 
into  three  large  classes, 

Ist.  The  proprietor  whose  land  is  free  of  all  entail. 

He  is  at  liberty  to  mortgage  his  land,  to  sell  or  give  it 
away,  and  he  may  even  deprive  his  children  of  it;  in  short, 
he  has  an  unlimited  control  over  it  ;  but  if  he  dies  intes- 
tate, his  eldest  son  inherits  it  by  the  law  of  primogeni- 
ture ;  if  he  has  no  sons,  his  daughters  share  it  equally  ;  and 
if  he  dies  without  children,  the  land  goes  to  his  natural 
heir. 

2nd.  The  proprietor  whose  land  is  entailed. 

This  landowner  is  merely  a  usufructuary.  He  cannot 
burden  the  land  with  any  mortgage,  and  the  revenue  from 
it  is  alone  responsible,  during  his  life,  for  the  debts  which 
he  contracts.  The  revenues  cannot  be  seized  for  debts 
contracted  before  he  inherited  the  land.     At  his  death. 
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the  latter  passes^  together  -with  the  revenues,  intact,  to 
the  one  who  succeeds  him. 

3rd.  llie  proprietor  in  whose  favour  the  land  is  en- 
tailed. 

If  he  is  bom  after  the  death  of  the  testator,  he  can,  on 
coming  of  age,  bar  the  entail  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
last  tenant  for  life  if  still  alive  ;  and  if  that  person  is  dead, 
he  can  do  so  alone. 

If  the  presumed  heir  on  \rhom  the  land  is  entailed  is 
not  born,  and  cannot  be  bom,  then  the  last  tenant  for  life, 
who  existed  necessarily  before  the  death  of  the  testator, 
may  free  the  land  of  enta.ils. 

The  law  of  England  has  therefore  this  peculiarity,  that 
a  man  cannot  deprive  the  first  generation  which  succeeds 
after  his  death  of  the  power  of  disposing  of  his  lands  ;  he 
can  only  deprive  those  persons  of  it  who  live  at  the  same 
time  with  himself. 

This,  said  Mr.  Patrick  Irvine,  a  Scotch  advocate,  dif- 
fers widely  from  the  law  of  Scotland,  which  declares  '*  that 
it  is  permitted  to  every  subject  of  His  Majesty  to  entail 
his  lands  in  perpetuity  under  whatever  conditions  he 
chooses,  so  that  the  heir  can  never  alienate  or  sell  the  said 
lands,  nor  mortgage  them  ;  and  declares  null  and  void  all 
the  acts  which  would  affect  the  capital  or  the  revenue  of 
these  lands  after  the  death  of  the  tenant  for  life." 

The  clauses  or  conditions  of  the  act  of  eutaü,  said  the 
same  witness,  become  iu  perpetuity  the  law  of  the  land  ; 
thus  in  Scotland  each  portion  of  entailed  land  is  under  a 
different  law.  The  creditors,  however,  can  always  attack 
the  revenues  for  debts  contracted  since  the  inheritance, 
but  not  for  those  anterior  to  that  event. 

The  clauses  of  the  act  of  entail  can  also  limit  the  dura- 
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tion  of  the  entail,  which  then  enters  again  into  those 
authorized  by  the  law  of  England. 

The  clauses  and  conditions,  said  the  last  witnesSj  per- 
mitted by  the  law  of  Scotland,  have  caused  naauy  law- 
suits, and  the  courts  of  justice  have  always  been  very 
much  disposed  to  relieve  the  tenant  for  life  as  much  as 
they  could,  but  an  appeal  Ues  from  their  decisions  to  the 
House  of  Lords.  The  judgments  pronounced  by  the  latter 
have  invariably  been  equally  severe  as  the  law  ;  and  re- 
cently, in  above  sixty  instances,  the  decisions  of  the  courts. 
of  justice  have  been  set  aside.  At  the  present  time,  the 
verdicts  of  the  courts  are  given  in  accordance  with  the 
rules  established  by  the  House  of  Lords. 

The  Lords  have  decided  tliat  acts  of  entail  ought,  in 
common  with  al!  other  acts,  to  be  interpreted  with  good 
faith  ;  and  that  if  these  acts  arc  injurious  to  the  country, 
the  Parliament,  and  not  the  judges,  can  alone  arrest  the 
consequences. 

Notwithstanding  the  great  number  of  lawsuits,  Mr. 
Bell,  an  advocate  in  Ayrshire,  says,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
give  a  positive  and  certain  opinion  upon  questions  which 
arise,  either  to  determine  how  the  conditions  of  the  con- 
tract must  be  understood,  or  to  ascertain  the  true  heir. 

By  its  recent  decisions,  says  Mr.  Irvine,  the  House  of 
Lords  has  annulled  all  the  leases  above  the  term  of  twenty- 
one  years,  regarding  these  leases  as  an  alienation  made 
by  the  tenant  for  life,  although  the  original  title  tLx.ed  no 
limit  to  the  length  of  the  lease.  They  have  even  decided 
that  the  value  of  a  lease  could  not  be  under  that  of  the 
preceding  one,  unless  it  was  put  up  to  public  auction. 

The  opponents  of  perpetual  entails,  says  the  same  wit- 
ness, might  easily  find  in  certain  laws  obstructions  to  this 
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one,  but  the  appeals  to  the  House  of  Lords  have  discou- 
raged them. 

This  law  was  passed  in  1685,  said  Mr.  Cock  bum,  in 
order  to  avoid  the  confiscations  made  by  the  Crown,  be- 
cause in  the  preceding  troubles  there  had  been  300  or  400 
families  whose  property  had  been  confiscated  ;  and  after 
the  revolution  of  1688  no  fewer  than  403  such  confisca- 
tions had  taken  place  under  James  II. 

In  1685,  said  Mr.  Irvine,  a  register  was  established,  in 
order  that  the  entails  should  be  known.  The  following  is 
an  abstract  from  this  register: — 

From    1685  to  1705  there  were    79  entails. 


■I 


1705  „  1725 

» 

125 

1725  „  1745 

» 

158 

1745  „  1765 

M 

138 

1765  „  1785 

M 

299 

1785  „  1805 

)} 

360 

1805  „  1825 

it 

467 

Total      .     .      1599 

Of  these  there  may  have  been  some  double  exchanges, 
but  nevertheless  the  result  is,  that  the  number  of  perpe- 
tual entails  goes  on  increasing,  and  that  it  was  greater 
from  1805  to  1825  than  within  any  other  period  of  twenty 
years. 

In  1764,  continues  the  same  witness,  the  value  of  the 
entailed  lands  in  Scotland  has  been  estimated  by  Sir  John 
Dalrymple  at  one-fifth  of  the  value  of  the  whole  land  of 
the  kingdom,  and  it  was  in  the  hands  of  300  proprietors. 
Dr.  Adam  Smith,  in  censuring  this  system  of  entails  in 
hia  work  *  The  Wealth  of  Nations,'  has  adopted  the  same 
estimate. 
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Iq  1811,  Sir  John  Sinclair  estimated  this  value  at  one- 
third  of  that  of  the  whole  soil  of  the  kingdom,  and  at  the 
present  time  it  is  nearly  one  half  ;  perhaps  it  is  even 
more. 

It  muat  however  be  borne  in  mind  that  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  entailed  lands  are  under  feotiment  of  trust,  and 
will  not  appear  in  the  register  of  entails  until  a  later 
period  ;  for  it  is  only  persons  in  fear  of  their  creditors 
who  are  eager  to  cause  their  insertion  in  the  register. 

Matters  will  arrive  at  that  point,  said  Mr.  Cockburn, 
that  there  will  soon  be  no  more  lands  to  dispose  of  in 
Scotland- 
Mr.  Glaasford,  a  barxiater  in  Scotland,  considers  the 
Scotch  law  of  entail  to  be  attended  with  very  great  in- 
conveniences. The  possession  of  lands,  he  says,  ought  to 
be  regulated  by  a  regard  to  the  pubUc  advantage,  like 
all  other  possessions.  He  does  not  see  how  the  law  of 
nature  can  allow  an  unlimited  power  over  future  genera- 
tions to  be  given  to  a  man  5  that  he  who  entails  his  pro- 
perty does  so  because  he  finds  himself  in  a  certain  position, 
and  that  he  would  not  entail  it  if  he  were  in  the  situation 
in  which  his  successor  perhaps  will  be  placed,  who  is  fet- 
tered by  this  first  disposition.  He  adds,  that  the  advan- 
tage of  an  hereditary  aristocracy  does  not  desen'e  such 
great  sacrifices,  and  that  the  legislature  has  no  right  to 
sanction  such  abuses  as  the  following. 

1st.  The  sale  and  purchase  of  lands  is  impeded  by 
these  entailsj  which  is  a  great  dis^advantage  to  a  commer- 
cial country.  He  who  entails  is  actuated  by  a  desire  to 
consolidate  and  perpetuate  his  family^  but  his  successors 
become  indiflbrent  and  indolent. 

2nd.  The  improvement  of  lauds  is  rendered  more  dif- 
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ficult  by  restrictions  which  embarrass  the  proprietor,  by 

the  limited  means  at  his  disposal  to  effect  such  im- 
provement, and  by  the  little  interest  he  can  bring  to  the 
task. 

3rd.  Not  only  is  this  improvement  of  the  land  retarded, 
but  frequently  the  very  conditions  of  the  entail  tend  to 
perpetuate  a  system  of  bad  management. 

4th.  This  law  is  a  violation  of  the  common  law  of  Scot^ 
land,  which  gives  creditors  the  right  of  seizing  all  pro- 
perty, whilst  those  who  entail  their  lands  are  placed  above 
the  common  law, 

5th.  Even  the  inheritors  of  the  entail  are  aggrieved  by 
such  acts,  because  they  are  unable  to  mortgage  their 
lands,  and  are  thus  deprived  of  the  power  of  borrowing  at 
a  moderate  rate  of  interest  for  the  advantage  even  of  their 
families. 

6th.  The  law  prevents  the  employment,  in  the  improve- 
ment of  estates,  of  the  capital  wliich  would  be  devoted  to 
it,  if  the  improved  property  could  give  returns  for  the 
money  borrowed  for  this  purpose.  The  temporary  owner 
requires  all  the  produce,  and,  if  he  has  no  children,  he 
seeks  only  to  derive  the  greatest  income  during  his  Ufe  w  ith 
the  least  possible  outlay  :  this  tends  to  exhaust  the  soil,  and 
places  the  farm,  together  with  all  the  buildings  and  imple- 
ments necessary  for  working  it,  in  a  wretched  condition, 
especially  if  the  property  passes  through  the  hands  of  a 
succession  of  temporary  owners  in  similar  circumstances. 

Mr.  Irvine  says,  that  the  opinion  of  the  Bar  is  wholly 
opposed  to  perpetual  eatails,  and  that  the  tenants  for 
life  would  gladly  relieve  themselves  of  their  present  re- 
straint. He  thinks  that  the  lands  would  have  received  much 
greater  improvement  had  they  not  been  entailed  in  per- 
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petulty,  dtbough  he  admits  that  there  are  in  Scotland 
districts  better  cultivated  than  England,  and  that  these 
districts  are  entailed. 

Mr.  Bell  is  of  opinion  that  this  kind  of  entail  has  greatly 
supported  the  aristocracy  in  Scotland,  havhig  put  the  te- 
nants for  life  in  possession  of  lands  freed  from  every  kind 
of  debt,  and  that  in  perpetuity.  He  would  not,  how- 
ever, venture  to  give  a  positive  opinion  as  to  the  remedies 
that  might  be  applied  to  the  evils  which  it  presents  ;  for, 
he  observes,  the  law  of  our  times  is  but  poorly  adapted 
to  impartial  and  intelligent  men. 

The  act  of  George  III.  of  1 7^0,  and  that  of  George  IV. 
of  1824,  have  produced  many  improvements  upon  these 
lands,  because  they  permit  their  being  charged  with  a 
sum  equal  to  six  years  of  the  income,  or  a  third  of  the 
income  during  the  life  of  the  successor,  for  their  improve- 
ment. 

The  act  of  1824  gave  the  right  of  making  jointures  to 
the  widows,  and  dowries  to  the  daughters,  which  tends  to 
strengthen  and  bind  mutually  the  interests  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  family. 

Mr.  Oswald,  a  life-possessor  of  an  entailed  estate  for 
the  last  thirty-six  years,  stated,  that  he  had  more  than 
doubled  the  income  of  the  estate  ;  because,  having  children, 
he  has  paid  great  attention  to  his  farms.  He  has  been 
able  to  employ  upon  them  the  capital  which  he  had  at  his 
disposal.  He  accomplished  this  principally  by  seeking 
rich  fanners  and  granting  them  long  leases. 

As  tenants  for  life  cannot,  after  the  decisions  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  grant  a  lease  for  more  than  twenty-one 
years,  they  vTite  a  letter  to  the  farmer,  in  which  they 
undertake  to  grant  him  the  lease  for  twenty-one  years 
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whenever  he  requires  it,  on  condition  of  the  farmer's 
making  such  improvements  and  outlay  as  may  be  needed 
in  buildings,  inclosures,  drainage,  &c.  If,  on  the  death  of 
the  tenant  for  life,  the  farmer  cannot  agree  with  his  suc- 
cessor, this  letter  obliges  the  successor  to  grant  him  the 
lease  of  twenty-one  years.  In  this  manner  the  lands  have 
recently  become  improved,  and  in  Scotland  immense  labour 
has  been  expended,  but  all  at  the  cost  and  for  the  profit  of 
the  farmers.  The  owners  for  the  time  being  gain  nothing 
by  it,  because  the  farmers  require  that  the  terms  and 
length  of  the  lease  sh  all  be  such  as  to  enable  them  to  repay 
themselves  the  outlay  they  have  incurred  by  the  surplus  of 
the  produce  of  the  land. 

This  enormous  advantage  given  to  the  farmers  by  the 
capital  which  they  are  able  to  employ  upon  the  land, 
lowers  the  condition  of  tenants  for  life  considerably  from 
that  of  proprietors.  This  witness  is  of  opinion,  that  to 
limit  the  aristocracy  to  a  mere  tenancy  for  life  robs  it 
of  much  of  its  wealth  and  dignity  ;  that,  considering  the 
lands  in  their  aggregate,  the  estates  entailed  in  perpetuity 
are  not  in  such  a  good  condition  as  the  other  lands,  al- 
though the  very  large  proprietors,  such  as  the  Dukes  of 
Buccleugh  and  Sutherland,  have  expended  immense  capi- 
tal upon  their  entailed  estates. 

He  thinks  that  there  would  not  be  much  land  for  sale 
in  Scotland  if  the  perj)etual  entails  w^cre  done  away,  but 
he  is  certain  that  large  capital  would  be  borrowed  for  the 
improvement  of  the  land. 

The  demand  for  a  remedy  is  universal,  but  there  is  a 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  what  that  remedy  should  be. 
Every  one  is  in  a  dilîerent  position,  according  to  the  clauses 
and  conditions  which  form  the  law  of  the  land. 
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Mr.  Loch,  a  barrister  well  versed  in  English  and  Scotch 
law,  admits  that  he  is  less  opposed  to  the  perpetual  en- 
tails in  Scotland  since  he  has  witnessed  the  recent  and 
great  improvements  which  have  taken  place  on  the  estates 
of  the  country.  The  nobiUty  having  engaged  pretty  deeply 
in  agricultural  spéculations,  theproprietors,notwithstanding 
the  entails,  must  naturally  enjoy  great  credit.  He  thinks, 
however,  that  the  law  of  England  is  the  most  perfect  to  be 
met  with,  and  that  it  is  much  superior  to  the  law  of  Scot- 
land. The  law  of  England  has  sufficed  to  keep  the  lands 
in  the  same  families  ;  for  a  portion  of  the  proprietors  have 
retained  their  lands  since  the  time  of  WUliam  the  Con- 
queror. He  would,  however,  hesitate  greatly  to  annul  the 
existing  entailS;  as  is  proposed  by  the  law  for  which  this 
Inquiry  is  instituted.  That  law  appears  to  him  very  un- 
advised, for  it  destroys  the  rights  (very  uncertain  it  is  true) 
of  persona  unborn,  but  whose  fathers  are  living. 

With  regard  to  that  part  of  Scotland  which  is  not  en- 
tailed, he  would  there  establish  the  entails  of  the  English 
law  ;  that  is  to  say,  those  which  cannot  in  their  greatest 
extent  bind  any  but  living  persons,  anclj  for  twenty-one 
years  only  after  their  death,  persona  who  are  as  yet  un- 
born. 

The  English  law,  according  to  this  witness^  is  sufficiently 
adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  land  and  those  of  the  family^ 
by  securing  to  the  country  an  hereditary  aristocracy. 

As  the  entail  can  be  broken  at  certain  periods,  the  land 
may  be  mortgaged  for  the  capital  necessary  to  the  im- 
provement of  the  farms,  and  the  entail  may  be  renewed 
with  fresh  conditions. 

The  land  having  increased  in  value  during  the  time  that 
it  haa  been  entailedj  the  father,  with  the  consent  of  his  son, 
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to  portion  off  his  daughters,  secure  a  dowTy  to  his  widow, 
and  provide  for  his  other  children.  The  eldest  son  is  sure 
of  an  income  during  the  life  of  his  father,  secures  one  also 
to  his  wife,  and  to  the  children  who  may  be  born  from  his 
marriage,  and,  after  all  this,  the  land  is  entailed  subject  to 
all  these  conditions. 

This  law  of  England  establishes  harmony  between  the 
members  of  the  family,  renders  the  means  of  subsistence  of 
each  member  of  it  more  equal,  and  yet  makes  the  heads 
of  families  very  circumspect,  from  the  fear  they  have  of 
causing  their  children  to  lose  the  territorial  property.  It 
obliges  the  eldest  sons  to  contract  rich  marriages,  in  order 
to  be  able  to  free  the  estates  of  mortgages  and  to  entail 
them  anew. 

Mr.  Fisher  acknowledges  all  the  advantages  of  the  En- 
glish law,  and  adds,  that  the  clerg}',  not  having  this  power 
of  removing  the  entail,  do  not  improve  their  lands  like  the 
nobility,  and  that  in  travelling  tluough  the  country  it  is 
easy  to  distinguish  the  property  belonging  to  the  clergy  by 
its  bad  cultivation. 

Notwithstanding  all  this,  said  Mr.  Irvine,  much  capital 
belonging  to  English  families  is  carried  to  Scotland  to 
purchase  lands.  The  heads  of  these  English  families  arc 
desirous  of  enjojang  the  privilege,  which  they  cannot  ob- 
tain in  England,  of  entailing  in  perpetuity. 

lA'hen  the  lands  are  free  of  entail,  the  Scotch  law  recog- 
nises the  right  of  primogeniture  amongst  the  males  ;  and 
the  eldest  son,  whose  father  dies  intestate,  succeeds  to  the 
right  of  the  father  for  the  lands  only.  Personal  property 
is  shared  equally  ;  if  there  is  no  male  heir,  the  daughters 
divide  amongst  them  the  lands  and  goods. 
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Intestate  successions,  contiaues  Mr.  Cockburn,  have  this 
tllstinctionj, — that  those  who  inherit,  cannot  do  so  before 
Iiaving  |>aid  the  debts. 

The  lands  which  are  free  of  entails  cause  also  much  li- 
tigation, because  they  may  change  hands. 

At  the  time  when  these  lands  are  entailed,  the  act  of 
entail  may  contain  all  the  clauses  which  the  proprietor 
wishes  to  insert.  The  entail  may  be  declared  perpetual, 
or  it  may  be  declared  not  to  be  so-  If  the  land  is  let  for 
300C»/.  for  example,  a  condition  may  be  added,  that  if  the 
income  amounts  to  4000^.,  the  usufructuary  may  tax  it 
with  a  mortgage  equal  to  the  capital  represented  by  this 
surplus  lOOO/. 

If  these  conditions  give  rise  to  actions  at  law,  the  judges, 
following  the  decisions  of  the  House  of  Lords  for  the  last 
twenty  years,  are  very  severe,  and  rather  bind  the  entail 
still  closer  than  relax  it.  This  makes  lenders  very  circum- 
spect in  these  sorts  of  transactions. 

If  the  tenant  for  life  violates  tltc  law  which  the  entail 
baa  established  upon  the  laud,  he  loses  his  life  estate,  which 
passes  to  his  successor. 

Ireland  is  governed  in  matters  of  entail  by  the  English 
law. 


REMARKS. 

The  institution  which  legalizes  the  entailing  of 
lands  temporarily  or  in  perpetuity,  is  preserved  in 
full  force  in  the  three  kingdoms.  It  has  attached 
the  landowners  to  their  estates  ;  they  are  occupied 
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in  cultivating  them  ;  and  this  is  the  source,  the  sole 
source,  of  that  superiority  in  wealth  which  England 
has  acquired  over  the  rest  of  Europe. 

This  Inquiry  is  unquestionably  the  most  scientific, 
and  above  all  the  most  important,  which  has  been 
instituted.  It  has  been  followed  by  an  act,  passed 
by  a  small  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  unanimously  rejected  by  the  House  of  Lords. 

The  Inquiry  appears  to  us  marked  by  great  par- 
tiality. The  tendency  of  all  the  questions  was  to 
obtain  answers  unfavourable  to  entails  in  perpe- 
tuity, and  all  the  replies  have  been  in  favour  of 
the  abolition  of  this  custom.  These  replies  have 
been  given  by  the  profoundest  lawyers  of  England 
and  Scotland.  Several  of  them  requested  permis- 
sion to  state  in  writing  many  reasons  which  tended 
to  favour  their  opinion,  and  upon  which  no  ques- 
tions had  been  put. 

This  is  indeed  an  authority  of  great  weight;  but 
there  is  an  authority  equally  weighty  on  the  other 
side,  that  of  the  House  of  Lords,  which  is  com- 
posed of  433  members,  all  accused  by  the  lawyers 
of  having,  especially  since  the  peace,  established 
by  their  judicial  decisions  a  system  of  jurispru- 
dence still  more  severe  than  the  law. 

We  may  therefore  side  with  either  of  these  par- 
ties, since  the  authority  of  both  is  so  powerful.  We 
confess,  however,  that  the  weight  of  the  reasons 
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urged  by  the  legal  authorities  is  greatly  lessened 
in  our  eyes,  when  we  see  that  these  entails^ — repre- 
sented as  so  embarrassing  to  the  usufructuaries, 
as  derogating  from  the  digaity  of  the  aristocracy, 
as  weakening  the  authority  of  the  heads  of  fami- 
lies over  their  wives  and  children — are  defended 
by  these  same  Scotch  peers  who  are  victims  of  all 
these  evils,  and  when  it  is  admitted  that  the  En- 
glish seek  to  purchase  lands  in  Scotland  to  share 
the  same  lot.  The  position  of  these  life-owners 
cannot  therefore  be  so  bad  as  is  represented. 

We  do  not  share  in  the  sympathy  which  these  le- 
gislators affect  for  the  widows  and  younger  chiklren 
of  the  proprietors  of  entailed  estates.  Great  Bri- 
tain contains  16,000,000  inhabitants,  or  3,500,000 
families  :  it  has  35,000  landowners,  who  possess 
nearly  the  whole  soiL  Thus  one  family  in  a  hun- 
dred is  obliged  to  bear  certain  inconveniences  ;  but 
this  family  is  the  first  in  rank,  the  most  ancient, 
powerful  and  rich.  How  absurd  is  it  for  their  infe- 
riors to  pretend  to  sympathize  in  the  lot  of  certain 
members  of  these  families  1 

We  may  therefore  conscientiously  reject  all  the 
sentimental  part  of  these  depositions,  and  the  more 
readily,  as  these  gentlemen  have  let  us  into  their 
secret  :  they  wished  the  land  to  become  merchan- 
dize. Until  the  last  century,  the  word  merchandize 
had  been  applied  only  to  transportable  commodi- 
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ties,  and  lands  are  not  of  this  class.  It  is 
for  the  interest  of  the  noble  life-owner  that  tl 
question  should  be  treated — it  is  for  that  of  hifj 
dependent  ;  and  the  result  of  these  inquiries 
show  how  much  happier  the  agriculturists,  from] 
the  largest  fanner  down  to  the  day-labourer,  are  ial 
Scotland  than  in  England  ;  how  much  these  simple 
and  quiet  men  prefer  to  attach  themselves  to  the  | 
ancient  families  than  to  these  new  landowners, 
who  have  acquired  their  fortunes  either  in  India  or] 
the  colonies  by  the  labour  of  the  blacks,  in  ma»J 
nafactures  or  machinery  by  the  labour  of  miners-] 
and  smiths,  or  in  commerce  by  banking  trai 
tions  and  usury. 

The  lawyers  themselves  deposed,  that  when  thej 
usufructuar)',  embarrassed  by  this  perpetual  entail, 
has  been  unable  to  obtain  capital  on  loan,  the  farm- 
ers on  his  estates  have  easily  succeeded  in  borrow- 
ing, since  they  are  more  secure  in  the  possession  of 
their  leases.  In  this  case  therefore  the  weak  has 
an  advantage  over  the  powerful. 

Let  us  come  to  the  fact.  The  English  Bar  has, 
without  reflecting,  entered  into  the  same  conspi- 
racy against  the  nobility  as  the  Bar  in  all  the  other 
states  of  Europe.  In  England  alone  the  nobility 
has  defended  itself,  and  the  more  in  proportion  as 
it  has  been  attacked. 

This  resistance  is  proved  by  the  continually  in- 
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creasing  number  of  registrations  of  entails  in  Scot- 
land, the  table  of  which  we  have  given.  In  En- 
gland there  is  no  registration,  and  we  cannot  there- 
fore prove  the  assertion,  which  we  believe  to  be  well 
founded,  that  the  number  of  temporary  entails  has 
increased,  in  the  proportion  at  least  of  the  per- 
petual entails  in  Scotland,  so  as  to  include  at  the 
present  time  nineteen -twentieths  of  the  soil. 

France  for  the  last  fifty  years,  and  the  other 
states  of  Europe  since  the  peace,  have  subdivided 
their  territorial  possessions.  England,  on  the  con- 
trary, has  tightened  all  the  bonds  which  tended  to 
consolidate  her  lands  ;  she  has  strengthened  and 
still  continues  to  strengthen  her  aristocracy,  as 
much  as  her  rivals  or  her  enemies  have  weakened 
and  still  weaken  theirs.  We  are  aware  that  this  is 
not  the  opinion  of  the  public,  deceived  as  it  is  by 
the  empty  noise  about  reform.  But  what  is  reform  ? 
The  hundred  first  families  of  England  nominated  in 
fact  three  hundred  members  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons :  this  right  the  people  have  inherited.  But 
the  people  do  not  elect  so  cheaply  as  these  one 
hundred  families,  and  the  elections  have  become 
more  expensive.  Men  possessed  of  talent,  but 
without  fortune,  whom  these  families  often  consi- 
dered it  an  honour  to  elect,  have  seen  their  places 
in  the  House  of  Commons  occupied  by  persons 
of  greater  wealth.     The  result  has  been,  that  the 
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Parliament,  with  the  exception  of  about  twenty 
members,  is  composed  of  the  same  persons  as  if  the 
reform  had  not  taken  place. 

At  that  period  there  was  a  democratic  storm  ; 
but  it  is  now  so  much  appeased,  that  the  House  of 
Lords  is  more  popular  than  the  House  of  Commons, 
although  it  has  constantly  combated  and  rejected 
the  popular  wishes  and  measures*. 

[•  The  intention  of  the  reformers  was  certainly  to  transfer  power 
from  the  aristocracy  to  the  democracy,  and  they  have  failed  because 
they  tried  to  effect  an  impossible  thing.  So  long  as  au  aristocracy 
exists  of  any  kind,  whether  it  be  of  privileges  or  of  wealth,  so  long 
will  it  necessarily  rule.  The  Freuch  w^ere  wiser,  and  therefore  began 
by  destroying  all  possible  aristocracies  by  means  of  a  compulsory  dm- 
sion  of  lands  amongst  all  the  children.  The  only  sensible  reformers  in 
England  are  they  who  perceive  that  to  effect  their  ends  the  aristocracy 
must  be  destroyed  in  iofo  ;  but  this  the  Whigs  were  not  inclined  to  do. 
and  therefore  carried  a  half  measure  which  has  produced  nothing  bat 
pure  mischief  :  it  has  diminished  the  power  of  the  aristocracy,  without 
lodging  it  anywhere  else  ;  it  has  disgusted  the  aristocracy,  who  have 
lost,  and  the  radicals  who  have  not  gained  ;  it  has  introduced  a  set  of 
interminable  babblers  into  the  House  of  Commons,  whose  silly  prating 
night  alter  night  prevents  the  ministers  from  attenditig  to  the  business 
of  their  offices  ;  and  its  advocates  have  not  been  able  to  poiat  out  ooe 
single  benefit  which  it  has  procured. — Eoiïoa.] 
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CHAPTER  II. 

OF  COPYHOLDS. 

Certain  lands  iti  England  are  held  of  a  lord.  An  In- 
quiry ims  instituted  in  1838  on  the  subject  of  the  manorial 
rights  to  which  they  are  subjected.  The  following  remarks 
are  taken  from  the  Report  of  the  Committee  appointed 
for  that  purpose. 

The  lord  of  the  manor  has  frequently  various  rights 
over  each  of  the  lands  which  are  held  of  him-  From  the 
earliest  times,  the  lord  has  had  the  power  of  enfranchising 
these  lands  by  means  of  an  indemnification,  provided  they 
were  not  entailed,  and  only  at  certain  periods  customary  for 
enfranchisement.  The  enfranchisements  have  thus  been 
greatly  impeded. 

These  manorial  rights  are  liable  to  act  as  a  check  upon 
improvements  ;  for  the  lord  of  the  manor  cannot  cut  the 
timber  growing  on  the  land  without  consent  of  the  tenant, 
nor  can  the  tenant  cut  it  without  license  of  the  lord  ;  so  that 
from  time  immemorial  forests  have  ceased  to  be  planted, 
from  a  fear  of  incurring  these  difficulties.  The  lord,  more- 
over, cannot  open  and  work  a  mine  without  consent  of  the 
tenant,  nor  can  the  latter  w-ithout  license  of  the  lord.  It 
18  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  many  mines  remain  un- 
worked,  though  they  might  be  worked  with  advantage. 

In  other  manors,  the  most  valuable  productions  of  the 
soil  are  shared  between  the  lord  and  copyholder.  The  latter 
then  avoids  laying  out  capital  upon  his  land,  from  which  he 
cannot  derive  all  the  interest  which  ought  to  come  to  liim. 

The  fines  arising  from  heriots  must  also  not  be  forgotten, 
which  every  heir  is  obliged  to  pay  to  the  lord  of  the  soil 
on  succeeding  to  the  property  of  the  deceased,  and  for 
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which  the  lords  are  the  more  induced  to  agree  to  a  com- 
position, since,  within  half  a  century,  the  longevity  of  the 
human  species  is  so  extended  that  they  have  lost  a  third 
of  their  receipts.  The  conditions  of  this  arrangement  are 
6xed  by  the  average  of  the  time  which  has  elapsed  from 
one  succession  to  the  other,  throughout  the  county,  during 
the  last  fifty  years.  Alt  these  dues  are  often  arbitrary,  and 
ill  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  country.  The  Committee, 
after  hearing  a  variety  of  evidence,  recommended  that 
the  adjustment  of  the  terras  of  enfranchisement  between 
the  lord  and  tenant  should  be  determined  by  the  Tithe 
Commission  ;  and  if,  in  1843,  the  two  parties  should  not 
have  come  to  an  amicable  arrangement,  the  enfranchise- 
ment should  become  compulsory  on  both. 

Formerly  three-fourths  of  the  soil  were  subject  to  seigno- 
rial  dues,  at  present  only  one-half  ;  and  by  this  recent  act 
the  whole  of  England  will  be  enfranchised  early  in  1843*. 


REMARKS. 

The  foregoing  chapter  shows  the  respect  which 
the  English  public  entertain  for  property.  How- 
ever doubtful  its  origin,  it  is  enough  that  the 
yoke  of  fealty  has  been  borne  for  a  certain  period, 
for  the  law  to  secure  the  property  to  the  lord  of 
the  manor.  A  similar  enfranchisement  of  lands  is 
going  on  at  the  present  time  in  Prussia,  and  the 
dues  of  the  ancient  proprietor  are  there  constantly 
sacrificed  to  the  tenant  who  depended  upon  him. 

["  The  late  act  i»  tor  faciliiating  the  enfraochisement  by  agreement 
between  lord  and  tcnaot  ;  but  it  is  doubtful  to  what  extent  or  what 
period  it  may  be  taken  advantage  of  by  those  interested. — ^Traxsi..] 
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CHAPTER  HI. 

OP  TI1&  INCOMES  OF  LANDOWNERS. 

Mr.  John  Wood,  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Stamps  and 
Taxes,  was  examined  by  the  Committee,  and  stated,  that 
during  the  war  of  the  French  revolution  a  tax  of  10  per 
cent,  hïid  been  imposed  on  the  revenues  of  lands,  houses, 
mines,  kilos,  mills,  manufactories,  mechanical  implements, 
salt-works,  Usheries,  woods,  warrens,  tithes,  the  public 
funds,  toils,  places  and  pensions, — in  short,  upon  every- 
thing which  brought  in  any  kind  of  revenue  cither  to  fa- 
milies or  to  corporate  bodies.  He  stated,  that  in  1815, 
the  last  year  that  this  impost  was  levied,  the  annual  in- 
come which  the  landowners  derived  Irom  their  territorial 
possessions  amounted  to  about  sixty  millions;  that  this 
sum  of  sixty  millions  would  amount  at  the  present  time,  in 
the  gold  currency  adopted  since  1819,  only  to  forty  mil- 
lions, on  account  of  the  depreciation  of  provisions  which 
has  taken  place,  from  the  passage  of  the  Bank  of  England 
notes  to  a  gold  currency  ;  but  that  such  a  revolution  has 
taken  place  in  the  raw  produce  of  the  land,  that,  if  a  similar 
tax  were  now  to  be  imposed,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
verify  every  year  the  basis  upon  which  it  should  be  founded, 
in  order  that  one  should  not  pay  for  another.  He  added 
that  the  income  of  certain  properties  would  be  found  to 
be  much  above  what  it  was  in  1813. 

According  to  the  official  documents,  the  income  of  these 
territorial  properties  was  in  1815  as  follows:— 
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Ix  Tjnêmni £l3^4JBSS 

Ix  WiÜ9       2a>3^1 

Ix  SfsOHfiC ^JS52JB3^ 


Tb«  C:cr3xxi£s  nf  T-n-juiri  let^»«  ii»g  die  poor  of  Ire- 
krtr.,  ^y-TSTrig  -s:  rinuagg  Irdcad  vidi  Graft  Bntam,  ad- 
^^^=**^  -ù^K  "SU  zwst  -rxJiÀ  vut  fiuyietflr»  deme  from 
n=^  ix  Greta  Erâcn  rrreniies  of  Uie  same 


&:^2il  Ticaf  K  ^  Ifll.aperkiiviienpilier-moneT  ms 
àe^cvéazjtc.  a^'^za::!  V.'  per  «■at.  T^  prodnoe  of  die  lands 
bK  '.bertscrt  ar-gnf-taS  -fli  per  oenl. 

Oaf  -vizacs  ssaeai  t^ïC  tbe  proprieton  of  hesvr  land« 
faare  be«=i  tc-t-  rziaäi  irj^^zrd  Êace  die  peace,  and  it  may 
be  essisaied  tbc  dae  iaaräi  pot  of  die  tontorial  pit>- 
penr  does  ooc  bri:^  in  die  same  amoont  of  &im>rent  ;  bat 
sacb  ba$  been  tbe  izkcrease  npoa  die  ^gbt  lands,  and  die 
qoantxtrof  land  Rceadr  bstxeb:  into  cnhÎTatioQ  bas  been 
■o  large,  that  a:  {»esent  ^be  bcvhr  of  landowners  recetre^ 
notwitbstandicz  this,  50  per  cent,  more  tban  during  the 
war. 

In  support  of  this  opinion,  tbe  oJEdal  table  of  tbe  num- 
ber of  Indosure  Bills  passed  bj  die  Parliament  for  each 
parish  in  Great  Britain  was  presented  to  the  Committee. 

SHmber  of  Inclofvre  Bill*  pattfd fiom  1719  'o  1835. 
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It  must  be  remarked,  that  each  bill  frequently  com- 
prehends the  inclosurea  of  the  common-iands  of  several 
parishes,  and  that  the  number  of  parishes  in  England  is 
9834*;  the  parishea  in  Wales  amount  to  844  ;  those  in 
Scotland  to  948  ;  making  the  total  number  of  parishes  in 
Great  Britain  1 1,646. 

Many  witnesses  declared,  that  in  the  counties  in  which 
they  live,  no  changes  had  taken  place  in  the  families  pos- 
sessing the  lands,  except  in  cases  where  these  families  have 
become  extinct.  Lands  for  sale  are  so  rare,  and  farmer» 
are  so  numerous,  that  the  worst  farms,  even  such  as  have 
ruined  those  who  have  hired  them,  sell  at  3  per  cent,  in- 
terest, or  thirty-three  times  the  value  of  the  farm-rent. 

This  must  only  be  understood  of  the  large  estates,  for, 
according  to  many  witnesses,  there  have  been  since  the 
peace,  farmers  who  have  preferred  to  employ  their  capital  in 
purchasing  thirty  to  forty  acres,  instead  of  employing  it  on 
a  large  fann.  This  is  seen  in  Somersetshire,  Buckingham- 
shire, Lincolnshire,  Shropshire,  and  principnlly  in  the 
south  of  England.  These  new  proprietors,  wishing  to 
continue  the  same  outlay  they  formerly  did  as  farmers, 
have  been  completely  ruined,  although  they  had  no  rent 
to  pay.  They  have  exhausted  their  land,  mortgaged  it, 
and,  being  unable  to  borrow  more  capital  at  any  rate 
of  interest,  they  in  the  end  sell  the  land  to  a  large  pro- 
prietor. 

*  Many  ecclesiastical  parbbes  have  been  divided  into  a  larger  num- 
ber of  civil  parishes,  which  explains  the  differences  that  often  occur 
io  the  tables. 
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REMARKS. 


Some  observations  are  necessary  to  make  the  im- 
portance and  the  consequences  of  what  are  called 
Inclosure  Bills  understood. 

Upon  the  formation  of  manors,  the  proprietors, 
being  unable  to  cultivate  the  whole  of  the  land, 
gave  portions  of  it  to  their  kinsfolk.  These  lands 
were  thus  held  naturally  of  the  lord,  but  each 
allotment  upon  different  conditions,  and  they  were 
termed  Copyholds. 

The  tenure  of  these  lands  was  always,  like  that 
of  the  manor,  subject  to  the  law  of  primogeniture 
or  to  that  of  entails,  which  was  an  obstacle  to  their 
being  sold  or  divided.  The  English  therefore  have 
never  brought  laud  into  cultivation,  without  par- 
celling it  out  into  farms  of  200  or  300  acres, 
and  the  lease  has  eventually  been  granted  to  a 
ftirmer. 

The  lands  of  the  kingdom  became  the  pro- 
perty of  a  small  number  of  Norman  families  who 
had  accompanied  William  the  Conqueror.  Having 
all  the  same  interest,  they  supported  one  another; 
and  rather  than  sell  the  common-lands,  which  in 
]  790  still  formed  three-fifths  of  the  whole  soil,  they 
preferred  to  leave  them  uncultivated. 

At  the  period  of  the  commencement  of  the  war, 
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the  price  of  provisions  rose  so  greatly,  that  the  no- 
bility hastily  embarked  in  these  enormous  enter- 
prises of  inclosures.  But  at  the  same  period  the 
revolutionary  principles  broke  out,  backed  by  the 
modern  school  of  Montesquieu,  Adam  Smith,  and 
by  all  the  legal  authorities  of  the  time.  The  nobility 
then  quietly  assumed  a  defensive  position,  by  sub- 
mitting to  entails  all  the  new  lands  which  fell  to 
them  upon  the  division  of  the  common-lands,  and 
which  were  at  their  free  disposal.  This  has  not 
been  perceived  until  the  present  time  ;  the  territo- 
rial property  in  England  has  experienced  a  revolu- 
tion inversely  to  that  of  the  rest  of  Europe.  On  the 
one  side  it  is  consolidated,  and  on  the  other  fixed 
in  the  possession  of  the  nobility.  All  the  parlia- 
mentary inquiries  on  the  subject  of  territorial  pro- 
perty have  had  no  other  effect  than  to  anticipate 
the  period  of  entails,  in  the  fear  which  was  felt 
that  they  would  be  prohibited  in  fiiture  ;  and  the 
witnesses  all  say  that  there  have  been  very  few 
changes  among  the  landowners,  but  many  among 
the  farmers. 

The  income  derived  from  lands  has  of  necessity 
varied  much.  The  heavy  lands  have  sunk  in  value, 
but  the  total  amount  of  income  has  augmented,  and 
continues  to  augment  daily  ;  for  a  long  space  of 
time  is  required  to  bring  inclosed  lands  into  the 
productive  state  of  cultivation  of  which  they  are 
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capable.  Twenty  years,  forty  years,  is  not  time 
sufficient  to  make  the  soil,  to  derive  from  it  the 
different  kinds  of  crops  which  it  will  ultimately 
yield,  and  to  modify  the  races  of  animals  so  as  to 
suit  perfectly  the  quality  of  the  soil  and  the  situa- 
tion of  the  farms. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


OF  LEASES. 

The  agriculturists  of  the  south  of  England  are  said  by 
Mr.  John  Houghton  tobe  much  less  rich  than  those  of  the 
north,  because  the  leases  in  that  part  of  the  country  are 
shorter. 

The  system  of  leases  for  the  lives  of  three  persons, 
common  in  part  of  the  north  of  England,  is  much  more 
profitable  to  the  landowner  and  to  the  farmer  than  a  lease 
the  term  of  which  is  fLved.  These  leases,  granted  to 
farmers  who  name  themselves  and  two  of  their  children 
of  about  the  age  of  ten  years,  generally  last,  one  with  an- 
other, fifty-four  years.  But  on  the  death  of  one  of  tlie 
three,  the  farmer  desires  to  substitute  another  name  for 
that  of  the  person  deceased.  The  proprietor  consents 
only  on  condition  of  a  higher  price  for  the  lease,  propor- 
tioned to  the  prosperity  of  the  farm  and  the  price  of  pro- 
visions. By  this  system  the  landowner  has,  one  -with  an- 
other, an  increase  every  eighteen  years.  The  farmer  and 
his  family  consider  themselves  established  permanently 
upon  the  land. 

One  of  the  strongest  ties  between  the  landowners  and 
the  farmers,  said  Mr.  Bickerton,  is  the  principle  which 
the  latter  have  adopted,  never  to  quit  a  farm  without  first 
ruining  the  land.  It  is  also  very  judicious  to  stipulate  in 
the  lease  not  only  the  rotation  of  the  crops,  which  saves 
the  landowner  and  the  farmer,  but  also  to  state  the  condi- 


tion  in  which  the  land  is  to  be  left  when  the  farmer  shall 
gire  it  up  :  this  cmtom  is  genenL  One  fanner  stated 
that  he  was  obliged  to  hanr^  in  emesj  huudied 

40  acres  of  meadows  or  pasture, 
20     „    of  potatoes  or  fiülow, 
20     M    of  vheat  or  bailej, 
20     „     ofoata; 

and  at  the  termination  of  his  lease  he  must  leave  in  ercrjr 
hundred   acres  fifty  acres  of  pasture  and  twcntj  acres 

fallow. 

The  duration  of  leases  is  fixed  by  the  ^rstem  of  crop- 
ping; where  the  course  is  one  of  six  or  nine  years,  the 
former  is  for  nineteen  years. 

In  general  the  farmers  renew  their  leases  ;  and  Mr. 
Brickwell,  a  farmer  who  has  occupied  the  same  land  for 
thirty-eight  years,  stated  before  the  Committee,  that  when 
a  farmer  of  any  talent  has  set  foot  upon  the  land  of  a  pro' 
prietor,  he  considers  himself  and  his  posterity  established 
there  as  securely  as  the  landowner  and  his  heirs. 

Mr.  John  Ellis,  of  Somersetshire,  stated,  that  very  few 
leases  were  given  in  his  county,  but  that  the  greatest  con- 
fidence existed  between  the  landowner  and  the  farmer  ; 
and  that  if  the  one  does  not  desire  to  grant  a  lease,  the 
other  does  not  wish  to  take  one  ;  the  arrangements  between 
them  are  made  from  year  to  year. 

Mr.  Crowther,  fi-om  Gloucestershire,  who  appeared  be- 
fore the  Committee,  has  been  a  fanner  of  yearly  occu- 
pancy for  twenty-five  years,  but  this  does  not  prevent  his 
expending  much  money  upon  his  farm.  The  case  is  the 
same  with  Mr.  Eltman,  of  Sussex,  who  was  summoned 
during  the  inquiry  :  for  the  last  twenty-five  years  he  has 
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held  Ms  farm,  and  has  desired  to  hold  it,  only  from  year  to 
year  ;  but  he  is  so  aura  of  not  losing  his  land,  that  he  em- 
ploys upon  it  the  same  capital  aa  if  he  had  a  lease.  Upon 
this  system  the  farmers  are  as  well  off  aa  with  a  lease,  but 
they  are  less  independent  of  the  landowners. 

As  however  the  heavy  lands,  in  order  to  maintain 
a  competition  with  the  light  lands,  require,  according  to 
the  recent  discoveries  in  agriculture,  very  great  outlays, 
and  the  farmer  has  to  wait  five  or  six  years  before  the 
crops  are  improved,  whilst  on  another  hand  the  fluctuations 
in  the  cost  of  provisions  have  been  excessive,  the  farmers 
of  these  lands  are  grown  very  timid,  and  have  not  been 
at  all  desirous  of  obtaining  leases  ;  and  every  one  being 
afraid  to  risk  his  fortune  upon  the  good  faith  of  a  land- 
owner or  his  heirs,  the  outlay  necessaiy  for  the  improve- 
ment of  these  lands  has  not  been  made.  Many  of  the 
farmers  have  lost  money,  and  great  changes  have  taken 
place  among  them,  especially  in  the  south  of  England. 

In  Scotland,  the  heavy  lands,  it  is  true,  let  less  readily 
than  the  hght  lands,  nevertheless  they  do  let  ;  and  to 
diminish  the  difficulties  which  result  from  the  fluctua- 
tions in  the  value  of  the  produce  of  the  farm,  a  new  kind 
of  lease  has  been  devised,  by  which  the  rents  are  paid 
according  to  the  official  average  price  of  wheat  in  the 
county.  A  farm,  for  example,  will  let  for  the  value  of 
3216  bushels  of  wheat:  if  the  official  price  of  wheat  in 
1840  is  7*'  4^rf.  the  bushel,  the  fanner  will  pay  1185/. 
18*.  ;  if  in  1841  the  price  of  wheat  advances  to  8*.  4irf., 
the  fanner  wiU  pay  to  the  proprietor  the  value  of  3216 
bushels  at  this  rate,  that  is  to  say  1343^.  7*,;  finally,  if  in 
1842  the  price  of  wheat  falls  to  4*.  lOd.,  the  landlord  will 
receive  777'.  4*. 


The  farmers  frequently  fix  a  maximum  for  the  price  of 
the  quarter  of  wheat  :  if  the  official  price  exceeds  that  which 
they  have  fixed,  they  pay  for  their  farm  only  at  the  maxi- 
mum price.  Many  farmers  declared,  that  they  would  not 
have  signed  their  lease  unless  the  landlord  had  consented 
to  fix  a  maximum. 

The  witnesses  stated,  that  to  fix  this  official  price  of 
wheat,  the  sheriff  of  the  county  summons  eighty  or  ninety 
personsj  generally  in  the  month  of  February,  and  makes 
each  one  declare  upon  oath  the  quantity  of  wheat  he  has 
sold  in  the  course  of  tlie  year,  and  the  price  which  he 
has  received  j  he  then  takes  the  amount  of  the  number 
of  measures  sold,  and  the  money  which  has  been  paid  for 
it,  and  dividing  one  by  the  other,  he  takes  the  average 
price,  which  is  published.  In  this  account,  only  the  com 
which  is  sold  in  the  county  is  reckoned  ;  that  which  is 
sold  elsewhere  does  not  enter  into  the  calculation  of  the 
average  price. 

This  kind  of  lease  is  very  general  in  Scotland,  and  be- 
gins to  prevail  widely  in  England.  Mr.  Howden  is  of 
opinion  that  nothing  is  more  regular  than  this  fixing  the 
price  of  grain  by  the  sheritiF.*  He  states,  that  the  price  of 
corn  is  regarded  as  being  always  in  a  uniform  proportion 
to  the  value  of  other  provisions,  although  for  the  last 
three  years  it  has  diminished  more  than  other  provisions, 
which  appears  to  aggrieve  the  landlord  ;  but  that  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that,  to  the  farmer,  the  price  of  labour 
of  the  wheelwright,  the  saddler,  the  farrier,  &c.,  scarcely 
ever  diminishes. 

Some  farmers,  instead  of  paying  according  to  the  price 

[•  This  is  called  in  Scotland  "  striking  tlic  fiara." — Transl,] 
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of  wheat,  pay  according  to  the  official  price  of  oats,  which 
comes  to  the  same  thing. 

In  some  parts  of  Scotland,  rents  are  paid  according  to 
the  price  of  wheat,  barley  and  oats  :  this  is  called  the 
triple-quarter.  This  will  be,  for  instance,  the  value  of 
600  bolls  of  wheat,  300  of  barley,  and  500  of  oats.  The 
average  price  of  these  different  species  of  grain  is  fixed  by 
the  sheriffs  for  the  whole  county. 

This  mode  of  fixing  rents  is  considered  very  favourable 
to  the  farmers,  and  even  to  the  landlords,  because  it  is  for 
the  interest  of  the  latter  that  the  fanners  should  uot  be 
too  much  embarrassed  by  the  payment  of  their  rents, 
which  would  drive  them  to  exhaust  the  land,  and  would 
speedily  deprive  them  of  their  capital.  Nevertheless  Mr. 
Oliphant,  M. P.,  regards  this  system  as  too  burdensome 
upon  the  landlord,  and  he  prefers  that  which  is  sometimes 
adopted,  of  paying  the  rent  in  two  portions,  one  fixed, 
and  the  other  varying  according  to  the  price  of  corn. 


REMARKS. 

It  is  a  principle  which  appears  to  us  incontest- 
able, that  no  conditions  ought  to  be  attached  to 
the  occupation  of  the  soil  which  render  it  impos- 
sible to  make  all  its  capabilities  available,  because 
it  is  upon  the  soil  alone  that  the  maintenance  and 
existence  of  the  country  depend. 

At  the  present  day,  when  the  art  of  agriculture 
is  so  well  understood,   we  see  that  he  who  cul- 


tivates  less  than  200  or  300  acres  cannot  make 
them  produce  all  that  they  are  capable  of  produ- 
cing. The  prejudice  which  prevails  throughout 
the  Continent,  that  the  inferior  order  of  agricultu- 
rists may  not  only  cultivate,  but  also  hold,  a  much 
smaller  extent  of  land,  is  therefore  precisely  the 
cause  of  their  inferiority. 

Is  not  a  small  landowner  inferior  to  a  tenant 
who  has  a  long  lease  of  a  large  farm,  and  a  lease 
moreover  renewable  for  his  children  ?  The  condi' 
tion  of  the  farmers  has  recently  acquired  in  Great 
Britain  the  same  stability  as  that  of  the  landlords. 
The  improvement  of  the  different  kinds  of  stock 
has  required  so  much  capital  and  labour,  that  the 
interest  of  the  farmers  and  that  of  the  landlords 
have  become  inseparably  united.  The  possessor  of 
a  lease  has  of  late  become  rather  the  partner  than 
the  farmer  of  the  landlord  ;  and  although  men 
every  condition  are  always  inclined  to  complain  of 
their  superiors,  the  whole  of  the  inquiries  respect- 
ing the  relations  between  landlord  and  tenant  is 
in  general  a  mutual  exchange  of  eulogiums. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

MEANS  OF  CREDIT  POSSESSED  BY  FARMERS. 

In  order,  said  Mr.  Fison,  to  succeed  either  iti  agriculture, 
manufactures  or  commerce  at  the  present  day,  the  union 
of  these  requisites  is  necessary — intelligence,  knowledge, 
practical  experience,  activity  and  capital  ;  and  if  any  one 
of  these  is  wanting,  all  is  in  vain.  Only  the  young,  who 
are  full  of  activity,  are  able  to  succeed. 

Another  witness  sets  less  value  upon  the  quality  of  the 
land  than  upon  the  capital  that  can  be  employed  upon  it. 
For  great  and  permanent  improvements,  it  seems  that  ad- 
vances ought  to  be  made  by  the  landlords  ;  and  one  wit- 
ness said,  that  he  had  always  recommended  to  those  whom 
he  serves  as  agent,  to  advance  money  to  their  tenants  at 
the  rate  of  5  per  cent,  interest,  taking  good  care  at  the 
same  time  to  see  that  this  money  was  employed  upon  the 
improvement  of  the  farm.  The  consequence  has  always 
been,  that  a  piece  of  land  in  bad  condition,  purchased  at 
the  rate  of  3  per  cent.,  rettimed,  by  means  of  interest  at 
5  per  cent,  on  the  money  advanced,  which  was  added  to 
the  rent,  4^  for  the  first  ten  or  twenty  years  j  but  that, 
this  sum  being  employed  on  plantations  of  trees  or  hedges, 
on  drainages  which  led  to  the  formation  of  meadows  or 
pastures,  the  value  of  the  lease  rose  so  as  sometimes  to 
double  the  income  of  the  landlords.  The  value  of  the 
land,  being  increased  by  this  loan,  represented  the  money 
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lent,  and  the  farmer,  if  he  quitted,  did  not  find  himself 
debtor  for  the  capital. 

An  agent  of  many  estates  observed,  however,  in  speaking 
of  Scotland,  that  the  landlords  have  done  much  for  their 
estates  ;  but,  from  the  confidence  of  the  farmers  towards 
them,  the  latter  have  done  much  more  still.  \Miilst  the 
manufacturers  liave  made  great  progress,  the  farmers  have 
not  remained  stationary  ;  and  those  who  have  capital  have 
made  in  agriculture  more  discoveries  than  the  manufac- 
turers, and  discoveries  much  more  solid,  since  fashion  does 
not  oblige  them  to  change  every  year. 

It  is  calculated  that  a  man  taking  a  farm  ought  to  have 
a  capital  of  14/.  per  acre,  if  the  farm  is  in  good  condition  ; 
if  not,  the  capital  ought  to  be  much  larger. 

One  witness  summoned,  a  man  of  frugality  and  well 
acquainted  with  his  business,  had  lost  upon  his  farm  a 
capital  of  lOOO/.,  because  it  was  not  sufficiently  large. 
His  successor  laid  out  4000/.  upon  it,  and  made  a  for- 
tune. 

It  has  been  proved  that  all  the  large  farmers,  who  are  in- 
telligent and  economical,  are  able  to  borrow  all  the  capital 
they  can  employ,  at  4  per  cent,  interest  on  large  sums, 
and  at  3  per  cent,  upon  small  sums  ;  but  that  the  small 
farmers  are  unable  to  raise  money  at  any  price. 

Mr.  Langhom,  a  banker  at  Berwick,  stated,  that  all  the 
farmers  have  accounts  with  him  ;  that  he  assists  them  as 
much  as  he  is  able,  on  condition  of  their  each  finding  two 
other  farmers  to  stand  as  sureties  ;  that  frequently  the  three 
share  amongst  them  the  advances  which  he  makes  at  the 
rate  of  4  per  cent.  He  added,  that  with  the  same  capital 
much  more  business  is  transacted  by  the  system,  which  is 
extending  widely,  of  current  accounts  upon  deposits.  Five- 
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sixths  of  his  business  consist  of  orders  upon  his  house  to 
the  credit  of  persons  who  have  a  running  account  with 
him.  Supposing  A  and  B  to  have  each  5000/.  in  his 
hands,  and  that  A  owes  2000/.  to  B, — A  gives  an  order  to 
B  upon  the  banker,  who  debits  the  account  of  A,  and 
carries  the  amount  to  the  credit  of  B.  In  this  manner 
there  is  no  money  or  paper  transaction,  and,  by  a  simple 
stroke  of  the  pen,  he  paid  in  the  month  of  last  January 
alone  more  than  50,000/. 

Were  it  not  for  this  system,  said  the  witness,  it  would 
be  impossible  to  transact  on  paper  the  quantity  of  busi- 
ness which  is  at  present  got  through,  and  which  increases 
every  day.  There  would  not  be  sufficient  gold  to  answer 
the  mass  of  paper  issues  which  would  be  in  circulation. 
This  new  system  will  prevent  the  recurrence  of  such  a 
panic  as  that  of  1825,  and  the  bankers  are  no  longer  ex- 
posed to  a  general  run  upon  them  for  the  payment  of  the 
notes  which  they  issue. 

The  witness  calculates  that,  although  he  transacts  double 
the  amount  of  business  at  Berwick  that  he  did  twenty 
years  ago,  he  has  not  now  more  than  5000/.  in  bank-notes 
in  circulation  for  every  1 6,000/.  that  he  had  at  that  period, 
that  is  to  say,  less  than  a  third. 

A  numerous  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  was 
appointed  to  ascertain  whether  it  would  be  desirable  to 
establish  in  England  a  registration  of  all  the  acts  which 
relate  to  manorial  property,  either  as  purchase,  sale,  mort- 
gage, entails,  leases  and  other  guarantees,  such  as  has  been 
partially  established  on  the  continent,  in  Scotland,  and  in 
the  counties  of  Yorkshire  and  Middlesex  in  England. 

A  large  number  of  witnesses,  taken  from  the  legal  pro- 
fession and  bankers,  were  summoned  &om  all  the  counties 
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kv,  ImI  Aêê.  it  rnmOd  kne  the 
poang  tbôr  a&xn  to  the  pubfie,  and  of  desliuyi 

fcmen;  that  Hie  oonfideM»  of  the  bMkcn  ia  the 
of  the  fcima»  being  tmlimited,  ther  were  in  the  habit  of 
■éwaciag  lafy  ererj  d^  apoo  the  depoôt  of  leiMs  and 
other  title-deeds  of  proper^,  and  apon  a  promiac  that,  in 
eaae  the  mon^  ahowM  not  be  r^Mid,  the  tüie-deeda  abould 
£dl  to  the  lender. 

The  witnesses  added,  that  the  demands  of  the  &nners  fcr 
moDjtj  are  sudden  ;  for  instance,  if,  an  onexpected  rain 
renews  the  vegetation  of  pastures,  ther  would  be  obliged 
to  attend  the  markets  to  purchase  cattle,  it  being  im- 
possible for  them  to  wait  for  the  certificates  of  registration, 
and  to  pay  the  costs  attending  it. 

One  witness  was  of  opinion,  that  in  England  the  credit 
at  the  banker's  of  the  farmers  who  have  not  the  acuities 
for  procuring  capital  which  they  ought  to  have,  is  much 
more  limited  than  it  was.  He  says,  that  there  are  no 
longer  any  persons  who  advance  money  but  the  land- 
owners, and  that,  being  obliged  by  their  rank  to  incur  cer> 
tain  expenses,  they  are  in  general  but  little  able  to  do  so  ; 
that  in  the  new  system  of  joint-stock  banks,  the  manufac- 
turers and  merchants,  being  proprietors,  easily  get  their 
bills  discounted  ;  but  that  the  farmers,  and  especially  the 
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small  farmers^  have  their  bills  refused  by  these  same 
banks,  because  the  agriculturists  require  too  small  sums. 
lie  thinks  that  Parliament  should  take  measures  to  discou- 
rage these  uew  associations^  as  it  has  sought  to  discourage 
the  railroad  enterprises  ;  for,  adds  Mr.  Sanders,  although 
this  system  of  joint-stock  banks  recently  sanctioned  may 
be  very  good,  a  great  abuse  has  grown  out  of  it,  and  we 
must  recollect  that  under  the  old  system  two  hundred  and 
thirty  banks  failed  from  the  year  1814  to  1826,  and  that 
they  had  previously  appeared  to  be  in  a  very  prosperous 
condition. 

Mr.  Spooner,  a  banker,  stated  that  the  new  system  of 
joint-stock  banks  is  very  favourable  to  agriculture,  because 
many  of  these  banks  are  formed  by  proprietors  who  are 
landowners,  with  a  view  to  discount  easily  the  farmers' 
bills,  and  that  the  rise  in  the  price  of  com  In  the  three 
last  months  is  attributable  to  these  banks  ;  for  nothing 
tends  more  to  lower  the  price  than  the  obligation  in  which 
the  farmers  find  themselves  to  sell  on  a  sudden  at  cer- 
tain seasons,  when  they  require  money  to  work  their  land, 
and  are  unable  to  borrow  by  getting  their  bills  discounted. 

Many  witnesses  were  of  opinion  that  the  progress  of 
agriculture  in  Scotland  dates  from  the  time  of  the  success 
of  the  joint-stock  banks  in  that  country,  which  have  been 
established  since  1 763  ;  and  that  at  the  present  day,  how- 
ever üttle  knowledge  of  his  business  a  farmer  possesses, 
he  obtains  all  the  capital  he  requires,  either  from  the  land- 
lord or  the  bankers. 

One  witness  said  that  the  banks  in  Scotland  are  in- 
finitely better  organized  than  in  Engluud,  and  that  the 
reason  is,  people  know  each  other  better,  and  know  better 
what  credit  they  can  give  ;  that  every  bank  is  obliged 


to  call  in  its  notes  at  fixed  and  short  periods,  at  a  meeting 
which  is  held  at  Edinburgh.  This  limits  the  issues  to  the 
amount  of  capital  which  the  banker  has  at  his  disposal. 

Among  the  provincial  banks,  the  exchange  of  bank* 
notes,  said  a  witness,  takes  place  once  a  week,  and  the 
balance  is  paid  by  a  bill  of  exchange  drawn  upon  Edin- 
burgh ;  for  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  the  exchange  takes 
place  twice  a  week.  Certain  banks  take  upon  themselres 
to  call  in  the  notes  and  bills  of  exchange  of  the  others. 
The  balance  is  paid  in  exchequer-bills  ;  in  this  manner 
they  take  these  latter  to  the  amount  of  400,000/. 

Five  banks  in  Scotland  are  chartered  ;  their  competi- 
tion with  the  joint-stock  banks  makes  them  mutually 
watchful  of  each  other,  and  it  is  impossible  that  their  af- 
fairs should  go  wrong. 

In  this  country  there  are  IL  bank-notes;  these  have 
been  suppressed  in  England.  From  the  manner  in  which 
they  are  issued  in  Scotland,  and  especially  from  their 
being  recalled  every  fortnight,  they  are  preferred  by  the 
Scotch  to  gold,  which,  being  easy  of  exportation,  is  liable 
to  become  scarce  and  to  embarrass  them  in  their  aflairs. 
They  have  the  greatest  confidence  in  their  bankers,  and  a 
witness  stated,  that  in  one  county  in  which  there  were 
twenty-one  banks,  there  had  not  been  a  single  failure 
amongst  them  for  thirty  years. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  1837  there  were  in  Scotland — - 
5  chartered  banks. 
1 2  joint-stock  banks. 
8  private  banks. 
247  branch  banks. 

Total    .     .    272  banks. 
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The  number  of  shareholders  was  7567« — The  capital  of 
the  public  banks  amounted  to  6,537,700/. — In  1838  the 
number  of  joint-stock  banks  increased  to  seventeen. 

A  great  number  of  witnesses  represented,  as  one  cause 
of  the  trouble  experienced  by  English  farmers,  the  sup- 
pression of  one-pound  notes,  which  has  not  taken  place 
in  Scotland.  One  of  them  remarked,  that  the  manufac- 
turers and  merchants  always  transact  their  business  on  a 
large  scale,  having  only  to  deal  with  the  rich  ;  whereas 
the  farmers,  who  merely  sell  the  first  necessaries  of  life, 
have  more  to  do  with  the  poor  than  with  the  rich  ;  he 
added,  that  thus  the  circulation  of  the  one-pound  notes  of 
private  banks  applied  more  especially  to  the  agricultu- 
rists, because  the  sums  for  which  they  contract  are  always 
very  small,  and  the  substitution  of  sovereigns  for  these 
notes  has  made  the  circulation  more  difBcult. 

To  the  questions  put  to  Lord  Ashburton  by  the  Com- 
mittee, relative  to  the  effects  of  the  suppression  of  one- 
pound  notes,  he  replied  as  follows. 

Tliis  measure  has  affected  the  fanners,  aiid  persons  whose 
interests  are  connected  with  agriculture,  much  more  than 
any  other  class  of  society  ;  and  the  following  is,  I  think, 
the  manner  in  which  it  has  operated. 

In  the  smallest  towns  of  England  there  were  at  that 
period,  as  there  are  at  the  present  day,  small  country 
bankers.  When  the  circulation  of  notes  under  the  value  of 
5/.  was  permitted,  not  only  were  these  bankers  disposed 
to  advance  money  to  the  farmers,  but  they  even  urged 
and  pressed  them  to  receive  advances»  They  were  easily 
satisfied  respecting  the  security  which  was  offered  to 
tliem  as  guarantee  for  the  loan — a  stack  of  corn  or  hav  ; 
and  this  was  necessarily  the  case,  on  account  of  the  great 
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advantage  \chich  the  bankers  derived  from  Issuing  the 
notes  of  their  batiks.  When  the  one-pound  notes  were 
suppressed,  the  bankers,  having  no  longer  the  same  in- 
terest in  making  advances  to  the  farmers,  became  much 
more  strict  about  their  securities.  Whether  in  the  end  the 
farmers  are  not  benefited  by  not  having  this  great  facUity 
of  borrowing,  is  a  question  which  may  be  raised  ;  but  it 
is  not  the  less  true  that  the  whole  weight  fell  upon  them 
at  once.  They  were  obliged  to  pay  in  gold,  rents  con- 
tracted under  a  currency  depreciated  from  30  to  40  per 
cent.,  as  well  as  all  their  other  debts  when  the  act  of  1819 
was  passed.  When  this  additional  burden  came  upon 
them,  the  prices  of  all  agricultural  produce  fell,  for  the 
reasons  which  I  have  explained,  and  in  consequence  the 
credit  of  the  farmers  necessarily  suffered  ;  and  it  was  then 
that  bank-notes  under  5/.  were  recaUed,  which  rendered 
discounts  very  difficult. 

Mr.  Spooner,  chairman  of  the  agricultural  committee 
formed  in  London,  gives  the  following  remarks  upon  the 
effect  of  Mr.  Peel's  bill  relative  to  one-pound  notes. 

The  revolution  which  took  place  in  the  monetary  ay- 
stem  in  1819,  when  a  gold  currency  was  substituted  in  En- 
gland for  that  of  bank-notes,  was  advantageous  to  manu- 
facturing and  commercial  creditors — -that  is  to  say  the 
richest — and  a  loss  to  their  debtors,  that  is  to  say  the 
poor.  This,  however,  was  only  a  temporary  inconveni- 
ence, adjusted  at  the  end  of  a  few  months,  and  which  the 
injured  parties  themselves  had  the  means  of  repairing. 
But  to  the  farmers  this  sudden  change  in  the  currency 
occasioned  utter  ruin,  since  they  held  leases  for  ten, 
twenty,  and  thirty  years.  The  manufacturers  could  shut 
up  a  part  of  their  warehouses  and  mills,  which  they  did. 
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to  raise  prices  ;  but  the  farmers  were  obliged  to  con- 
tinue the  cultivation  of  the  land,  because,  whether  they 
did  80  or  not,  the  expense  to  them  M'as  the  same. 

All  the  misfortunes  of  the  English  farmers  may  be 
attributed  to  this  cause.  The  capital  which  they  could 
very  easily  procure  before  the  passing  of  this  bill,  at  3  or  4 
per  cent,  interest,  suddenly  failed  them.  Thenceforth  they 
were  obliged  to  sell  their  produce  at  the  very  time  of 
han'cst,  which  caused  prices  to  sink  still  lower,  and  con- 
tributed to  their  ruin.  For  want  of  capital,  they  were 
unable  to  execute  the  expensive  improvements  made  by 
the  Scotch,  whose  monetary  system  was  not  disturbed  by 
this  fatal  measiu'e,  because  their  system  was  much  wiser 
than  that  of  the  English. 

This  bill  especially  affected  the  heavy-land  fanners,  be- 
cause the  capita!  which  they  require,  in  consequence  of  the 
recent  discoveries  in  agriculture,  is  much  larger  than  that 
required  for  light  lands.  Since  1815,  when  these  mea- 
sures were  announced,  such  has  been  the  uncertainty  in 
the  public  mind,  that  the  circulation  has  experienced  con- 
tinual fluctuations  ;  the  bankers  refused  to  discount  the 
farmers'^  bills,  because  they  are  of  longer  dates  than  those 
of  the  manufacturers,  and  it  was  impossible  to  foresee  in 
what  condition  the  farmer  would  be  when  the  payment 
should  fall  due,  which  time  did  not  arrive  until  after  the 
improvements  upon  the  lands  were  realized. 

In  England  gold  was  thenceforward  the  only  currency 
for  small  sums.  Stiver  however  is  preferable,  because  it 
is  more  difficult  to  export,  and  for  this  very  reason  the 
Scotch  hold  so  firmly  to  their  one-pound  bank-notes. 

In  conclusion,  the  system  of  running  accounts  is  fast 
spreading  in  England,  and  the  Bank  of  England  has  not 
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more  than  18,000,000i  in  circulation,  the  private  bankers 
8,000,000/.,  and  the  joint-stock  banks  3,000,000/.  These 
last  however  are  increasing  rapidly,  for  in  the  course  of 
the  last  year  they  have  advanced  their  paper  circulation 
1,000,000/. 


REMARKS. 


The  resources  derived  from  capital  appeared  so 
important  to  the  Committee,  that  they  have  en- 
tered into  all  the  details  of  this  subject.  We  have 
therefore  but  one  remark  to  offer — namely,  that 
Great  Britain  is  the  only  country  in  which  agricul- 
ture is  BO  constituted  as  to  make  capital  circulate, 
at  a  moderate  rate  of  interest,  amongst  the  least 
opulent  farmers.  This  is  a  system  of  things  which 
does  not  exist  on  the  continent.  If  an  agriculturist 
has  need  of  any  advances  of  money,  he  obtains 
them  with  great  difficulty,  and  extortions  are  prac- 
tised upon  him,  in  Germany  as  in  France,  by 
money-lenders  and  Jews,  which  operates  as  a  bar 
to  all  kinds  of  speculation.  The  result  is,  that  the 
usurer  devours  the  fields. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

OBSTACLES  TO  TBB  IMPROVEMENT  OF  CERTAIN  FARMS. 

A  COUNTRY  all  the  fields  of  which  are  surrounded  by 
ditches,  hedges  and  trees,  is  much  less  exposed  to  the  in- 
clemency of  the  seasons,  said  Mr.  Robertson,  than  one  in 
which  the  fields  are  not  inclosed.  In  Scotland,  in  the 
county  of  Forfarshire,  the  land  lets  for  1/,  14*.  to  1/.  16#. 
an  acre,  because  two-thirds  of  the  land  is  inclosed.  In 
Kincardineshire  it  lets  for  only  1/.  8«.^  because  there  are 
fewer  inclosures,  and  in  Aberdeenshire  for  only  17*-,  be- 
cause there  are  fewer  still  ;  but  when  these  works  shall 
be  completed^  the  value  of  leases  will  increase  conaider- 
ably. 

The  size  of  farms  is  another  cause  of  the  fanner's  suc- 
cess. One  witness,  who  has  travelled  much  in  England 
to  examine  the  state  of  agriculture,  says,  that  it  is  far 
more  prosperous  in  the  north  than  in  the  south,  because 
the  farms  there  are  generally  larger.  He  thinks  that  a  far- 
mer, to  benefit  himself  and  his  landlord,  ought  to  occupy 
at  least  400  acres,  and  to  dwell  in  the  centre  of  his  farm. 

Another  witness  said,  that  it  is  impossible  for  a  farmer 
of  less  than  200  acre»  to  avoid  being  ruined, 

A  third  stated,  that  in  Yorkshire  a  considerable  number 
of  farms  of  less  than  200  acres  can  no  longer  find  tenants, 
and  that  if  com  continues  at  the  present  price,  there  will 
shortly  be  25,000  acres  uncultivated, 

A  fourth  witness  asserts,  that  in  the  counties  of  Norfolk, 
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Suffolk,  Essex  and  Cambridge,  all  the  farmers  of  from  100 
to  200  acres  are  endeavouring  to  obtain  farms  of  500  acres, 
because  they  can  no  longer  cultivate  those  they  hold  to 
advantfige. 

Lastly,  Mr.  Oliphant,  who  speaks  for  Scotland,  says,  that 
the  better  the  science  of  agriculture  is  understood,  the 
more  general  is  the  consolidation  of  small  farms,  and  that 
it  is  impossible  for  Hve  farmers  of  200  acres  to  maintain  a 
competition  with  one  fanner  of  1000  acres  ;  that  every 
day,  in  the  counties  of  Haddington  and  Perthshire,  the 
small  farms  of  100  to  200  acres  are  converted  into  farms 
of  1000  ;  that  the  corn  grown  upon  the  large  farms  is  of 
better  quality  than  that  upon  the  small  ones  ;  that  the 
crops  on  the  former  produce  more  ;  but  that,  as  it  is 
difficult  to  bring  into  cultivation  very  large  tracts  of  land 
at  once,  farms  of  100  to  200  acres  are  first  formed  ;  and 
that  in  the  districts  which  are  well  cultivated,  these  fanus 
are  united  thirty  or  forty  years  after  they  are  formed  ;  that 
to  the  farmers  who  have  cleared  these  lands,  other  un- 
cultivated tracts  are  then  given  on  lease  at  a  very  low 
rent,  and  they  are  succeeded  by  farmers  possessing  large 
capital. 

The  advantage  possessed  by  large  farms  over  small  ones, 
according  to  a  great  number  of  witnesses,  arises  from  their 
having  a  larger  proportion  of  land  in  meadows,  pastures, 
and  herbage  for  cattle;  for,  said  one  witness,  a  farmer 
cannot  live  if  he  has  not  two-thirds  of  his  land  in  pas- 
ture, which  can  only  be  in  farms  of  200  acres  and  up- 
wards ;  and  in  my  county,  when  a  pasture  or  meadow  has 
been  formed,  the  landlord  prohibits  them  from  being  broken 
up  except  on  two  conditions — first,  of  restoring  the  land  to 
grass  at  the  end  of  three  or  four  years  ;  secondly,  of  pre- 
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viously  laying  down  grass,  equal  in  extent  to  that  which 
the  farmer  wishes  to  break  up. 

Nevertheless,  said  the  witness,  many  landlords  have 
thought  it  advisable  to  divide  their  farms  and  let  them  in 
forty  or  fifty  acres  ;  but  as  the  farmers  have  been  obliged 
to  till  the  whole,  and  have  not  been  able  to  reserve  any  for 
pasture,  they  have  been  ruined  for  want  of  credit,  as  the 
prices  of  com  have  been  very  low,  and  instead  of  forty 
bushels  an  acre,  they  harvest  only  thirty.  The  soil  is  so 
exhausted,  that  it  is  vain  to  attempt  either  to  cultivate  or 
to  let  it. 

Another  witness  asserts  that  this  division  of  farms, 
destructive  to  a  certain  extent  of  the  pasture-lands,  has 
been  a  very  imprudent  act,  which  would  not  take  place 
in  the  present  improved  state  of  agricultural  knowledge  ; 
but  that  it  is,  unhappily,  very  difficult  to  remedy  the  evil, 
as  farmers  have  no  Longer  the  capital  necessary  to  restore 
the  pastures  which  have  been  converted  into  tillage  ;  that 
the  landlord  has  been  obliged  to  build  in  proportion  to 
the  subdivisions  he  has  made,  which  has  been  one  cause  of 
ruin  ;  and  that  these  small  farmers,  notwithstanding  that 
they  work  more  than  the  labourers  upon  lai'ge  estates, 
have  suffered  great  losses,  whilst  they  have  ruined  the  farm 
and  injiu'ed  the  landlord  ;  that  the  cultivation  of  these 
lands  is  continually  being  abandoned,  and  that  they  sell 
at  a  prodigious  loss  compared  with  their  original  value. 

Mr.  Thurnall,  a  corn  merchant  farming  400  acres,  who 
has  a  com  and  an  oil  mill,  and  also  a  malting  establish- 
ment, declares  that  he  has  lost  money  in  all  these  branches 
of  trade,  except  on  the  meadows  and  pastures,  and  he  in- 
tends to  restrict  his  attention  to  his  flocks,  as  wool  fetches 
a  high  price. 


Mr.  Kemp,  a  farmer  in  Essex,  states  that  this  county 
is  principally  composed  of  farms  of  at  least  100  to  300 
acres,  and  that  the  landlords  are  not  at  all  given  to  divide 
them.  In  500  acres,  he  has  100  of  meadow-land  and  400 
arable,  but  the  lands  in  the  county  are  generally  in  the 
inverse  proportion  to  those  of  his  farm.  The  farmers  have 
reared  a  much  larger  quantity  of  cattle  than  he  has,  and 
have  recovered  the  losses  which  they  sustained  upon  the 
corn  by  the  high  price  of  meat  and  wool. 

One  witness  declares  that  in  Lincolnshire,  the  farmers 
who  exclusively  follow  tillage  are  ruined,  notwithstanding 
the  great  quantity  of  com  which  they  have  grown.  Those 
who  have  only  small  farms,  and  who  depend  exclusively  on 
tillage,  have  become  bankrupt  ;  the  richest  have  lost,  during 
the  last  ten  years,  30  per  cent,  of  their  capital.  The  wit- 
ness states,  that  the  more  capital  they  lose,  the  more  land 
they  tiU,  and  the  more  land  they  till,  the  greater  the  loss. 
The  same  witness  states  that  the  pasture-lands  let  for 
23  per  cent,  more  than  the  lands  under  tillage,  supposing 
the  quality  of  the  soil  to  be  the  same. 

The  witnesses  were  unanimous  in  these  declarations,  and 
it  is  to  the  great  difficulty  experienced  in  making  good  pas- 
tures on  heavy  and  clay  soils  that  they  attribute  the  prefer- 
ence which  is  given  to  light  lands.  For,  said  Mr.  Bicker- 
ton,  it  is  easy  to  protect  the  sandy  soils  against  the  sun,  by 
increasing  the  number  of  hedges  and  trees  which  inclose 
the  fields  j  but  very  difficult  to  shelter  from  wet  the  heavy 
lands,  the  great  inconvenience  of  these  being  the  difficulty 
of  getting  upon  them  during  one  part  of  the  year. 

The  revolution  now  going  on  in  agriculture,  said  Mr. 
Ciilthrop,  by  meaas  of  which  many  farmers  have  been  en- 
riched, and  many  others  on  the  contrary  embarrassed,  is 
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the  result  especially  of  the  improvements  daily  making  on 
the  light  lands,  TThich  were  formerly  despised.  He  stated 
that  in  hia  neighbourhood  more  than  100,000  acres,  which 
produced  only  2s.  1  Od.  an  acre,  are  now  loaded  with  admi- 
rable cropSj  and  yield  21.  11^.  Sd.  an  acre.  The  sheep 
which  are  turned  upon  these  lands  are  not  attacked  by  the 
epidemics  from  which  they  suffered  upon  the  heavy  lands  : 
these  latter,  which  were  formerly  so  much  esteemed,  are 
now  regarded  as  bad. 

Besides  this,  said  another  witness,  the  light  lands  are 
much  less  expensive  to  work,  and  the  modern  practice  of 
cultivating  the  Swedish  turnip  enables  the  farmer  to  rear 
many  more  sheep,  and  with  better  security  for  the  life  of 
that  animal,  as  the  epidemics  are  become  much  rarer. 

Since  the  introduction  of  this  system,  said  another 
witness,  these  lands,  which  produced  neither  barley  nor 
wheat,  have  changed  their  very  staple,  because  turnips  are 
consumed  upon  them  by  the  animals,  which  thus  fertilize 
the  soil. 

Mr.  Langhom,  who  possesses  a  very  large  estate,  which 
he  has  improved,  states  that,  although  he  does  not  want 
capital,  he  has  broken  up  much  pasture-land,  because  the 
culture  of  the  turnip  produces  more  food  than  the  pastures 
themselves.  He  thinks  that  the  permission  which  has  beeu 
given  by  some  landlords  to  break  up  the  pastures  is  profit- 
able to  the  farmers;  but  that  it  diminishes  the  intrinsic 
value  of  the  land,  unless  care  be  taken  to  lay  out  upon  it 
all  that  ia  required  to  keep  it  up,  and  unless  the  five  or  six 
course  husbandry  be  introduced,  which  should  be,— first 
year,  grass;  secondyear,  oats  j  third  year,  turnips  ;  fourth 
year,  wheat  or  barley,  laid  down  with  artificial  grasses; 
fifth  year,  layer,  continued  for  two  years. 
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One  witness  remarks,  that  much  natural  meadow-land 
has  been  destroyed,  in  order  to  grow  turnips  upon  it  ;  that 
in  Kent  this  culture  is  only  regarded  as  preparatory  ;  that 
the  high  price  of  wool  may  have  induced  the  farmers  to 
extend  it,  but  that  this  method  cannot  last,  because  it  ex- 
haustâ  the  land,  and  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  return  to 
pasturage. 

The  great  advantage  of  growing  turnips  on  light  lands, 
consists,  says  Mr.  Bell,  in  the  farmer's  being  able  to  rear 
lambs  upon  them,  and  to  keep  them  there  until  they  are 
fit  for  the  butcher.  This  is  an  immense  advantage  to  the 
fanners,  as  they  are  enabled  to  sell  at  the  most  favourable 
moment.  On  the  contrary,  those  who  hold  hea\y  lands, 
are  not  only  obliged  to  change  their  stock  every  year,  but 
moreover  to  buy  and  sell  nt  certain  times,  when  all  the 
farmers  of  heavy  lands  are  in  the  same  condition  :  they 
therefore  buy  at  a  dear  rate  and  sell  cheap. 

The  farmers,  said  another  witness,  ought  to  calculate 
profits  only  upon  their  flocks,  and  the  flocks  require  capital 
which  they  do  not  possess.  It  is  not  so  much  the  rearing 
of  cattle,  as  the  fattening  of  them,  which  can  enrich  the 
farmer,  especially  when  he  feeds  them  with  com,  because 
the  dung  is  then  of  an  iotinitely  superior  quality.  Sprouted 
grain  is  much  preferable  for  fattening  animals  to  all  other 
food;  and  if  the  duty  upon  distillation  were  removed,  the 
heavy  lands  would  be  worth  as  much  as  the  light  lands. 

The  epidemics  which  attack  the  heavy  lands,  said  Mr. 
Morton,  are  all  in  favour  of  the  light  lands  ;  for  the  num- 
ber of  sheep  diminishing  suddenly,  as  the  fanners  of 
the  heavy  lands  hasten  to  sell  before  their  flocks  are  at- 
tacked with  the  epidemic,  the  price  of  wool  increases,  to 
the  advantage  of  the  Light-land  farmers,  who,  not  having 
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the  same  fears,  retain  their  flocks.  The  crops  on  the 
heavy  lands  are  principally  wheatj  and  the  ftirmers  of 
these  lands  have  not  the  advantage  of  seeing  the  failure 
of  this  crop  on  light  lands,  upon  which  it  has  been  culti- 
vated so  successfully  since  the  recent  improvements  in 
agriculture,  which  are  all  to  their  advantage. 

The  heavy  lands,  said  another  witness,  undergo  a  conti- 
nual change  of  tenants  ;  it  is  always  the  fanner  who  wishes 
to  change.  Whatever  losses  he  sutTerSjthe  landlord  is  always 
paid,  because  he  can  seize  the  personal  goods,  the  fanning 
implements,  the  live  stock,  the  crops,  whether  harvested 
or  standing.  On  the  contrary,  the  wheelwright,  the  farrier, 
the  baker,  the  butcher  or  the  grocer,  can  seize  nothing. 
Notwithstanding  farms  are  not  less  in  request,  because 
a  farmer  is  never  üt  for  any  other  calling,  and  he  hopes 
for  better  times. 

In  general  the  high  rate  of  rents  during  the  war  has 
kept  up  to  within  nearly  10  or  15  per  cent,  upon  light 
lands,  whilst  the  farmers  of  heavy  lands  are  ruined,  al- 
though they  have  had  25  per  cent,  abatement  on  their 
rents. 

One  farmer  was  asked  at  what  rent  he  would  take  on 
lease  a  heavy- land  farm.  He  declared  that  he  would  not 
accept  it  as  a  g^ft,  and  at  that  time  he  was  paying 
21.  29. 6d.  an  acre  ;  but  the  price  which  a  good  farmer  pays 
for  the  land  is  not  the  sixth  part  of  his  outlay  ;  and  that 
with  the  same  capital  and  industry,  the  Ught-Iand  fanners 
have  made  a  fortune,  whilst  those  of  heavy  lands  have 
been  ruined. 

A  number  of  witnesses  agreed  in  saying  that  it  is  very 
difficult  for  strong  clays  to  compete  with  light  lands  ; 
nevertheless  profit  may  be  derived  from  them,  if  all  the 


capital  18  expended  ou  them  which  they  require.  The 
kodlords  have  thought  that,  by  dividing  the  farms,  a 
greater  number  of  tenants  would  bring  an  increase  of 
capital,  and  they  have  injured  their  fortune  instead  of  im- 
proving it.  Others  have  followed  a  better  system  :  they 
have  advanced  money  to  their  tenants,  or  they  have  them- 
selves txuTicd  farmers  ;  by  this  they  have  brought  them- 
selves suddenly  into  embarrassment,  but  those  who  have 
employed  their  money  in  inclosing  and  reclaiming  land 
will  eventually  succeed. 

With  intelligence  and  suflBcient  capital,  said  a  farmer 
speaking  of  Scotland,  a  farmer  lays  out  his  land  so  that 
the  light  land  produces  corn  and  the  hea^T  land  turnips. 
He  has  then  the  choice  of  cultivating  that  which  fetches  a 
good  price  :  his  fortune  no  longer  depends  upon  the  value 
of  such  and  such  commodities,  because  one  or  other  article 
of  produce,  corn,  meat  or  wool,  always  fetches  a  good 
price  ;  if  one  of  these  falls,  another  rises. 


REMARKS. 

The  manufacture  of  the  means  of  subsistence,  if 
we  may  use  such  an  expression,  is  regulated  by 
the  same  laws  as  other  manufactures.  The  pro- 
ductions find  a  better  market  in  proportion  to  the 
extent  of  the  enterprize  ;  and  thus  the  manufac- 
turers who  expend  the  greatest  capital,  destroy,  by 
their  competition,  the  industry  of  all  their  rivals 
who  have  not  at  command  the  same  advantages. 
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At  the  present  time,  it  seems  to  be  proved,  that, 
to  keep  up  the  improvement  of  a  farm,  it  is  requi- 
site for  three-fourths  of  its  surface  to  produce, 
by  annual  rotation  of  crops,  different  kinds  of  food 
for  animals,  and  moreover  that  this  food  should 
be  consumed  upon  the  farm  itself.  This  system  of 
agriculture  entails  too  great  a  cost  to  be  employed 
with  advantage  on  an  extent  of  50  or  even  100 
acres  j  the  more  so,  as  a  larger  extent  of  surface 
(for  example  400  or  500  acres)  presents  various 
qualities  of  soil,  which  render  its  application  more 
easy  and  less  expensive. 

With  the  peace,  commenced  in  Great  Britain  the 
system  of  dividing  the  great  farms  into  others  of 
50  or  100  acres.  This  caused  the  ruin  of  so  great  a 
number  of  small  farmers,  that  the  landowners  re- 
solved to  take  their  estates  into  their  own  hands. 
From  this  time  may  be  dated  the  greatest  progress 
in  agriculture. 
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Mr.  BRiCKWRia.  has  been  an  ooettpier  of  the  same  farm 
fat  uùxtj-^àf^  jcan.  Hit  harm  is  situated  in  Buckings 
1  Qompnaes  about  SOU  acres,  of  which  150 
are  aidik,  aod  the  rest  grass.  His  son  has  an- 
«Umt  fttm  «f  900  aatM,  for  whom  he  is  security.  He 
Ihat  Imb  fium  is  unfortunately  composed  entirely  of 
■oily  which  requires  four  horses  for  the  first 
pbnghhi^  and  tiiree  for  the  aecond  and  third.  The  low 
priée  ef  wlieat  has  oecaaioiied  him  to  lose  a  considerable 
ami  of  RMincj  by  tillage.  The  produce  of  the  four-course 
«hift  was  as  follows  : — 

\  wheat  ;  2|  bushels  of  seed  produced  30  bushels  per  acre. 
I  beans;  4  „  »  »         ^t  quarters. 

ibariey-j 

or       >4       „  „  »*         •*      „ 

oats;  J 

He  also  presents  estimates^  showing  that  he  loses  21.  I6t, 
per  acre  on  a  twelve-fold  produce  of  wheat. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  following  system  of  farm- 
ing would  be  better  : — ^fallow  and  vetches  the  same  year, 
animals  to  be  fattened  with  the  latter  ;  second  year,  barley  ; 
third  year,  clover  ;  fourth  yeai",  wheat  ;  fifth  year,  beans. 

He  pays  for  bis  iarm  .     .     .     .     £l   14  0  per  acre. 

„        in  tithes     ....        082        „ 
Poor-rates,  county  and  road  cess,  &c.  0     7  1         » 
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He  paid  formerly  40  per  cent,  more  for  his  land. 

The  produce  of  his  pasturage  is  such  aa  to  pay  hira, 
although  he  loses  on  land  bearing  wheat. 

He  believes  that  all  the  farms  in  the  county  require 
under-draining,  as  now  practised,  and  that  the  landlords, 
instead  of  reducing  the  price  of  leases,  would  do  better 
to  advance  to  the  farmers  the  necessary  capital  for  these 
works. 

Mr.  Kemp  farms  489  acres  in  Essex  ;  the  land  is  of 
good  quality,  neither  too  light  nor  too  heavy  ;  he  has  only 
100  acres  of  grass,  but  the  farms  in  the  county  have 
generally  a  much  larger  proportion.  He  has  divided  his 
land  as  follows  : — 

1 20  acres  under  wheat  produced  3 


30     „ 

barley 

30     „ 

oats 

30     „ 

beans 

30     „ 

peas 

60     „ 

clover 

Pigs  and 

poultry 

[n.      Bush. 

3        2  per  acre. 

4         6 

6        0 

3         1 

2         G 

£46 

„  £60 

The  gross  revenue  of  this  part  of  his  farm  he  states  to 
be  2,032/.     He  complains  of  the  low  price  of  wheat. 
He  pays  for  each  acre — 


Rent 

£ 
2 

0 

*.    d. 

2     8 

Tithes 

8     8 

Poor-rates,  parish  cess,  &c. 

0 

1     4 

Each  acre  of  grass  only  pays    . 

0 

2  10  tithes. 

Mr.  Page  is  a  fanner  holding  1100  acres,  divided  into 
two  farms,  on  the  sea-shore  ;  be  states  that  it  is  not  possi- 
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ble  to  keep  up  a  sufficient  quantity  of  pasturage  without 
incurring  great  expense  ;  consequently,  having  but  440 
acres,  he  loses  money,  on  account  of  the  low  price  of  wheat. 
If  he  is  not  completely  ruined,  he  owes  it  only  to  his 
pastures^  which  he  regarda  as  being  of  a  poor  quality, 
as  he  can  only  fatten  five  oxen  on  every  ten  acres. 
He  holds  one  of  his  farms  under  an  hospital,  the  govern- 
ors of  which  woidd  give  him  a  lease  for  only  twelve 
years.  If  he  had  had  a  lease  for  thirty-she  years,  he 
would  have  expended  money  on  improvements,  for  the 
purpose  of  realizing  larger  profits.  He  states  that  the 
following  is  the  rotation  of  crops  on  his  farms  : — 


I  fallow. 


I  under  barley  producing 

„      oats  „ 

i     .,      clover        „ 


i 


peas 

beans 

wheat 


Qrs. 

5 
G 
6 
2 
4 
3 


Hush. 

0  per  acre. 
7  „ 
7  „ 
5  „ 
0  „ 
4 


He  states  his  expenditure  to  be  7j740/.,  and  his  receipts 
6,366/.  He  pays  for  one  of  his  farms  1/.  15*.  6d.  jier  acre, 
and  tithes  23.  2d.  The  rent  of  tlie  other  farm  is  21.  2a,  8d. 
per  acre,  on  account  of  its  being  exempt  from  tithes. 

He  states  that  all  the  heavy  land  farmers  in  the  county 
have  lost  considerably,  if  they  have  been  so  imprudent  as 
to  enter  upon  their  farms  before  binding  the  landlords  to 
advance  the  necessary  capital  for  their  improvement. 


Mr.  Babbs  farms  288  acres  in  Essex,  of  which  224 
acres  arc  arable,  and  64  grass  ;  the  land  is  a  stiff  clay 


I 
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and  he  declined  taking  a  lease  of  it,  preferring  to  be  an 
ûBnual  tenant. 

He  adopts  the  following  course  of  husbandrj'  upon  hia 
224  acres  of  arable  land  : — 

Qrs,    Biuli, 

68  acres  of  wheat,  producing  on  the  average  3     0  per  acre. 


14 

» 

barley 

« 

20 

M 

oat« 

n 

17 

)) 

peaa 

» 

17 

fi 

beans 

if 

34 

» 

clover 

» 

34 

» 

fallow 

4 

4 

}] 

5 

4 

» 

2è 

0 

if 

2 

6 

>i 

£3     0 

0 

it 

Kg8  and  poultry 


£30    0    0 


He  paid  in  rent,  per  acre,  in  1829,  1/.  1*.;  in  1830, 

18*.;  in  1831,  14s.;  in  1834,  14#, 

The  landlord  has  expended  a  large  capital  upon  the  farm. 
He  now  pays — 


14*.  Od.  per  acre. 
5*.  Gd.       „ 
5*.  Od.       „ 
28.  Od. 


Rent , 

Tithes 

Poor-rates,  roads,  &c.       .  , 

Tithes  on  pasture-land    .  , 

He  states,  that  all  the  farmers  are  in  the  habit  of  keep- 
ing books  of  their  receipts  and  expenditure,  but  that  no 
estimate  can  be  made  of  the  profit  and  loss  before  the  ex- 
piration often  years.  Individually  he  loses,  on  account 
of  the  low  price  of  wheat,  and  he  would  cease  to  cul- 
tivate it,  if  he  had  100  acres  more  pastuu^ge. 

He  says,  that  the  vicinity  of  London  is  of  no  advantage 
to  the  farmer,  on  account  of  the  great  facility  which  exists 
of  transporting  produce  by  canals  and  steamboats,  and 
that  the  manure  of  London  is  too  dear,  and  cannot  be 
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compared  to  that  made  on  the  farm.  That  the  system  of 
cultivation  is  always  better  in  a  county.  The  farms  gene- 
rally run  from  300  to  350  acres,  and  the  condition  of  a 
farmer  of  40  acres  is  little  better  than  that  of  a  pauper. 


Mr,  Parker,  who  has  farmed  2000  acres  in  Essex  for 
the  last  forty  years,  and  is  agent  to  an  estate  of  20,000 
acres,  states,  that  he  has  not  lost  money,  but  that  all  his 
neighbours  are  ruined  by  the  low  price  of  wheat,  because 
the  landlords  have  not  reduced  the  rents  suflSciently  upon 
large  farms-  Several  farms  were  so  exhausted  by  the 
tenants,  that  the  landlords  were  obliged  to  take  them  into 
their  own  hands  again.  At  the  same  time  considerable 
efforts  are  making  to  carry  on  underground  draining  in 
the  county,  and  to  marl  and  lime  the  fields. 


Mr.  Morton  farms  2000  acres  on  tlie  borders  of  Mid- 
dlesex and  Hertfordshire  j  he  states  that  he  has  lost  money, 
because  he  can  only  feed  800  sheep  on  Ixis  2000  acres. 

He  pays  from  1 5s.  to  30s.  per  acre  rent  ;  he  formerly 
paid  more,  but  has  had  a  reduction  of  5s.  per  acre. 

He  conceives  that  all  the  faraicrs  in  his  neighbourhood, 
as  also  those  nearer  London,  are  worse  off  than  they 
were  ten  years  ago,  because  their  lands,  being  clayey, 
only  produce  barley  and  wheat.  The  expense  of  crop- 
ping increases  every  year,  while  the  han'^est  is  less  profit- 
able. Wool  and  meat  are  the  only  things  which  can  yield 
a  profit  to  the  farmer. 


Mr.  Sherborn,  who  has  farmed  1600  acres  in  Middlesex 
for  twenty-five  years,  confirms  all  that  the  heavy-land 
farmers  have  stated  ;  and  adds,  that  on  account  of  the  low 
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price  of  grain,  it  is  custoraary  to  giv'e  inferior  descriptions 
to  animals. 

Mr.  Tillyer  farms  1000  acres  in  Middlesex;  he  states 
that  there  has  been  a  reduction  upon  farms  comprised  of 
coarse  land. 

He  suffered  by  the  epidemic  of  1832,  and  is  unwilling 
to  keep  at  present  more  than  800  sheep.  He  used  to 
»end  upwards  of  3000  sacks  of  peas  annually  to  London, 
but  the  price  is  so  reduced  that  they  do  not  pay  to  send 
them  now. 


Mr,  Smallpiece,  who  is  a  dealer  to  the  amount  of  40,000 
sheep,  states  that  the  epidemic  only  aflFected  low  grounds, 
but  that  it  lessened  the  number  of  sheep  considerably; 
that  it  may  be  estimated  that  a  fourth  were  attacked,  but 
that  all  were  not  lost  to  the  farmer.  He  sold  them  to 
advantage.  The  manner  of  feeding  them  is  understood 
better  every  year,  and  they  yield  a  larger  quantity  of  wool. 
He  conceives  that,  in  the  south,  too  much  stress  is  laid 
upon  the  turnip  as  food  for  animals  yielding  wool,  because 
dryness  is  prejudicial  to  that  vegetable. 


Mr.  Goodman  farms  between  700  and  800  acres  in 
Sussex,  and  although  his  land  is  heavy,  he  has  dressed 
it  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  able  to  grow  Swede  turnips. 
Sometimes  they  arc  eaten  on  the  ground  by  sheep  ;  at  other 
times,  when  the  weather  is  damp,  he  is  obliged  to  pull 
them. 

The  land  is  underdraincd.  To  effect  this  he  opens  a 
drain  about  two  feet  deep,  and  from  two  to  three  inches 
w  ide  at  the  bottom  ;  he  fills  the  drain  to  the  height  of  six 
inches  with  small  pieces  of  stone  or  bushes,  he  turns  the 
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turf  over  it,  and  finishes  by  filling  the  drain  with  earth. 
These  drains  arc  from  fourteen  to  eighteen  feet  apart,  and 
are  constructed  so  that  the  water  can  run  oflf  easily  into  the 
ditches  or  lowest  parts  of  the  farm.  They  cross  the  ridges. 
The  fiUTOws  arc  tolerably  deep,  and  pass  across  the  drains, 
the  water  entering  the  latter  by  filtration.  The  ridges  arc 
slightly  inclined  ;  the  water  from  the  surface  falls  into  the 
furrows,  and  that  below  is  filtered  through  small  fissures 
of  the  soil  into  undergroimd  drains.  This  system  costs 
upon  an  average  about  21.  Ijs.  per  acre. 

In  answer  to  a  question  upon  the  condition  of  the  farmers 
in  Sussex,  he  states  that  their  capital  is  not  sufficient  to 
enable  them  to  render  their  forms  profitable,  but,  with  this 
exception,  he  does  not  conceive  that  the  rents  are  too  high. 
It  is  the  want  of  capital  that  has  made  the  cultivation  of 
them  unprofitable,  particularly  clay  soils,  which  require  to 
be  drained  according  to  the  known  methods,  if  it  was  only 
to  prevent  the  waste  of  all  the  manure  which  is  put  u{>ou 
the  land. 


Mr,  Hall  has  been  a  farmer  all  his  fife  in  Gloucestershire. 
He  has  two  farms,  one  of  200  acres,  and  the  other  of  500. 
He  pays  for  the  farm  of  200  acres  500/.  per  annum, — 
poor-rates  (including  county-rate)  3«.  5rf.  per  acre,  and 
amount  of  tithes,  13/. 

He  has  expended  a  considerable  capital  on  his  farm.  It 
is  soil  of  a  light  character  over  magnesiau  limestone  ;  but 
he  feels  certain  that,  with  the  improvements  which  he  has 
adopted,  it  will  eventually  attain  a  high  state  of  produc- 
tiveness. 

His  system  consists  in  feeding  the  sheep  with  the  pro- 
duce of  the  farm  on  the  ground,  never  stall-feeding  them. 
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aod  always  manuring  the  ground  on  which  they  feed.  He 
has  been  using  for  seven  years  moveable  houses,  eight  feet 
by  twelve;  he  places  three  together;  two  are  furnished 
with  wheels,  and  the  third  goes  between,  and  rests  upon 
the  other  two  which  are  moveable.  He  places  these  houses 
in  the  fields  which  he  is  desirous  of  having  manured,  and 
which  are  inclosed  by  hedges  and  trees.  The  animals  have 
the  choice  of  sun  or  shade,  cold  or  heat,  are  aftbrded  a 
shelter  fi*om  rain,  and  are  not  harra^sed  by  shepherds. 
When  they  do  not  consume  the  produce  of  the  fields  in 
which  they  are  inclosed,  he  carries  their  food  to  those 
places  which  he  wishes  to  be  manured^  and  never  to  the 
houses. 

This  system  is  very  advantageous  to  sheep,  and  improves 
the  land  extremely.  The  cost  of  the  house»  is  30/.  per  100 
sheep,  and  he  has  a  flock  of  1200.  He  conceives  the  sy- 
stem could  not  be  adopted  on  clay  farms. 

He  states  that,  although  he  is  only  three  miles  from 
Biistol,  the  cost  of  fetching  manure  from  that  city  is  too 
great,  and  that  made  on  the  farm  is  more  productive.  H  is 
other  farm  of  500  acres  is  in  Somersetshire,  between  seven 
and  eight  miles  from  Bristol.  The  land  is  of  a  very  poor 
character,  and  has  only  two  inches  of  soil  upon  a  Umcstone 
rock.  He  formerly  paid  23».  per  acre,  but  at  present  only 
17*. — the  amount  of  tithes  paid,  84/. — poor-rates,  county- 
cess,  1*.  9d.  per  acre. 

He  has  adopted  the  same  system  as  with  the  first  farm, 
and  with  the  same  results.  In  twelve  years  the  difference 
between  his  receipt«  and  expenditure  amounted  to  a  loss  of 
215/.,  but  he  has  only  begim  to  reap  the  benefits  of  bis 
improvements.  He  would  have  made  a  profit  if  he  had  not 
had  u  flock  of  meriuu  sheep. 
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He  wintered,  opon  one  of  his  fimna,  23  hone^  50  Iiead 
of  cattle,  and  1000  sheep,  wfaidi  jîdded  350  ewes. 

Although  he  has  expended  ao  mudi  on  his  ftnn,  he  is 
onlj  a  jeariv  tenant  ;  however,  he  places  ao  modi  depend- 
ence in  his  kndlwd  and  family,  that  he  has  embarked  all 
his  fortune  on  his  &rm. 


Mr.  Des  farms  1650  acres  in  lincolnshire,  whidi  is  di- 
vided into  three  farms,— one  of  957  acres  of  wold  land, 
one  of  320  acres  of  clay  land,  and  the  third  of  330  acres  of 
clay  loam  and  wold.  Upon  the  first  fiurm  he  pays  4a. 
tithes  per  acre,  and  he  has  adopted  the  following  course  of 
husbandly  on  it,  as  weD  as  the  lighter  lands  :— 
Rrst  year, — Tnmipe. 
Second  year, — Barley,  with  nearly  twenty  pounds  per 

acre  of  small  seeds. 
Third  year, — Layer. 
Fourth  year, — Layer. 
Rflh  year, — ^Wheat  or  oats. 

He  maniuies  his  ground  with  two  quarters  to  two  and  a 
half  quarters  of  small  bones  per  acre  when  sowing  turnips. 
He  states  that  the  epidemic  among  sheep,  which  destroyed 
so  many  in  1830  and  1831,  only  affected  those  on  clay 
lands,  and  that  the  farmers,  not  knowing  what  to  do,  put 
them  in  pastures  before  being  drained. 

He  keeps  2000  sheep  on  his  various  farms.  He  gives 
about  two  pounds  of  linseed  cake  daily  to  his  cattle  in  the 
fold-yard. 

He  presented  to  the  Committee  the  following  estimates  of 
the  produce  of  his  clay  lands  drained  by  the  new  system, 
and  he  recommends  the  latter  to  be  limed,  and  allowed  to 
remain  fallow  one  year  in  five. 
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Estimate  of  the  expense  of  cultivating  an  acre  of  clay 
land  in  a  five  yeart^  course  of  husbandry. 

First  year. — Clover. 

£     >.     d. 
Rent  and  tithes 1  15     6 

Parochial  taxes 0    7     2 

Clover  seed 0  10    8 

Rye  grass 0     19 

Cost  of  sowing 0     15 

Total     ...      Je2  16    6 

Second  year. — Oats. 

£     ff.     d. 
Rent  and  tithes 115     6 

Parochial  taxes 0     6     ? 

Labour,  harrowing  and  sowing      ..142 

Nine  bushels  of  seed  ......     1     78 

Weeding 0     2     1 

Reaping 0  18     6 

Threshing  and  carrying  to  market      .     0  15     7 

Total     ...      £6  10     1 

Third  year. — Wheat. 

£     t.     d. 
Rent  and  tithes 1  15     6 

Parochial  taxes 0     6     7 

Two  courses  of  labour 16  11 

Harrowing  and  sowing    .....     0     8     6 

Cost  of  lime  and  spreading  ....     3     4    0 

Two  bushels  and  a  half  of  seed      ..132 

Weeding 023 

Reaping 18     5 

Threshing  and  carrying  to  market     .13    5 

Total     .     .     .      £10  17  9 
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Fourth  tsar.  Fallow. — Firrn  trar,  Whrat. 

£    0.     d. 

Rent,  two  yean 3  110 

Ptrochial  taxes O  13     3 

Four  earths 2  16  10 

Harrowing,  twke 0    9  11 

Manuring O  17     O 

Two  bushels  and  a  half  of  seed     .12     2 

Sowing 0     2  10 

Weeding 015 

Reaping 185 

Threshing  and  canring  to  maiket  15     6 

Total     .     .     .  £12     8    4 

Crops.  £    «•    d. 

First  year. — Clover.,  eatm  by  the  animals,  or 

cut,  valued  at 5  13     6 

Second  year. — Oats,  thirty-seven    bushels   at 

4«.  5d.  per  bushel 8     3     6 

Third  year. — Wheat,    twenty-one    bushels  at 

10».  Si/,  per  bushel 11     4     0 

Fourth  year. — Fallow. 

Fifth  year.— Wheat,  thirty  bushels,  at  \Os.Sd. 

per  bushel 16     O    O 

Produce  of  crops  .    .     .     £41     1     0 

Expenditure.         £    ».  d. 

First  year 2  16  6 

Second  year 6  10  1 

Third  year 10  17  9 

Fourth  and  Fit^h  years      .     .     .  12     8  4 

32  12     8 
Profit  ....     9     8     4 

Total  .     .     .     £42     1     0 
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He  adds,  that  much  activity  has  of  late  prevailed  among 
the  farmers  to  improve  clay  lands  by  draining  and  liming 
them  according  to  the  newest  methods,  and  that  the  sy- 
stem of  manuring  light  lands  with  bones  has  spread  con- 
siderably. 

That  the  low  price  of  wheat  operates  strongly  against 
farmers  holding  heavy  land  whose  principal  crop  is  wheat, 
and  that  this  low  price  has  entirely  ruined  petty  farmers. 
He  conceives  that  those  growing  barley  should  be  pro- 
tected on  account  of  the  precarious  nature  of  this  crop,  as 
it  sufiers  considerably  by  variations  of  the  we-ither. 


Mr.  Atkinson  is  the  agent  of  several  landed  proprietors 
in  Lincolnshire  ;  his  evidence  confirms  all  that  the  farmers 
have  said  concerning  clay  and  light  soils.  He  attributes 
the  great  improvement  in  light  soils  to  the  use  of  bones 
and  marl.  The  latter  extirpates  the  weeds  j  seventy  cubic 
yards  of  marl  are  generally  used  to  the  acre  ;  it  lasts  for 
twenty-five  years.  Land  which  was  let  ten  years  ago  for 
only  lOs,  or  12*.  an  acre,  now  lets  for  20*.  to  21s.,  in  spite 
of  the  low  price  of  wheat  :  but  wool  has  increased  in  value  ; 
the  tod,  which  was  formerly  worth  20s.  to  22».,  being  now 
worth  40*.  to  45*.  or  46».  The  general  system  of  hus- 
bandry is  the  five-course,  viz.  first  year,  turnips,  with  four 
or  five  loads  of  dung,  and  sixteen  bushels  of  broken  bones  j 
second  year,  barley  ;  third  and  fourth  years,  layer  ;  fifth 
year,  wheat  or  oats. 

As  to  the  clay  lands,  he  states  that  there  is  no  other 
way  of  making  them  profitable  but  by  underground  drain- 
ing, and  that  care  must  be  taken  not  to  make  the  drains 
too  deep.  These  works  require  great  capital,  which  should 
be  furnished  by  the  landlords,  as  they  are  a  permanent 
improvement. 
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Mr.  Neve,  farmer,  and  agent  to  several  knd-proprietora 
in  Kent,  confirmed  all  that  the  witnesses  stated,  and  added, 
that  those  farmers  who  grow  hops  were  better  off. 

He  adds,  tl)at  a  considerable  quantity  of  draining  has 
been  executed  with  Pearson's  plough,  which  is  an  admira- 
ble invention  ;  eight  horses  and  twenty  men  can  drain 
about  two  acres  per  day,  and  the  cost  does  not  exceed  21. 
{ler  acre.  The  drains  are  nine  feet  apart,  and  are  con- 
structed without  stones. 

The  plough  opens  the  drain  ;  a  wooden  slide  is  then  put 
in,  about  bLx  feet  long,  two  and  a  half  inches  deep,  one 
inch  broad  at  the  bottom  and  two  at  the  top  :  this  exactly 
fits  the  bottom  of  the  drain,  and  the  clay  that  is  taken  out 
is  rammed  upon  it,  and  the  slide  gradually  drawn  fonvard. 

A  great  deal  of  clay  land  has  been  thus  drained  in 
Kent.  The  soil  is  easier  to  work,  but  will  not  admit  of 
turnips  being  grown.  These  works  are  executed  at  the 
joint  expense  of  the  landlord  and  farmer. 


Mr.  Cramp,  farmer,  in  the  Isle  of  Thanet,  states,  that  in 
general  the  farms  are  small,  and  that  the  fanners  have 
been  ruined  by  the  low  price  of  wheat.  He  adopts  the 
following  coxu'se  of  husbandry,  which  is  generally  pursued 
in  England  :— 

38  acres  of  barley,  producing  4  quarters   per  acre. 
„  3/.  10*. 

„  3  quarters 

„  5  quarters 

„  6  quarters 

„  3  qrs.  4  bush. 

4/. 


19 

»» 

turnips 

19 

)> 

peas 

19 

J» 

barley 

19 

)i 

oats 

19 

>} 

beans 

19 

M 

clover 

152  acres. 
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Mr.  Bennett,  steward  to  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  states, 
that  although  there  is  as  great  a  competition  as  ever  for 
farms,  yet  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  lower  the  rents. 
On  clay  lands  the  farmers  refuse  a  lease,  prelerring  to 
remain  yearly  tenants,  and  adopt  a  four-course  husbandry. 
He  gives  the  annexed  estimate  of  the  expense  of  culti- 
vating : — 

ESTIMATE  OF  CUliTIVATION. 

1  yearly  fallow,  labour,  and  seed-wheat 

2  quarters  wheat,  labour  only      .     .     . 

3  „       beans,  labour  and  seed    .     . 

4  „      barley  or  oats,  ditto    .     .     . 
4        „       rent  and  taxes  (tithe-free)    . 

Total     .     .     £10  11     6 


£     t. 

d. 

.     3   10 

0 

.     0  15 

6 

.     1    12 

0 

.     1   10 

G 

.     3     4 

0 

ESTIMATE  OP  PRODUCE. 

£      «.       d. 

1  quarter  . 0  0  0 

2  „          wheat 4  10  0 

3  „          beans  or  clover    .     .  3  12  0 

4  „          barley   .....  3  10  0 

£11   12     0 

He  6uppK)ses  that  a  considerable  portion  of  the  farm  is 
in  grass,  and  admits  that  eighteen  bushels  of  wheat  per 
acre  is  all  that  is  yielded  by  clay  lands. 

The  epidemic,  which  prevailed  in  the  county  during 
four  years  only,  attacked  clay  soils  ;  the  occupiers  of 
such  were  consequently  disinclined  to  keep  large  flocks 
of  sheep.  On  hght  lands  the  average  produce  of  wheat 
is  twenty-five  bushels  per  acre.  Contagious  diseases  have 
not  been  felt  on  these  soils,  and  wool  has  been  produced 
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in  AbuxMLmoe,  and  fetched  three  times  the  mooej  it  did  in 
l?-7.  Manj  farms  hare  been  dnined,  and  have  âiiee 
vklded  more  abandint  crops,  and  «rf'a  better  quality. 


Mr.  Bickoton  has  beoi  a  frnner  all  his  life  in  Shrop- 
shire :  his  farm  is  between  300  and  400  acres  :  he  ooo- 
£nns  what  has  been  said  rehorre  to  the  neglected  state 
in  which  clay  lands  hare  been  left  compared  with  the 
success  of  lighter  soils.  He  adds,  that  the  landlords  have 
pennitted  the  fumen  to  break  the  covenants  of  their 
leases  so  &r  as  the  coarse  of  husbandly  is  concerned,  whidi 
has  injured  both  parties,  but  that  they  begin  to  understand 
their  mutual  interests  better.  He  has  drained  his  lands  by 
undex^round  drains  filled  with  stones  and  covered  with 
earth  ;  they  are  fi:om  twelve  to  thirty  feet  apart,  and  firom 
eighteen  inches  to  four  feet  in  depth,  according  to  drcum- 
stances. 


Mr.  Crowther  is  a  farmer  in  Gloucestershire,  Warwick- 
shire, and  Worcestershire.  He  commenced  by  renting 
70  acres  twenty  years  ago,,  and  at  present,  including  200 
acres  which  belong  to  him,  he  rents  about  2100  acres.  Â 
great  portion  of  his  land  is  clayey  ;  he  has  no  lease,  but, 
depending  upon  the  liberali^  of  his  landlord,  he  drained 
it  at  his  own  expense,  and  he  conceives  that  all  farmers 
can  advance  their  interest  by  being  on  good  terms  with 
their  landlords.  Some  years  occur  during  which  the  far- 
mer loses  to  a  large  amount  ;  at  such  times  he  should  be 
upheld,  and  during  future  years  his  profits  will  be  such  as 
to  enable  him  to  repay  any  suras  which  may  have  been 
advanced  to  him. 
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If  he  is  not  encouraged  in  bad  years,  he  losca  his  capi- 
tal, and  cannot  cultivate  his  farm  as  it  should  be. 

The  result  of  his  underground  draining  13,  that  he  has 
not  only  made  good  soil  out  of  clayey  and  cold  land,  but 
converted  them  into  pasture.  This  land,  which  was 
formerly  only  worth  28*.  6d.  per  acre,  is  now  worth 
42s.  6d. 

He  generally  keeps  1400  sheep,  yielding  six  or  seven 
pounds  of  wool  per  head  annually,  which  is  sold  at  459. 
per  tod  of  twenty-eight  pounds.  He  pays  23a.  to  24*. 
a-piece  for  lean  sheep,  and  sells  them,  when  fat,  at  33*. 
or  34*. 

He  gives  the  following  estimate  of  the  expenditure  and 
receipts  upon  four  acres  of  the  worst  description  of  clay 
land,  on  a  lour  yeajV  course  of  cropping  : — 

1  acre  fallow. 

1    „     barley,  producing  36  bushels  per  acre. 
„    beans,  „         24       „  „ 

clover,  „ 


Ï 

1 


4/. 


» 


wheat, 


21 


He  thinks  that  clover  should  only  be  grown  every  eight 
years.  Upon  this  description  of  land  the  pajTnents,  when 
tithe-free,  are — 

£    «.     d. 
For  rent  of  five  acres      .     .     5  13     6 

Poor-rates 0     5     8 

County- rates 0    3     6 

Church  and  highway  rates  .     0     2  10 


Total     .£656 
He  adds,  that  bones  are  not  so  good  for  clay  lands  as 


At  tke  ktter  penod 
mâ.he  mMtET  tàÊÊÊ^Êena^  waàà  ht  mwm  tarnt  or  fiine; 
OU  ;  «I  praMit  he  k  w  bony  »koi  «ahr  two  «r  three  : 
old.     Catde  ipgg  iiu  §eà  then  <nth  tgrnips. 

On  tlûs  aceowBt  be  his  nade  bo  ntifrtiw  in 
rente  «f  hi»  finna  in  WaraiAenhiR^  and  hat  odI j 
off  10  per  oea/L  finv  tihoae  in  WanridoAire» 
wheat  haa  fiflen  SO  per  cent.  The  wttness  was  adcied  if 
he  cooccifcd  that  the  lu  nieis  have,  genenOj- 
leaa  capitel  than  thej  had  ten  jean  i^go.  He  replied, 
eonadcTOg  their  oqiital  as  specie^  they  were  peibape  nol' 
M>  rich,  because  phcea  bare  faOea  oonaidenbly  àact  1819; 
but  that  their  lire  stock  is  more  numeroiu,  and  that  tbej 
posMss  increased  means  of  miiiriing  the  raloe  of  their 
farms. 


Mr.  ElUfl  farms  400  acres  in  Leicestershire«  near  Lei- 
ceeteTj  of  which  1 50  acres  are  arable,  and  the  rest  grass. 

His  father  took  the  farm  in  1806  ;  he  paid  370^  for  it  ; 
he  now  pays  650/. 

He  has  expended  an  enormous  sum  in  underground 
draining,  and  states  three  methods  which  be  has  employed. 

The  first  is  to  open  drains  three  or  four  inches  wide 
at  the  bottom,  and  from  two  to  two  and  a  half  feet  deep. 
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filling  up  with  small  stones  to  the  height  of  six  or  eight 
inches. 

The  second  is  to  put  a  reversed  tile  at  the  bottom  of 
the  drain,  and  either  straw  or  turf  over  it,  to  prevent  the 
earth  falling  in  ;  the  rest  of  the  drain  is  filled  with  earth. 

The  third  is  to  make  the  drain  shallower,  and  to  open 
a  small  channel  at  the  bottom  three  or  four  inches  deep, 
wliich  is  filled  with  stubble,  and  the  drain  covered  in 
with  earth  as  before. 

The  witness  states  that  the  last  mode  is  the  most  eco- 
nomical, and  that  the  drain  lasts  twenty  years.  It  is 
generally  adopted  in  Essex,  as  it  is  found  that  the  water 
percolates  very  well  through  the  straw.  He  generally  ex- 
ecutes this  work  after  wheat,  the  stubble  being  used  for 
the  drains. 

Draining  by  the  above  system  with  straw  cost  only  from 
25*.  to  35«.  per  acre,  whilst,  draining  with  tiles,  the  cust 
would  be  twice  as  much. 

Since  the  adoption  of  railways,  lime  has  been  used  to  a 
great  extent  for  improving  clayey  grounds  ;  formerly  the 
expense  of  carriage  acted  as  a  prohibition.  The  course  of 
husbandry  which  he  atlopts  is  different  to  that  of  other 
farmers,  on  account  of  his  vicinity  to  Leicester.  The 
course  of  husbandry  is  for  six  years  : — 

First    year. — Clover. 

Second  year. — Wheat. 

Third  year.— Potatoes  and  beans,  heavily  maQured. 

Fourth  3^ear.— Fallow  and  turnips. 

Fifth  year. — Wheat. 

Sixth  year. — Barley  or  oats,  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  soil. 

He  states,   that   all   husbandry   where  wheat  follows 
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potatoes  is  very  bad,  and  that  with  such  a  system  eighteen 
bushels  per  acre  is  all  that  is  obtained. 
For  some  years  past  he  has  obtained — 

36  to    38  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre. 
50  to    52  „        barl^       „ 

250  to  300         „        potatoes   „ 

and  his  ground  is  of  an  average  quality.  He  conceives 
that  the  witnesses  who  have  been  examined  before  the 
Committee  have  given  too  low  an  estimate  of  their  crops; 
at  the  same  time  he  admits  that  the  farmers  of  day 
lands  are  in  a  bad  condition,  but  that  a  remedy  can  be 
found  by  expending  capital  on  the  ground.  By  under- 
ground draining,  epidemics  might  be  avoided.  He  con- 
ceives that  the  losses  which  were  occasioned  by  the  epi- 
demic have  been  completely  repaired. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Committee  asked  the  witness  if  he 
was  acquainted  with  the  steam-plough  invented  by  Mr. 
Heathcoate,  of  Redmoss,  near  Bolton.  He  replied  that 
he  did  not  know  it,  but  he  conceived  that  it  was  a  good 
invention — very  useful  in  localities  where  coal  was  cheap, 
and  the  soil  required  to  be  turned  up  to  a  great  depth. 


Mr.  Howard  has  farmed  between  1000  and  2000  acres 
in  Yorkshire,  and  has  been  agent  to  several  estates. 

He  says  that  several  landlords  have  permitted  their  te- 
nants to  break  up  grass  lands,  much  to  their  detriment, 
that  the  soil  has  been  exhausted,  and  that  a  farm  has 
lately  been  sold  at  10/.  per  acre  that  cost  28/.  some  years 
ago,  on  account  of  the  pastures  having  been  destroyed. 

The  epidemic  has  injured  the  farmers  very  much,  not 
from  the  number  of  animals  which  they  have  lost,  but  from 
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the  low  prices  at  which  they  were  sold,  through  fear  of 
losing  them.  The  alarin  was  so  great,  that  sheep  were 
sold  for  10».  which  at  another  time  would  have  fetched  35«. 
He  states  that  all  clay  lands  yield  less  than  light,  and 
that  no  other  means  exist  of  improving  their  value  but  by 
taking  the  tax  off  malt,  because  great  advantages  accrue 
from  feeding  animals  with  grown  barley,  from  poultry  to 
horses,  and  to  this  he  ascribes  his  fortune. 


VOL.  II. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

AGEICCLTCRB  IN  SCOTLAND. 

Mr.  Bell  hxvaa  550  acres  in  Berwickshire,  and  is  also 
employed  in  the  valuation  of  land  for  letting  and  sale,  and 
has  the  collection  of  some  rents.  His  lease  is  for  nineteen 
years.  He  laid  out  about  2000/.  in  lime  when  he  first  took 
the  farm,  and  used  about  200  bushels  per  acre  ;  and  as 
the  ground  was  clayey,  he  expended  300/1  in  draining. 
He  considers  the  latter  as  having  been  very  imperfectly 
done,  and  not  to  be  compared  with  works  of  the  same 
description  in  Scotland  at  present.  He  is  endeavouring 
to  improve  his  work  every  year. 

His  system  of  draining  is  to  make  the  drains  twelve 
feet  apart,  and  under  the  furrows  ;  the  drains  are  so  con- 
structed as  to  allow  the  tiles  to  be  placed  about  eighteen 
inches  deep  :  when  stones  are  used,  the  drains  are  made 
twenty-two  inches  deep.  The  price  of  furrow-draining  is 
from  7/>  to  8/.  per  acre.  He  states  that  draining  increases 
the  value  of  produce  a  third,  or  at  least  a  quarter. 

He  brings  forward  the  following  statement  of  the  ex- 
penditure and  receipt  on  his  farm. 

The  farm  consists  of  550  acres  of  strong  clay  on  a  re- 
tentive subsoil: 

20  acres  of  meadow. 
14         „      turnips. 
72         „      fallow. 
212         „      grain. 
212         „      layer  of  mixed  rye-grass  and  clover. 
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The  following  is  the  course  of  husbandry  : —                               ^H 

^.                r   14  acres  of  turnips,                                                     ^^Ê 

First  year  •{                             "                                                     ^H 

L  72       „        fallow.                                 [grass.            ^H 

Second  „       111       „        wheat  and  barley  laid  down  with            ^H 

Third    „        111                 layer.                                                          ^M 

Fourth  „       111                                                                                    ^H 

Fifth      „       111                oats,                                                          ^B 

The  farm  is  worked  by  ten  yearly  servantSj  and  thirteen                   1 

horses,  including  one  for  the  saddle. 

EXPENDITURE. 

CROP,  1835. 

£ 

£      #. 

One  year  8  rent  ....  762 

Wheat,  370qrs.at  40». ..  740    0 

Taxes,  rates,  &c     ...    27 

Oats,     472     „     22a. -519     4 

Servants'  wages  jwr  year  .  225 

Bailey,    75     „    26*...   97    0 

Incidental  expenses  during 

Peas,       53     „     32*...  84  16 

liarveat 190 

Seeds 196 

Food  given  to  horses  .     .  215 
Repairs  of  buildtnga     .     .    21 

£1441     0 
Sale  of  live  stock       892    0 

f233S     0 

Carpenter,  millwright,  &c.     61 

Incidental  expenses      .     .     25 

■jl^th  cost  of  lime  for  nine- 

teen years 11 1 

Bone-dust 16 

■jJgth  of  cost  of  draining     16 

Ix>ss  on  horses,  threahing- 

niill,  &c 40 

£1905 

Profit 428 

£2333 

He  considers  that  this  five-course  exhausts  the  ground 

too  much.     Within  the  last  three  years  he  has  adopted 

L  2 
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the  six-course  system,  or  in  other  words,  half  of  his  farm 
is  layer,  a  sixth  fallow  and  turnip,  and  two-sixths  grain. 

He  has  also  adopted  the  Scotch  system  of  having  veiy 
little  permanent  pasture — he  has  but  thirty-five  acres, 
which  have  been  in  existence  only  between  two  and  three 
years.  His  draining  permits  him  to  keep  800  sheep  in- 
stead of  100,  which  he  had  when  he  first  took  the  farm. 

He  conceives  that  the  four- year  course  of  husbandly 
adopted  in  England  is  far  too  exhausting  for  the  land, 
and  that  the  six-year  course  is  much  more  profitable; 
but  a  larger  capital  is  requisite,  and  greater  risk  is  in- 
curred on  account  of  keeping  a  greater  number  of  sheep. 
He  does  not  think  that  clover  should  be  grown  every 
four  years — it  is  enough  every  six  years. 

He  considers  the  condition  of  the  fermera  in  Berwick- 
shire as  satisfactory,  and  thinks  that  all  that  can  be  done 
for  them  is  to  repeal  the  tax  on  malt. 


Mr.  M^Dougal  farms  2000  acres  in  Roxburghshire  ;  he 
states,  that  the  leases  generally  run  from  nineteen  to 
twenty  years  ;  that  payment  is  made  in  money,  but  often 
according  to  the  official  price  of  wheat. 

Generally  speaking,  the  farmers  are  as  well  ofi^  as  they 
ever  were.  The  landlords  have  assisted  them  to  build  and 
to  enclose,  and  drain  the  ground,  advancing  them  money 
for  these  pvirposes.  Wheat  is  very  low,  but  the  farmer  is 
at  liberty  to  grow  whatever  will  sell  best. 

He  has  drained  his  farm,  and  as  it  consists  of  all  descrip- 
tions of  soil,  he  has  drained  both  clay  and  light  soils 
when  required  :  he  fills  up  with  stone.  The  drains  run 
under  the  furrows  which  separate  the  beds. 
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There  are  all  descriptions  of  soils  in  the  county.  Gene- 
ridly,  the  courses  of  husbandry  are  from  five  to  six  years. 
He  adds^  that  the  clay  lands  cannot  be  cultivated  without 
lime  ;  that  it  is  a  long  way  from  him,  but  that  he  always 
uses  the  same  quantity  ;  when  he  mixes  it  with  his  dung- 
heap  he  finds  the  efiecta  astonishing.  He  generally  reaps 
twenty-eight  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre,  and  considers  less 
than  that  to  be  a  bad  crop. 

He  has  adopted  the  following  course  of  husbandry  '.- — 

First    year,  oats. 
Second    „     turnips  or  fallow. 
Third      „     barley  or  wheat  (manured). 
Fourth     „1  , 
Fifth       „}  '"y"- 
Within  the  last  two  or  three  years  the  value  of  farms 
has  increased. 


Mr.  Church  farms  650  acres  of  strong  wet  land  in 
Dumfries-shire  ;  he  states  that  he  has  drained  his  farm, 
which  was  originally  a  swamp.  He  has  cut  all  the  drains 
and  made  upwards  of  eight  miles  of  fences.  He  expended 
enormous  sums  of  money  on  clearing  his  land  in  1806, 
but  at  that  time  the  value  of  agricultural  produce  was  very 
high. 

He  was  asked,  if,  at  the  present  price  of  farm  produce, 
he  would  undertake  the  same  works  :  he  replied  that  he 
would  sacrifice  as  much,  particularly  as  the  steamboats 
carry  his  produce  to  Liverpool.  Since  the  estabUshment 
of  these  boats,  many  animals  are  fattened  in  the  county, 
and  consequently  manure  is  more  abundant,  and  of  a  su- 
perior quality. 
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The  landlords  in  this  county,  pefiDcnrmc  die  Isv  pal 

of  their  produce,  have  redoubled  thex 

succeeded  in  conquering  the  difficulties 

selves  and  their  farmers  ;    for  the  low  price  of  | 

not  discourage  those  who  possess  the  UBeematj  eifi^ 

frDtu  keeping  a  number  of  awtmnlif  in  prapottim  to  ài 

quantity  of  grain  that  they  hsve  for  thesn.   Whengniiii 

cheap,  meat  is  dear,  because  the  {)eople  spend  sB  Utk 

Hioney,  and  bread  costing  tittle,  they  buy  meat.  A  UPÊtr 

should  always,  then,  have  the  means  of  ooDrertû^iBiglû 

into  meat,  if  he  cannot  get  a  reraimerating  jaioB. 

The  improvements  which  he  has  efiected  on  his 
coiisist  principally  in  draining  and  liming.  The  drains  sit 
two  and  a  half  feet  deep  :  he  puts  a  slate  at  the  bottan 
to  euublc  the  \vater  to  run  off  easier,  and  over  this  a 
the  concavity  of  which  forms  the  drain  ;  this  conca^i^] 
about  three  inches  in  ordinary  drains,  and  four  inches  in 
those  which  receive  the  water  from  the  first  :  the  draios 
run  at  right  angles  with  the  furrows  and  ridges.  He  ex- 
pended 1)00/.  in  draining,  which  was  allowed  him  for  this 
jmrpijsti  by  his  landlord.  He  considers  that  his  own  out' 
lay  wat*  'J 50/.,  and  the  labour  of  his  horses.  The  landlord 
built  a  tile-kiln,  etc.,  to  assist  him.  After  this  be  laid 
sixty-five  bushels  of  lime  per  acre  on  his  farm.  He  goes 
ft»  the  same  expense  every  ten  years,  increasing  the  quan- 
tity, which  is  now  nearly  tw  o  hundred  bushels.  If  the  soil 
were  lighter  he  would  use  less,  and  would  only  renew  it 
every  twenty  years. 

Iti  tiic  present  state  of  the  farm,  which  was  a  waste  in 
I  HOfiy  he  grows  wheat  and  turnips,  which  at  first  was  not 
j)o.ssiblc.  nie  average  produce  of  wheat  is  upwards  of 
tliirty  bushels  per  acre.    Ilia  crop  of  oats,  with  a  five-year 
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course,  is  often  sixty-five  bushels  per  acre.    The  follow- 
ing ia  his  course  of  husbandry  : — 

First  year,  layer. 

Second  „     layer. 

Third    „    oats. 

Fourth  „     fallow,  or  some  green  crop. 

Fifth      „     wheat  or  oats,  laid  down  with  grass  seeds. 

lie  keeps  1000  sheep  yearly,  which  weigh  from  twelve 
to  twenty  pounds  per  quarter  when  eold,  and  yield  from 
six  to  ten  pounds  of  wool  annually — on  an  average  eight 
pounds. 

He  asserts,  that  since  the  improvements  which  the 
Scotch  landlords  have  introduced,  the  country  produces 
more  wheat  than  formerly^  and  lesa  oats  and  barley. 


Mr.  Hope  occupies  650  acres,  divided  into  two  farms, 
near  Haddington.  He  has  held  one  of  these  farms  since 
the  death  of  his  father  in  1800,  on  a  lease  of  twenty-one 
years.  He  drained  it  at  first  by  means  of  very  deep  drains, 
as  was  the  custom  formerly,  but  he  now  follows  the  new 
system  of  making  the  drain»  fleeter.  The  drains  are  par- 
allel to,  and  below,  the  furrows  which  divide  the  ridges, 
and  are  constructed  with  tiles.  After  draining,  he  lays  on 
360  bushels  of  lime  per  acre,  and  states  that  this  costs 
him  6/.  per  Scotch  acre.  All  these  improvements  are  at  his 
own  cost,  and  have  exhausted  his  capital.  However  he 
does  not  complain,  because  he  hires  his  land  at  a  rental 
varying  according  to  the  official  price  of  wheat,  a  practice 
adopted  by  three-fourtha  of  the  farmers  in  the  county,  who 
for  the  last  ten  years  have  no  wish  for  any  lease. 
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The  rent  of  his  farm  is  the  value  of  seven  bushels  of 
wheat  per  acre^  counting  wheat  at  50t. 

He  has  adopted  the  six-course  system,  which  is  gene- 
rally practised  in  the  country. 

^th  fallow,  of  which  a  small  portion  is  under  turnips  ; 

this  is  sown  with  barley,  producing  48  bushels  per 

acre: 
^th  wheat,  producing  35  bushels  per  acre  ; 
^th  grass: 

^th  oats,  producing  60  bushels  per  acre  : 
^th  beans  : 
^th  peas. 

He  manures  twice  during  the  six  years  upon  the  fidlow 
and  beans,  and  uses  rape-cake  on  the  fallow,  from  half  a 
ton  to  a  ton  per  acre,  at  a  cost  of  about  5/.  a  ton. 

He  keeps  200  sheep.  He  believes  that  his  farm  pro- 
duces double  the  quantity  it  did  when  under  his  father, 
which  he  attributes  to  the  improvements  he  has  made. 

He  states  that  much  more  white  wheat  is  now  grown 
than  formerly,  on  account  of  its  superior  quality  ;  the  crops 
are  uncertain,  but  the  farms  are  in  a  much  better  state 
than  they  were. 

The  epidemic  has  not  visited  his  coimty.  Farmers  who 
let  their  land  according  to  the  price  of  wheat  are  in  a 
state  of  prosperity. 

Generally  speaking,  the  farmers  have  threshing-ma- 
chines ;  there  are  sixty-four  steam  threshing-machines  in 
the  county.  One  of  the  latter  description  cost  him  145/.  j 
it  does  the  work  of  six  horses,  and  he  conceives  it  to  be 
very  economical.    It  threshes  24  bushels  an  hour,  and  240 
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bushels  of  wheat  with  ease  a  day  :  it  threshes  40  buslicla 
an  hour  of  other  grain. 


Mr,  Howden  is  a  farmer  in  East  Lothian  ;  he  holds  625 
(English)  acres,  divided  into  two  farms,  one  of  hght  land, 
suitable  for  turnips,  the  other  consisting  of  300  acres  of 
clay  and  light  soil  mixed.  He  states  that  he  has  been  in 
the  habit  of  draining  his  land  since  1792  by  means  of 
very  deep  drains,  but  at  present  he  drains  on  the  furrow 
system,  the  drains  being  about  sixteen  feet  apart  and  two 
and  a  half  deep.  Sometimes  he  uses  tiles,  but  generally 
flat  stones,  and  puts  six  or  eight  inches  of  rock-metal 
over.  Formerly  his  drain  was  made  of  flat  stones,  inclined 
towards  each  other,  and  filled  up  with  six  or  eight  inches 
of  coarse  sand.  This  cost  him  from  6/.  to^  1 2/.  per  acre, 
but  he  thinks  that  the  landlord  will  indemnify  him. 

He  is  not  aware  of  any  land  that  cannot  be  thus  im- 
proved, and  the  result  is  that  turnips  may  be  grown. 

He  expended  1500/.  in  liming  the  farm  of  300  acres  of 
clay  land,  and  he  does  not  ask  any  indemnity  for  this 
outlay. 

Upon  light  lands  he  has  adopted  the  four-year  course, 
viz.  turnips,  wheat,  layer,  oats. 

Upon  clay  lands  he  adopts  the  six-course — fallow,  with 
a  small  proportion  of  turnips,  wheat,  rye-grass  and  clovea* 
mixed,  oats,  peas,  wheat. 

He  purposes  carrying  out  this  course  to  seven  years 
for  inifiroving  his  land  ;  that  is  to  say,  he  will  make  a 
two  years'  layer.  He  furnished  a  statement  of  his  expen- 
dittire  for  three  years,  amounting  to  8854/.,  and  receipts 
for  the  same  time,  t>GÛ8/. 
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His  general  crop  is  about  forty-eight  bushels  per  acre, 
the  wheat  weighing  about  sixty-four  pounds  per  bushcL 
The  work  of  hia  two  farms  is  done  with  twenty  horses. 
His  rent  is  equal  to  the  value  of  seven  bushels  of  wheat  per 
acre.  If  the  official  price  exceeds  13«.  lOd.,  he  only  pays 
ut  that  rate  ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  if  a  fall  takes  place, 
he  is  allowed  no  reduction.  He  adds,  that  this  method 
of  paying,  combined  with  the  capital  furnished  by  land* 
lords,  has  tended  to  improve  the  husbandry  of  his  county. 
The  g^at  fluctuation  in  the  price  of  produce  has  led  to 
the  ruin  of  all  farmers  who  have  not  been  assisted  by  their 
landlords,  because  the  farms  were  let  according  to  the 
war  prices. 

There  has  been  no  epidemic  on  drained  land.  The 
greatest  profits  have  arisen  from  sheep  and  fattening 
cattle.  As  great  difficulties  exist  in  growing  turnips  on 
clay  lands,  he  has  made  some  experiments  to  ascertain  if 
potatoes  and  ground  beans  could  be  substituted  for  them 
as  food  for  stock. 

From  the  25th  of  October  to  the  24th  of  March,  he  fed 
twenty  cattle  from  two  years  old,  which  he  divided  into 
four  lots,  of  five  each,  viz.  three  heifers  and  two  young 
oxen. 

The  first  lot  was  fed  with  the  produce  of  three  and  a 
half  acres  of  turnips,  producing  forty-nine  and  a  half  tons; 
each  animal  had  134  lbs.  of  turnips  daily.  At  the  end  of 
a  fortnight  they  were  valued  at  12/.  4s.  each. 

The  second  lot  was  fed  with  the  produce  of  one  acre 
and  three-quarters  of  turnips,  producing  twenty-four  tons 
and  three-quarters,  and  one  acre  and  three-quarters  of 
potatoes,  producing  twenty-one  tons  ;  and  each  animal  re- 
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ceived  daily  67  lbs.  of  tumipa  and  5G  Iba.  of  potatoes.  Each 
animal,  when  fattened,  was  valued  at  13/.  12«. 

The  third  lot  was  fed  upon  the  produce  of  one  acre 
and  three-quarters  of  turnips,  and  one  acre  and  three- 
quarters  of  peas  and  beans,  and  each  animal  received 
daily  67  lbs.  of  turnips  and  4  lbs.  of  meal.  The  animals  in 
this  lot  were  valued  at  14/.  I6s.  each. 

The  fourth  lot  was  fed  upon  the  produce  of  one  acre 
and  three-quarters  of  potatoes,  and  one  acre  and  three- 
quarters  of  peas  and  beansj^  each  animal  receiving  daily 
56  lbs.  of  potatoes  and  4  lbs.  of  meal.  Each  animal  was 
valued  at  14/. 

The  quantity  of  meal  was  not  always  the  same,  it  was 
increased  from  four  to  six  pounds  in  the  last  two  lots. 

The  witness  states,  that  these  experiments  show  that 
the  meal  of  peas  and  beans  may  be  substituted  for  turnips 
with  considerable  success,  and  that  if  the  potatoes  wliich 
the  animals  could  not  cat  be  taken  into  account,  the  ex- 
periment is  decidedly  in  favour  of  the  potatoes  and  meal. 
The  bean-stalks  and  turnip-tops  consumed  by  the  ani- 
mals were  not  taken  into  account. 

The  witness  stïtted,  that  he  was  the  first  person  who 
proved  that  no  advantage  accrued  from  boiling  potatoes 
for  feeding  animals,  and  that  it  was  only  necessary  to  take 
care  not  to  give  them  too  much  at  a  time  when  raw,  as 
the  animals  are  apt  to  blow.  He  affirms  that  three-fourths 
of  the  farms  in  England  with  which  he  is  acquainted  arc 
very  badly  cultivated  in  comparison  with  those  in  Scot- 
land. 


Mr.  Brodie  farms  950  imperial  acres  in  the  county  of 
Haddington,  divided  into  two  farms,  of  which  one-fourth 
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is  clay  land.  He  states  that  he  received  1000/.  from  his 
landlord  for  draining,  but  that  it  has  cost  him  much  more. 
His  drains  are  thirtj-six  feet  impart,  and  he  uses  tiles, 
filled  up  with  stones  to  within  sixteen  inches  of  the  sur- 
face ;  he  then  covers  these  with  earth,  and  plou^is  a 
furrow  over  each  drain.  This  operation  costs  about  4L  lOt. 
per  imperial  acre.  He  now  grows  turnips  where  he  could 
not  before. 

He  adopts  the  following  course  of  husbandly  : — 

First  year — fallow  ;  a  small  portion  turnips,  after  which 
barley,  producing  forty-eight  bushels. 

Second  year — wheat. 

Third  year— pastured  grass. 

Fourth  year — oats,  producing  fifty-two  bushela  per  acre. 

Fifth  year — beans  and  peas,  in  the  proportion  of  four 
bushels  of  beans  to  one  of  peas,  and  a  small  portion 
of  potatoes. 

He  believes  that  all  the  farms  are  better  cultivated  since 
the  adoption  of  a  com  rent.  He  has  arranged  with  his 
landlord  a  maximum  and  minimum  price  for  wheat,  from 
which  he  does  not  vary. 

He  calcvdates  that,  upon  all  his  farm,  two  horses  are 
necessary  for  every  sixty-two  English  acres.  He  feeds  his 
horses  with  bean-straw  and  peas,  instead  of  hay,  as  is  the 
custom  in  Scotland. 

He  believes  that  the  introduction  of  bone-manure  has 
been  of  great  advantage  to  light  soils,  and  that  lime  is 
necessary  for  clayey  ground  ;  he  has  used  it  on  all  soils, 
and  found  it  useful.  During  the  two  first  years  of  his  lease 
he  limed  250  acres  at  7^>  the  imperial  acre.  Since  this 
period  he  has  been  enabled  to  cart  the  lime  himself,  so 
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that  the  expense  now  is  about  41.  per  acre.      He   has 

visited  England  to  examine  the  state  of  agriculture,  and 
it  appears  to  him  to  be  very  much  neglected  for  want  of 
draining. 


Mr.  Robertson  is  a  farmer  in  Kincardineshire,  hoUlin» 
upwards  of  330  acres  ;  he  is  also  a  surveyor  and  valuer 
of  land,  and  a  manager  of  estates  in  Kincardineshire,  For- 
farshire, Aberdeenshire,  and  itpon  the  east  coast  of  Scot- 
land. He  states  that  he  has  never  known  the  farmers 
to  be  so  well  off  as  they  are  at  present,  and  that  they 
have  been  much  richer  during  the  last  fifteen  years  than 
before. 

When  a  farm  is  to  let,  a  dozen  responsible  individuals  are 
found  anxious  to  take  it  ;  and  so  much  reliance  is  placed 
on  the  landlords,  that  capital  is  embarked  for  improve- 
ments without  any  difficulty. 

The  profits  are  moderate,  but  steady.  The  farmers 
prefer  the  present  state  of  things,  which  they  have  reason 
to  believe  will  last,  to  the  ai'tificial  state  which  every- 
thing was  in  during  the  war,  idthough  at  that  time  the 
produce  was  sold  at  a  much  higher  price. 

Many  farmers  gave  evidence  before  the  Committee  of 
the  diminution  of  tlieir  capital  j  but  Mr.  Robertson  con- 
ceives, that  to  make  a  calculation  of  the  value  of  their  stock 
ifl  not  right,  as  the  latter  is  never  disposed  of.  The  ques- 
tion is,  if  the  number  of  their  horses,  oxen,  sheep,  and  agri- 
cultural implements  enables  them  to  turn  their  farms  to 
better  account  than  they  could  twenty  years  ago  ;  and  as 
their  stock  has  increased  so  much,  the  farmer  may  be  said 
to  be  richer,  although,  were  it  to  be  sold,  it  might  fetch  a 
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ssaZis  pnee  ibaa  ae  :kK  penod.    In  Kqipovt  of  this  qii- 
SüC  foee  vor  BaBte  «*— ^imT  ubies 
s  l?kS3  CK  ks  p""^^^  in  yTWfiw^'"***«"»»j  and 

I9O7.  1S33. 

Aniûf  »eres 9,308  11,330 

CfnLe  a'cœ,  nro  or  t&rce  vens  old  1,575  2,603 

C^^nss  rsszvd 5äO  7^7 

Sreep  ':=,  -i»  p&rah 2,500  3,515 

s-^-jj« 30       77s 

Hi  ]di<h  \h^i  ;I*yre  ss  zdokv  paatuf^e  and  more  sheep 
T^m  cTcr  :  :Lâ:  viüiin  the  last  ten  or  iSfteen  vean  the 
*--—»'*  xzv  ânesed  and  icnt  br  land  to  Glasgow  and 
Eüiibcxzä.  aad  thence  br  steamboats  to  London  ;  that 
these  âc£li:ies  hixt  led  to  a  change  in  agriculture,  and 
th^:  iz  4  fev  resàn  not  a  lean  animal  «ül  be  driren  firam 
hen«  to  TT-arket- 

Such.  is  his  cpiaion,  is  the  imixorement  of  agriculture 
in  the  io:iT  counties,  that  since  1S16  the  produce  is  gene- 
rally three  and  a  half  bushels  more  per  acre,  and  that  the 
introdui:::on  ct  boce-manure  has  caused  an  increase  of 
oae-third  or  two-dtths  in  the  quantity  of  turnips.  He  also 
conceives,  that  as  the  steamboats  hare  now  opened  the 
English  markets  to  the  Scotch,  a  third  or  two-fifths  more 
nnïmaU  will  be  fattened,,  particulariy  if  their  greater  weight 
be  considered  ;  and  these  animals  have  increased  in  value 
ten  to  fifteen  per  cent,  for  this  reason. 

He  states,  that  the  longest  course  of  husbandry  is  the 
most  profitable.  That  which  he  has  adopted  is  for  thirteen 
years. 
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First      year,     turnips  or  potatoes. 

Second 

„     barley  sown  with  grass-seeds. 

Third 

» 

Fourth 

Fifth 

J>'pa8tupe. 

M 
»J 

Sixth 

Seventh 

„    oats. 

Eighth 

„    turnips  with  bone-manure. 

Ninth 

„     wheat,  oats  or  barley. 

Tenth 

„     potatoes  with  tares,  peas,  &c. 

Eleventh 

„     barley. 

Twelfth 

„     clover. 

Thirteenth 

„     oats. 
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He  gives  the  dctjiils  of  the  cultivation  of  another  farm  of 
253  acres,  of  strong  clay  land,  tile-drained  and  limed  ;  the 
course  is  for  eleven  years. 


e  si 


Sp«des  of  seed. 


Amount  of  produce. 


u\ 
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riaacnaofpoUtoe«!  J 

\   b        „      tut»       J '"»"""=" 

Wheat 

Be&ns,  half  manured i 

Barley ., 

B  acres  cut  for  green  food  1  clover  with 
5    do.  made  into  hay.       J    rye-gnus. 

Oati 

Tamip«  by  bone-maiiure,  and  partly  dung  ; 
tiirnlp<tu]>s  cut  down  and  [ilougbed  in 
as  manure. 
7  acres  wheat  1  dreiiing  of  lime  or  rape- 
\\6    „     barley  J     diui. 
Pasture. 
Pasture. 
Oats    


4^0    boUi. 

97}  quarters. 
971        „ 

3000    stones. 
12ßi  quarters. 


}    1051       „ 
12&i       .. 


The  lime  and  rape-dust  arc  renewed  every  eleven  years 
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Kijîn  bxses  pesSann  tfe  ftrw  wwt  ;  one  aaddfe-lione. 
dft::  S7«%.  çiIjuç  nâJk.  to  t^  hbouRn,  and  producing 
Gsrz  zaJTis^  wiâài  -wtsr  ùoiciied  and  mU.  Twenty  oxen 
ucztrxii  zr  sie  jgnrrTwr  on  the  knn  ;  sixteeu  oxen 
fczf^iic  -L^rLuc  ^àfr  vima'  vidi  potatoes  and  turnips; 
rre^TT  cxfc  &=>£  sea»  svine  wttr  also  fed  mi  the  fium 
c=ri=^  :be  -vizter.  Cask  vere  not  bved  upon  this  £unn, 
ahb.'^SEt:  Tbe  i&a*:ô=nài3o  ci  bones  fer  manure  aDows 
tbi  Sr-xci:  zàr^an  u>  rax  and  keep  tlieni  until  ready  to 
be  fincoed  »r  ibc  bcicher. 

TSe  viisH»  kr>ov^  ä\>m  expenenœ,  that  turnips  can 
be  270VT1  ce  cLmj  sous,  but  be  does  not  think  that  they 
can  Ik  esiec  on  the  croond.  because  the  «niinMlii  make 
hc4cs.  i::  vhkrh  ibe  «aier  kxlges.    He  vholly  disapproves 
of  the  STstcra  ot  permanent  pastures,  because  they  be- 
come so  bad  thai  thev  rot  the  sheep.     He  would  rather 
they  were  culxivaxed  aooording  to   the  usual  course  of 
husbandly.     He  remarked,  when  travelling  in  England, 
that   the   system   of  permanent  pastures  was  generally 
adopted;  and  that  the  rest  of  the  faim  was  under  a  course 
of  six  years*  husbandry.     He  considers  this  system  to  be 
much  too  exhausting  tor  the  land,  and  not  yielding  suffi- 
cient food  for  the  stock.     He  beUeves  that  to  this  may 
be  attributed  the  bad  condition  and  comphdnts  of  En- 
glish fanners.      If  in   their  six-course   they  introduced 
two  or   three   grass   years,   their  stock   of  cattle  would 
be  greatly  increased,  and  as  their  wheat-crop  would  be 
more  productive  on  account  of  the  better  state  of  their 
land,  they  would  not  complain  of  the  low  price  of  this 
grain. 

Mr.  Brown  has  fanned  400  acres  for  the  last  nineteen 
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years  in  Ayrshire,  and  acquired  ail  the  information  that  he 
could,  when  he  heard  that  he  was  to  be  summoned  before 
the  Committee.  He  states,  tliat  in  his  county,  as  in  all 
others,  the  soil  varies  a  good  deal,  and  that  some  farms 
have  been  very  much  improved. 

Of  these  perhaps  the  greatest  is  draining,  especially  on 
clay  lands  :  the  drains  are  two  feet  deep  when  tiles  are 
employed,  and  two  and  a  half  feet  deep  w  hen  stones  are 
used. 

The  drains  run  under  the  furrows  which  divide  the 
ridges,  and  are  from  ten  to  twelve  feet  apart.  The  furrow 
is  about  eight  or  nine  inches  deep.  The  expense  of  drain- 
ing is  7'.  IS*.  9cf.  per  acre. 

The  second  description  of  improvement  introduced  in 
farming  is  the  great  depth  of  tilth  obtained  by  subsoil 
ploughing  :  this  is  effected  by  using  two  ploughs.  The 
first  plough  enters  the  ground  to  the  depth  of  eight  or 
nine  inches,  and  turns  the  soil  over.  The  second  plough 
follows  ;  it  has  no  share,  and  is.  much  heavier  than  the 
first;  it  penetrates  the  furrow  which  has  been  made,  and 
opens  the  soil,  without  however  turning  it  over.  Men  walk 
behind  these  ploughs  to  pick  up  the  stones  ;  two,  four,  or 
eight  horses  are  employed,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
ground,  and  the  soil  is  thus  worked  up  to  the  depth  of  six- 
teen or  eighteen  inches. 

The  depth  of  the  drains,  whether  constructed  with  tiles 
or  stones,  is  so  calcidated  as  to  guard  against  their  being 
injured  by  the  plough.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to  make 
the  drains  too  deep,  or  too  near  the  surface  of  the  soil. 
Many  farmers,  who  are  desirous  of  profiting  by  this  new 
manner  of  draining,  have  reconstructed  all  their  drains. 

Generally  speakings  the  landlords  advance  the  necessary 
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them  to  make  these  im- 
m  iacmsed  5  per  cent. 

aiu»re  abundant  when 
(VidioDt  deep  ploughing, 
better.     The  witness 
■racb  more  fertile  since  they 
bat  he  has  not  had 
•  «f  tkit  metfiod  to  say  to  what 
bare  incrcned.      Individuallj   he  has 
Ike  last  twenty  years,  but  his  farm 
amé  bb  nagfaboars  are  in  the  same 


ffis 


tbe  cxMne  of  haabandry  which  was 
m  tbe  ooHity  ftr  the  fant  fifty  or  sixty  years  ;  it 
of  tveire  ytnn  :  one-fourth  of  the  farm  was  al- 
gnin  fair  three  years,  the  other  three-quarters 
',  and  culthsted  in  rotation  erery  twelve 


Tbe  pwacul  systcfia  of  cultivation  is,  two  years  grain 
•nd  fbvr  yean  paslare,  or,  with  the  latidlord's  permission, 
three  years  grain  and  six  years  pasture. 


Mr.  Walker  has  a  farm  of  220  acres,  and  is  well  ac- 1 
quainted  with  the  value  of  land  in  Aberdeenshire.  He 
believes  that  the  farmers  are  better  oflT  than  ever,  since 
their  rents  have  been  regulated  according  to  the  price  of  j 
wheat  ;  but  that  those  paying  cash  have  prospered  on  ac- 
count of  the  high  price  of  cattle,  because  the  soil  is  light, 
and  favourable  for  growing  turnips. 

The  leases  are  generally  for  nineteen  years,  and  the 
courses  from  five  to  seven  years.  He  prefers  that  of  five 
years,— vii.  first  year,  turnips  ;  second  year,  barley  ;  third 
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and  fourth  years,  pasture  ;  fifth  year,  oats.  Bone-dust  ia 
used  to  a  great  extent  on  light  land  ;  ten  to  twenty- five 
bushels  per  acre  are  used,  according  to  the  method  of  ap- 
plying it,  and  ten  to  fifteen  load  per  acre  of  fold-yard 
manure  is  applied  at  the  same  time.  Independent  of  this, 
the  land  is  limed  every  twenty-five  years.  Agriculture  has 
made  great  progress  in  the  country,  clay  lands  are  tile- 
drained,  and  the  farmers  expend  all  their  capital  in  im- 
proving their  farms. 

A  plough  is  used  which  loosens  the  subsoil  without 
turning  it  up  ;  it  penetrates  to  the  depth  of  eighteen  or 
twenty  inches  :  this  plough  is  of  a  totally  new  construc- 
tion. This  operation,  added  to  the  draining,  produces 
wonderful  effects. 

Many  animals  are  sent  to  London  by  the  steamboats, 
as  also  poultry,  eggs,  butter  and  cheese.  A  number  of 
cattle  are  also  fattened.  Formerly  only  lean  animals  could 
be  sent,  at  present  the  cattle  weigh  from  840  to  1 140  lbs. 
As  all  the  crops  are  consumed  on  the  land  by  the  cattle, 
the  low  price  of  wheat  is  against  farmers. 


^ 


Mr.  Oliphant,  Member  of  Parliament  for  Perth,  occupies 
800  Scotch  acres  in  Perthshire.  He  states,  that  bone-ma- 
nure produces  extraordinary  effects  on  light  land,  and  that 
by  its  means  he  is  enabled  to  grow  turnips  at  a  height  of 
from  700  to  800  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  equal  to 
those  grown  in  the  plains. 

He  has  a  great  deal  of  clay  land,  highly  impregnated  with 
iron,  and  very  red.  He  has  followed  the  present  plan  of 
draining, ploughs  about  fourteen  inches  deep,and  limes.  He 
now  reaps  on  the  cold  soils  from  thirty-five  to  forty  bushels 
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every  akeraale  oU  finov,  to  tfce  diplk  of  two  feci  tv» , 

incfaea.  He  fiUs  thednmwhh  bnikcB  ■tooca  to  tliebeigiit 
of  featoen  jnche«,  the  turf  is  tben  pat  upon  the  top  of  it, 
«d  ti»  itaff  tbt  WM  takai  out  |iliim|ii il  in,  Theâ^ge», 
ave  rned  m  the  centze,  end  efl  the  water  runs  into  the 
faiTOira,  which  are  thirty  feet  apart.  The  gTpgjiifT  îg 
nader  2L  per  acre.  AH  his  land  b  plo^g|ied  to  the  depth 
of  fourteen  incfaea.  He  CM»ot  use  Mr.  Smitfa'apkiqgfa  on 
aocouot  of  the  mnnher  of  itoiiea  upoa  his  hrm.  He  ca 
doaea  his  fields  bj  irtre  iezices,  with  oak  posta  and  fire 
wires,  which  he  finds  economical  and  solid  when  the  hedgea 
and  trees  are  slow  in  growing,  on  account  of  the  rigorous 
climate,  and  their  liability  to  injury  firom  cattle. 

The  witness  presented  the  following  estimate  of  the  re- 
ceipts and  expenditure  on  one  of  his  friends*  fiums  ;  the 
soil  is  clayey  loam. 


Crop.  1835. 


Atna. 


19    1 
15    0 


téA^. 


Oati.       and 

Tan». 


a.  r.   p. 


Xt\ 11  1  34 

'..'".'.ÜÖ    Oi 


20  3 


II    <i 


9  2  27 

U  0  13 


|2)M   0   3fa  ä7    0  65  0  34 


18  I 


.36  3 


11  3 


11  3 


Hay.  Rutore. 


18  a 
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80  8 
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EXPENDITURE. 

Fixed  capital^  requiring  an  annual  outlay  of  20  per  cent. 

Eight  horses  at  22/.  each £176 

Twelve  carts,  with  frames,  &c 77 

Four  iron  ploughs,  at  3/.  each,  and  two  bulking 

ploughs  at  50s 17 

Four  pairs  of  harrows,  &c 8 

Harness  for  four  pair  of  horses,  &c 32 

Rollers  and  other  implements 40 

Threshing-mill 70 

Other  implements 80 

£500 

ANNUAL.  EXPENDITUAE. 

Interest  on  the  above  500/.  at  20  per  cent,  .  £100 
Maintenance  of  four  pair  of  horses  .  .  .  .125 
Wages  of  four  ploughmen,  at  25/.  per  annum 

each 100 

300  tons  of  bought  manure 60 

500  bolls  of  lime 50 

Casting  and  quarrying  stones  for  500  chains  .  50 
Women's  labour  at  green-crop  land,  &c.   ...     40 

Seeds 140 

Reaping  150  acres 75 

One  labourer  at  25/.  and  one  do.  at  20/.  ...  45 
Incidental  expenses 20 

Total  cost  of  production         .     .     .     £805 
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PBODCCV. 

*.     r       .r  * 

i'  0    <.-  «heat produced  147 qn^oriboot 31  bmhdb 

per  acre,  sold  fcr 257 

6^  0  34  barley  prodaced36i?qn.ar4SlMilieiK  per  acre  530 
.Î«  3     0  oala  349     „     55  ,  »75 

113    0  beans  &] 

^  ^         76     «     52  „  135 

tares      ^  *»  •        »»  » 

1-j  2     0  hay             „           145 

-20  2     0  pasture      „          62 

19  1  14  green  crop,  turnips  and  potatoes      ...  151 

13  0  15  fallow — 

Amount  of  produce   .     .     .     :£1545 
Deduct  cost  of  prodnctimi  .         è05 

Profit £740 

The  foregoing  estimates  suppose,  what  sometimes  hap> 
(«ens,  that  the  fanner  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  live  stodc 
on  his  farm.  He  rents  his  forty  acres  of  pasturage  and 
green  crop  at  a  fixed  price,  and  provides  straw  :  he  buys  the 
manure.  Mr.  Oliphant  adds,  that  all  the  produce  of  his 
county  is  sent  to  London,  and  that  this  market  is  very  advan- 
tageous for  him,  particularly  for  the  sale  of  red  potatoes. 

He  knows  very  fcvr  farms  in  England  which  are  culti- 
vated as  they  should  be.  The  great  progress  which  has 
been  made  in  Scotland  in  the  science  of  agriculture  drives 
the  English  out  of  the  market,  who  are  unable  to  com- 
{icte  with  the  Scotch.  The  duty  of  2s.  6d.  per  acre  on 
clover-sccd  is  stated  by  the  witness  to  be  felt  very  severely 
by  small  farmers.  This  tax,  which  tends  to  raise  the  price 
of  English  clover-sccd,  is  entirely  in  favour  of  the  locali- 
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ties  where  it  is  grown,  and  against  those  where  it  is  con- 
sumed. Otherwise  the  English  is  as  good  as  the  foreign  ; 
many  farmers  prefer  it. 

Table  showing  the  qaantittj  of  clover-seed  imported  into 
Great  Britain,  the  exportations  deducted. 


Yew. 

Quantity  congiuned- 

Year. 

Quantity  consiuned. 

Cwt».  (llSibs.) 

Cwts,  (11  albs.) 

182» 

59,409 

1828 

110.552 

1821 

50,191 

1839 

71,-83 

1823 

a«,8io 

18S0 

75,953 

1823 

25,599 

1831 

92,M34 

1824 

71,042 

1832 

59,ütW 

1825 

»9^65 

1839 

44,3f>5 

1826 

55,613 

1S34 

46.112 

1827 

93,452 

Mr,  Mcnzies  is  agent  for  some  large  estates  in  Perth- 
shire, Kinross-shire  and  Kincardineshire  ;  he  states,  that 
the  farmers  are  well  off  in  all  those  parts  of  Scotland, 
particularly  since  they  have  paid  their  rents  according  to 
the  price  of  grain,  and  that  the  land  has  been  greatly 
improved  since  the  peace, 

Mr.  Smithes  plough,  and  the  system  of  draining,  have 
done  a  great  deal  for  agriculture.  The  expenses  thus  in- 
curred frequently  amount  to  34/.  per  acre  at  the  end  of 
two  years,  but  it  often  happens  that  the  outlay  is  more 
than  repaid  by  the  first  two  harvests.  Land  let  at  25t. 
per  acre  before  these  improvements  has  increased  to  3/. 

Some  fields  which  ai*e  included  in  the  course  of  hus- 
bandry of  a  farm  are  let  yearly  to  farmers  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, or  to  butchers  and  graziers,  as  high  as  from 
70*.  to  5/.  per  acre.  Instead  of  being  sown  as  formerly 
with  two  or  three  kinds  of  seed,  they  are  sow-n  with  ten  or 
twenty  different  kinds  of  grass-seeds  indigenous  to  the 
country. 
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He  adds,  that  the  farms  are  bo  much  improved,  tliat  at 
the  expiration  of  leases  they  are  always  let  at  a  higher 
rate.  London  consumes  the  greatest  number  of  cattle 
from  the  east  of  Scotland.  The  quality  of  the  cattle  and 
sheep  is  so  far  preferable  to  those  of  England,  that  the 
Scotch  are  not  afraid  of  competing  with  the  English, 


Mr.  Smith,  farmer  in  Perthshire,  states,  that  by  means 
of  draining,  and  the  use  of  the  new  plough  which  he  has 
invented,  he  has  changed  the  entire  state  of  his  farm.  His 
system  of  cultivation  is  as  follows: 

He  drains  in  the  first  instance  :  the  drains  are  twenty- 
one  feet  apart,  and  two  feet  six  Inches  deep  ;  stones  are  put 
in  to  the  height  of  twelve  inches,  leaving  eighteen  inches 
between  the  upper  part  of  the  drain  and  the  surface  of 
the  soil  Î  they  arc  then  covered  over  ^^ith  very  thin  sods, 
overlapping  at  the  joinings. 

His  fields  ai*e  enclosed  with  trees  and  hedges,  but  he 
has  no  ditches,  A  drain  runs  under  the  fences,  and  all 
the  water  is  carried  to  the  lowest  part  of  the  farm  by 
means  of  larger  drains. 

After  draining  he  takes  a  crop  of  wheat,  when  he  ploughs 
the  ground  with  his  new  plough  to  the  depth  of  sixteen 
inches,  in  such  a  way  that  the  subsoil  is  not  brought  upon 
the  surface.  He  has  no  furrow  or  ditch  in  his  fields.  The 
water  must  penetrate  the  ground  to  run  off  by  the  drains. 
He  finds  great  benefit  from  having  no  portion  of  manure 
carried  away,  its  fertilizing  qualities  penetrating  with  the 
water  to  the  subsoil. 

When  he  has  executed  this  work,  he  allows  two  or  three 
years  to  pass  by  without  manuring  j  and  he  ploughs  gene- 
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rally  to  the  depth  of  six  or  eight  inches,  but  at  the  expira- 
tion of  five  or  six  years  he  again  ploughs  to  the  depth  of 
sixteen  inches.  He  now  mixes  the  upper  and  lower  soils 
together.  The  latter,  though  the  most  unmanageable  yel- 
low clay,  is  found  to  have  imbibed  a  considerable  degree 
of  the  blackness  of  the  upper  soil,  and  has  become  as  pro- 
ductive. He  always  ploughs  this  soil  to  the  depth  of  six- 
teen inches,  using  the  old  plough  of  the  country,  wliich  he 
strengthens. 

Draining  alone,  without  deep  ploughing,  is  not  very  ef- 
fective; and  deep  ploughing,  without  draining,  produces  bad 
results  in  clay  lands,  because  a  deep  reservoir  is  thus  formed 
for  the  water  in  ground  already  too  wet  ;  but  the  combi- 
nation of  draining  and  ploughing  produces  extraordinary 
effects.  The  most  tenacious  soil,  when  mixed  with  vege- 
table matter,  does  not  regain  its  tenacity,  and  the  produce 
of  grain  is  three  times  greater,  and  that  of  hay  full  three 
tons  or  more  per  acre. 

The  quahty  of  grain  has  much  improved  since  these 
operations,  and  after  making  three  tons  of  hay  on  the 
meadows,  the  after-grass  of  two  acres  is  sufficient  to  main- 
tain three  cows  during  the  winter. 

But  the  great  advantage  of  this  system  is,  that  fields 
which  could  not  be  used  as  pastures  are  now  fit  to  feed 
cattle,  and  that  the  grass  which  on  clay  land  was  very  bad 
during  the  second  and  third  year,  becomes  better  the  third 
year  than  the  first. 

The  witness  adds,  that  the  system  which  he  has  esta- 
blished is  becoming  more  adopted  by  his  neighbours,  and 
that  great  acti\^ty  prevails  throughout  Scotlantl  in  tljc 
improvement  of  farms. 

This  system  of  draining  and  deep  ploughing  is  applica- 
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ble  to  all  soils.  The  most  arid  sand  becomes  fruitful, 
because  the  air  and  water  can  contlanily  penetrate  it  amd 
renew  its  fertility. 

Mr.  Smith  states,  that  Admiral  Fleming  has  a  farm  of 
light  sandy  soil,  which  he  has  drained  and  ploughed  ao-j 
cording  to  the  foregoing  manner.     AAer  this  was  done,  the  I 
farmer,  who  gave  up  the  land  at  I/,  per  acre,  retook  it  ai  { 
21.  16*.  per  acre. 

The  witness  was  asked,  if  he  ever  knew  the  drains  to  be- 
come choked  ;  he  replied,  that  he  had  constructed  them  to 
the  extent  of  fifteen  miles,  but  that  not  one  was  ever 
stopped.  He  was  also  asked  to  state  the  weight  of  his 
plough,  the  number  of  horses  which  it  required,  and  the 
manner  of  working  it.  He  rephed,  that  afler  trying  va- 
rious descriptions  of  ploughs,  the  heaviest  was  fotmd  to 
answer  the  best  for  the  ploughman  and  horses  ;  this  new 
plough  weighed  400  lbs.,  but  it  was  not  subject  to  be 
thrown  out  of  the  furrow. 

He  is  sometimes  obliged  to  use  nine  horses,  and  from 
three  to  six  in  ordinary  soils.  The  horses  should  not  be  ia 
a  line  ;  nothing  can  be  worse  than  this  mode  of  arrange- 
ment, because  their  feet  make  holes  in  which  the  water 
lodges.  He  always  harnesses  them  three  a-breast,  one 
walks  in  the  furrow  ;  and  he  conceives  that  Mr.  Sterling's 
method  of  making  them  walk  out  of  the  furrow  is  excellent, 
although  a  small  portion  of  their  power  may  be  lost. 

When  the  ground  has  been  once  ploughed  to  the  depth 
of  sixteen  inches  by  his  new  plough,  subsequent  plough- 
ings  of  the  same  depth  are  made  with  a  plough  the  share 
of  which  is  very  narrow,  and  which  is  drawn  by  six 
horses. 

He  is  satisfied  that  steam-power  can  be  applied  with 
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considerable  advantage  to  the  cultivation  of  land  ;  but  he 
doubts  whether  it  can  be  made  available  for  turning  up  the 
subsoil  for  the  first  time,  on  account  of  the  great  number 
of  stones  which  exist. 

Ploughing  could  be  effected  by  steam  in  two  ways  :  first, 
by  a  fixed  machine  ;  second,  by  a  locomotive  machine,  fur- 
nished with  shares  for  turning  up  and  breaking  the  soil. 
These  shares  might  be  made  to  revolve,  and  by  striking  the 
ground  would  enable  the  machine  to  move.  He  has  con- 
structed a  model,  and  he  hopes  soon  to  make  some  experi- 
ments. He  is  aware  that  ploughing  has  been  eflcctcd  by 
stationary  engines,  but  he  has  not  yet  seen  them. 

He  believes  that  steam-ploughs  will  be  of  great  use  for 
such  works  as  Lord  Kaimes  commenced  fifty  years  ago,  and 
which  hia  son  and  grandson  have  continued.  They  have 
reclaimed  upwards  of  15,000  acres,  by  draining  and  cut- 
ting away  the  peat  surface  from  twenty  feet  to  six  inches 
in  depth.  The  peat  was  thrown  into  channels  constructed 
for  the  purpose,  and  floated  away,  and  whatever  could 
not  thus  be  got  rid  of  was  burned. 

The  witness  conceives  all  these  and  similar  inventions 
to  be  useful  to  the  agriculturist,  because  he  ought  to  imi- 
tate the  example  of  the  manufacturer,  and  diminish  the 
price  of  hand-labour  by  substituting  newly-invented  ma- 
chines. He  has  invented  a  machine,  which,  worked  by 
two  horses  and  one  man,  reaps  an  acre  per  hour.  This 
machine  costs  40/.,  and  is  used  by  a  great  many  farmers. 

The  Agricultural  Society  has  founded  a  public  museum 
in  his  county,  where  are  deposited  all  agricultural  imple- 
ments, and  a  sample  of  the  different  soils  and  their  pro- 
ducts. The  expense  has  been  defrayed  by  subscription. 
Every  one  is   at   liberty  to   enter  gratuitously,   and   to 


■k  be 
cvcrj  dMoriiaf.  1  «afeed  mD  the  dnins  I»  Ik 
tkirtj  inehea  deep,  aid  fiDed  aa&er  too  madi  nor  too 
littky  wich  aO  the  cnv  Beeeaarf  t»  Mciire  pemence  in 
Ibt  «fteto.  The  drnn  wtn  ilwajB  pnud,  Md  twdv« 
ütt  apart,  I  placed  them  at  this  distanoe,  bang  much 
Unpnmtà  with  the  foUj  of  spending  a  eonaktorable  sum 
par  aere»  and  still  failing  to  obtsân  that  perfection  of  which 
tha  MfHtein  is  capable.  I  used  broken  stones,  when  they 
dould  be  obtained  without  incurring   much  expense  in 
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cartage  ;  in  other  cases  I  used  tiles,  with  a  layer  of  three 
or  four  inches  of  atone  or  gravel  over  them.  When 
stones  alone  were  used,  the  drains  were  uniformly  thirty 
inches  deep,  leaving  sixteen  inches  for  the  operation  of 
the  two  ploughs  j  where  tiles  were  used,  the  depth  was 
only  about  twenty-four  inches,  the  same  depth  being  left 
for  the  ploughs. 

A  crop  of  oats  has  generally  been  taken  after  the  drains 
have  been  executed.  The  land  has  appeared  much  drier, 
but  even  the  visible  effect  has  been  very  imperfect  until 
the  subsoil- plough  has  been  applied.  By  means  uf  this 
plough  the  whole  obdurate  undcr-crust  of  the  soil  has 
been  broken  up,  and  all  water  has  instantly  escaped  ;  and 
after  six  or  eight  months'  alternation  of  cold  and  heat,  wet 
and  dry,  a  most  remarkable  change  has  appeared  in  the 
condition  of  the  soil  ;  what  M'as  before  hard  and  retentive 
has  become  comparatively  mellow  and  friable;  and  the 
longer  the  time  since  the  operation  has  been  performed, 
the  greater  has  been  the  perceptible,  progressive  effect. 
The  operation  of  the  subsoil-plough  has  produced  cracks 
and  crevices  and  interstices  to  the  depth  of  sixteen  inches  ; 
the  water  passes  through  these  with  rapidity»  and  the  cre- 
vices are  immctlifitely  filled  by  the  air  of  the  atmosphere. 
These  cracks  are  multi]>lied  in  hot  weather  to  an  inde- 
finite extent,  and  in  clay  soils  to  a  remarkable  degree. 
Eventually  the  tenacious  nature  of  the  suil  seems  to  have 
entirely  disappeared  to  the  depth  that  the  plough  has 
reached. 

It  is  for  the  skilful  farmer  to  apply  manure  judiciously, 
according  to  the  state  of  each  field.  Green  crops  follow 
oats,  and  the  land  which  before  wa«  unfit  to  grow  turnips 
has  become  fitted  for  that  crop,  although  perhaps  a  Httlc 
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rough  during  the  first  year.  Wheat  has  followed,  and  in 
it  the  remarkable  effect  which  the  operation  has  produced 
upon  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  crops  may  be  seen. 
Laud  which  before  waa  unfit  to  bear  wheat  on  account  of 
its  wetness,  has  yielded  abundant  crops,  although  the 
fields  had  neither  ridges  or  furrows  to  carry  off  the  water. 
The  soil  being  perfectly  porous,  the  rain  disappeared  as 
it  fell,  and  was  carried  off  by  filtration  to  the  drains^ 
each  drain  having  little  more  than  a  thread  of  water  to 
cany  off. 

The  land  of  which  I  speak  might  have  previously 
yielded  a  precarious  produce  of  twenty,  or  at  the  utmost 
twenty-four,  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre,  while  in  its  im- 
proved vStatc  the  actual  produce  of  the  crop  of  1835  was 
forty  bushels  threshed  out,  a  few  bushels  of  which  were 
not  very  good  in  quality,  owing  to  its  being  too  strong  ;  and, 
there  being  niucli  rain  while  it  ripened,  it  was  laid  dow^n. 
Had  this  not  occiured,  the  quality  of  the  whole  would  have 
been  good,  and  six  or  eight  bushels  more  per  acre  would 
have  been  obtained.  The  facts  therefore  are  most  satisfac- 
tory, because  the  result  in  the  first  wheat-crop  may  be  truly 
said  to  be  twenty  bushels  extra,  in  return  for  an  expense 
of  10^.  10«.  per  acre,  which  was  the  cost  of  the  drainage 
and  the  extra  expense  of  subsoil-ploughing.  It  must  be 
remarked,  that  with  the  turnips  the  land  was  well  ma- 
nured, and  subsequently  limed  abundantly. 

After  the  wheat  was  carried,  the  field  was  ploughed 
about  nine  inches  deep  during  the  winter  with  the  ordi- 
nary plough,  and  was  left  unharrowed  until  the  month  of 
March  ;  the  w  hole  rains  of  winter,  which  were  excessive, 
sinking  as  they  fell.  Towards  the  end  of  March  the  field 
was  harrowed,  drilled  and  sown  with  beans,  without  any 
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manure.  The  crop  is  promising,  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  powers  of  the  soil  which  have  now  been 
brought  into  action  will  render  it  abundant.  The  soil  ia 
80  powerful  that  it  is  intended  to  take  a  crop  of  wheat 
after  the  beans  without  any  manure^  but  taking  care  to 
make  the  land  perfectly  clean  ;  and  there  is  little  doubt 
that  the  wheat  crop  of  1837  so  treated  will  be  more  pro- 
ductive than  that  of  1835,  because  it  will  be  less  super- 
abundant in  straw,  and  incur  less  probable  injury  from 
being  hdd  down. 

I  have  selected  one  field  respecting  which  to  state  this 
progress.  I  might  say  the  same  of  all  the  others  which 
have  been  similarly  treated,  so  far  as  they  have  advanced 
in  their  progress.  I  have  as  yet  no  experience  of  grass  ; 
and  I  am  persuaded  that  beyond  one  year  it  would  be  in- 
judicious immediately  to  introduce  grass  into  the  rotation 
ujwn  land  which  was  naturally  so  retentive,  because  it 
might  have  a  tendency  to  revert  to  that  condition.  I  am 
equally,  however,  of  opinion,  that  a  rotation  of  six  or  eight 
years  would  totally  alter  the  permanent  character  of  the 
soil  ;  and  after  such  a  period  of  continued  cidtivation,  1 
have  no  doubt  that  very  fine  pasture  might  be  established 
upon  a  soil  whicli  before  was  incapable  of  bearing  any  but 
the  most  worthless. 

My  experience  on  a  moderate  scale  leads  me  to  say, 
that  this  system  is  the  greatest  discovery  which  has  been 
made  in  agriculture,  because  it  is  applicable  to  soils 
hitherto  almost  intractable,  and  most  expensive  to  culti- 
vate, converting  them  into  excellent  and  productive  lands, 
yielding  heavier  crops  than  lighter  loams,  and  than  many 
of  those  varieties  of  soil  which  hitherto  have  been  so  plea- 
sant to  the  agriculturist  to  cultivate. 
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tihe  erstem  efiècts   on   lands 
m  u  bopeless  i$  quite  sur- 
it aotfl  it  is  seen  ;  but  again 
oo  the  perfect  and 
tfK  opfrarion«  are  executed,  u 
to  the  system 
É.     "ne  fn^me  of  wh^t  is  per- 
»  tbert  will  be  an  abundant 
«By  tfwt  the   effects  of  the 
dependent   on  each 
Ib  of  JS^  use  compared  with 
Mj  buül^  and  the  ploughmen 
oertainlj  in  the  outset 
•ttho^gh  thejr  faith- 
>,  tk^  warn  aee  the  results,  and  ore 
of  tke  eijUauwliiwiy  efibcts  produced. 

to  lOfiOO  or  100,000  acres 
»  to  10  «r  lOQ^  amÂ  ciMBqiieatlj  becomes  an  important 
tk§act  «f  MliiMl  ccmmèa^&imu  The  most  intractable  and 
prodttOtÎTe,  and  capital  judiciously 
jîeld  a  retum  rvriiig  from  10  to  40  or  50  per 
to  tfcw  twioas  circumstances  attending 
IIm  iafail«  iMkitj  tt  OMes  nt  which  the  system  may  be 
carried  into  rdcct.  Ereiything  depends  on  the  mode  and 
|)erf(«t*OQ  of  cxecutkm.  It  is  more  judicious  to  improve 
one  acre  well,  than  to  execute  a  superficial  operation  on 
a  wore  extended  surface. 

A  remarkable  effect  is,  that  the  harvest  is  considerably 
curlier  on  land  so  treated  ;  and  there  will  be  a  constant 
return  for  the  same  seed  and  labour  and  manure,  far 
grrftter  than  when  they  are  apphed  to  land  in  a  naturally 
wet  condition. 
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The  subjoined  details,  taken  from  the  evidence  of  an- 
other witness,  will  give  some  idea  of  the  expense  of  drain- 
ing. 

For  200  yards  of  draining  there  ia  required  for  the 
main  drains  25  large  tiles,  of  a  foot  long  and  four  inches 
diameter;  for  other  drains,  575  smaller  tiles,  one  foot 
long  and  three  inches  diameter  ;  fifteen  labourers  for  one 
day,  for  opening  the  drains,  placing  the  tiles  and  filling 
up.  If  stones  are  used  instead  of  tiles,  the  expense  will 
depend  upon  the  distance. 


REMARKS 

ON  THE  TWO  PRECEDING  CHAPTERS. 

The  difference  of  opinion  between  these  two 
countries,  upon  their  systems  of  agriculture,  is  very 
great.  We  believe  that  the  art  of  tillage  is  better 
understood  in  Scotland,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  very  superiority  of  improving  the  breeds  of 
animals  is  due  exclusively  to  England.  As  the 
latter  requires  more  capital,  talent  and  perseverance 
than  the  art  of  tillage,  we  incline  to  give  the  pre- 
eminence to  England.  She  owes  this  pre-emi- 
nence to  the  land  having  been  more  anciently  se- 
cured to  the  proprietors. 

The  Scotch  took,  in  the  political  dissensions, 
a  different  and  opposite  side  to  the  English.  At 
the  time  of  the  Reformation,  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
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riry  tzr±^  the  reToIation  which  banished  the 
Srinn»  i=.  1'>^S,  and  from  the  nnion  of  the  two 
>  -  r-t'trs  in  1707,  until  the  hattle  of  Culioden  in 
'.'4 J.  vbither  Tictorious  or  conquered,  Scotland 
-via  lie  theatre  of  continoal  confiscations. 

The  Lmd  has  thus  been  subject  to  endless  changes, 
xzsi.  v.ü:  ïoch  precarioos  tenures,  the  nobility  conld 
-cc  fed  cr  employ  capital.  But,  during  the  cen- 
nry  ci  tranqoillity  which  the  country  has  enjoyed, 
12^  pr:-^T>;sê  of  improvement  has  undoubtedly  been 
^a:cT  than  in  England  ;  only  the  two  kingdoms 
i:i  net  5tart  from  the  same  point. 

Ccn^itiered  generally,  the  science  of  agriculture, 
45  nov  beginning  to  be  practised  in  Great  Britain, 
is  a  modem  art  at  present  unknown  upon  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe,  in  practice  and  even  in  theory. 
The  reason  is  simply,  that  the  governments  have 
Nen  absolute  or  popular,  and  have  destroyed  the 
great  body  of  cultivators,  by  ever}'where  confisca- 
ting the  property  of  the  clergy  and  weakening  the 
nobility.  Recourse  has  then  been  had  to  theories 
to  justity  the  practice,  and  a  political  axiom  has 
been  circulated,  that  a  country  is  benefited  by  a 
division  of  its  lands. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


PRODUCTS  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. — ANIMAL  KINGDOM« 
TBE  SHEEP. 

In  the  breeding  of  sheep  some  individuals  have  attended 
to  the  quantity  and  beauty  of  the  wool  alone,  and  others  to 
the  profit  arising  from  the  flesh.  But  Lord  Somcrvillc  has 
always  maintained  the  expediency  of  sacrificing  some  por- 
tion of  the  beauty  and  quantity  of  the  wool  to  the  quantity 
and  quality  of  the  flesh,  and  thus  aiming  simultaneously 
at  deriving  a  profit  from  the  wool  as  well  as  the  flesh. 

Mr.  Ireland  stated,  before  the  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Lords,  that  the  wool  from  Mendip  and  Hereford  was 
formerly  the  finest  in  England,  and  was  sold,  in  1821,  at 
2s.  6d.  per  pound,  but  that  the  breed  has  become  extinct, 
and  been  replaced  by  a  new  kind,  giving  a  description  of 
wool  slightly  inferior  in  quaHty,  but  yielding  a  very  great 
quantity  of  fleah,  and  of  a  very  good  quality.  He  adds  that 
it  is  found  to  answer  better  to  import  the  fine  sorts  of  wool 
from  foreign  countries,  where  there  is  no  importance  at- 
tached to  obtaining  a  large  quantity  of  good  meat  ;  for  the 
Merino  and  other  breeds,  yielding  the  finest  wool,  afford 
but  little  animal  food,  as  is  attested  in  Spain,  Italy  and 
Germany. 

Sir  Charles  Morgan  declares  that  he  conducted  u  series 
of  experiments  for  many  years,  and  had  spent  a  great  part 
of  his  life  in  vain  attempts  to  find  a  breed  which  would  an- 
swer for  Wales,  but  that  in  the  end  he  has  been  completely 
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successful,  by  crossing  the  New  Leicester  with  the  Cheviot 
He  says  that  the  breeds  in  his  county  which  bore  the 
finest  vool  deserved  a  statue  in  the  temple  of  famine,  but 
that  at  present  the  sheep  yield  about  60  lbs.  to  70  lbs. 
of  meat. 

Since  the  sheep-breeders  have  paid  greater  attention  to 
the  profits  arising  from  the  flesh,  and  the  food  has  been 
varied  witli  considerable  skill,  a  better  animal  has  been 
produced,  larger  and  more  available  for  the  immediate 
use  of  the  butcher  ;  so  that,  according  to  the  witnesses, 
the  same  number  of  acres  have  fattened  a  much  greater 
number  of  animals. 

The  wool  has  not  remained  the  same  ;  it  is  not  dete- 
riorated in  quality,  but  it  has  changed,  and  is  not  used  for 
the  same  purposes  ;  it  is  sold  cheaper  by  the  pound,  but 
the  fleece,  weighing  heavier,  is  more  productive.  Thus,  by 
the  flesh  and  the  wool,  the  produce  of  sheep  has  more 
than  doubled  in  Great  Britain  during  the  last  fifty  years. 

Dr.  Parry,  in  his  enthusiasm  for  the  Merino  breed, 
maintained  that  the  eflect  of  rich  food  woidd  be  to  produce 
a  coarse  wool,  and  an  animal  abounding  with  &t  ;  but  new 
discoveries  and  experience  have  shown  the  contrary.  It 
is  true  that  it  is  necessary  to  kill  these  animals  much 
younger  than  formerly,  because  age  deteriorates  the  wool, 
without  adding  to  the  quantity  of  flesh  in  proportion  to  the 
consinnption  of  food  ;  as  it  has  been  found  that  this  nou- 
rishment is  much  more  efficacious  when  applied  to  young 
auimnlM  than  to  those  of  a  maturer  age. 

However,  even  amongst  the  best  sheep,  the  wool  is  not 
so  tine  as  it  was  formerly,  and  it  cannot  be  denied  that  even 
in  tho  most  improved  breed  the  fineness  of  the  wool  has 
boon  saoriticeil  to  the  flesh. 
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Mr«  Luccock  states  that  the  beautiful  whiteness  of  the 
wool  depends  much  upon  the  aoil  ;  however,  flocks  are  now 
bred  of  the  purest  white,  principally  in  the  county  of  Nor- 
folk, where  the  sheep  were  either  entirely  black  or  brown. 
They  yielded  a  wool  which  could  only  be  dyed  in  these  co- 
lours. 

Dr.  Anderson  conceives  that  much  yet  remains  to  be 
done  to  equal  the  beauty  of  the  wool  and  cloth  of  the  an> 
cienta. 

The  fine  wool  formerly  produced  in  England  was  found 
BO  inferior  to  the  wool  of  Spain  and  Saxony,  that  the 
farmers  abandoned  the  attempt  to  obtain  on  equal  quality, 
and  turned  their  attention  to  improving  those  breeds  which 
yield  a  considerable  quantity  of  flesh  and  a  long  wool  :  the 
latter  improves  yeai'ly. 

The  astonishing  improvements  effected  in  machinery 
of  late  years  enable  manufacturers  to  make  the  same 
description  of  cloth,  although  the  nature  of  the  wool  has 
changed,  and  England  has  acquired  in  long  wool  a  great 
superiority  over  all  the  experiments  tried  on  the  continent. 
Mr.  Bakewell  has  introduced  all  the  fine  breeds  in  England, 
and  possessed  entire  flocks,  the  wool  of  which  was  twice 
the  length  of  that  of  others. 

At  the  same  time,  in  the  manufacture  of  cloth,  the  short 
and  middling  wool  is  used  with  the  long.  This  accounts 
for  the  increased  importation  of  wool  from  the  continent, 
in  proportion  as  Great  Britain  produces  a  larger  quantity 
of  long  wooL 

All  the  agriculturists  examined  before  Committees  of  the 
Houses  of  Lords  and  Commons  were  of  opinion  that  la.  4rf. 
to  1*.  Bd.,  which  they  were  able  to  sell  their  wool  at  per 
pound,  was  very  advantageous,  considering  the  weight  of 
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the  fleece.  They  did  not  compbin  of  Ük  Ptlimiait's 
having  taken  off  ncnlj  the  whole  duty  fran  finnqpi 
wooL 

The  »heep  kept  in  Great  Kitain  all  ptwxed  fiom  one  of 

the  three  following  breeds. 

1.  The  Sew  Leicester,  introdneed  hj  Mr.  BnkewdL— 
This  animal  is  distingviahed  bf  its  beanlj  and  me;  it 
weighs  heavier  than  all  other  breeds  of  the  aame  disKn- 
sions,  and  grows  and  £ittens  quicker.  Tlie  rdathre  weight 
of  the  offal  and  bone  to  the  flesh  is  leas  than  in  any 
other  sheep;  and  lastly,  this  animal  yields  the  laigeat 
profit  for  the  quantity  of  food  it  consames. 

The  Duke  of  Bedford  has  the  finest  flocks  at  fveaent  of 
this  breed. 

2.  The  South  Doten.—Tbu  breed  is  better  adapted  thaa 
the  preceding  one  for  elevated  Mtnationa.  It  thxives  on 
commons  and  permanent  pastures  ;  all  soils  agree  with  it, 
and  it  will  bear  a  good  deal  of  hardship.  It  saftrs  ksi 
from  being  driven  a  considerable  distance  than  the  Leices- 
ter ;  and  lastly,  it  comes  to  maturity  almost  as  soon  as  any 
other  breed  :  its  flesh  too  is  better  tasted. 

If  Mr.  Ellman  has  not  introduced  this  breed,  he  has 
contributed  more  than  any  other  person  towards  its  im- 
provement. 

3.  The  Cheviot. — It  inhabits  the  highest  r^ons,  and 
lives  in  the  coldest  climate.  It  endures  and  thrives  amidst 
the  severest  storms.  In  spite  of  the  prejudices  formeriy 
entertained  against  this  breed,  it  is  now  prevalent  through- 
out the  highlands  of  Scotland,  and  has  banished  the  indi- 
genous breeds.  Its  wool  is  considerably  finer  than  that  of 
the  foregoing  breeds,  and  is  well  adapted  for  the  cloth  ma- 
nufacture. 
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These  three  new  breeds,  and  their  varieties,  have  ab- 
solutely caused  the  natural  breeds  of  the  country  to  dis- 
appear. 

Mr.  Wells,  in  speaking  of  the  Merinos,  states  that  it 
has  been  found  impossible  in  modem  times  to  acclimatize 
them  ;  that  the  Romana  sent  the  breed  to  England,  as  it 
was  their  custom  to  introduce  it  among  nations  whom 
they  were  desirous  of  enriching  i  that  it  was  naturalized 
in  Spain  before  their  conquests,  but  has  degenerated  in 
England. 

Mr.  Smith  states,  in  bis  Essay  upon  Wool,  that  the 
farmers  have  done  all  in  their  power  to  prevent  the  adop- 
tion of  these  new  breeds,  but  that  the  butchers  and  manu- 
facturers paid  so  high  a  price  for  the  wool  and  meat, 
that  they  were  obliged  to  adopt  them.  Thus  the  con- 
sumers have  forced  the  farmers  to  take  up  one  or  other 
of  these  breeds,  according  to  the  climate,  position,  and 
nature  of  the  soil  of  their  farms.  The  science  of  feeding 
them  is  extending,  a  different  food  is  used  for  each  season 
of  the  year,  and  the  breeds  continue  to  improve. 

To  prevail  upon  the  farmers  to  change  the  breeds  of 
sheep,  the  Marquis  of  Abercorn  and  the  Earl  of  Leices- 
ter instituted  experiments  in  their  respective  counties  on 
flocks  of  various  breeds,  each  composed  of  1000  sheep. 
They  gave  the  same  quantity  of  food  to  all,  and  the  new 
breeds  produced  so  superior  a  quality,  and  so  much  larger 
a  quantity  of  wool,  meat,  and  even  fat,  as  to  cause  the 
mo«t  obstinate  farmers  to  change  their  opinion.  But  at 
present,  the  leases  often  determine  the  kind  of  live  stock, 
breed,  and  number  that  each  farmer  shall  be  permitted 
to  have  on  his  land. 

Mr.  Price  stated,  before  the  Committee  of  the  House  of 
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Lords,  that  the  natural  age  of  the  sheep  is  ten  years,  hnt 
that  since  the  breeds  have  been  improved  it  is  veiy  good 
to  eat  at  two  years  old.  The  mountain  breeds  do  not 
arrive  at  perfection  before  four  or  five  years. 

In  consequence  of  experiments  instituted  by  Mr.  Mason, 
whose  reputation  as  an  agriculturist  is  veiy  great,  mut- 
ton of  twenty  months  old  is  sold  in  Yorkshire.  He  took 
four  lambs  of  the  New  Leicester  breed,  five  months 
old,  which  had  been  fed  in  the  ordinary  manner  ;  he 
then  gave  them  the  food  now  used  for  fourteen  months, 
varying  it  according  to  custom  :  at  the  end  of  the  time  he 
weighed  them,  and  found  that  each  had  gained  110  lbs. 
Had  he  then  sold  them,  his  profits  would  have  been  great. 
He  kept  them  another  year,  and  during  this  period  they 
only  gained  31  lbs.  ;  thus  he  found,  on  making  a  new  cal- 
culation, that  he  had  lost  by  the  food  they  consumed, 
and  consequently  that  he  ought  to  have  sold  the  «nîmal» 
at  the  age  of  nineteen  months. 

The  division  of  the  commons  has  done  much  to  improve 
the  breeds  ;  each  farmer  has  been  free  to  treat  his  own 
flocks;  he  has  been  enabled  to  study  with  facility  the 
causes  of  their  thri\'ing,  or  the  reverse,  having  them  al- 
ways apart  from  those  of  others. 

The  witnesses  state  that  inclosures  have  been  the  great- 
est improvement  in  agriculture,  particularly  in  all  relating 
to  animals.  They  are  separated  from  those  of  the  neigh- 
bouring farms  and  Strahlers. 

In  Scotland,  particularly  in  the  Highlands,  storms  of 
periodical  recurrence  destroyed  the  flocks  ;  the  last,  which 
occurred  in  17^4,  did  not  leave  a  single  sheep  aUve  on  the 
ground  over  which  it  passed.  It  was  determined,  in  con- 
sequence, to  make  inclosures,  with  rows  of  trees  planted 
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80  close,  that  the  flocks  have  since  found  a  cover.     The 
sheep  foresee  a  storm,  iind  hasten  to  seek  shelter. 

We  annex  the  most  authentic  information  that  we  can 
gather  relative  to  the  history  of  the  improvement  of  the 
breeds  in  England, 

New  Leicestek. 

The  Old  Leicester  breed  yielded  a  wrool,  the  length  of 
which  was  often  fifteen  inches,  and  the  weight  of  the  fleece 
10  lbs.  to  13  lbs.,  but  the  quality  was  very  indifferent.  The 
meat  was  gross  and  tasteless,  the  akin  very  thick,  and 
the  weight,  along  with  the  offal  and  bones,  very  consider- 
able. It  was  in  1750  that  Mr.  Eakewell,  who  lived  in 
Leicestershire,  undertook  to  improve  this  breed,  which 
until  then  had  not  engaged  any  attention.  Every  one 
sought  only  the  largest  animals,  or  those  producing  the 
heaviest  fleeces.  The  symmetry  arising  from  small  offal, 
or  the  facility  of  fattening  proceeding  from  small  bones, 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  desired.  It  was  Mr.  Bokc- 
weU  who  first  remarked  that  the  smaller  animals  of  this 
breed  increased  in  weight  much  soc)ner  than  the  large  ; 
that  they  consumed  less  food  in  proportion,  so  that  the 
same  quantity  of  pasturage,  when  stocked  by  the  small 
animals,  produced  much  more  wool  and  meat  ;  and  con- 
sequently that  it  was  more  prußtablc  to  feed  small  animals 
than  large.  He  also  perceived  that  those  besu-ing  leas 
wool  had  a  greater  disposition  to  fatten,  and  that  the  flesh 
•a  well  OS  the  wool  was  of  a  superior  quality. 

A  remarkable  circumstance  connected  with  the  labours 
of  Mr.  Balte  well  is,  tliat  he  never  attcm|}ted  crossing  the 
breeds,  but  perfcctetl  the  New  Leicester  entirely  by  the 
in-and-in  system,  and  that  it  was  principally  in  the  hand- 
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some  forms  of  the  small  anîmalw  that  he  sought  and  fiHind 
all  the  other  qualities. 

Later,  Messrs.  Burkley  and  Burgess,  who  modelled  their 
flocks  by  his,  have  succeeded  in  diaoovering  other  quali- 
ties, but  always  by  following  the  same  prindplea. 

Mr.  Bakewell,  during  the  first  twenty-five  years  of  his 
experiments,  was  ridiculed  by  all  the  fiumers,  and  could 
never  induce  a  single  one  to  act  upon  his  soggestioni. 
But  when  once  he  had  established  his  flock,  he  followed 
a  plan  which  has  been  generally  adopted  since,  and  has 
caused  an  immense  improvement  in  Great  Britain, — ^viz. 
that  of  letting  the  rams,  instead  of  selling  them.  Since 
his  time,  certain  farmers  have  been  exclusively  engaged  in 
rearing  the  finest  rams,  and  those  requiring  the  latter 
have  the  advantage  of  being  able  to  make  a  dioice  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  their  flocks,  and,  what  is  of  equal 
importance,  of  changing  the  rams  yearly. 

This  plan,  which  has  been  found  eventually  as  profitable 
to  the  owners  of  the  rams  as  to  those  who  hire  them,  was 
not  adopted  without  difficulties.  Thus,  up  to  1780,  the 
rams  of  Mr.  Bakewell,  which  were  in  the  first  instance  let 
for  the  whole  season  for  16«.,  only  brought  from  21.  to  3/. 
each.  But  in  1780  they  were  each  let  for  10/.  ;  in  1784, 
for  105/.  ;  in  1 786, 315/.  ;  and  in  1786  he  let  ten  for  3360/.  ; 
and  the  Agricultural  Society  of  DLshley,  who  rented  them, 
made  Mr.  Bakewcll  a  present  besides  of  315/. 

But  the  most  extraordinary  case  was  that  of  a  favourite 
ram,  for  the  hire  of  which  Mr.  Bakewell  received  420/., 
and  the  third  of  all  the  lambs  which  he  should  get.  The 
hire  of  this  ram  was  estimated  at  1260/.  for  one  season. 

The  reputation  of  Mr.  Bakewell  became  so  great,  that 
a  host  of  farmers  soon  reared  rams  of  the  same  breed,  and 
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it  is  calculated  thai  at  the  end  of  a  few  years  more  than 
1000  farmers  hired  rams  for  one  season,  and  that  the  in- 
come arising  therefrom  to  those  who  reared  the  rams  ex- 
ceeded 100,000/,,  a  circumstance  hardly  credible.  He 
was  now  consulted  by  all,  and  the  sheep  were  brought  to 
the  same  state  of  perfection  as  the  rams. 

Such  is  the  origin  of  this  breed  of  sheep,  which  is  now 
spread  over  the  three  kingdoms,  and  exported  to  all  parts 
of  the  world,  all  the  flocks  in  Great  Britain  being  de- 
rived from  it. 

No  other  sheep  has  the  same  tendency  to  grow  and 
fatten  upon  superior  or  moderate  soils  ;  for  this  breed  is 
not  calculated  for  poor  soils,  where  the  animal  has  to 
traverse  much  ground  to  obtain  food. 

Thus  at  eighteen  to  twenty  months  they  yield  96  lbs. 
to  144  lbs.  of  Üesh,  without  requiring  particular  care,  and 
consequently  they  arc  inferior  in  weight  to  many  other 
breeds  whose  wool  and  flesh  are  not  so  good. 

The  fundamental  quality  which  distinguiahes  this  breed  is 
its  yielding  the  largest  quantity  and  best  quality  of  flesh 
and  wool  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  food  wliich  it 
consumes,  so  that  the  farmer  can  supply  the  butcher  with  a 
much  greater  number  of  animals,  without  feeding  at  the 
same  time  more  than  he  did  before  the  breed  was  changed. 
The  precocity  of  this  animal  is  greater  than  that  of  any 
other,  and  it  increases  yearly. 

This  breed  is  capable  of  attaining  the  same  weight  aa 
others,  for  Sir  Charles  Morgan  reared  a  sheep  which 
weighed  35?  lbs. 

Since  Mr.  Bakewell's  decease,  a  complete  revolution  has 
taken  place  in  the  minds  of  farmers,  and  they  no  longer 
think  of  anything  but  sheep.    The  breed  wliich  he  brought 
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to  such  pcifection  has  been  the  means  of  improving  all  the 
others.  The  fleece,  whicli  was  not  in  the  first  instance  an 
object  with  Mr.  Bakewell,  now  yields  on  an  average  from 
6  lbs.  to  G^  Iba.,  and  the  staple  of  the  wool  runs  from  6 
to  more  than  12  inches.  This  wool  is  the  best  for  the 
manufacture  of  serges  and  carpets. 

Southdown. 

It  is  only  of  late  years  that  this  breed  has  been  carried 
to  the  degree  of  perfection  which  it  has  now  attained,  und 
it  acquires  fresh  value  daily  with  reference  to  the  fine 
quality  and  length  of  the  wool,  the  quantity  and  quality 
of  the  meat,  and  the  precocity  of  the  animal,  which  re- 
quires much  less  time  than  formerly  to  be  prepared  for 
the  butcher. 

The  wool  of  this  breed  was  formerly  very  fine,  but  the 
animal  was  generally  very  badly  made,  having  a  great 
mass  of  offal,  large  buucs,  and  grew  and  fattened  with 
difficulty. 

Mr.  Ellman  perfected  this  breed  by  the  breed  itself, 
without  an  admixture  of  foreign  blood.  The  advantages 
which  were  calculated  upon  by  crossing  it  with  the 
Merinos  have  vanished  j  and  when  crossed  with  the  New 
Leicester,  it  has  lost  its  activity  and  the  fineness  of  it« 
wool.  It  has  also  been  noticed,  that  at  the  end  of  a  few 
generations,  the  breeds  which  Avere  improved  by  the  mixture 
of  foreign  blood  resumed  all  the  imperfections  of  the  pri- 
mitive breed.  It  is  therefore  by  selecting  the  best-made 
animals,  possessing  the  different  qualities  which  are  sought 
afler,  that  attempts  must  be  made  to  improve  the  breeds. 
The  success  which  has  attended  expérimenta  made  in 
the   great  improvement  of  agriculture   which  has  taken 
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place,  must  also  be  attributed  to  the  introduction  of  a  sy- 
stem of  crops  in  rotation^,  of  which  the  turnip  forms  part. 

The  SouthdoviTi  is  stronger  and  smaller  than  the  New- 
Leicester.  The  latter  cannot  bear  being  driven  a  league, 
as  it  must  in  some  counties  in  going  from  the  fold  to  the 
pasture,  and  from  the  pasture  to  the  fold,  which  is  the  case 
with  the  Southdowns,  However,  experienced  fanners  place 
sheds  upon  the  roads,  in  order  to  shelter  them  when  it  is 
too  hot  or  too  wet. 

This  breed  is  prcfcn-cd  in  the  south  of  England,  be- 
cause it  supports  drought  and  heat  better  than  the  New 
Leicester.  The  light  and  active  animals  are  there  pre- 
ferred. The  breed  is  very  common  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  LondoQ,  where  the  ground  has  not  much  bottom. 

Tlie  Duke  of  Bedford  made  an  experiment  to  show  liow 
much  better  this  breed  could  bear  hardship  than  others. 
He  weighed  seven  Southdown  sheep,  and  an  equal  num- 
ber of  sheep  of  two  other  breeds  :  these  animals  were 
badly  fed  during  an  entire  winter.  The  Southdown  lost 
49  lbs-,  and  the  two  other  breeds  98  lbs.  and  120  lbs.  In 
the  month  of  November  following  he  fed  all  these  ani- 
mals extremely  high  with  turnips  :  the  Southdowns  gained 
38  lbs.,  whilst  one  of  the  other  breeds  only  gained  1 1  lbs. 

The  witnesses  stated  that  the  custom  of  the  fanners  at 
present  is  to  treat  this  breed  like  others,  and  hire  those 
rams  which  are  most  calculated  to  improve  the  breed. 
The  price  of  a  ram  for  the  season  is  from  10/.  to  30^.,  and 
an  arrangement  is  made  regarding  the  number  of  sheep  it 
is  to  serve. 

A  young  ram  is  put  to  forty  sheep,  and  eighty  when  it 
has  arrived  at  its  full  strength.  It  was  formerly  calculated 
that  350  sheep  produced  350  lambs,  at  present  they  pro- 
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drxe  &gc3  430  to  430.  Tbii  aa^BCBtttian  m  the  nmnber 
a£  the  bi=ibc  oka  place  m  aQ  Ae  breeds  vfaen  the  sbeq» 
art  ve3  £ed. 

TSe  expqêueut  ntaif  faj  die  Freodi  Agikultiuri  So- 
ciesy  of  S**ibic  vis  coed,  «hidi  rdsted  to  the  infiaenee 
oc  the  »2e  Ol  the  tarn  m  coeapged  to  tfaM  of  the  aheqi^ 
«t:h  leftaence  to  the  xx  of  ^e  kaba  prodneed  bj  a 
ficck  :  ma.  th»  it  appeared  that  the  «sHti>^»MM|  of  ^ 
T0CZ2  na  vrtà  cider  sheep  prodneed  a  faspr  ««»»»V^  of 
Mcuje  Limb«,  aixi  the  oocnexiaB  of  an  old  ma  with  joung 
sbetfp  produced  a  hrzer  nnibw  of  aak  lamba.  The  ex- 
perisent  «*s  this  : — 

Is:.  To  obtain  tanale  hmbs.  two  joud^  rams  were 
uk«:u  ooe  éxleen  Etoaths  old  and  the  other  two  jean: 
the  £ock  «as  veü  ùd.    llie  talkfwing  was  the  reaolt  : — 
The  sh«ep  ot*  2  jean  prodneed  36  ficmale  lamba^  14  males. 
»  f.  29  „  1«      „ 

4  ^  21  „  5      „ 

T.?ul    .    .     76  tasales.  35  males. 

The  sheep  ot  £ve  years  old  and  above  produced  S  females 
acd  1>  culesw 

2z:d.  To  obcain  a  greater  nomber  of  mak  Iambs»  two 
rU\^rou5  raz:s  vere  selected,  one  fbar  and  the  other  ûre 
Tears  old  :  the  dock  vas  not  so  well  ted  as  the  first,  when 
with  the  razis^  The  toliowis^  was  the  result  : — 
The  sheep  ot  -2  years  produced  7  niAÎe  lambs,  3  frmales. 
••         ^  «!>  1^  .•»         14      „ 

•?  4  n  **  n  14        „ 

Total     .     .     33  males.  31  females. 

The  sheep  of  fire  rears  and  above  prodaced  S5  male 
Iambs  and  24  iSemale. 
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The  male  lambs  are  killed  when  six  months  old,  because 
the  food  can  be  more  profitably  employed  :  they  are  sold 
from  12*,  to  16*.  each.  The  females  are  killed  at  two  years 
old,  and  fetch  from  1 8s.  to  24*.  Those  destined  for  breed- 
ing are  kept  until  four  or  five  years  old,  but  this  time 
is  shortening  by  degrees,  on  account  of  the  younger  pro- 
ducing the  finest  description  of  lambs. 

One  with  another,  the  weight  of  a  sheep  when  killed  is 
from  7B  lbs.  to  96  lbs.,  but  it  is  found  to  increase  yearly, 
as  also  the  length  of  the  wool.  Those  which  are  fattened, 
with  the  view  of  competing  for  the  prizes  distributed  by 
agricultural  societies  in  every  county,  weigh  at  two  years 
old  from  144  lbs.  to  174  lbs.,  and  these  weights  arc  be- 
coming more  uniform  every  year,  although  the  breeds  dif- 
fer according  to  the  quality  of  the  soil. 

Mr.  Luccock,  in  1800,  established  the  fact  that  the 
weight  of  the  fleece  in  hilly  countries  was  2  lbs.  j  at  pre- 
sent it  is  upon  an  average  3  lbs.  In  the  plains,  the  weiglit 
was  2  lbs.  6|  ounces  ;  it  is  now  from  2  lbs.  1 2^  ounces 
Î0  3  lbs.  6  J  ounces.  The  wool,  which  ran  from  1  ^  to  2 
inches  in  length,  has  now  increased  to  4  inches.  Formerly 
it  was  only  used  for  the  manufacture  of  coarse  cloths,  now 
flannels  and  stuffs  are  made  from  it. 

Mr.  Spooner  states  that  the  wool  is  daily  becoming  an 
object  of  less  importance  compared  with  the  fat  and  meat, 
which  is  more  delicate  in  proportion  as  the  animal  pelds 
less  wool. 

Mr.  Ellman,  on  retiring  from  business  in  1829,  sold  his 
thirty-six  rams  at  the  rate  of  25/.  each. 


Cheviot. 
This  breed  is  improved  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
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:i:i;  ?c>:'r  ::   ^^r  x::  r3  f:ciL  aad  fs  »  cch-  mhtn  about 


T^<;  T-i.-.»:.=«  rrïiftîî  r^arifi  —  Grmz  Bhtzin  erinoe  so 
r,M_--  i-5.r;r:  ;i£:~«i*.  :ii:  tôer  itt»  ecc&cnded  in  the 
sc=w   iLTi-j.   —   K>^-i    :c  -±.<i   i=3ïï=sce  «  the   scwl,  iu 

\".'.  yncEot-*  Ty.-'-^p'  r^-  irta-ï:rx:j  the  qaantztr  and 
^jA.  -7  .-c'  :itf  -w.v^  izô  zz'cx:  Lit«  '>=-;:  aînosc  entîrelT 
i>a:-.v,-i-o-'..  T:c  -.r^rxrosr.  tie  bircî  ."'  ^-Tfrrng  sheep  for 
:>,*  -.v.T'.x'ssf  ,-c  — .tj- r^  .-ÎAse  Lis  ">ftK:  gîren  up  for  the 
i*s-r  .'vc'.T'..'^ . 

I:  >jfc*  >w"  *iosrrii:::i?i.  tît:  r>:c  -c>  ziuch  more  was 
tv*:  ;v  «\v<  «vî  r^a:  tii::  -vis  rii2*i  by  the  milky  but 
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also  that  the  growth  of  the  lamb  was  stopped  by  removing 
it  from  its  mother,  and  that  the  gestation  of  sheep  bearing 
twice  a  year  was  retarded. 

It  is  difficult  for  these  breeds  to  succeed  in  a  foreign 
country,  for  they  are  very  nice  in  their  tastes,  and  require 
to  be  fed  with  the  same  description  of  plants  as  have 
nourished  the  original  stock.  Mr.  Hubbard  had  a  flock 
composed  of  two  breeds,  the  New  Leicester  and  the 
Southdown  :  they  were  driven  to  a  rich  pasturage  at  the 
foot  of  a  hill  ;  the  two  breeds  separated,  to  a  single  sheep  ; 
the  Southdown  chmbed  the  hill,  where  the  grass  was  more 
delicate  and  tine,  and  the  New  Leicester  remained  on  the 
plain,  where  the  pasturage  was  rich  and  abundant  :  each 
flock  throve  equally  well. 

The  evidence  of  the  witnesses  with  respect  to  the  quan- 
tity of  wool  and  sheep  produced  in  Great  Britain,  is  of 
the  vaguest  nature.  Various  authors  who  have  written 
upon  flocks  have  confounded,  often  in  the  same  page, 
what  belongs  to  England  alone,  and  whut  Great  Bri- 
tain or  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  produce,  mixing  one 
with  the  other.  It  was  necessary  to  go  to  the  main 
source  of  these  different  assertions,  and  we  annex  what  is 
authentic. 

Mr.  Luccock  has  published  tables  showing  the  number 
of  fleeces  produced  by  each  county  in  England  in  1800. 
These  tables,  which  are  accounted  sufficiently  accurate, 
show  that  in  England  (excluding  Wales,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland)  the  number  of  fleeces  in  1 800  was,  of  short  wool, 
14,834,299,  which  yielded  193,475  packs  of  wool,  or 
46,434,000  lbs.  ;  and  of  long  wool,  4,153,308,  which 
yielded  131,894  packs  of  wool,  or  31,654,560  lbs.  Total, 
19,007,607  fleeces,  and  78,088,560  lbs. 

VOL.  n.  o 
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The  fleeces  of  lambs  and  sheep  sold  for  slaughter  are 
not  included  in  this  calculation.  These  amounted  in  1800 
to  about  8,000^000  annually. 

These  tables  were  again  drawn  out  for  the  year  1828  by 
Messrs  Goodman  and  Hubbard,  and  they  have  proved 
their  calculations  to  be  too  moderate.  They  show  that 
fanners  do  not  rear  the  animals  for  their  wool,  but  fiitten 
them  as  speedily  as  possible,  so  that  they  only  derive 
one  or  two  fleeces.  But,  nevertheless,  the  number  of 
fleeces  did  not  diminish  ;  long  wool  took  the  place  of 
short,  and  about  19,000,000  fleeces,  instead  of  yielding 
193,474  packs  of  short  wool,  produced  only  148,933  lbs.; 
and  in  place  of  131,794  packs  of  long  wool,  produced 
325,729  lbs.  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  produce  of  fleeces  in 
England,  as  furnished  by  the  formers,  rose  in  1828  to 
92,223,000  lbs.,  whilst  in  1800  it  was  but  78,088,560  lbs., 
without  taking  into  account  the  fleeces  of  the  tmimal« 
killed,  which  amounted  in  1828  to  twelve  or  thirteen  mil- 
lions yearly. 

Mr.  Youatt,  in  his  work  on  Sheep,  says,  that  these  tables 
are  sufficiently  accurate  to  show  the  revolution  which  took 
place  in  the  breeds  from  1800  to  1828  ;  but  that  at  pre- 
sent (1836)  flocks  are  springing  up  every  day  which  yield 
wool  of  moderate  length,  producing  a  new  article,  the 
quantity  and  value  of  which  is  increasing  with  great  ra- 
pidity. This  wool  is  Ave  inches  in  length,  whilst  that  of 
the  long  fleeces  is  eight  inches  and  more. 

All  the  witnesses  state  that  Scotland  has  augmented 
the  number  and  beauty  of  its  flocks  considerably  since  the 
year  1800. 

One  witness  says,  that  in  Ireland  the  large  fanners  alone 
can  keep  flocks  ;  small  farmers  have  one  or  two  sheep  to 
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supply  the  family  with  a  little  milk  and  wool,  which  last  is 
spun  at  home  ;  but  that  the  conacre  system»  which  is  in- 
creasing, will  cause  the  entire  abolition  of  flocks. 

TTie  oldest  fields,  or  bogs  newly  dj'ained  (in  other  words, 
the  most  fertile  land)  are  rented  in  plots.  The  rent  for 
the  first  year  is  at  the  rate  of  1 0/.  per  acre  for  growing 
potatoes  ;  the  second,  third,  and  sometimes  until  the  sixth 
year,  the  land  is  let  for  the  same  purpose,  but  the  rent  is 
reduced.  Finally  oats  are  grown,  and  the  land  formerly 
worth  10/.  per  acre  is  now  let  for  4/.  ;  and  this  grain  is 
continued  to  be  cultivated  until  the  ground  is  rendered 
entirely  barren. 

This  system  of  dividing  and  cultivating  the  land  causes 
the  population  to  increase  rapidly,  while  the  soil  ia  ex- 
hausted ;  and  if  no  remedy  is  applied,  the  consequences 
will  be  disastrous.  The  population  is  starving,  and  it  has 
become  an  almost  insurmoimtable  obstacle  to  the  conso- 
lidation of  farms,  because  their  very  division  has  hitherto 
created  and  led  the  people.  No  resource  appears  beyond 
the  miserable  system  of  cultivation  which  is  carried  on. 

There  ia  but  little  evidence  given  before  the  various 
committees  of  inquiry,  by  %vhich  any  conclusion  can  be 
arrived  at  as  to  the  total  quantity  of  wool  produced  in 
Great  Britain. 

Mr.  Henry  Hughes,  wool-merchant,  stated  before  the 
committee  appointed  in  1833  to  inquire  ini-o  the  state  of 
manuluctures,  commerce  and  navigation,  thai  the  quantity 
of  wool  annually  produced  by  Great  Britain  was  about 
995,000  packs,  of  240  lbs.  each,  or  2.38,800,000  lbs.  He 
believes  this  statement  to  be  quite  correct,  but  he  is  unable 
to  say  what  proportiau  the  long  wool  bears,  although  con- 
fident that  the  quantity  is  very  great. 
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Mr.  Marshall,  known  for  his  statistical  researches,  stated 
in  1835  before  a  committee  of  inquiry  into  the  oondîtitm  of 
weavers,  that  the  average  importations,  which  Grom  1825  to 
1834  amounted  onlvto  31,600,000  lbs.,  were  47,18O^00Olbs. 
in  1834  ;  and  that  the  quantity  of  Eng^h  wool  may  be 
considered  equal  to  four  or  five  times  the  quantity  imput- 
ed :  however,  nothing  certain  is  known  upon  this  point. 
The  number  of  sheep  in  England  and  Wales  alone  have 
been  estimated — 

By  Mr.  Gregory  King,  in  1698,  at  12,000,00a 
„  Mr.  Arthur  Toung^  in  1774,  at  25,589,754. 
„   Mr.  Luccock,  in  1800,    at  26,148,463. 

„   Mr.  M'Cullocb,        in  18341        „ ^ 

/f     *i,    *!,     f  -.1        X    }►  at  32,000,000. 
(for  the  three  kmgdoms)  J 

But,  according  to  others,  the  quantity  of  wool  and  meat 

has  increased  much  more  at  these  epochs  than  that  of  the 

sheep. 

The  witnesses  assert  that  the  tenth  part  of  the  lambs  die 
annually  from  disease,  and  that  during  the  winter  of  1829~ 
1830,  the  epidemic  carried  off  upwards  of  4,000,000  sheep  ; 
that  the  disease  lasted  until  1832,  and  killed  one  quarter 
of  the  flocks.    This  disease  is  unknown  in  Scotland. 

These  losses,  according  to  many  witnesses,  are  now 
(in  1836)  entirely  repaired  ;  other  persons  state  that  there 
is  still  a  deficiency  :  however,  as  the  average  age  of  sheep 
is  less  than  it  was  formerly,  the  losses  are  more  quickly 
replaced. 

The  causes  of  the  epidemic  are  attributed — 

1st.  To  the  wetness  of  clay  lands,  which  have  not  been 
drained  according  to  the  new  methods. 

2nd.  To  driving  animals  to  fairs,  and  penning  them 
where  there  are  other  flocks,  amid  little  pools  of  water. 
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3rd.  To  the  animals  returoing  from  fairs. 

One  witness  states,  that  any  farmer  losing  his  live  stock 
by  disease,  whose  fields  are  enclosed,  has  only  to  attribute 
the  circumstance  to  his  own  neglect.  His  land  is  badly 
drained,  or  he  rears  more  animals  than  he  can  feed,  and 
consequently  cannot  tend  them  properly. 

Small  farmers,  and  those  who  farm  stiff  undrained  land, 
complain  of  being  unable  to  compete  with  the  large  âock- 
masters. 

The  profits  arising  from  the  wool  and  meat,  independ- 
ent of  the  quantity  of  manure  which  is  available  for  the 
ground,  enable  the  latter  to  sell  their  other  agricultural 
produce  at  a  reasonable  price. 

The  goat  is  scarcely  known  in  Great  Britain  :  in  some 
counties  it  is  forbidden  to  be  reared. 


REMARKS. 

No  well-informed  reader  is  ignorant  that  En- 
gland has  always  entertained  a  kind  of  reverence 
for  the  sheep,  and  that  Parliament,  following  the 
unenlightened  ideas  of  the  middle  ages,  has  at- 
tended, not  to  multiplying  or  improving  the  breeds 
of  this  animal,  but  to  forcing  the  consumption  of 
its  produce.  Among  other  laws,  one  was  passed 
in  1666,  which  was  repealed  in  1796,  enacting 
that  the  dead  should  not  be  buried  without  being 
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shrouded  in  a  certain  quantity  of  cloth,  under  a 
penalty  of  5/.  The  sheep  was  even  at  that  time 
looked  upon  as  the  foundation  of  the  prosperity  of 
the  empire.  The  wool  was  used  as  money  :  for 
civil  war,  for  foreign  expeditious,  or  to  ransom  a 
monarch  from  captivity,  the  nobles  exacted  a  tri- 
bute of  wool  from  their  vassals. 

Notwithstanding  the  modern  establishment  of  thi 
manufactures  of  cotton,  silk,  and  linen,  the  present 
times,  continually  growing  richer  in  experience, 
have  not  lessened  the  force  of  these  primitive  ideas, 
but  rather  elevated  them,  particularly  since  the 
peace,  to  a  kind  of  enthusiasm,  which  a  stranger 
might  consider  fanaticism,  but  which  is  only  a  re- 
turn to  traditional  truths,  that  were  lost,  and  are 
now  found  again. 

In  ancient  times,  the  wealth  of  a  country  was 
estimated  by  the  number  and  quality  of  its  sheep. 
Thus  Hesiod,  speaking  of  two  rival  brothers  who 
were  disputing  for  the  paternal  right,  says,  **  Tliey 
fought  for  their  sheep."  Homer  speaks  of  a  vase 
worth  twenty  sheep,  and  of  a  goblet  of  the  value 
of  twelve  lambs.  This  animal  answered  for  Grecian 
money,  so  that  when  speaking  of  a  rich  man  it 
was  customary  to  say,  a  man  possessing  many 
lambs. 

These  ideas  on  wealth  are  so  prevalent  in  Great 
Britain,  that  the  breeding  of  other  animals,  as  the 
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OX,  the  horse,  and  the  pig,  has  hecome  of  secon- 
dary interest.  Lord  Somerville,  one  of  the  most 
eminent  agriculturists,  did  not  hesitate  to  assert,  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  that  in  estimating  the  wealth  of 
Great  Britain,  its  land,  buildings,  live  stock,  pub- 
lic works  and  manufactures,  the  sheep  forms  one- 
third  :  in  the  first  place,  by  the  quality  and  quan- 
tity of  its  dung,  which  multiplies  the  productions 
of  the  vegetable  kingdom  ;  by  its  flesh,  which 
serves  for  food  ;  and  lastly,  by  its  wool,  skin  and 
fat,  which  form  the  staple  of  the  most  important 
manufactures. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

THE  OX. 

I'ntil  the  twelfth  century  the  ox  alone  was  used  in  Grett 
Britain  for  agricultural  purposes,  but  from  that  period  to 
the  prvscnt  day  the  horse  has  been  sogenerallj  substituted 
tor  that  animal  for  ploughing  and  carting  the  produce  of 
fsimis,  that  it  is  only  in  a  few  places  of  the  poorest  parts  of 
(.^uniborland  that  teams  of  oxen  are  to  be  seen. 

AVild  oxen  hare  been  extinct  in  England  for  a  cen- 
tuiy.  and  the  English,  having  travelled  in  all  parts  of  the 
world,  have,  either  from  motives  of  speculation  or  cu- 
riosity, imjHirted  bulls  and  cows  of  all  the  breeds  on 
tlir  );lol>e.  These  have  been  so  crossed  amongst  them- 
üolvos  and  the  primitive  breed,  that  the  latter  has  neariy 
itisappcan'd.  Every  county,  and  almost  every  farm,  has 
lultiptcd,  acoording  to  the  nature  of  the  soil,  various  de- 
üi-riptions  of  homed  cattle;  at  present  they  are  all  derived 
tVoni  i»no  of  the  three  following  breeds, — long-homed, 
miiKUe-honieil  and  short-homed  oxen. 

Midillo-horned  oxen  arc  principally  met  with  in  the 
south  of  Kngland,  in  the  midland  counties  those  with 
Ion;;  horns,  and  short-horns  in  the  north.  These  three 
liit'cds  are  however  spread  all  over  the  kingdom,  but  the 
sliorl -horned  increases  more  rapidly  than  any  other. 

MIUnLE-IIORNED  DREED  OF  OXEN. 

This  animal  ])robal)ly  approaches  nearer  than  any  other 
(o  the  primitive  breed.     He  is  active,  and  willing  to  work. 
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which  latter  quality  is  now  almost  useless  ;  he  fattens 
easily,  and  the  milk  from  the  cows  is  remarkable  for  its 
abundance,  but  is  of  inferior  quality. 

Devonshire  has  improved  this  breed  more  than  any  other 
county.  Lord  Somerville  has  bestowed  considerable  at- 
tention on  the  subject,  and  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  whose 
estates  are  not  so  well  adapted  for  sheep,  has  made  many 
experiments  on  the  various  breeds  of  horned  cattle,  and 
has  finally  fixed  on  this  one.  He  has  brought  it  nearly 
to  perfection,  and  has  always  been  very  fastidious  in  the 
selection  of  his  heifers  and  bulls,  being  unwilling  to  cross 
them  with  others. 

It  lias  been  urged  that  it  was  a  mistake  to  cease  work« 
ing  these  animals*,  for  that,  when  harnessed  to  an  empty 
cart,  they  travel  upwards  of  two  miles  per  hour.  For 
carting  and  ploughing,  four  oxen  will  do  the  work  of 
three  horse».  But  butchers  pay  so  good  a  price  for  them, 
when  two  or  three  years  old,  that  they  are  generally 
soldt.  In  poor  counties,  where  some  are  yet  kept  for  agri- 
cultural purposes,  they  are  first  worked  at  two  years  of  age, 
and  fattened  at  five. 

Lord  Sheffield  has  executed  all  his  agricultural  labour 
with  oxen,  and  by  applying  himself  to  the  improvement  of 
this  breed,  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  oxen  that  walked  as 
fast  as  horses.  He  uses  them  from  three  to  seven  years 
old.     They  produce  the  finest  leather  in  England. 

Lord  Egremont  employs  them  until  eleven  years  old, 

[•  The  Devon  cattle  are  the  chief  breed  that  aw  worked,  and  the 
practice  bos  much  increasetl  of  late  years,  especially  in  Norfolk,  owing 
to  the  example  of  the  Earl  of  Leicester.— Thansl.] 

[t  These  are  Xorlh  Devons  :  it  is  ihc  Sonth  Devons  that  are  worked. 
— ^Th.i.'«sl.j 
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Kill    -n:»    ir-j:n^    -^jK   SiST  ▼: 

Ti^  :r?^  it:  cad.  iseàs^  T\e  I>ike  of  '. 
3ia  zsrrj^i  an.  nI  una  ic 

■mia  si^eruir  ' 

iziidiff.  1:>1  ^asb.  jaa  sad 
•Vii!-  nLfc  :c  ::czis  areeök  v2âe&  bad 
"Tie  iissé»  ce  ââ  breed  jiàà  a 
'arwtiiîT  i:  '^  *se  cc  *'y^"-g^**t  Bouüfesy  in] 
r^za=,zzj  :c  ::<:c  xcdcsüd.  chaa  tiie 
q:^:i:l7  tzey  ire  3ioce  eamakaaij  ^**t'»iiI  Tbe  art  of 
â::«c:r^  :beae  tn^rH  quxUtr  niiiiiiti  â  giti^g  ibam 
fTT^a-ui  loco.  tzid  12.  cfaai3sxs2  it  fi*<j[i— iiHy  and  Jndi- 

It  töij  bfceû  is  the  best  Mr  âatenine,  it  is  not  dw  miMt 
vnitahiii  z:-r  the  dairr ;  hovercr.  Gcorse  the  Tliird,  viw 
V2S  (»e  ot  the  best  j^idzes  in  Fnrfand.  yrel'nied  it  befixe 
ail  others. 

L/jrd  Ha:npdezi  has  had  cows  «-faich  vieldcd,  dazing  se- 
veral vean.  ten  pounds  of  butter  and  twelre  pounds  of 
chee^  weeklT  in  the  best  of  the  season. 

It  is  a  pitv  not  to  make  further  experiments  with  a 
\ieir  to  improve  this  breed,  for  the  milk,  cheese  and  butter 
constitute  an  essential  part  of  the  income  of  a  £um  ;  thej 
are  not  taken  into  account,  because  of  their  being  made 
up  of  so  manv  details.  It  would  frequently  be  found  that 
this  animal  would  jield  a  lai^er  profit  than  sheep,  which 
are  much  more  delicate,  and  cannot  so  well  stand  an  ex- 
cess of  cold,  heat  or  damp. 

The  art  of  making  cheese  has  onlv  been  studied  recently  : 
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some  progress  has  been  made.  It  is  a  complicated  science  ; 
a  proportion  of  one-fourth  more  is  obtained  when  the  milk 
of  various  breeds  of  cows  is  mixed  together  than  when 
used  separately  ;  the  cheese  is  better,  and  the  produce  of 
certain  farms  fetches  a  much  higher  price  than  that  of 
others  in  the  vicinity.  The  present  proportions  are  one- 
third  of  cream  to  two-thirds  of  milk. 

Generally  speaking,  butter  and  cheese  are  better  in 
proportion  as  the  land  is  less  manured.  The  quality  of  a 
cheese  is  ascertained  by  stamping  upon  it  :  should  it  retain 
the  marks  of  the  feet,  it  is  placed  with  the  refuse. 

LONG-HORNED  BREED  OP  OXEN. 

This  breed  is  distinguished  by  the  length  of  their  horns, 
which  bear  no  proportion  to  the  height  of  the  animal. 
Formerly  they  grew  in  such  a  manner  as  to  threaten  in- 
jury to  the  eyes,  nostrils  or  mouth,  and  sometimes  pre- 
vented the  beasts  from  eating.  Before  the  ameliorations 
effected  by  Mr.  Bakewell,  it  was  regarded  as  the  best 
breed  for  badly  cultivated  land,  because  it  can  exist  upon 
the  worst  description  of  food,  yields  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  good  milk,  and  soon  fattens  when  driven  to  better 
pasture. 

Mr.  Bakewell  ti-avelled  through  all  parts  of  England, 
and  studied  all  Uxe  various  breeds  of  animals.  He  sought 
out  those  best  adapted  for  consuming  the  produce  of  his 
farm,  so  as  to  be  paid  the  largest  possible  profit  for  what 
the  beasts  consumed,  by  their  produce  in  milk,  meat,  fat 
and  hide.  He  gave  the  preference  to  the  long-homed 
breed. 

This  agriculturist,  who  was  born  in  1725,  has  not  writ- 
ten upon  agriculture,  and  consequently  the  principles  on 
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which  he  went  have  not  been  accurately  defined.  It  is, 
howTvcr,  known  that  he  abandoned  the  plan,  till  his  time 
in  usC;  of  improving  the  breeds  by  other  bulls,  contenting 
himself  with  selecting  from  amongst  the  best-made  animals, 
possessing  the  least  quantity  of  offal  and  the  smallest  bone, 
such  as  were  quick  feeders  and  had  abundance  of  flesh. 
He  thus  in  a  manner  created  a  breed  very  well  adapted  for 
the  country,  and  which  did  not  degenerate  like  those  pre- 
viously obtained  by  crossing  with  strange  bulls. 

The  change  which  he  thus  effected  was  very  great,  with 
respect  to  the  quantity  of  flesh  given  by  young  animals. 
He  did  not,  however,  take  equal  pains  to  obtain  a  large 
supply  of  milk,  butter  and  cheese  ;  but  he  realized  his  ob- 
ject, of  obtaining  large  prices  for  the  produce  of  his  farm. 
The  Irish  speak  with  enthusiasm  of  the  improvements 
produced  by  Mr.  Bakewell's  stock,  because,  as  their  farms 
were  not  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation,  the  breed  in  ques- 
tion was  very  well  adapted  for  them. 

At  the  end  of  some  years  his  stock  had  no  rivals  in 
beauty,  and,  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  animals,  con- 
sumed but  little  food. 

Mr.  Bakewell  established  the  custom  of  letting  bulls  for 
the  season,  similar  to  letting  rams,  and  found  great  ad- 
vantages to  arise  therefrom.  From  10/.  to  63/.  is  paid  for 
the  use  of  a  bull  for  the  season.  Mr.  Fowler  bought  Mr. 
Bakewell's  stock,  and  continued  to  improve  it.  The  Earl 
of  Leicester  paid  10/.  10».  for  every  female  calf  of  this 
breed.  When  Mr.  Fowler  died,  his  bulls  and  cows  were 
sold  at  from  100/.  to  210/.  each.  There  are  large  books 
now  published  giving  the  genealogy  of  every  bull. 

This  breed  has  rather  degenerated  than  improved  since 
Mr.  Fowler's  death.    It  is  very  vigorous,  and  the  bulls  are 
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available  until  twelve  to  fifteen  years  of  age,  whilst  those 
of  other  breeds  are  only  used  till  nine  or  ten. 

It  is  very  apt  for  fattening,  active  and  strong  for  la- 
bour, but  the  shape  of  its  horns  is  inconvenient. 

For  dairy  purposes  it  is  useless,  and  Mr.  Bakewell's 
opponents  reproach  him  for  having  produced  meat  with  so 
little  taste  and  so  large  a  proportion  of  inferior  fat. 


8HORT-HORNE0  AND  POLLED  BREEDS. 

This  breed,  which  has  been  very  recently  improved, 
combines  all  those  qualities  which  are  interesting  to  agri- 
culturists, and  which  the  latter  imagined  were  incom- 
patible. The  symmetry  of  their  form  and  beauty  of  their 
colours  have  rendered  them  objects  of  public  curiosity  ; 
their  early  maturity,  their  aptitude  to  fatten,  the  enormous 
quantity  of  milk  produced, — all  these  qualities  have  cost 
those  who  have  introduced  this  new  breed  enormous  sums 
of  money.  These  improvements  are  particularly  due  to 
Mr.  Berry  and  Mr.  Colling. 

It  is  customary  to  hire  the  bulls  of  this  breed,  as  well 
as  the  others.  Lord  Spencer  rears  a  great  many  for  this 
purpose.  Large  books  are  printed  giving  the  genealogy 
of  all  the  bulls  and  cows.  The  finest  animals  are  bred  by 
a  bull  called  *  Hubback,'  which  was  sold  for  2000/.  At 
ten  years  old  he  weighed  37B71b8. 

The  mode  of  feeding  with  the  view  of  impro\Tng  the 
breed  is  the  same  as  that  adopted  by  Mr.  BakewelL  The 
best-formed  animals  have  always  been  selected,  and  they 
have  never  been  crossed  with  any  that  have  had  horns. 

When  Mr.  CoUing  withdrew  from  business,  in  1810,  his 
stock  were  sold  at  the  following  prices  :^ 
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Seveateea  cows 2803 

ELevea  bulk 2362 

S«ven  bull-calves,  under  one  year   .  687 

Five  cow-calves,  ditto 321 

$«vcn  heifers 942 

But  his  bfvtther  sold  his  stock  in  1818  at  a  much  higher 
price.  Sine«  this  period  there  has  been  so  great  a  de- 
cv&nd  tor  animals  of  this  breed,  for  the  United  States  of 
Ar.M'rv-A  and  tor  the  Continent,  that  those  of  pur«  blood 
anr  now  raudi  enhanced  in  value. 

The  $hape  of  this  breed  is  massive,  the  limbs  are  short, 
and  the  bk'niv  so  near  the  earth  that  the  udder  of  the  fe- 
male frequentlv  touches  the  ground.  The  carcase  is  very 
larp^.  and  furnished  with  delicate  meat,  well  mixed  with 
fat  :  the  bones  and  oflkl  form  but  a  small  proportion.  The 
$kin  is  very  s<ift.  and  provided  with  fine  hair. 

The  only  objection  which  can  be  urged  against  this 
bnvtl  is.  that  it  is  incapable  of  working,  and  travels  with 
dirtioulty. 

The  prinoiiMl  liistinguishing  feature  of  this  breed  is  its 
tpuck  srrowth,  so  that  the  animal  is  fit  for  the  butcher 
bet'oiv  it  is  two  years  old  ;  and  if  the  price  does  not  suit 
the  views  of  the  breeder,  it  is  the  only  breed  which  con- 
tinues to  frroAv  until  it  is  two  years  and  a  half  old. 

Mr.  Am>W8niith  calculates  that  a  one-year  old  beast 
piins  two  |>ounds  and  a  quarter  per  day  during  the  whole 
of  the  second  year.  Mr.  W.  Daniel  calculated  that,  during 
the  1-10  days  following  the  first  year,  the  animal  gains 
three  ]M)unds  and  a  half  per  day.  Lord  Yarborough  suc- 
ceeded in  causing  this  animal  to  yield  a  quantity  of  flesh, 
whieh  may  be  regarded  as  capital,  while  the  milk  may  be 
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considered  as  interest  ;  so  that  the  sale  of  the  animal 
creates  a  competition  between  the  dairy-keeper,  the  feeder 
and  the  butcher,  and  the  farmer  can  always  sell  to  a  profit 
to  one  or  other  of  these. 

Mr.  Walton  has  calculated  that,  with  ordinary  pastu- 
rage, he  collected  370  lbs.  of  butter  from  each  cow  in  224 
days. 

The  quality  of  the  milk  tends  also  to  recommend  this 
animal.  It  is  not  so  unfavourable  for  feeding  purposes 
as  might  be  supposed  from  its  thinness;  and,  uniting  as  it 
does  all  good  qualities,  it  carries  away  the  prize  from  all 
agricultural  societies.  The  farms  of  Earl  Fitzwilliam,  Earl 
Spencer  and  the  Earl  of  Leicester  produce  the  most  perfect 
animals. 


As  to  the  number  of  horned  cattle  fed  in  Great  Britain. 
witnesses  and  authors  speak  in  the  vaguest  manner.  They 
agree,  however,  in  stating  that  the  number  of  animals 
killed  in  London  is  about  the  tenth  part  of  the  whole 
number  killed  in  Great  Britain  :  this  number  in  1800  was 
120,000— in  1835  it  was  165,000. 

The  farmers  now  sell  their  cattle  to  the  butcher  from 
eighteen  months  to  two  years  and  a  half  or  three  years  old. 
The  same  number  of  animals  now  produce  much  more  meat 
than  formerly,  because  they  are  killed  niucli  younger. 

Poultry  and  pigs  are  not  of  the  same  importance  in 
Great  Britain  as  upon  the  Continent. 
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REMARKS. 

The  further  these  inquiries  proceed,  the  more 
will  the  reader  be  convinced  of  the  difficulties  and 
complications  which  this  new  system  of  agriculture 
presents.  Art  directs  nature,  and  develops  its  re- 
sources ;  on  the  continent,  nature  still  acts  almost 
singly. 

In  its  infancy,  agriculture  possessed  the  ox  alone 
for  the  purposes  of  labour  ;  but  the  horse  was 
soon  preferred,  because,  independent  of  his  speed 
and  strength,  he  is  as  useful  as  the  ox  for  hus- 
bandr>',  and  more  handy  for  carting.  The  former, 
however,  only  occupies  certain  seasons  of  the  year, 
whereas  the  latter  is  every-day  work. 

From  the  time  that  the  ox  was  reared  for  the 
purpose  of  food  alone,  those  breeds  only  have  been 
esteemed  which  grow  and  fatten  the  quickest.  A 
new  science  was  necessary,  for  the  natural  breeds 
did  not  answer  these  demands  ;  and  fresh  capital 
was  requisite,  to  substitute,  for  the  eight  or  nine 
millions  of  oxen  which  Great  Britain  possessed,  an 
equal  number  of  the  improved  breeds. 

An  agriculturist  who  farms  less  than  fifty  acres 
of  land,  either  as  proprietor  or  tenant,  has  not 
the  means  of  acquiring  this  science  ;  and  even 
should  he  attain  it,  he  will  want  capital.    The  pro- 
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prietor  of  more  than  1000  acres,  or  rather  the 
whole  body  of  such  proprietors,  are  alone  enabled 
to  advance  this  science,  and  work  it  out  in  prac- 
tice, b)'  making  at  their  risk  and  cost  all  the  neces- 
sary experiments  upon  the  cultivation  of  land  and 
the  rearing  of  animals. 

Thus  every  landed  proprietor  will  use  all  his 
efforts  to  make  iiis  estate  as  valuable  in  all  respects 
as  that  of  his  colleagues,  for  to  the  estate  are  at- 
tached rank  and  hereditary  power,  and  consequently 
his  vanity  and  glory. 

Great  Britain  alone,  then,  has  discovered  within 
the  last  fifty  years  new  breeds,    and  substituted 
them  for  the  primitive  ones,   because  that  is  the 
only  country  possessing  such  a  body    of  landed 
proprietors.    Other  European  states  remain  behind 
in  this  respect,  and  even  become  tributary  to  her, 
while,  on  the  contrary,  they  have  been  for  the  last 
twenty- five  years  exempt  from  the  tribute  which 
they  paid  for  the  products  of  her  manufactures  ; 
for  both  Germany  and  France  have  manufactures 
of  cotton  and  iron  equal  to  those  of  England,  and 
excel  the  latter  in  those  of  silk,  linen  and  wool. 
Wlnat  occasions  this  difference  ?     The  reason  is, 
that   on   the   continent  manufactures  are  in  the 
hands  of  a  class  of  society  ranking  among  the  first 
in  point  of  science  and  capital,  and  that  agricul- 
ture is  not  ill  the  hands  of  such  a  class. 

VOL..  II.  P 
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Tex  jrn?  nf  ùie  F.T.rnA  laeacm  fir  hones  ha»  anpnatai 
ir  läe  Att-^Ikt  -viââ  eues  cf  leaiiag  iliem  m  ■  faig^ 
âTrvrkiùs  '^''-^■^*  B2id  of  makiiir  hk  of  them  in  m  ooan- 


zrr  ossarse  :c  Kerr*  y-»»«- 

7^  ':«k::t  ce  âe  rj»g^^«*«  breeds  is  so  wdk  knoim  in 
£::r:«pe.  ihc  ùke  rxporasiac  of  hones  is  test  great.  The 
Kag'>h  ib^z.sejres  erpon  icut  to  the  fattv-two  cotonies 
-rhic^  tber  patEessi.  srtd  to  the  East  Indies  for  the  use  of 
their  tsz^r. 


TBE  KACE-HOBSB.  OK  THOROUGB-BBEO  BOBSX. 

Lords  GrMTecor  sijd  EgmnoDi  hav«,  from  £rther  to  son, 
ftvmed  thi«  breed  ôozi  foreign  blood,  with  veiy  few  excep- 
tions. A  book..  I'X'ked  upon  a«  classical,  traces  their  gene- 
alogv  from  Arabian.  Barbanr  and  Turkish  horses.  Hiese 
diâTerent  breeds.  cros$«d,  hare  produced  the  race-horse, 
which  for  sidftness  far  exceb  those  from  which  it  haa 
sprung.  This  animal  attained  its  (»esent  state  of  perfec- 
tion nearly  a  century  ago,,  since  which  its  good  qualities 
hare  only  been  maintained. 

The  most  extraordinair  animal  which  has  appeared  ia 
Eclipse,  bom  in  1764.  He  was  a  grandson  of  Darley, 
an  Arabian,  which  died  in  1733  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
nine,  and  which  has  been  only  surpassed  by  Eclipse. 
This  horse  ran  for  the  first  time  in  1769,  and  during 
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eighteen  months  he  beat  all  other  racers.  At  the  end  of 
that  time  no  horses  were  to  be  faund  to  run  against  him, 
and  in  October  1770  he  won  the  Newmarket  prize  by  walk- 
ing over  the  course.  He  was  then  sold  for  20,000/.  to  a 
company,  who  kept  him  as  a  stallion.  He  was  the  father  of 
334  race-horses,  which  won  upwards  of  160,000/.  for  their 
owners.     He  died  in  1789,  when  twenty-five  years  old. 

One  of  hia  descendants,  King  Herod,  was  even  more 
prolific,  for  he  was  the  sire  of  497  horses,  who  won  up- 
wards of  200,000/.  in  prizes  at  races. 


THE  HU.VTER. 

The  Hunter,  which  is  the  second  quality  of  horse  in  En- 
gknd,  is  bred  from  half-blood  marcs  and  thorough-bred 
sires  ;  he  should  have  from  three-fourths  to  seven-eighths 
pure  blood.  He  is  taller  than  the  race-horse,  and  has 
improved  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  agriculture  of  the 
country,  possessing  much  more  speed  than  he  did  for- 
merly, and  beats  all  that  was  then  known. 

He  is  stouter  than  the  race-horse.  His  work  is  of  so  fa- 
tiguing a  nature,  and  he  has  so  much  ground  to  go  over, 
that  should  he  have  the  slightest  defect,  he  is  employed 
for  other  purposes.  He  should  not  be  hunted  more  than 
thirty  days  during  the  season,  of  four  or  five  months  : 
he  is  however  sometimes  hunted  three  times  a  week,  and 
the  Duke  of  Richmond  has  hunted  a  horse  seventy-five 
days  during  the  season. 

Those  who  breed  this  description  of  horse  are  in  the 
habit  of  attaching  great  mystery  to  it,  Like  those  who 
breed  the  race-horse.  A  great  deal  of  good  raw  food  is 
given  to  them,  and,  in  order  to  remove  all  superfluous 
flesh  and  fat,  and  to  give  them  good  wind  without  dinii- 
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r^v^r  üksr  rtestüu  die  qnsnâsr  of  cxoriae  and  mefr 
tfiit  i»  LucDemea  sBih*.  NtrirâidaB,  aoBie  hones,  «idi- 
yji  üi»  sLTt.  bsre  (JTiKH  rwnl  all  oidien,  and  gudured  tot 
veC  :iik£  fond  tiii  wacàier. 

lyzniiz  fix  z^iccnltf  c^ihe  Tar,  üii»  hotse  is  made  w 
of  j:t  "üit  Sbôdje.  ce  ü  txDued  out  to  gme.  If  he  béas 
The  Kirrlaç  squads  of  ibe  Chane,  nodnnr  can  restxam  lÛBj 
Farh  if  TTit  pùea5:srt  he  takes  m  the  faiTMiit  :  he  is  foO 
cc  rre  iri£  c?iurare. 

T^itT»  cr»  ii-w  «znnutsnfxs  «ho  do  not  indulge  in 

Ir:*c.  ir^ter«  are  not  equal  to  the  FngïiA  as  regards 
q-.ul:TT.  b-^  they  Laxe  do  nrals  in  leB]ûng:  they  leap 
prEciscJT  Hke  deer. 

TEE  CaKBIAGK-BOKSB. 

This  breed  Lu  ir:{K\n-«i  more  in  appeaianw  and  qnalitT 
than  al!  the  oihir  breeds  durlnz  the  last  fiftr  Tean.    It  is 

i^  m     m 

«upposed  ih£:  :Li5  b:«rse  is  three  times  &ster  than  he  was, 
and  ziuch  <:r:<::rer.  Tbe  best  are  bred  in  TwlEshire  and 
Durhas:  :  the j  spr^  cvra  hunters.  Their  appearance  is 
verr  noble  :  b'j:  s?  much  attendon  has  been  paid  to  in- 
creasing their  «peed,  that  they  have  been  rendered  less 
generally  useril.  So=:e  persons  prefer  many  continental 
breeds  of  carriz^e-horses. 

THE  SADOLE-HOBSE. 

This  description  of  horse  is  used  by  citiziaas  for  riding 
or  travelling,  and  by  tanners  for  inspecting'  their  &rms  and 
going  to  fairs.  He  is  consequently  inferior  in  breed  to  the 
hunter.  He  does  not  require  the  same  care,  and  can 
endure  double  the  labour.    He  is  civen  but  little  rest.    He 


should  be  partly  thorough -bred,  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  country  and  the  work  whicli  he  is  required  to  do. 

He  should  not  be  made  to  travel  more  than  eight  miles 
an  hour,  and  ia  a  long  journey  not  more  than  six.  He  U 
as  useful  during  night  as  day,  and  is  able  to  find  the  road 
when  the  horseman  has  lost  it  :  of  all  breeds,  he  is  the 
best  companion  to  man. 

THE  WAGGON-HORSB. 

This  horse  is  but  little  used  in  England,  for  as  the  coun- 
try is  so  much  intersected  by  canals,  there  are  compara- 
tively few  waggons. 

He  is  bred  from  Norman  stallions  and  Suffolk  mares. 
At  the  mere  sign  of  the  whip  he  rushes  forward,  and 
would  die  sooner  than  yield.  As  the  breed  is  daily  in  ksa 
demand,  it  has  been  less  taken  care  of,  and  is  not  what  it 
was  formerly. 

There  is  another  breed  of  black  horses,  of  an  enormous 
size.  They  cannot  travel  faster  than  two  miles  and  a 
quarter  per  hour.  They  are  used  in  London  for  carting 
beer  and  coalâ.  It  is,  however,  more  the  vanity  of  the 
brewers  and  coal-merchants  which  has  led  to  their  adop- 
tion than  their  usefulness,  for  they  cannot  go  through 
hard  and  long-continued  work,  and  they  consume  a  pro- 
digious quantity  of  hay  and  oats.  They  have  been  ktely 
crossed  with  a  Flemish  breed  with  success. 


TUB  CAVALRY  HORSE. 

These  are  the  black  horses  of  which  we  have  just 
spoken,  that  were  formerly  crossed  with  race-horses  to 
obtain  black  horses  for  the  cavalry.  But  there  has  been 
a  great  change  of  late  in  the  cavalry  :  activity  and  light- 
ness is  preferred  to  strength  tmd  size.     These  qualities 
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2.  Other  saddle  or  draught  horses. — (Number  in  1830.) 
1,934  horses  for  hire, 
929  thorough-bred, 
23,380  horses  under  thirteen  hands. 
1,518  kept  by  bailiffs  and  stewards. 
3,414  kept  by  butchers. 
1,106  kept  by  butchers  having  two. 
32,281  saddle-horses,  &c. 

3,  Horses  employed  for  cartSj  waggons^  ifc. 
120,396  horses  employed  for  carts,  waggons,  and  hack- 
ney-coaches, 

4.  Horses  employed  for  agriculture^  posting ^  i^c.j  paying 

no  direct  Ju^y.— (This  refers  to  the  year  1828.) 
516,277  horses  employed  for  agriculture  alone. 
11,534  horses  occasionally  hired  for  agriculture. 
7,311  mares,  exclusively  for  breeding. 
26,188  farm-horses,  occasionally  employed  as  carriage- 
horses. 
43,983  horses  of  farms,  the  rent  of  which  is  under  200^.  per 
annum,  and  sometimes  used  for  the  saddle. 
152  horses  ridden  by  waggoners, 
5,083  horses  employed  for  carting  wood,  coal,  àc.,  va- 
lued under  4/. 
31,499  horses  not  yet  broken  in. 
17,110  post-horses. 
16,712  coach-horses. 

9,905  horses  on  sale  belonging  to  horse-dealers. 
7,302  horses  belonging  to  poor  persons. 
145  horses  belonging  to  rectors,  curates,  &c.,  whose 
livings  are  under  100/.  per  annum. 
20,253  horses  belonging  to  militia  and  yeomanry. 
713,454 


»BCAPrrCLATIOX. 

K.—lrtij?'^  paosore  hones  £or  the  aaddk  or  banwH. 

Izc.— S2.J^I  ochs  bones  fcr  aiddle  or  diaagfat. 

iri. — l^j^^  evt-uocses  àc 

4:h. — '1 3.454  bcnef  CBBpbred  in  apïmltinre,  posting && 

Ij:âlj?*:<7  bcnes..  not  im  >u>liiig  esrifay  hones  and 

ccös» 

T^  ^^«  izki  the  as  are  icaree  in  Great  Biitûn. 


REMARKS. 

Tbl«  ÀziTLil  ccxistimtes  two  daases  : — one  is  of 
prj:iir%  impcrtan«.  beins  employed  in  agricnltnre 
4zd  trijisport  :  the  other  is  a  laxury,  which  cx>uld 
Sî  i:5y^z.5cc  "sr::h-  The  increase  in  the  number  <rf 
:hï  li:u*:  cliss  is  ihensiore  a  criterion  for  judging 
«■■:"  :r.t  •.•:lj:ï.î?c  w-r  -sreith  in  the  country. 

But  is  tic  :axcs  have  been  successively  dimi- 
rus'r.ivi.  ü-.i  d-il".y  rerüitted  upon  certain  descrip- 
tior.*  c:  r.or*c>.  we  do  r.o:  liud  any  returns  in  the 
ortc-.i.  icvMu:sr.:s  of  the  pc«sitive  increase  of  their 
:;u:v.r<r.  ini  vkc  hive  only  been  able  to  give  tables 
ïvÙTr.i'.î:  to  .*  dis:Ar-t  period.  The  only  means 
^\hich  wc  hjLvc  oi"  rorminc  a  judgement  upon  this 
jv:î\t.  is  to  sT^ve  a  table  ot  the  number  of  carriages 
which  have  always  paid  tax  :  observing,  at  the 
$4iue  time,  thai  carria«?es.  besides  those  for  hire, 


which  cost  less  than  2U,,  pay  no  tax,  nor  do  cars 
or  other  carts,  hung  or  not,  and  these  consequently 
are  not  included  in  the  following  returns. 


Oßcial  statement  of  the  number  of  Carriages  on  springs 
paying  duty  in  Great  Britain  in  1820  and  1835. 

Four-wheeled  Carriage«. 

1820.  1835. 

Carriages  drawn  by  two  horses     .  17»341  26,469 

Carriages  for  hire  ......  344  725 

Post-chaises 5,064  7,014 

Public  coaches  .......  1,654  — 

Carriages  drawn  by  one  horse.     .  —  17,815 

Carriages  drawn  by  a  poney,  mule,  &c.  142  1,064 

Ordinary  carriages      .....  —  45? 

Total     .     24,545       53,544 

Two-wheeled  Carriages. 

Cabriolets  drawn  by  one  horse      .  39,221  45,875 

Carriages  drawn  by  two  horses     .  700  153 

Carriages  for  hire  ......  —  3,605 

Ordinary  carriages —  1,059 

Total     .     29,921       50,692 
Total  of  four-wheeled  carriages       24,545      53,544 

Total  of  carriages     .     .     54,466    104,236 

From  1820  to  1835  the  population  increased  in 
the  proportion  of  100  to  123,  and  it  appears  that 
the  number  of  carnages  used  for  pleasure  was 
doubled.     But  luxury  can  only  increase  when  the 
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wants  of  life  are  perfectly  satisfied.  There  are 
undoubtedly  great  inequalities  among  families  as 
among  countries. 

The  Parliamentary  inquiries  have  already  exhi- 
hibited  the  state  of  Ireland — they  will  soon  show 
the  condition  of  certain  classes  of  the  people  em- 
ployed in  manufactures  ;  and  the  governments  of 
Europe  will  see  with  some  satisfaction  that  nothing 
so  had  exists  among  them.  But  these  latter  classes 
compose  but  a  very  small  fraction  of  the  popula- 
tion of  Great  Britain,  and  in  England,  as  well  as 
in  Ireland,  the  general  attention  is  fixed  upon  the 
evil,  and  seeks  for  a  remedy  ;  the  progress  of  it  is 
already  arrested. 

Is  this  the  case  in  the  other  European  monar- 
chies ?  Not  only  they  do  not  seek  to  remedy  their 
evils,  but  they  are  even  ignorant  of  the  existence 
of  them,  and  do  not  perceive  that  they  are  becom- 
ing weaker  every  year,  whilst  as  a  whole  Great 
Britain  is  yearly  acquiring  gigantic  power.  Let 
these  powers,  then,  studiously  endeavour  to  ascer- 
tain their  actual  condition,  and  with  still  more  care 
even  the  condition  to  which  they  are  tending  ! 
for  society  is  never  stationary — it  either  acquires 
strength  or  loses  it. 
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CHAPTER  XIL 

VEGETABLE  KINGDOM. — PRODUCE  OF  GRAIN. 

Btubel«. 

Bedfordshire. — Mr.  Bennett  estimates  that 
the  produce  of  clay-lands  bearing  wheat  ave- 
rages annually  per  acre      .18 

Of  light  ditto 25 

Buckinghamshire.— Mr.  Brickwell  estimates 
the  average  produce  of  an  acre  of  wheat, 
taking  the  good  and  bad  land  together,  is      .     20  to  24 

Cambridgeshire. — Mr.    Thumoll    estimates 
the  produce  of  his  county  to  be^,  wheat     .     .     25 
Of  barley 36 

Essex. — Mr.  Babbs  estimates  the  produce  of 

wheat  at 24 

Of  barley 36 

Another  witness,  in  the  same  county,  estimates 
the  produce  of  wheat  to  be  much  more  per 
acre  ;  for  on  clay-lands  he  computes  it  to  be     24  to  30 

Glamorganshire. — Mr.  David  calculates  that 
the  produce  of  wheat  per  acre  is      ....     22 
Of  barley 40 

Gloucestershire. — Mr.  Crowther  estimates 
that  the  produce  of  wheat  on  the  worst  de- 
scription of  land  is   21 

And  on  the  best  ditto SO 

Hampshire. — Mr.  Stares  conceives  that  the 
produce  is  at  present  considerably  above  .     .     21 
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:  X3ifrz:zx.— 'Ifr.  Mata»  aSeaittes  the 
i~?ni£«  TTTisnae  x  'vsaoc  per  ao«  in  >»»» 
::»i^rr  ^:» 30t»S! 

^»^^ -ftOtoti 

Tff-rurxafErai. — Mr.  E3b  mmwVu  it  a 
r:i:c  vieac  iarr»sR  vast  W  raps  vpcm  a 
T-iâîT--"x  «aï. S6 

-*^  ^^^ 50  to  31 

I_:^:>:i>*3:sx. — "Mr.  Xjet  scaca  t&tt  ti« 
rur:  Triciiire  :c  'vziSB  p«r  acre  arm 

!u.ni  3»         ^toJO 

A=c  r-:cr  bh£  jcii  abc^v  •-•>•..     äO 

Ir  i^  sizi*  r!:i=i::T  3ilr.Aiz:=KaesdBatea  the 

L-^ntc:  zrxzix  :c  iZ  àcKrîpâaos  at  had  at     SS  to  30 

Sex:  »ei^x. — Sir.  Boeks^ce'»  essâ&aie  îs .     .     âO  to  23 
A~i:  rzzviiç  ^2e  jass  "^ne  jvcs  -    •     •     •     .     ?S 

S>:xxuF7rsixx. — Mr.  Hjacock  safies  that 
li-i  it'irbr:  ir^:,i'  ^:«h»e  ps  ao«  m  his 

.-:c:iT7  i.its  z^:e.  vLxec. 35 

»•.-a:-»   ùt;  •irtûà  ire  <=cù>wc  vita  loAv 

57yr.-:..x. — Mr.  C.vç^sr.    u.'r~ir  îàe  Aroage 
yr.xi---^  -•£  '^  .-vcz-Tj  r'.x  uz.  yean,  aàmates 

-.:  i: 26 

Arc  rVc  "rurirfT 25 

5v  »iLS-c. — Mr.  S-.t,"r«<of  ätoätt«*  la  xren^ 
>*ir»«c  :-  Sf 2S 

Sv**r\.— Mr.  FI'-tt-it.   esJZTJ.-:«  Äe  arcr^e 
j'r.xTJor  jxr  jfc.Tf  .•■-  »r-xô  li=.'i  i:    ....     33 

Aux*.  ,"-  »-liv-jtrô 20 

Tbc  Siftae  Ixsd  r^fÂàec  ia  InSj 30 
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Buiheb, 

Mr.  Goodman  calculates  the  average  to  be    .     33 
Mr.  Hulland 28 

Yorkshire. — Mr.  Howard 20 

Ayrshire. — Mr.  Brown  states  that  the  best 
land  is  alone  cropped  with  wheat,  and  that 
the  average  produce  per  acre  is 29 

Haddingtonshire. — Mr.  H  ope  states  that  the 
average  produce  of  land  under  wheat  is  per 

acre , 29 

And  for  barley 38  to  40 

In  the  same  county  Mr.  Brodie  estimates  it  at     29 
And  for  barley 45 

Dum  PRIES-SHIRE. — Mr.  Church  states  that  the 
average  produce  of  land  under  wheat  is  per 
acre 30 

Mr.  EUman  calculates  that  every  acre  in  England  yields— 

Under  wheat 24  bushels 

„      barley 33       „ 

yt      oats .     40       „ 

He  states  that,  owing  to  the  advantages  of  new  machines, 
seed  is  sown  much  less  thickly  than  formerly,  and  that 
on  the  average  the  quantity  of  wheat  sown  per  acre  b  not 
more  than  two  bushels.  He  travels  constantly  in  En- 
gland, and  he  calculates  that  6,000,000  acres  are  annually 
under  wheat;  that  each  acre  that  formerly  yielded  only 
twenty  bushels  now  yields  twenty-four,  which  will  make  the 
produce  of  wheat  in  England  alone  144,000,000  bushels. 

Mr.  James  Scott,  who  has  been  a  corn-factor  at  Liver- 
pool for  the  last  forty  years,  states  that  Liverpool  has  im- 
ported during  the  last  three  years  a  much  smaller  quantity 
of  wheat  and  barley  than  formerly,  because  England  pro- 
duces much  more  ;  that  formerly  the  wheat  imported  from 
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Mr.  Sandere,  corn-factor  in  Liverpool,  states  that  the 
opinion  geoerally  entertained  of  the  average  produce  of 
wheat  per  acre  being  twenty  bushels  ia  quite  erroneous. 
The  produce  is  from  thirty  to  thirty-three  bushels;  and 
as  he  travels  constantly  for  information,  he  apprehends 
that  he  has  better  opportunities  of  acquiring  it  on  this 
point  than  the  farmers.  He  has  also  acted,  together  with 
Mr.  Hodgson,  as  a  Commissioner  appointed  by  Government 
to  inquire  into  this  question,  and  without  taking  into  ac- 
count the  grain  of  inferior  quality,  they  found  the  average 
produce  to  be  thirty -two  bushels. 

He  was  asked,  how  the  Commissioner»  were  enabled  to 
ascertain  that  the  average  crop  was  thirty-two  bushels. 
He  replied,  that  a  machine  was  used  capable  of  em- 
bracing a  certain  space  ;  that  the  com  was  cut,  threshed, 
weighed  and  measured,  the  stalks  and  grmn  counted  and 
weighed,  and  this  operation  was  repeated  many  hundred 
times  over  a  great  extent  of  country,  and  that  by  these 
means  indisputable  results  were  arrived  at,  which  enabled 
them  to  judge  of  the  quantity  of  the  crops. 

Tlie  Commissioners  approved  so  highly  of  this  plan,  that 
they  continue  to  repeat  it  yearly  on  their  own  account,  in 
every  coimty,  by  means  of  agents,  who  calculate  the  quan- 
tity of  land  under  wheat,  and  transmit  them  an  account 
thereof,  as  well  as  t!ie  produce  of  the  crops.  They  can 
thus  speculate  in  wheat  with  considerable  prospect  of 
success.  By  this  means  they  foresaw  the  increase  in  the 
price  of  wheat  in  1835,  because  the  quantity  of  land  under 
wheat  was  1 1  per  cent,  less  than  the  preceding  year.  The 
witness  was  also  able  to  state,  as  a  result  of  all  his  in- 
quiries, that  the  average  quantity  of  seed  per  acre  is  under 
one  bushel  and  a  quarter,  whatever  farmers  may  have  said 
on  this  subject. 
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As  tc  làe  q-juiüt«  of  vheat  growu  in  1Sngl«»v^j^  he  Ji 
r-TSâfc:  i2JS  a  prodigioiis  increaae  has  taken  place  within 
'jx  ikn  uz.  jran.  The  quali^  has  improved,  it  «dg^ 
zD:r£.  1^  peU»  more  âour.  He  is  particularly  well  ie> 
cj^oi:^  VC  wrh  DkEzbrslûre,  Xottinghamshire,  and  Leicesto* 
&£.rf .  x=c  be  sales,  that  in  an  area  of  ten  miles  by  four 
r.'czô  BoAcc  ten  nmes  more  vheat  is  now  grown  tli» 
«-K  Tsçwd  rvaiiT  reazs  ago,  and  this  np<m  lands  whidi 
wTfr;;  ra^rsried  a»  iacapabie  of  {noducing  anything;  tint 
vr  iH  r»r»  v-c'iàe  kingdom  wheat  is  so  abnndant  anddieqi 
:*^:  ill  i<»crtp6ccis  ot  fire  stock  are  &d  upon  it,  became 
vbm:  Lis-  >Kn  subsdtmed  for  oats. 

Tb<  wr:=kKs.  mi;h  manr  othen,  conoeires  that  the  &>- 
r=K7»  biT?  jr.ren  :o«  modnate  an  estimate  of  the  amountcf 
ùkf^r  rcATJOf.  c-.Ys  the  fear  of  their  landlords  availiiig 
:bf =:j«;^iv»  c«  tbeô-  statements  to  raise  their  rents. 


REMARKS. 

Tr-i-  :".u:s  c>:ùV'.:>hed  by  so  many  vritnesses  in  this 
ohAjUr  ..rv  >u:  oonsequences  of  those  developed 
\;-.  : V.c  :V.rtx*  privi-ün^  chapters.  To  recapitulate  : 
ïhc  lr\x\;:r.i:  o:"  ».\tiue  I'ertilizes  the  land,  the  culti- 
\.^tion  oi"  the  vciittable  kingdom  makes  this  fer- 
u\n\  avuiUibie.  li*.  then,  we  see  that  the  number 
ot"  cAtt'o  h,is  increased  and  their  quality  has  im- 
j>t\nx\i.  A\e  may  a^nclude  that  the  land  has  acquired 
iiivatcr  iVniiity.  and  has  produced  a  lai^er  quantity 
and  a  Witor  description  of  wheat. 
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The  art  of  agriculture  consists,  then,  in  cultiva- 
ting grain,  vegetables  and  fruits  only  in  proportion 
to  the  quality  and  number  of  the  cattle  which  have 
been  bred,  or  are  being  bred.  Large  landowners 
are  alone  able  to  establish  this  proportion. 

The  Agricultural  Society  of  Paris,  in  a  report 
which  it  made  some  time  ago,  expresses  much 
astonishment  that  vvheat  in  France,  which  formerly 
yielded  in  the  proportion  of  ten  to  one,  at  present 
only  jaelds  in  the  proportion  of  four.  But  who- 
ever analyses  the  science  of  agriculture  will  be 
astonished  that  men  so  clever  should  not  fore- 
see such  a  result.  For  the  clergy  and  the  nobility, 
great  landed  proprietors  rearing  cattle,  might  know 
what  the  soil  can  yield  in  the  vegetable  kingdom, 
without  its  ceasing  to  yield  the  proportion  of  ten 
to  one.  But  when  the  land  was  divided  among 
a  great  number  of  peasants,  without  either  skill, 
capital,  or  sufficient  ground  requisite  to  breed  cattle, 
these  new  proprietors  only  cultivated  what  it  was 
in  their  power  to  cultivate  ;  they  could  not  form 
any  estimate  regarding  fertility,  and  the  wheat 
ceased  to  produce  more  than  four  to  one. 

According  to  the  evidence  of  Messrs.  Sanders  and 
Hodgson,  official  and  impartial  witnesses,  founded 
upon  repeated  expérimenta  made  during  many 
years,  the  average  produce  of  wheat  in  Great  Bri- 
tain is  sixteen  times  the  quantity  sown,  and  this  in 
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a  ccTzntrv  ^^e  decrees  more  north  than  the  centre 
CÎ  Friice.  Thcte  the  areraze  prodoce  is.  as  we  haw 

•tÂi&i.  b-it  :oT:r  rhres  the  qnantxty  sovn.  Ii've 
calcdate  tbe  pro&t  to  the  fanacxs  in  the  two  coon- 
trles.  we  sh^  ûzd  that  in  Gfeat  Britain  it  is  six- 
teen bcsheU  for  every  boshel  sofwn,  wiiile  in  France 
it  is  ci-y  oce  ba=hel.  In  tact,  for  each  bushel  of 
wbeat  that  is  sown,  it  i?  necessary  to  add  to  its  Tahie 
the  value  of  two  bnsbelä  tor  &nn-rent,  taxes,  and  the 
vanoi:«  exp-enditnre  which  its  cultiration  requires. 
Tarée  bushels  most  therefore  be  dedacted  £rom  six- 
teen bushels  produced  in  Great  Britain  and  firan 
four  busLeis  ia  France. 

We  cannot  hold  oat  to  those  inhabitants  of  the 
continent  of  Europe  who  love  their  oonntrv  the  coo- 
solation  that  Great  Britain  has  attained  its  maxi- 
mum of  wealth,  for  Providence  places  do  limits  to 
her  sifts  to  roan,  when  he  is  willing  to  submit  to 
the  conditions  which  ^he  has  imposed  for  their 
attainment.  These  conditions,  in  order  that  the 
land  may  yield  more  and  more,  are,  that  the  strict- 
est hierarchy  and  the  most  absolute  subordination 
shall  exist  among  the  agricultural  classes  ;  and  with 
the  discipline  which  has  been  established  with  pro- 
pert}-  as  well  as  the  cultivation  of  land,  we  venture 
to  assert  that  the  English  monarchy  may  yet  qua- 
druple, and  even  increase  tenfold,  that  wealth  which 
already  threatens  the  liberty  of  Europe. 
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IM.POKTATION  OP  WHEAT. 

In  consequence  of  the  evidence  of  several  farmers,  stating 
that  the  importation  of  wheat  had  injured  agriculture,  the 
Committee  were  desirous  of  knowing  the  amount  of  the 
importation. 

Mr.  Sanders  says,  that  durmg  late  years,  speculators 
who  have  attempted  to  raise  or  diminish  the  price  of 
wheat  have  been  ridiculed,  for  the  crops  have  been  so 
abundant  that  this  article  cannot  be  controlled.  The  im- 
ports and  expoi'ts  are  even  of  slight  importance  in  varying 
the  prices.  From  1800  to  1809  the  importation  of  foreign 
wheat,  deducting  that  from  Ireland  and  the  exjiortation, 
was  only  2,510,OOf)  bushels,  and  since  that  period  it  has 
diminished,  although  the  population  of  Great  Britain  has 
considerably  increased.  The  years  1828 — 1831,  when  the 
crops  were  very  bad,  must  however  be  excepted.  Besides, 
every  county  should  have  a  considerable  trade  iii  com  to 
enable  it  to  change  its  seeds. 

Mr.  Hodgson,  corn-factor,  states,  that  when  the  crops 
fail,  a  resource  is  always  at  hand  by  importing  from  the 
Baltic,  but  that  what  is  imported  is  Uttle  compared 
to  the  annual  consumption  ;  in  France  it  is  scarce  aud 
dear. 

Mr.  Stury,  corn-factor,  adds,  that  Spain  exports  wheat 
of  the  first  quality,  but  that  the  mountains  over  which  it 
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haa  to  be  brought,  in  order  to  ship  it,  render  it  very  am; 
and  that  the  Baltic  alone  can  (umish  certain  quantitio, 
which  however  is  closed  six  months  of  the  jear. 

Mr.  Jacob  states,  that  all  the  wheat  imported  into  En* 
gland  comes  from  the  north  of  Europe,  and  the  greater 
quantity  by  the  Vistiila  ;  that  in  these  countries  the  same 
quantity  of  wheat  is  not  now  cultivated  as  fonneriy,  as  the 
population  live  on  rye,  and  the  wealthy^  classes  alone  con- 
sume wheat. 

Mr.  Ellman  states,  that  all  the  farmers  would  be  mined 
if  the  law  relative  to  the  importation  of  foreign  com  wti 
repealed,  and  that  he  was  the  individual  who  proposed  to 
the  ministers  the  law  which  established  a  duty  on  import! 
greater  as  the  wheat  is  cheaper  in  the  country. 

The  farmers,  in  general,  say  that  they  are  very  uneasy 
when  they  see  the  laws  relating  to  the  importation  of 
com  meddled  with. 

Mr.  Sanders  would  like  to  see  the  law  modified  in  such 
a  manner,  that  those  exporting  wheat  when  the  prices  are 
low  might  thus  acquire  the  right  of  importing  the  same 
quantity  when  the  prices  are  high.  He  says,  that  enor- 
mous quantities  would  be  exported  in  the  first  case,  and 
that  individually  he  should  be  indifferent  to  losing  five 
or  ten  per  cent.,  because  he  should  hope  that  the  right 
which  he  should  acquire  of  importing  when  the  prices 
were  high  would  more  than  compensate  him  for  his  loss. 
He  maintains  that  this  measure  would  prevent  a  too  low 
price  on  the  one  hand,  and  a  too  high  price  on  the  other  ; 
that  the  existing  law  prevents  the  prices  rising  too  high, 
but  does  not  prevent  their  falling  too  low. 

Mr.  Sturge,  with  other  witnesses,  would  wish  to  see  the 
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corn-trade  free.  He  believes  that  the  imports  from  all 
parts  of  the  world  into  England  on  the  average  would  not 
exceed  2,659,500  bushels,  and  that  the  exports  would  per- 
haps exceed  this,  because  the  nations  who  might  want 
wheat  would  know  that  there  was  a  pcrmsuient  depot  in 
England,  and  that  2,659,500  bushels  would  after  all  form 
but  the  thirtieth  or  fortieüi  part  of  the  produce  of  that 
country. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Committee  replied  to  those  wit- 
nesses who  were  desirous  of  a  free  trade,  by  asking  them  if 
they  were  aware  of  the  measures  taken  by  the  Emperor  of 
Russia  and  the  King  of  Prussia  when  England  was  in 
want  of  wheat,  as  in  1800,  1801,  1817,  1818,  1825,  1829 
and  1830  ;  and  on  their  answering  in  the  negative,  an 
extract  from  the  King  of  Prussia's  orders  was  read  to 
them,  in  which  he  declares  that  he  will  take  off  the  new 
duty  which  he  imposed  upon  the  export  of  corn  when  the 
large  quantity  which  the  English  bought  in  Prussia  was 
shipped  and  the  duty  paid  ;  that  as  the  English  only  bought 
the  best  corn,  he  was  more  inclined  to  increase  this  duty 
than  to  diminish  it,  and  that  he  would  lower  it  when  the 
price  of  com  was  lowered  in  England. 

The  Chairman  remarked,  that,  for  the  profits  that 
should  accrue  to  the  merchants  of  Liverpool,  the  vital 
principle  of  England  cannot  be  abandoned,  which  consists 
in  being  independent  of  Europe  for  food,  and  that  it  would 
be  very  dangerous  to  throw  the  English  farmers  into  spe- 
culations which  cause  the  price  of  com  to  vary.  That, 
besides,  English  speculators  do  not  speculate  in  the  com 
of  the  country  while  they  are  exposed  to  unforeseen  im- 
portations ;  that  in  1831,  the  old  speculators,  who  by  their 
capital  sustained  the  farmers  by  buying  their  produce,  lost 
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3.<XO.U00/.,  and  ûnce  that  period  the  fanners  hare  bets 
onlv  able  to  tell  in  proportion  to  the  consumption  ;  th«l 
having  all  occasion  to  sell  together,  the  prices  fell  to  a  nte 
minou«  for  the  producer.  The  table  of  imports  justifies 
the  apprehensions  of  the  fiumers  and  speculators  lest  tlie 
corn-laws  should  be  interfered  with,  since  from  one  yen 
to  another  there  is  an  excess  or  diminution  of  some  mil- 
lious  Ol  bushels  in  the  imports  ;  and,  if  it  is  of  little  moment 
tor  the  total  supply,  it  is  a  great  deal  in  imagination,  be- 
cMustf  the  whea:  imported  is  all  from  the  same  place. 

TaMt  of  the  total  quantiijß  of  wheat  and  wheaUfiow  u- 
^'.'■îtd  from  and  imported  into  Great  Britain  from  all 
f-art*  of  the  trorU,  inebuüng  Ireland. 


Vf»--.- 


laporu. 


Ezcoi  or  Impoitt.        EsceMofEkpoiti. 


1 74 1 
\Tii 
\7iS 

l.'ll 

in-; 
i::r 

i::-' 

1,-04 

ir.ij 
1  ;.>*! 

1757 

i7:.s 

17.V.I 


5.4« 

I 
3 


;{ 


Qiuitm. 


Quaitcrs. 
48.9» 
37,877 
295.697 
375.976 
334^72 
335;»4 
131,l4t5 
S7«»,491 
545;234 
630,623 
950,203 
6624«5-4 


Total 


141.136  f;.lG3.lVI3 

Deduct 141,136 


K\ic>»  vi  ov]>ortf  ilurine  twenty  year*. 
;Aiuiiùl  avera^j  .... 


Â2.697 
1,134 


430.117 
300,754 

S«il 

356.580 
237,466 

3 

102,747 

UUtrta 

13it.Ol7 
11.119 

â<>.'C<3 

1«J    ■ 

227,479 
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Yeu-i.  împorti.         Exocm  of  ImpQrti.        EzecM  of  Export*, 


1760 
1761 
1765 
1763 
1764 
1765 
1766 
1767 
1768 
1769 


Quarten. 
3 

56 

7» 

1 

104^47 

11,030 

497,JMI5 

3i9,!2(>8 

4-378 


Quarten, 


498,834 
341,835 


Quarte  ri. 

393  fin 
441.956 
295,Ai9 
439,466 
396,856 
62,579 
153,919 


45,514 


ToUl 834,669  34219,230 

Deduct  834,669 

ExcetB  of  exports  (deducting  ÏDiports)  from 

l760tol7C9  (siîoaiil ivwiige) 138,456 


1770 

34 

1771 

2^10 

1772 

25,474 

1773 

56,857 

1774 

289,149 

1775 

.Sßd.aäS 

1776 

3<*.578 

1777 

233;i23 

1778 

1(WÎ,.1!I4 

1779 

5,039 

18,515 

49,230 

273.221 

469,951 

Ï45,'637 


75,415 
7,579 


190,086 

34,678 
217,222 


Tot«l 
Deduct 


956,544 
524,978 


524,978 


431.566 
Excès»  of  imports  (exports  deducted)  from 
1770  ta  1779  (aonuol  average) 43,156 


1780 
1781 
1782 
1783 
1784 
1785 
1786 
1787 
1788 
1789 


3,915 

159,8«6 

80,695 

584.183 

216,947 

1 10,863 

51,463 

59,339 

148.710 

112,656 


56,845 

*S82.24Ö 
127.659 


«5.739 


22U,144 
*  64,457 


21,822 

154,003 
61.197 


Toul 782.483 

Deduct   ...  548,!)R1 


548,981 


233,502 
Exe<ett  of  imports  (deducting  ciports)  from 

1780  to  1789  (annual  tverAge)    , 23.350 
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Ynn. 


[uporti. 


k  of  iD^nrti. 


Xxea«  of  Exierts. 


1790 
1791 
I7fti 
1799 
1794 
1795 
1796 
17»7 
1798 
1799 


IJuarun. 

4«g,05fl 
99,417 
4B0,d9S 
a97,90t 
S  13,793 
879,800 
161,767 
â94t,721 
463,185 


Quartal, 
191365 
398.4M 

17i364 

394^4 
Bfi4^Sl 
407>I3 

3M,9â9 
423,H23 


QuBrtaw. 


Total 3,499,937 

Deduct  ...      377,8ei 


3^16,096 
Eic«ii  of  importa  (dcduetlDg  eic|K>Tti)  from 
1790  t<]  1799  (iinniul»eTage) 


277MI 


331^09 


ISOV 
ISOl 

1804 
1805 
1806 
1807 

1808 
1809 


1,364^30 
l,4£4,7Sfi 

(U7,6S3 
373,735 
461,140 
990,834 
310.342 
404,946 
H4t889 
456,987 


1396,35» 
498,359 
f97,l45 
398,067 
849^79 
880,776 
379,833 

"«4,709 


13,11« 


Totjü  ... 

Deduct 


9,761,634 
13,116 


13,116 


5,748,518 

Ei«Ms  of  importa  (deflucting  eitport»)  from 

1800  to  1809  {umual  avenge)     ............  674,851 


1810 

IBll 
1812 
1813 
1814 
1815 
18T6 
1817 
1818 
1819 


1^67,136 

33ß43l 
290,710 
659,000 
870,640 
H81,176 
391,286 
l,l]9.51î 
l,ß  19,300 
6âC,053 


1,491.341 

338,366 

244,385 

R«»rdi  ûestmytd. 

813,614 

225,363 
1,053,943 

1,606,280 
124,858 


None. 


Total 5,913,431 

Excess  of  imjjorti  (no  erports)  from  1810 

tol819(ui]iuiltTerage} 591,343 
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¥esn. 

tmpori«. 

Exet»  of  loiportt. 

ExoeM  ofBzpoTti. 

Qiiurtert. 

Quirtcri. 

Quartet«. 

1880 

988,838 

34,875 

t8Sl 

698.61  â 

9 

1888 

506.117 

2 

18SS 

415.814 

lâ.188 

188i 

439,051 

16,692 

Noue. 

1885 

780,820 

537.007 

1886 

891,739 

316.6:18 

1887 

709,461 

576.707 

1888 

1,393,698 

841,947 

18S9       3,:^ä2354l 

1,364,34« 

Total, 3,689,811 

Exceu  of  imports  (no  exports)  from  1830  to                          | 

1889  (anmial  UTerage)  

368.981 

1830 

8,191,564 

2.232,154* 

1831 

8,861, 47Î 

1,494,356 

1838 

1,24Ö,3S4 

375,789 

None. 

1833 

1,141,776 

83,714 

1834     ' 

955,836 

64,552 

1835 

788,681 

27,527 

Total 4,877,95« 

Excels  of  imports  (do  export»)  from  183 

Oto 

1 835  (inaual  cTeotge)  

....  718,998 

*  More  whoit  wu  taken  out  of  the  stores  this  year  tlian  went  in. 

Summary,  shounnff  the  average  quantity  of  wheat  or  wheat- 
flour  imported  or  exported  by  Great  Britain  each  year. 


QxuMtity  espottcd  each  yew. 


h«m  1740  to  1759 
„     17ROtol769 


301.837  quirten, 
138,446 


Fran  Ireland  ... 

From  other  parts 

of  the  world  •■• 


Quàatàtf  inportad  each  jrwr. 


ftvmWi 
Î0  177». 


Quarten.  Qu«rt«n. 


89.701 


88<593 


nam; 

to  179D. 


1780  rtom 


Quart«! 


1800  Prom  lAIO 
to  laoe.      to  1819 


Quarten 
S8,006 


319,36«  56«,S68 


Quartm. 
150,000 

591.343 


FVomlflM 
to  I8S9, 


Quarten. 
448,088 

3«8,980 


Fhmilftll) 
(o  }êS6. 


Quarter*. 
476,176 


Total.... 


29.701     22,593 


319,366 


664.207 


741343 


«17,008 


1.189,173 
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The  importation  of  bai'ley,  rye,  oats,  Indian  com,  bei 
and  peas,  in  grain  and  flour,  has  been  on  the  yearly  avc 
from  1815  to  1835,  for  the  whole  amount  of  these  articl 
as  follows  : — 

From  foreign  countries    .  .      631,055  quarters. 
From  Ireland 1,392,577         „ 

N.B.  There  is  no  longer  the  means  of  ascertaining  what 
is  exported  from  Great  Britain  to  Ireland,  because  the 
commerce  between  these  two  countries  is  by  the  present 
law  placed  upon  tlie  same  footing  as  the  internal  com- 
merce. Sir  R,  Peel  however  stated,  March  15, 1839,  that 
in  the  nine  preceding  years  the  importation  of  foreign  com 
into  Great  Britain  had  been,  on  a  yearly  average,  750jOOO 
quarters,  and  that  the  quantity  imported  from  Ireland  had 
amounted  in  1838  to  3,474,000  quarters. 


REMARKS. 

The  chief  point  to  notice  in  the  preceding  chap- 
ter is,  that  during  the  thirty  years  which  elapsed 
from  1740  to  1770  the  exports  of  corn  from  Great 
Britain  exceeded  her  imports,  whilst  from  1770 
to  the  present  day  the  reverse  has  been  the  case. 

This  change  is  a  natural  effect  of  the  last  revo- 
lution in  landed  property  which  we  have  pointed 
out.  During  the  first  period,  small  landed  pro- 
prietors were  established  upon  the  common-lands. 


who,  being  destitute  of  capital  or  skill,  had  not 
the  choice  of  rearing  animals,  and  were  obliged  to 
cultivate  grain.  This  class  of  agriculturists  has 
disappeared  :  the  lands  have  been  consolidated, 
and  landed  property  has  been  perpetuated  in  fa- 
mihes.  In  proportion  as  the  landowners  have 
been  assisted  by  the  accession  of  skill  and  capital, 
they  have  cultivated  less  corn.  Thus  we  see  from 
these  Inquiries,  that  the  cultivator  of  a  farm  of  50 
acres  sows  corn  every  four  years  ;  a  farmer  of  100 
acres,  every  six  years  ;  but  a  farmer  of  300  or  600 
acres,  having  greater  knowledge  and  more  com- 
mand of  capital,  sows  his  land  with  corn  only  every 
eight  or  even  ten  years  ;  and  he  considers  this 
crop  to  have  so  much  exhausted  the  soil,  that,  to 
allow  it  to  recover,  he  lays  it  down  in  pasture  for 
three,  four,  or  even  five  years. 

If  the  cultivation  of  corn  is  so  expensive  to  the 
farmer,  its  exportation  is  a  bad  speculation  for  the 
country  ;  for  it  exchanges  provisions  which  have 
exhausted  the  fertiüty  of  the  soil,  for  products 
(such  as  cattle  and  wool)  which  have  added  to  the 
fertility  of  the  rival  country.  The  king  of  Prussia 
has  therefore  wisely  imposed  a  tax  upon  the  ex- 
portation of  corn  proportioned  to  its  price.  For 
supposing  that  Great  Britain  has  a  bad  harvest,  it  is 
in  her  power  to  bring  a  famine  upon  the  northern 
states,  inasmuch  as  she  is  richer  than  they  are. 
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As  for  the  rest,  it  is  with  nations  as  with  indivi- 
duals— their  affairs  cannot  go  badly  long  together. 
The  question  respecting  the  free  trade  in  corn  has 
for  the  last  hundred  years  given  rise,  especially  in 
France,  to  active  controversy  ;  but  this  has  ceased 
by  the  necessity  of  things,   and  the  question  is 
greatly  simplified.     France,  Spain,  and  Italy  have 
no  more  corn  to  export  :    they  could   export   in 
times  when  the  corn  yielded  ten  times  the  quantity 
sown, — when  the  reUgious  orders  and   the  other 
large  landowners  had  natural   stores   to   reserve. 
Every  one  understands  that  two  or  three  good  har- 
vests consecutively  might  require  exportations  ;  but 
at  present,  when  society  has  almost  reached  the 
last  step  of  its  dissolution,  and  when  in  many  parts 
the  miller  and  the  baker  wait  for  the  harvest  until 
they  can  grind  and  bake,  there  is  no  longer  any 
question  about  exportation.     All  the  inhabitants 
of  these  countries  agree  upon  this  point  ;  and  the 
Inquiries  also  show  that,  with  respect  to  the  ex- 
portation of  corn,  there   is  nothing  any  longer  to 
hope  for  or  to  fear  from  France,  Spain,  and  Italy  ; 
and  that  in  France  especially  the  quaUty  has  dege- 
nerated as  much  as  the  quantity  has  diminished. 
It  must  be  remarked,  that  in  France  there  are  not, 
as  in  England,  innumerable  herds  of  cattle,  which, 
in  case  of  famine,  might  afford  sustenance  in  the 
place  of  corn. 


The  Committee  questioned  the  witnesses  as  to  whether 
the  fanners  have  in  reality  cause  to  complain  ;  whether  the 
fall  in  the  price  of  the  different  kinds  of  provisions  has 
injtu"ed  their  credit  to  the  extent  they  say  it  has,  and  what 
are  the  causes  of  this  reduction. 

Mr.  Spooner  replied,  that  he  knows  many  farmers,  and 
that  he  has  seen  their  account-books.  These  books  were 
not  drawn  out  for  this  purpose,  and  he  is  con\nnced  that 
the  farmers  have  for  some  time  been  losing  much  money. 
He  regai-ds  the  measure  adopted  by  the  Government  of 
suppressing  one-pound  bank-notes,  as  the  principal  cause 
of  their  ruin  ;  because  the  Bank  of  England,  in  withdraw- 
ing the  notes  which  it  had  in  circulation,  discounted  the 
notes  of  the  bankers  to  a  much  less  estent.  Some  have 
in  consequence  failed,  and  others  have  reduced  their  dis- 
counts. The  farmers,  no  longer  obtaining  cash  on  their 
bills  of  exchange,  have  been  embarrassed,  and  obliged  to 
sell  at  any  price  in  order  to  obtain  some  means  ;  and  from 
this  cause  prices  fell,  as  soon  as  credit,  or  (wtiich  is  tlie 
same  thing)  the  circulation  was  diminished.  This  fall  in 
prices  commenced  in  1815  ;  the  Bank  had  foreseen  that 
this  measure  would  be  adopted,  and  prepared  itself  for  it. 

The  farmers  were  not  so  suddenly  affected  as  the  manu- 
fiicturcrs  by  this  diminution  of  credit,  but  much  more  se- 
riously ;  for  the  land  requiring  much  time  to  give  a  return 
for  the  capital  laid  out  upon  it,  the  farmers  arc  obliged  to 
borrow  upon  the  ensuing  crop»,  in  order  to  be  able  to  do 
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certain  kinds  of  work  when  the  price  of  labour  is  lowest^ 
viz.  in  winter. 

The  manufacturer,  who  spins  or  weave«  wool  or  cotton, 
may  receive  in  a  month's  time  a  return  for  the  advances  he 
has  made,  and  may  reduce,  if  he  requires,  his  establishment  ; 
whilst  the  farmer  ]ias  always  to  wait  until  after  corn -har- 
vest to  obtain  any  money,  and  this  harvest  comes  only  once 
in  four  years.  His  income  is  thus  much  less  affected  by  a 
bad  harvest  than  by  a  lack  of  credit,  which  obliges  him  to 
sell  at  a  certahx  time  and  price. 

Moreover,  in  1830  and  1831,  the  witness  stated,  that  in 
the  counties  in  his  neighbourhood  the  sheep  had  died  off 
from  epidemics  ;  in  1834  and  1835  the  failure  in  the  turnip- 
crops  preveoted  their  being  fattened.  The  grazing-farmer 
has  need  of  a  much  larger  capital  than  the  corn-farmer, 
and  this  capital  is  ruined  by  the  low  price  of  corn. 

Table  of  the  average  price  of  wheat,  from  1770  to  1837,  o» 
jyuhluhed  in  the  '  London  Gazette.' 


Avenge 

Afwuge 

Av«rngc 

Avfnc» 

V»r». 

ptiiw 

t»r 

Yean, 

price  per 

Yeart. 

price  per 

Yeui. 

IwiMptr 

bu>ha. 

biuhel. 

Inuhcl. 

biialfir 

1. 

rf. 

£  ».    d. 

£    ».  d. 

«.    d. 

I?70 

8 

8 

1788 

0    9     6 

1800 

0  16    3 

1824 

VA     1 

m\ 

1Ü 

(» 

1789 

0  10  10 

1807 

0  15     5 

1825 

14     1 

1772 

10 

8 

1790 

0  113 

18U8 

0  16     8 

1826 

12     0 

1773 

10 

9 

1791 

0     !l  tl 

1809 

0  19  II 

1827 

13     0 

1774 

11 

2 

1792 

0    8  10 

1810 

1     1   10 

1828 

12     9 

1775 

10 

â 

1793 

0  10    2 

1811 

O  19    6 

1829 

14     0 

1776 

8 

1 

1794 

0  10     8! 

1812 

1     5  11 

1830 

13     7 

1777 

» 

7 

1795 

U  la     5 

1813 

1     S    6 

1831 

14     U 

1778 

8 

11 

179rt 

0  ic    2 

1814 

0  là    2 

1832 

12     4 

177» 

7 

1 

17!>7 

0   11      0 

1815 

0  13    .*> 

1833 

11     2 

1780 

7 

6 

17Ö8 

0  lu     8 

1816 

0  IC     1 

1834 

9     9 

17H1 

9 

fi 

1789 

0  14     2 

1817 

0  1»  10 

1835 

8     4 

17«2 

10 

1 

1800 

1     A    4 

I81S 

0  17    8 

18:Mi 

10    3 

17K3 

11 

2 

1801 

1     4     6 

IKIO 

0  15    3 

1837 

11   10 

1784 

10 

4 

18U2 

0  )4     4 

I82<> 

0  13  10 

18.'}8 

1785 

10 

11 

18413 

0  12    0 

1821 

0  11     « 

1839 

17WJ 

ti 

2 

1804 

0  iSf    » 

1822 

0    9    2 

1787 

8 

8 

1«05 

0   18     Ö 

182;{ 

0  10  11 
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This  table  shows  that  the  highest  price  was  1/.  5*.  lid. 
per  bushel  in  1812,  and  tlie  lowest  price  was  in  1776  and 
1835,  when  it  fell  to  8«.  Id.  and  8*.  id. 

Mr.  Boniface  stated,  that  the  wages  of  the  labourers  are 
not  regulated  by  the  price  of  provisions,  and  do  not  riae 
and  fall  with  that  of  corn,  and  that  this  is  one  great  cause 
of  loss  to  the  ftirmers.  The  beat  way  of  proportioning 
wages  to  the  price  of  provisions  would  be  to  pay  in  kind, 
as  is  the  case  in  the  north  of  England^  where  prosperity 
prevails. 

Mr,  Calthrop  regards  the  importation  of  foreign  com 
into  England  as  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  fall  of  prices, 
principally  because  large  importationa  cause  much  specie 
to  leave  the  kingdom.  The  Bank,  which  then  sees  its  cof- 
fers emptied,  puts  much  fewer  notes  in  circulation,  and, 
money  becoming  scarce,  discounts  diminish,  which  causes 
a  fall  in  the  price  of  corn. 

Mr.  Langhorn  remarks,  that  both  the  circumstances 
which  he  proceeds  to  state  are  cause  and  cfl'ect.  When 
the  price  of  provisions  falls,  the  bankers  discount  with  much 
greater  difficulty,  and  when  they  discount  with  difficulty 
the  prices  fall  :  it  is  never  known  which  commences.  I 
am  of  opinion,  he  said,  that  it  is  the  bankers,  because  many 
of  them  are  guided  by  the  Bank  of  England,  and  examine 
every  month  the  balance  of  their  accounts.  As  the  Bank 
restricts  its  issue  of  notes  when  gold  and  silver  go  out  of 
their  coffers  to  be  exported,  the  bankers  do  the  same,  be- 
cause they  see  a  draining  of  the  source  to  which  they  must 
in  the  end  apply  in  case  of  a  scarcity  of  money,  and  they 
seek  to  lessen  their  risks. 

Mr.  Bell  perceives  another  cause  of  the  fluctuation  of 
prices, — namely,  the  greater  or  less  facility  which  those 
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«f»  bcT  hxTV  rii  psrii^  :  n 
ear::  fstcb»  a  bener  price. 

>l7.  Y-JbTjc  vsEizzA  three  casses  ior  the  lov  pnoe  of  can: 
ârr:.  tbe  zreaz  increBse  in  the  number  of  acses  vhicfa  hare 
bem  KTvn  :  çccoodlT.  the  preat  iiMiwatf  of  ^^  prodnoe  of 
ercrr  acre  ;  chinÜT.the  saperiorqualitT  of  the  gram,  whîcl^ 
jieldmg  more  floor  with  die  same  bnl^  is  eqairaknt  to 
an  increase  in  quantztr. 

If  the  cc>::5U3ipt:on  is  ten  and  the  produce  eieven,  said 
Mr.  Jacob,  the  diâerrcce  of  price  b  mach  more  tli««  a 
tenth  :  but  if  the  produce  is  tvclve,  there  is  no  longer  any 
limit  in  the  &11  of  prices,  and  it  is  the  same  in  an  inverae 
way. 

Mr.  James  Scon  thinks  that  the  low  price  of  com  is 
caused  by  the  division  of  many  &rms,  ^«■»•■"iie  the  ^Hnal] 
farmers;  who  have  greatly  multiplied,  are  in  want  of  money 
and  are  obliged  to  sell  imme^ately. 

N[r.  Byron  attributes  this  low  price  to  the  landlords 
having  permitted  the  farmers  to  put  a  greater  extent  of 
fiums  under  com  culture  :  thinking  by  this  means  to  im- 
prove the  condition  of  the  farmer,  they  have  allowed  the 
tillage  of  a  great  quantity  of  pastures,  without  obliging  the 
farmer  to  follow  a  rotation  in  which  the  grass  crops  would 
return  in  due  proportion.  This  system,  after  being  adopted 
for  the  last  ten  years,  begins  to  be  abandoned. 

Mr.  Scott  states  another  cause  for  the  low  price  of  com, 
— ^namely,  that  cultivation  is  so  much  improved  that  it  is 
impossible  to  speculate,  because  a  uniform  calculation 
is  always  made  of  the  same  quantity  of  com  firom  the 
same  number  of  sheaves,  but  that  every  year  the  pro- 
duce exceeds  the  calculation.  A  crop  which  seems  me- 
diocre is  very  good.    The  speculators  have  been  ruined, — 
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speculation  has  taken  a  different  turn^  and  ia  directed  to 
railroads,  banks,  &c. 

This  has  greatly  injured  the  farmers  in  general,  who  were 
formerly  supported  by  the  speculators,  and  the  fanners 
have  now  only  the  landlords  to  support  them. 

Mr.  Sanders  points  out,  as  a  cause  of  the  low  price  of 
wheat,  the  facility  of  transport  by  the  increased  number 
of  canals.  He  declares  that  the  Liverpool  market,  which 
in  general  supphes  food  only  for  the  inhabitants  li^-ing 
within  five  or  six  miles  of  the  town,  supplied  corn,  during 
certain  years,  to  a  distance  of  twenty  miles.  Thus  in 
1825  the  Liverpool  market  furnished  only  8913  quarters 
of  wheat,  and  in  1834  it  furnished  155,135  quarters. 

Many  farmers  regard  the  low  price  as  being  caused  by 
the  importation  from  Ireland  ;  and  Mr.  Sanders  said  that 
i«  that  countn'  the  wages  of  labourers  are  from  3*.  to  4*. 
a  week,  and  in  England  from  10*.  to  12*.  ;  that  the  farmers 
in  Ireland  are  little  better  than  serfs,  and  this  occasions 
their  selling  their  produce  cheaper.  He  declares  that  this 
importation  is  very  trifling  compared  with  the  consump- 
tion of  England,  and  this  he  proves  by  the  following  table  : 

Importation»  of  wheat  and  wheat-flour  from  Ireland  to 
Great  Britain, 


Y«ui, 

Quutcn, 

Yun, 

Quarten. 

Ye*n,  1  Quarter». 

Yetn. 

Quarten. 

1800 

749 

1810 

126,388 

1820 

404,747 

1830 

52!»,717 

I8(M 

150 

1811 

1 J  7.245 

1821 

S69,700  1  18:11 

557,520 

IW« 

108,751 

IKIâ 

158,a52  1 

1822 

4G3,Ü04 

1  1832 

572,586 

imt3 

61,2«; 

1813 

217.151; 

i«2;j 

1WI.(»6« 

1833     844,201 

mti 

70,<)7l 

1811 

2äri,478 

1S24 

35t5,-H>S 

'  1834  1  77il/)ni 

lS(>â 

H4,«S7 

IKIS 

\mM^ 

ISL'.-i 

.'(IW.tH  « 

1835 

ÜU  1,770 

IMM 

ll»^76 

181iS 

121,63!  1 

1826 

314.>«1 

1807 

ujan 

1817 

50.025  , 

1827 

4i>j,2J5 

1808 

«,197 

1818 

iiw,2;w 

182« 

6:.2.:»8i 

1809 

6M44 

1819 

154,031 

1829     51U,483 

Aterige 

W^9d 

150,707 

1  448,211 

394,530 
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For  greater  exactness,  we  must  subtract  firom  these 
numbers  the  quantities  of  wheat  imported  into  Ireland 
from  Great  Britain, — in  1815,  329  qrs.;  in  1816,  11,978 
qrs. ;  in  1817}  81,409  qrs.;  in  1818,  7592  qra.  ;  in  1819, 
2936  qrs.;  in  1820,  264  qrs.;  in  1821,  3696  qra.;  in 
1822,  4340  qrs.;  in  1823,  15,781  qrs.;  in  1824,  3737 
qrs.  ;  in  1825,  2681  qrs. 

Mr.  Sturge  is  of  opinion  that  the  importation  from  Ire- 
land does  not  increase,  because  the  Irish,  bräng  better  off 
than  they  were  formerly,  consume  more;  and  that  the 
whole  importation  does  not  amount  to  one-fiftieth  part  of 
the  consumption  of  Great  Britain. 

Mr.  Sanders  says  that  the  low  price  of  wheat  has  little 
influence  upon  the  condition  of  the  farmer,  since,  at  the 
same  cost,  he  produces  at  the  present  day  a  much  larger 
quantity  ;  and,  although  the  consumption  of  potatoes  is 
increased,  more  wheat  is  proportionally  consumed. 

Mr.  Jacob  explains  the  reason  why  the  condition  of  the 
farmer  is  little  affected  by  the  low  price  of  wheat. 

In  the  first  place,  a  farmer  has  only  one-third  of  his 
farm  under  tillage  ;  upon  this  third,  he  sows  one  year 
turnips,  which  he  converts  into  sheep  and  wool  ;  his  in- 
come therefore  depends  upon  their  price. 

The  second  year  he  sows  barley,  and  his  income  will 
depend  on  the  price  of  beer  and  spirits. 

The  third  year  he  grows  trefoil,  to  fatten  oxen  and 
sheep,  and  this  year  his  returns  will  depend  upon  the  price 
of  meat,  butter  and  cheese. 

The  fourth  year  he  grows  wheat,  and  even  if  he  has  only 
a  fourth  of  the  price  he  expected,  his  interests  will  suffer 
only  one  year  in  four  upon  the  third  part  of  his  farm. 

Many  farmers  say  that  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  should 
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be  determined  by  the  price  of  provisions,  and  that  it  is  for 
the  cultivator  to  lay  out  his  land  so  as  to  produce  wheat 
wlien  wheat  is  dear  and  meat  cheap,  and  to  bring  meat  to 
market  when  wheat  ia  cheap  and  meat  dear  ;  and  that  the 
great  advantage  of  hght  lands  is,  that  they  require  less 
capital  to  be  brought  into  thia  state. 

The  Committee  inquired  how  much  a  farmer  who  cul- 
tivates wheat  upon  a  good  system  of  cropping  ought  to 
harvest  per  acre,  so  as  not  to  lose  his  capital,  and  whether 
the  price  of  other  agricultural  produce  does  not  compen- 
sate for  the  low  price  of  wheat. 

Mr.  Sanders  replied,  that  a  farmer  who  produces  only 
29  bushels  an  acre  cannot  maintain  himself  nor  pay  his 
landlord  ;  that  with  36  bushels,  he  can  live,  without  pay- 
ing his  rent  ;  and  that  with  42  bushel*,  he  can  support 
himself, and  pay  too  ;  but  that  the  opinion  which  exists,  that 
the  average  produce  per  acre  ia  from  20  to  22  bushels  per 
acre,  is  wholly  false,  and  that  it  is  28  to  30.  lie  added,  that 
the  farmers  arc  out  in  their  calculations  ;  they  first  pre- 
tended that  wheat  could  not  be  cultivated  with  profit  at 
less  than  90*.  a  quarter,  Mhich  was  afterwards  lowered  to 
80*.  But  he  is  of  opinion  that  they  may  grow  it  very  well 
under  50*.,  and  grow  more  than  they  ever  did. 

According  to  the  majority  of  the  farmers,  all  the  agricul- 
tural products,  except  com,  have  been  at  tolerable  price». 
A  good  com  harvest  is  advantageous  to  the  farmers,  not- 
withstanding the  low  price  to  which  corn  falls,  because 
there  is  always  some  object  in  demand,  as  wool  at  the 
present  moment. 

Mr,  Smallpiece  gives  the  price  per  pound  of  wool  iu 
Surrey  since  lbl2  as  follows  :  — 

H  2 
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1812  and  1813  .  .  1 
1814,1815  and  1816  1 
1817—1821.  .  .  1 
1822    .....     1 

1823 1 

1824 1 


1825,  1826,  1827 
1828  and  1829  . 

1830  .... 

1831  and  1832  . 

1833  .... 

1834  and  1835  . 


The  high  price  of  wool  is  attributed,  by  almost  all  the! 
witnesses,  to  the  epidemic  which  has  attacked  the  sheep 
kept  upon  clay  soils  not  drained  by  underground  coiu"ses. 

Other  witnesses  attribute  it  to  the  failure  of  the  crop  otÀ 
turnips  ;  others,  again,  to  the  prosperity  of  the  maQu-J 
factures,  the  exportation  to  the  continent,  and  the  increase] 
of  population. 

The  price  of  meat  thus  makes  up  to  the  fanners  for  the 
low  price  of  corn.  The  following  table  shows  the  price 
per  cwt.  of  meat,  according  to  the  contract  for  the  supply 
of  Greenwich  Hospital  since  1790. 

Table  showing  the  price  per  cwt.  of  flesh  furnished  to 
Greenwich  Hospital  from  1790  /o  1835. 


Yean. 

Wi»  per  cwt, 

VeAn^ 

Prit«!  per  ewt. 

Ycui. 

Price  per  cwt. 

£  ,.    d. 

£    ». 

d. 

£     «. 

d. 

17SK» 

I   16  10 

1MU 

3  14 

Ö 

1825 

2  19 

6* 

17M 

2     3  10 

1815 

3     8 

0 

182  t; 

2  17 

8 

l8(«> 

3     4     4 

181» 

2  II 

4 

1827 

2  15 

4t 

1805 

;t   0   4 

1817 

i  11 

4 

1828 

2  10 

7* 

180fi 

."i     1     0 

1818 

■2  ly 

0 

182!) 

2    6 

3è 

imi 

3    3     0 

181» 

3     4 

3 

1830 

S    3 

6 

mw 

n   a   0 

18iO 

H  10 

^i 

1831 

2    4 

34 

\vm 

s     6     G 

18äl 

3  18 

10 

1832 

2    6 

2} 

181(1 

3  12    0 

1822 

1   19 

•''t 

IK« 

2    6 

6 

1811 

3  U     0 

mm 

2     2 

71 

1834 

2    3 

9 

1812 

:i  18    0 

18i4 

2    2 

8i 

1     18^5 

2    0 

f\ 

l»Iä 

4    5     0 

i 
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We  see  by  this  table  that  the  highest  price  was  in  1813, 
and  that  it  was  the  lowest  in  1790  and  1835  ;  from  4/.  5*. 
per  cwt.  it  fell  to  2L  7|</. 

Many  farmers  complain  of  the  price  of  meat,  others 
consider  it  high  in  proportion  to  that  of  com,  and  they 
say  that  fat  stock  maintains  higher  prices  compared  with 
lean  stock.  They  attribute  this  to  the  fact  that,  by  the 
division  which  has  been  made  of  a  large  number  of  farms, 
the  small  farmers  have  not  the  capital  necessary  to  give 
their  attention  to  the  fattening  of  animals. 

Other  witnes.ses  complain  much  of  the  importations  from 
Ireland  into  Great  Britain  of  animals  and  animal  food. 

Table  showing  the  average  quantities  of  articles  of  animal 
food  exported  from  Ireland  into  Great  Britain. 


IVriodi. 

Number 
of oxen 
or  cowl. 

Shwp. 

ng,. 

BiFOn 
and  lianu 
per  cwt. 

Beef 
per  cwt. 

Buttfr 
pcT  cwt. 

Average  jrearly  quantity  1 
dunng  three  years  ending;  1 790  J 

Average  yearly  quantity  1 
(Inriiig  ten  years  ending  1800/ 
»        »        n         »     imo 

»            »            K              n       iÖÄO 

»         H         II          T,     lS2(i 

19,319 

14,105 

19,376 
51,880 
57,395 

871 

10,203 
24,774 
liâ,8I9 

5,63ß 

4,083 

9,830 
36,tJ37 
73,912 

15,438 

38,037 

13?,aö4 
18.'>,328 
306,689 

85,947 

222,361 

205.010 
lfJ5,2!H 
l;J!>,4Ô0 

179,077 

195,048 

189.679 

343,037 
40«t,095 

Since  1826  the  commerce  of  Ireland  with  Great  Britain 
has  been  put  on  a  footing  with  the  internal  commerce. 

Mr.  Wilson,  a  farmer  in  Leicestershire,complained  much, 
before  the  Committee  of  Inquiry  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
of  the  reduction  in  the  price  of  hides  and  fat,  which  pro- 
duces a  very  great  difference,  to  the  cost  of  the  graziers. 
Fat  was  formerly  at  the  same  price  as  meat  ;  it  is  now 
threepence  cheaper,  and  this  reduction  may  be  attributed 
to  the  great  quantity  which  is  imported  from  foreign 
countries.     la  fact,  the  importation  of  this  article,  the 
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ttTpfytatuin  àedacsed.  anirmntwi  in  de 

It20.  to  3I3.1S<  ctrc.  oa  aa  sanaa 

«LI  j^an  ppîTffi-rg  l?.]^,  ä  was  96?/>4S 

AcixrHing  tc  this  wtœ».  every  ten  acres  of  a  &f 
ftxtif  and  I'attegg  jearlr  upoa  pood  graAiug  land*. — 

7  beadti,  of  64  sCjce  each.— tbe  &£  ooe-eigfaih.  or  S 
•toce. 

15  «hfcep. avensins ?0 or  ??Iba.eidiy  and  SOJbamotüL 

Or,  ]:ïnàs  rA  interior  qxalitT — 
5  heästs.  of  50  stooe  each,  of  «hich  3  stone  is  &t. 
10  sheep,  averaginç  ^  or  S^  Iba.  eadi,  and  SOlbs.  of  fiL 

On  stonv  lands — 
7  beasts,  of  64  stone  eadu  of  which  16  stone  is  &L 
1 5  sheep,  of  30  lbs.  of  tat. 
He  proves  bj  calculations  that  this  diminution  d  the 
price  of  fat  is  an  actual  loss  to  the  gnzier  amoonting  to— 

£    u      d. 
Upon  eood  grazing  Land  ..162  per  acre. 
.,      inferior  land       ...     1   13     9         ., 
.,      stoFâV  land      ....     1     1     9|      ,. 
He  stroni'lv  urges  an  increase  in  the  duties  on  the  im- 
{»•^rtation  of  hides  and  fat,  which  would  allow  the  fanner 
to  supply  meat  cheaper,  because  it  is  easier  to  make  the 
shcfrp  run  to  fat  than  to  tlesh,  and  at  present  they  are 
not  half  fattened. 

]*  T:.<..?;.  cä!c<^iation>  are  mal«,  «upposingthe  price  of  fattobemboot 
.; .'.  jn.r  po'jr.'J  i\>'»'er  than  that  of  meat. — Tra.vsl.^ 


REMARKS. 


In  remote  antiquity,  agriculture  was,  like  the 
army,  the  magistracy  and  the  government,  an  af- 
fair of  the  state  :  it  was  not  lawful  for  a  private 
person  to  occupy  land.  The  public  right  and  the 
natural  right  seemed  to  point  out  that  the  soil 
could  not  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  caprice  or  igno- 
rance of  a  proprietor.  Upon  certain  families  de- 
volved the  clearing  of  the  lands  for  the  state. 
Agriculture  was  then  only  treated  in  its  general 
bearings.  The  books  of  the  Chaldeans  and  the 
Egyptians  tell  us  little  upon  this  subject  ;  but  the 
mere  ruins  of  the  hydraulic  works  of  the  Delta 
and  the  environs  of  Babylon  have  excited  the  asto- 
nishment of  moderns,  and  these  works  were  exe- 
cuted to  lessen  the  inundations,  and  to  secure 
permanent  irrigation  for  the  advantage  of  agricul- 
ture. 

Alexander,  and  afterwards  the  Romans,  disturbed 
and  destroyed  these  societies.  The  works  of  the 
latter  were  directed  principally  to  the  embellish- 
ment of  cities,  whereas  the  ancients  directed  their 
public  works  to  the  advancement  of  agriculture  ; 
and  they  must  have  attained  success,  since  Egypt, 
the  surface  of  which  capable  of  cultivation  is  not 
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■  •-»■•     *• 


01  dootlaxid,  produced  food  for 
^'.»I'.'XO  nhUMMiAs  :  so  ssTS  historT. 

Eccjt.  ^:À  the  cities  vbicfa  aiose  oat  of  the 
rzir^  :•:*  ber  ctcpirc.  nerer  paid  macfa  attention  to 
zzr^rzlrzrz.  EczUn-d  most  be  excepted,  and  this 
cxcc^-'bic  arises  m:>m  her  not  having  been  sab- 
lée*, siiire  the  elcTezth  centmy,  to  any  invasion 
vLi:i  Lis  ii::p<<2ed  the  peipetnatioii  of  the  ancient 

Unul  tlr  year  1 790.  bowerer,  the  small  system 
of  cultiT^iioc.  a»  we  already  said,  had  greatly 
«Tij^rseied  the  larst  «ystem.  It  was  at  this  pe- 
riod that  Incl:»«iire  Bills  multiplied. 

The  extent  of  tallow  lands  was  greater  than  that 
of  the  cultivated  land,  and  the  law  called  upon 
ec^neers.  architects,  natm^sts,  chemists,  to  de- 
cide upon  the  works  to  be  undertaken  to  bring 
these  land?  under  culture.  These  men  of  science 
studied  the  courses  and  reservoirs  of  the  waters  ; 
they  required  that  such  and  such  works  should  be 
undertaken  for  the  drainage  of  land,  and  the 
formation  of  water-courses  ;  that  roads  should  be 
made  and  canals  cut  to  open  communications  ;  but 
they  required  above  all,  inclosures  and  trees,  and 
the  expense  to  be  incurred  did  not  even  enter  into 
consideration  :  the  law  confirmed  their  decisions. 

This  is  the  first  instance,  in  modern  times,  of  the 
adoption  of  those  general  views  with  which  agricul- 
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ture  ought  to  be  treated,  and  the  first  time  that  it 
has  recovered  its  rights.  These  works  could  not 
produce  their  fruits  until  after  a  long  series  of  years, 
and  we  venture  to  say  that  no  one  anticipated  that 
they  would  produce  such  vast  results.  Every  one 
has  not  had  the  talent  and  the  capital  necessary 
to  profit  by  the  development  of  the  new  state  into 
which  the  land  has  been  brought  ;  the  progress  has 
been  more  and  more  accelerated,  and  all  have  not 
been  able  to  follow  its  march  pari  passu. 

Scientific  knowledge  and  capital  have  been  at 
the  command  of  the  large  farmers  ;  they  have 
formed  libraries  for  the  new  books,  and  museums 
to  receive  the  agricultural  implements  and  the  new 
plants.  Every  county  has  established  meetings 
and  prizes  for  the  best  produce  of  the  earth,  in  the 
vegetable  as  well  as  in  the  mineral  kingdom.  In 
short,  all  that  has  been  done  by  the  European 
states  for  the  encouragement  of  industry  alone, 
England  has  done  for  agriculture  alone. 

Farmers  or  landowners  of  50  or  100  acres  are 
however  excluded  from  all  this  progress,  for  they 
are  scarcely  able  to  bring  up  their  families. 

This  exuberance  of  the  produce  of  the  earth, 
which,  we  must  observe,  was  scarcely  expected,  has 
necessarily  lowered  prices.  All  the  small  farmers 
have  complained,  have  held  meetings,  and  peti- 
tioned Parliament.     They  have  been  summoned 
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and  have  been  heard,  and  we  have  seen  in  the 
preceding  chapter  that  each  of  them  attributes  the 
evils  under  which  he  suflTers  to  a  different  cause, 
and  proposes  a  different  remedy.  They  are  only 
agreed  upon  one  fact,  namely,  that  they  are  going 
to  ruin  ;  and,  as  we  have  before  said,  it  is  the  same 
with  the  small  farmers  as  with  the  small  iiianufac> 
tmvrs,  who  cannot  meet  the  competition  of  those 
that  embark  on  a  larger  scale,  with  the  advan- 
tafx'  of  the  newest  and  most  perfect  machinery 
and  larger  capital. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

COMPABISON    OP  TnE    INCREASE    OF   POPULATION  WITH 
THAT  OF  THE  MEANS  OF  SUBSIBTENCE. 

Mr,  William  Jacob,  comptroller  of  returns  of  imports 
and  exports  of  grain,  states,  that  the  population  of  En- 
gland having  increased  from  1814  to  1Ö32  in  a  great  pro- 
portion, the  increase  in  the  production  of  wheat  had  not 
been  so  rapid  ;  that  out  of  the  tifty-two  weeks  in  the 
year  there  bad  been  first  a  deficiency  of  three  weeks'  con- 
sumption, and  successively  of  as  much  as  six  weeks*  ;  but 
that  there  had  been  a  full  compensation  for  this  defi- 
ciency of  provisions  by  the  prodigious  increase  of  potatoes, 
which  are  a  great  resource  in  times  of  scarcity,  because  in 
years  of  drought,  wlien  wheat  is  plentiful,  potatoes  are 
scarce,  and  in  years  when  there  is  little  wheat  there  are 
large  crops  of  potatoes.  He  stated,  however,  that  since 
1832,  and  even  since  1830,  the  production  of  wheat  has 
increased  more  than  the  population. 

Table  of  the  population  of  England  (exclusive  of  fVales)  in 
1801,  1811,  1821,  anrf  1831. 


Te««, 

IncTM««  kn  «very  IW  Inbibltantt. 

1801 
ISIl 
1821 
1831 

8.331.434 
0.551.HKU 
IMß  1.437 
13,(KH,01I5 

From  100  to  114,  from  1801  to  1811. 
Prom  100  to  117,  from  1811  to  ISil. 
From  HK>  to  116.  from  1821  to  1831. 

From  lOO  to  157,  front  1801  to  1831. 

Provisions  ought,  therefore,  to  have  increased  in  En- 
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gland  from  100  to  15  7>  for  the  increase  of  the  production 
to  have  kept  pace  with  the  increase  of  population. 

Neverthelessj  Mr.  Jacob  said,  that  in  the  manufacturing 
districts  the  increase  of  the  population  has  been  enormous, 
and  it  is  impossible  that  the  production  of  food  can  have 
been  so  great.  In  these  districts  there  are  continual  fluc- 
tuations in  the  consumption  ;  it  fidls  off  almost  wholly 
when  there  is  a  want  of  work  ;  but  this  may  be  r^arded 
as  an  exception  which  affects  two  or  three  millions  of  in- 
habitants, and  produces  little  difference  upon  the  whole 
mass,  because  the  fall  in  prices  which  results  from  this 
deficiency  of  consumption  increases  the  consumption  in 
other  districts. 

The  following  ofHcial  table  of  the  population  of  each  of 
the  counties  of  England,  in  1801  and  1831,  will  suffice  to 
show  the  rapidity  with  which  population  has  increased  in 
the  manufacturing  districts. 

Table  of  the  population  of  each  of  the  counties  ofEnffland 
in  1801  and  1831. 


Mamei  of  countie*. 


Population  Population 
in  1801.        in  1831 


Increase 
fl'Otn  1801 
to  1831. 


Rcmarki  on  the  cauaei  itf  incTCMe 

taken  fitnn  official  itatcmentaarthe 

population. 


Monmouth. 
Lancaster  .. 
Sarrey  .... 
Chester  ..... 


York,W.  Riding. 
Stafford 


Snisex   .... 
Middlesex 
Warwick    ■ 


Cambridge... 
Nottingham 
Cornwall    ... 
Durham 


43.582 

672,731 

269,ai3 

;91,7âl 

565,282 
239,153 

159,311 
818,129 
208,190 

89,346 
140,350 


Carried  forward..  3,747,498 


160,361 


98,130 

1,336,854 

486,334 

334,391 

976,350 
410,512 

272,340 

1,358,330 

336,610 

143,925 
225,327 
300,988 
253,910 


6,534,001 


100to215  Iron-mines  have  been  discovered 
in  juxta-position  to  coal. 
„     199  Manufactures  and  commerce  of 

LiveqMMl  and  Manchester. 
„     181  This  county  includes  a  portion  of 

London. 
„    1 74  Adjoining  Lancashire  ;  cotton  ma- 
nufactures. 

Large  woollen  manufactures. 
Potteries    and   iron-works,    fir«, 
arms,  swords,  etc. 
Neighbourhood  of  London. 
Includes  a  part  of  London. 
Hardware-manufactures   of    Bir 
mingham. 


173 
172 

171 
166 
162 

161 
161 
160 
158 


^Agricultural  —  some  manufac- 
tures. 
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1 

VlMtatê  of  COURtlCI. 

Population 

iuiaoi. 

PopuUtiOD 

iDieai. 

Incteaie 

to  IBai. 

Rcmarlif  on  the  cautet  of  Increase, 

tMlEon  ttam  oJOctal  itatcmcnlj  of  the 

populalU«. 

BrùttfUJbrward 
Kent     

3,747,498 
307,624 

2â0,80!9j 
208,557 
139^^33 
13ti,08l 

135,385 

63,393; 
273,750| 
I(il,l42 

»7,577 

6,534,(MI1 

470,15.1 
387,019 
317,465 
211,365 
197,003 

204,2:J3 

5».i.483 
404,2(«l 
2;{7.170 
143  »U 

if;»,(iHi 

494,47H 
314.28(1 
3!M>,*)54 
222,912 

53,192 
296,317 
317,507 
152,156 
159,252 
179,3.16 
14H>')29 
2i2.9;i8 
14â.3«9 

55.041 
240,1 5  (! 
111,211 
l!Kl,7â6 

19,385 

lOOtolSfir 
„     154 
„     152 
.,     152 
,.     151 

«     15l' 

„     151 
„     148 

n      147 

„     147 
«     145 
„     144 
„     143 

.,     U3^ 
„     142 
„     142 
„     141 
„     140 
.,     139 
»    138 
„     136 
„     136 

„    i;j3. 

,.     133" 
„     132 

„     130 
„     125 
„     121 

.,     1 19  , 

Agricultural  —  some  muaftc- 

tUFCS. 

•  Agricultural. 

igricultoral— some  iron-workt. 
■  Agricultund. 

Gloncester  

Lincoln        

Worcester    

York,  East  R.,1 
City  of  York  J 
Bedford   

Somenet  • 

Derby  

Hertford 

Cumberland     ... 

Devon  

Soiithaiiipton  ... 
Norfolk    ......... 

117,230 
.•J43,(KH 
219,6ât} 
273,371 

NurlliumberUiid 

Huntingdon 

StdTolk 

157,101 

37,50« 
210,431 
226,437 
109,620 
115,319 
131,757 
107.444 
167,03!» 
I(t9i>l5 

41,617 
185,107 

guex  

Oxford 

Donet 

Norlhan)j)t<iri  ... 
Bucktngbajn    ... 
SaloD    .••• 

Beiii  

Wettmoreljuid... 
Will»   

Hereford 

York,    N.  Riding 
Rutland    

89.191 

152.445 

Itv'iôli 

Total 

8,331,43^1 

13,091,005 

lÜUtol57 

Populatk 

m  of  Wi 

xle$in\m\  andimx. 

Glamorgan  

Camarron    

Flint 

71,525 

41^21 
39,622 
31.6:13 
42,956 
«7,317 
56,280 
35.806 
47.97« 
60,352 
27/>t« 
19,<»äO 

iafl,«is 

66,448 
60,018 
47J63 
61.780 
100,740 
81.425 
48,325 
66,482 
83,629 
35,315 
24  ,«51 

iootol77 
„   i6ol< 

n      15 1[ 
n      151 

..     151 

»     150 
«     145 
«     142 
-     18» 

„     138 
»     130 
..     120 

Nmneroii»  iron  and  coal-niine«, 
occurring  in  the  north-east  fxf 

■  tliia  county;  mmt  parishe* 
have  tripled  their  papulation 
since  1801. 

^opjier-tuines  and  tlate-quarries. 

I^utton,  copper  and  iron. 

ron. 

Manulacture«  in  metals. 

* 

■  Agricultund. 

Brecknock  

Carmarthen 

Pembroke    

1.  of  Anglesey... 
Montgomery  ... 

Merioneth    ..... 
Kadnor    

Total 

541,546 

806,182 

lOOtc.149 
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Luar^    IwLiDSi  ■llHL^U'I'MtuäT'KflaDa 

■«tioàurri.    I**  164.  »9,347     ,    ir^FboE. 

Att «vJiNI'  liSjOGâliMumSk, 

'ßtabin r«Jl6«  IttMS    ,    IHTbe 

Dmnharun   »>J1<N     3UII     ,    MWTlw 


C«rha«M  ^  i±/»>  ZXjiS» 

AitfTittm  \SiJlff£  ITTJOT 

Stir'.;a« »-'S*  ."2JÖ1 

rorftf  ' 9».li7  !».«< 


Arry'je    

Fife    ."..... 


so.;»  1^;»» 


Ban*  

CLMlcROAaaa    . . 

Diunfr>3   

£«lkirk  

'Kinrr»«« 

Liallthrsnr    

.BAib'iTzh 

inTcmeu  

jEIfin 

jOiiinejAShetUn'l 

jPeeM« 

.lladdingUio  

llJlJUt  

iKincardine ! 


Benrick. 


Nairn. 
Perth. 


Sutherland 


5.1  Cf' 
«.7-»5 
17>4» 

744« 

11,701 

t!ijî57 
126,366 


7aj7« 

6j^33 

9.07J 

33;î»l 

43JK3 

94J97 

»â3l 

58.23» 

10.57* 

36.145 

14.151 

31.431 

9,.154 

142,«i94 


3ttfi2l      34.048 


23,117      25,518; 


IMLbk 

U3Ver*fa^ 
144  1  VervlKK 

14»  r     -^^^ 

I4l  Lane 

cwiau&HtiHB  of 

drnriniihwl  si 

HI  "  ^«7  '■«!■ ^-    _    

I4i>  ■>  ^^  uiCTMiui  A*  popwhtk»; 
j_  I    msBT  iiiMiiriiliiiiiii  of  ~ 

have  itmmriifwii  it. 
13K  Lary  efeariagi. 
IMAzriicahanL 

135 

1»  ! 

13» 

131 

13i> 

12S 

12S^ 

124 

121 

1211 

12if  '  AKricuItunL 

11»  ' 

113  j 

113  The  cotton  mannftctures  hare  iB< 
I  creased  the  popnluion  ;  consoli- 
I  dation  of  fJanu  has  diminUhed  it. 

Ill  The  same  causes  have  acted,  and 
I  the  conversion  of  much  arabk 
I  land  into  pasture  has  diminished 
I  the  population. 

110' Same  remark.     Mountainoas. 


Aonctiltiinl — noimtaizioas 
coontrr. 


Total. 


1,599,(^68  2,365,1 14j  lUOto  14» 
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We  see  by  the  foregoing  tables  that  the  population  of 
certain  manuiacturing  counties  has  more  than  doubled, 
whilst  that  of  some  agricultural  counties  has  increased 
only  one-fifth,  and  even  one-tenth. 

The  population  of  Wales  has  increased  in  a  little  less 
proportion  than  that  of  England. 

Table  of  the  populalion  of  fVales  in  1801,  1811,  1821  and 

1831. 


T««a«. 

pcipaUtion, 

IncreM«  in  erery  100  InhtblunU. 

ISOl 
IBIl 

mi 

541,540 

011.7*^8 
717,438 
806,I8;2 

From  100  to  !  1.1.  from  1W>1  to  1811. 
Prom  100  to  117,  from  1811  to  18*1. 
Krom  lOU  to  1 1«.  from  18ai  to  1831. 

Pram  100  to  149,  fwm  ItWI  to  1831, 

Mr.  Hodgson^  a  corn-merchant  of  Liveqwol,  states  that 
he  is  accustomed  to  employ  agents  to  examine  large  di- 
stricts, to  ascertain  the  produce  of  the  crops,  in  order  to 
regulate  his  speculations  in  grain  according  to  the  infor- 
mation he  receives.  He  adds,  that  in  this  manner  he 
learned  that  in  1831  and  1833  the  cultivation  of  wheat  had 
been  much  extended,  but  that  in  1834  and  1835  it  had 
greatly  diminished  ;  that,  nevertheless,  the  crops  harvested 
each  year  had  exceeded  what  the  consumption  of  the  coun- 
try required,  and  that  the  animals  had  been  fed  with  it. 

Mr.  Sanders  received  the  same  accounts,  and  he  adds, 
that  it  is  not  only  in  corn  that  England  has  obtained 
much  greater  produce  than  she  ever  had  before,  but  also 
in  cattle  and  every  kind  of  provisions. 

According  to  Mr.  Ruding,  a  corn-factor,  many  persons 
who  used  to  eat  oatmeal  have  since  the  last  two  years 
eaten  flour,  and  a  great  quantity  of  corn  has,  from  its  luw 
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price,  been  used  for  feeding  cattle.  He  estimates  that 
there  is  a  stock  of  wheat  of  about  two  millions  of  quaiten 
in  the  hands  of  factors  and  agriculturists  beyond  the  usual 
consumption  ;  and  this  quantity  he  states  to  be  about  the 
consumption  of  a  month  and  a  third.  The  consumption' 
of  wheat  in  England,  not  including  Scotland^  would  thus 
be  about  eighteen  millions  of  quarters. 

Mr.  Jacob  employed  his  clerks  for  six  months  in  draw- 
ing out  a  statement  of  the  quantity  of  wheat  sold  each  year 
since  1825,  in  the  149  principal  markets  of  England;  but 
he  obtained  no  positive  result,  because  the  greatest  part  of 
the  wheat  consumed  in  a  country  is  not  sold  in  the  mar- 
ket, and  the  same  corn  is  sold  several  times  over  by  spe- 
culators. However,  the  numbers  seem  to  indicate  an  in- 
crease in  the  consumption,  much  greater  than  the  increase 
in  the  population.  The  quantity,  in  fact,  of  wheat  sold, 
on  an  annual  average,  in  the  following  periods  of  three 
years  (inclusive),  is — 


From  1825  to  1827 

.  .  .  5,932,789  quarters. 

„  1828  „  1830 

.  .  .  8,433,191    „ 

„  1831  „  1833 

.  .  .  9,697,470 

„  1834  „  1836 

.  .  .  11,272,875 

The  Committee  investigated  the  causes  which  had  pro- 
duced such  an  increase  in  the  produce  of  wheat,  that  the 
food  of  the  people  is  continually  improving  in  quality,  al> 
though  the  population  is  daily  increasing. 

The  great  increase  in  the  quantity  of  wheat  han'ested 
is  attributed  by  many  of  the  witnesses  to  the  quantity  of 
fallow  land  which  has  been  brought  into  cultivation.  The 
extent  of  this  is  proved  by  the  great  number  of  inclosure- 
bills  passed  by  Parliament  since  1 790. 
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Messrs.  Scott,  Sandersand  Langhorne  arc  of  opinion  that 
this  increased  production  is  attributable  to  the  improve- 
ments made  in  the  science  of  agriculture,  by  which  every 
acre  of  cultivated  ground  is  made  to  produce  much  more 
than  it  was  capable  of  growing  formerly,  and  light  lands, 
which  were  regarded  as  wholly  sterile,  are  rendered  capa- 
ble of  yielding  immense  crops  of  corn. 

One  of  these  discoveries  is  the  employment  of  crushed 
bones  and  fish-bones  for  manuring  the  light  lands.  Im- 
mense crops  of  turnips  are  thus  obtained,  which,  consumed 
upon  the  farm,  and  on  the  soil  itself,  by  the  live  stock,  fcr- 
tiUze  the  land  to  an  extraordinary  degree. 

In  support  of  this  opinion  a  statement  was  laid  before 
the  Committee  of  the  value  of  bones  of  animals  and  fish- 
bones imported  into  Great  Britaiu  from  the  year  1621  to 
1835,  taken  from  the  Custom-house  entries  (excepting 
whale-fios)  : — 


Yean. 

ViJue  for  Ihr «e  jev*. 

From  1821  to  18S3 
..     1831  —  18*6 
„     1827  —  U2Ü 
„     1 830  —  IKI2 
„     1833  —  1835 

39^3« 

235.7«7 
il».i;5 

■ii8;i4i 

Wfi  see  by  this  table,  that,  from  1821  to  1835, the  value 
of  this  manure  imported  into  Great  Britain  rose  from 
13,312/.  to  139,447/.  yearly  average. 

Some  witnesses  said  that  the  increase  in  the  production 
of  com  in  England  has  arisen  from  the  facility  there  now  is 
of  feeding  a  greater  quantity  of  stock,  since  oil-cake  has  been 
introduced  to  supply  in  part  the  place  of  turnips.  They 
give  two  tables  in  proof  of  their  opinion  :  the  first  shows 
the  increase  in  the  quantity  of  the  seed  of  oleaginous  plants 
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imported  into  Great  Britain,  the  leeond  dwvs  die  inexoae 
in  the  quantity  of  ml-cake  imprarted. 

QiuttUitjf  of  rt^e-$eed  iatperted  n/o  Cremt  Briimm  Jhm 
1821  to  lä35. 


Prom  1821  to  Ma  1»J»1« 

„    li»4— 1896  MJM» 

„    i»7  — lit»  ,                 M;&jO 

«     1830— liOS  C3JM 

»    1833  — 1M3S  I                     77.0» 

This  table  shows  that,  from  1821  to  1835,  Great  : 
has  increased  her  annual  imports  oi  these   seeds  fron 
57,246  quarters  to  231,219  quarters. 

QiuoUittf  o/ rape-seed,  Hiueed,  and  other  eU-caàe*  im^tarted 
into  Great  Britain/rom  1821  to  1835. 


Yean.  Avcnfe  qoaolit;  iafartai  ymatf. 


Prom  1821  to  1823 

118^7« 

„     1824  —  182« 

570,0«IO 

„     1827—1829 

4M4U 

„     183(i  — 1832 

40U.7I1 

„     1833  —  1835 

478.777 

Thus  the  importation  of  these  articles  has  been  quadru- 
pled from  1821  to  1835.  If  the  free  use  of  nudted  «Mm 
were  allowed,  add  the  witnesses,  it  would  be  no  longer  ne- 
cessary to  have  recourse  to  foreign  countries  for  the  food 
of  our  stock  :  sprouted  barley  would  supersede  imported 
products  with  advantage. 

Mr.  Oliphant,  a  member  of  parliament,  said,  that  the 
large  crops  which  have  been  obtained  of  late  years  are 
attributable  to  science  ;  that  farmers  are  now  much  mcne 
independent  of  the  seasons  than  formerly,  because  modem 
improvements,  especially  those  of  underground  drainage. 
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tend  to  ameliorate  the  climate  ;  and  that  this  operation 
will  render  the  crops  more  and  more  abundant  and  cer- 
tain. This  new  mode  of  cultivating  clay-lands  is  extend- 
ing widely  every  day. 

None  of  the  large  farmers,  who  rear  a  great  number  of 
oxen  or  sheep,  hawng  made  any  complaints,  the  Committee 
made  very  few  inquiries  respecting  the  increase  in  the  con- 
sumption of  flesh-meat,  but  all  that  the  w  itnesses  stated 
shows  that  this  has  kept  pace  with  the  increase  in  the  con- 
sumption of  corn.  The  following  remarks  on  this  subject 
are  by  Mr.  Youatt,  author  of  a  work  on  the  Ox,  published 
by  the  Useful  KnowIcdgeSocicty,  of  which  Lord  Brougham 
is  president. 

""Although  Great  Britain  possesses  a  million  and  a  half 
of  horses,  she  may  boast  of  breeding  more  than  eight  mil- 
lions of  cattle,  which,  for  their  beauty,  are  unrivalled  in 
the  world. 

"  In  the  year  1830  there  were  sold  in  Smithfield  159,907 
cattle,  1,287,071  sheep,  254,6/2  pigs,  and  22,500  calves, 
for  the  supply  of  the  metropolis  and  the  villages  and  towns 
within  a  circuit  of  eight  or  ten  miles,  and  occasional  con- 
tracts for  the  navy.  Besides  this  there  is  a  great  quantity 
of  dead  meat  sent  up  from  the  country,  generally  speaking 
perfectly  wholesome,  and  fairly  and  honestly  slaughtered. 
There  are  inspectors  appointed,  who  very  im- 
partially look  after  this.  This  is  called  the  dead  market, 
and  may  be  fairly  set  against  the  consumption  of  the  places 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  and  also  the  irregular  de- 
mands for  the  navy,  so  that  the  numbers  just  stated  may 
be  considered  as  fairly  representing  the  consumption  of 
animal  food  in  the  metropohs,  exclusive  of  fish,  poultry, 
and  salted  provisions. 
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*"  We  subjoin  the  number  of  cattle  and  sheep  sold  m 
Smithfield,  in  the  years  1732,  1740,  1750,  &c.  to  1830. 


Ycwi. 

Cattle. 

SUMP. 

1739 

7M10 

514,700 

1740 

84,810 

501,020 

1750 

70,765 

656,340 

1760 

88,594 

628,200 

1770 

86,890 

649,090 

1780 

102,383 

705,850 

1790 

103,708 

749,660 

1800 

125,073 

842,210 

1810 

132.155 

962,750 

1820 

1324)33 

947,990 

1830 

159,907 

1,287.070 

*'  It  will  be  seen  that  the  numbers  of  cattle  slaughtered 
have  been  more  than  doubled  during  the  century  ;  but  the 
inhabitants  of  the  metropolis  have  been  more  than  trebled 
since  that  time.  Is  less  animal  food  consumed  now  by 
each  individual  than  at  that  time  ?  Not  so  :  but  there  is 
an  important  fact  connected  with  the  agricultural  interests 
of  the  kingdom,  that  while  the  numbers  of  the  cattle  sIaugh-> 
tercd  have  increased,  in  order  to  supply  the  greater  de- 
mand, their  size  and  value  have  also  increased  at  a  rate 
that  has  not  been  sufficiently  appreciated. 

"  According  to  the  estimate  of  Dr.  Davenant,  made  in 
1710,  the  average  weight  of  the  carcases  of  black  cattle  (so 
called  because  most  of  them  were  then  black)  was  only 
370  lbs.,  that  of  a  calf  50  lbs.,  and  those  of  sheep  and 
lambs,  taken  promiscuously,  28  lbs. 

"  Calculating  upon  this,  the  Select  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  on  Waste  Lands,  in  their  first  report, 
printed  in  l'î^ô,  stated  that  cattle  and  sheep  had,  on  an 
average,  increased  in  size  and  weight  about  a  fourth  since 
1732. 

"  The  improvement  of  cattle  has  progressed  with  un- 
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suspected  rapidity  since  the  middle  of  the  last  century  :  in 
many  important  pointa,  it  could  hardly  be  said  to  have 
commenced  at  that  time.  After  consultatiou  with  several 
of  the  most  intelligent  butchers  of  the  metropolis,  we  are 
induced  to  take  656  lbs.  as  the  present  average  dead  weight 
of  bullocks.  The  average  weight  of  the  calf  is  144  lbs., 
and  of  the  sheep  and  lamb  90  lbs.,  approacliing  to  double 
the  weight  of  these  animals  in  1730.  This  renders  the 
number  of  cattle  slaughtered  in  the  metropolis  and  the  in- 
creasing number  of  the  inhabitants  a  little  more  propor- 
tionate. 

*'  We  may  now  form  some  not  very  inaccurate  idea  of 
the  amount  of  this  branch  of  the  pro\dsion  trade  in  Lon- 
don : 


Table  of  the  consumption  of  meat  in  the  city  of  London 
in  1830. 


Nnmber  of  ■nimtl«. 

Avenge  weight. 

Number  of  Om.  cofMumed. 

Cattle     

Sheep,  &c.     ... 
Rial    

M«7,070 
i54,672 

656  lbs. 
»0  „ 
%•  „ 

144  „ 

104,K!*S.<«)2  lb». 

2l,44«,:>li    „ 
3,240.000   „ 

Calvei    

Number  of  lbs.  of  meat  contsumcd  24 8,4 33, »04  Ihs. 

"  This,  estimated  at  the  average  price  of  6d.,  would  be 
6,210,595/.  2s. — At  8rf.  it  would  produce  8,268,293/.  9a.  4d., 
exclusive  of  bacon,  hams,  and  all  salted  provisions  brought 
from  a  distance  (the  importation  of  Irish  bacon  and  haras 
into  Great  Britain  is  500,000  cwt.J,  and  also  fish  and 
poultry. 

"This  calculation  will  enable  us  to  determine  another 
curious  question, — what  is  the  average  quantity  of  meat 
consumed  by  each  individual  in  the  course  of  a  year  ?     If 
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we  divide  the  gross  number  of  pounds,  248,423,804,  bj 
1,450,000,  the  estimated  number  of  inhabitants  in  Lon- 
don and  its  environs,  the  quotient  will  be  1  /O,  or  each 
individual  consumes  nearly  half  a  pound  of  meat  every 
day.  This  is  a  very  high  calculation  compared  with  that 
of  Paris,  where  ench  person  is  supposed  to  consume  but 
60 lbs.  in  the  year;  aud  Brussels,  where  89 lbs.  form  the 
allotment  of  each." 

Among  the  statistical  documents  furnished  to  the  Go- 
vernment by  its  agents  is  a  statement  of  the  consumption 
of  flesh-meat  in  fitleen  towns  of  Saxony,  in  the  year  1836. 
That  in  which  the  consumption  is  the  greatest  is  Leipsie, 
the  least  is  in  Marienburg.  The  following  table  shows 
the  comparative  quantities  consumed  by  each  person  in 
London,  Lcipsic,  Marienburg,  and  in  the  fifteen  towns  of 
Saxony. 


Annual  con*umpllon  o^eact)  ptnotK 

Total  CM- 
pcrKd. 

HffT. 

Muttoo. 

V«ü. 

Perk. 

At  Leipstc 

27  ills. 
11  ►. 
71  „ 

5    111». 
1      .. 

U  ll>s. 
4     ., 

2«  It», 
17  „ 

17  „ 

734  »M. 
170     .. 

M  Marietibiirtf     

London     ..<*.•.■>•< 

In  the  fifteen  towns  of 
S&xony,  containing 
«totd  population  of 
1, 5*0^70  souJ»   ... 

The  consumption  of  meat  in  Leipsic,  which  is  very  large 
in  comparison  with  the  average  consumption  of  the  fifteen 
towns  in  Saxony,  is  attributed  to  the  great  number  of 
strangers  who  visit  it  during  the  fair.  The  population  of 
that  city  in  1834  was  122,946  souls. 

The  cttnsumptiou  of  the  city  of  London  amounted  in 
1835  to  164,351  head  of  cattle,  and  1,381,540  sheep:  but 
the  steamers  now  bring  from  Scotland  so  large  a  quautitv 
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of  meat  to  the  London  market^  that  this  must  now  be 
taken  into  the  calculation  of  the  consumption  ;  since  it  far 
exceeds  the  demand  for  the  navy  and  persons  not  com- 
prised in  the  population  of  1,450,000  souls. 

The  various  writers  who  have  treated  of  this  question  do 
not  appear  to  doubt  that  the  increase  of  the  consumption 
in  the  interior  of  the  kingdom  is  proportional  to  that  of 
London.  Mr.  Houghton,  however,  Mr.  Sanders,  and  many 
other  witnesses,  are  of  opinion  that  in  Scotland,  for  the 
last  twenty  years,  an  improvement  has  taken  place  in  agri- 
culture, which  is  beyond  comparison  superior  to  that  of 
England,  and  they  see  no  limita  to  the  increase  of  the  pro- 
duce of  that  country. 

Mr.  Oliphant,  Mr.  Robertson,  and  other  witnesses  re- 
gard it  as  a  certain  fact,  that  the  increase  of  produce  of 
every  kind  in  Scotland  has  been  much  more  rapid  than  the 
increase  of  the  population. 

Table  of  the  population  of  Scotland  in  1801,  1811,  1821, 
and  18ai. 


Veut. 

Inerute  upon  crerjr  100  knhabiUDti. 

1801 
ISll 
l«äl 
lt»l 

1,599,(168 
1,803,688 
2,(>93,4.^S 

From  IW  to  lU  from  1801  to  1811 
..     Kioto  IIG    „      1811tol»2I 
„     lOUuj  113    „      18^1  to  1831 

Prom  100  to  U8  from  1801  to  1831 

Mr.  Oliphant,  a  member  of  parliament,  adds,  that  he 
knows  of  very  Uttle  land  in  England  cultivated  as  it  ought 
to  be  J  that  the  Buperiority  of  cultivation  in  Scotland  en- 
ables the  Scotch  farmers  to  send  to  the  EngUsb  markets 
a  quantity  of  produce  at  so  low  a  price  that  they  defy  the 
competition  of  the  English  farmers. 
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Mr.  Sanders  stated  to  the  Committee,  that  the  steamen 
carrv  from  Edinburgh  to  London,  at  a  cost  of  haïf-m-cramn, 
baskets  containing  the  carcases  of  three  sheep,  and  that  the 
increase  of  the  produce  of  Scotland  may  be  easfly  estimated 
bv  the  increase  of  the  quantity  of  stock  sent  to  y.ngl»nJ- 
In  1^-29  there  were  sent  from  Scotland  to  Liverpool  1860 
head  of  cattle,  and  in  I  ^33  this  number  had  increased  to 
SuOO  :  in  I S29  the  number  of  sheep  sent  to  the  same  town 
wa.«  I7;^d3,  and  in  IS3j  there  were  sent  7ôJ20fk  This 
witness  adds,  that  the  same  increase  has  taken  place  in  all 
other  provisions. 

We  mav  judge,  from  the  deposition  of  Mr.  Wood,  Chair- 
man of  the  Board  of  Taxes,  of  the  increase  in  the  prospe- 
rity of  Scotland,  compared  to  that  of  England.  This  wit- 
ness states,  that  in  1692,  the  fourth  year  of  the  reign  of 
William  and  Mary,  a  tax  of  20  per  cent,  was  imposed  on 
the  fuU  yearly  value  of  lands,  tenements  and  hereditaments, 
offices  and  pensions,  for  carrying  on  vigorously  the  war 
against  France.  This  tax  produced  in  England  l,S59,966iL, 
and  in  Scotland  47.934/.  The  revenues  of  England  were 
thu?  to  those  of  Scotland  as  IW  to  2i. 

In  I  SI  5  the  tax  of  the  same  nature  produced,  in  En- 
gland. 51,'?9'?,42.î/.,  and  in  Scotland,  6,652,655/.  Thus 
the  revenues  of  England  compared  with  those  of  Scotland 
were  as  100  to  13. 

If  then  we  suppose  that  England  has  doubled  her  pro- 
duce since  1692,  Scotland  has  almost  increased  hers  ten- 
fold. 

The  causes  of  this  great  prosperity  of  Scotland  are 
attributed  by  Mr.  Brown  to  the  fact  that  the  system  of 
joint-stock  banks  has  been  in  vigour  there  for  a  long 
time  ;  by  Mr.  M'Dougall.  to  the  fact  that  the  proprietors 
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have  always  supported  and  aided  the  farmers  by  advan- 
cio;;  money  to  them  for  inclosing  and  draining  the  lands, 
and  for  building  ;  by  coming  forward  to  their  relief  in 
seasons  of  low  prices,  and  by  establishing  rents  varying 
with  prices  ;  finally,  the  cause  of  prosperity  is  attributed 
by  many  other  witnesses  to  the  fact  of  a  considerable 
number  of  large  farms  not  having  been  divided,  as  in 
England,  into  other  smaller  ones. 

In  Scotland  especially,  according  to  Mr.  Sanders,  there 
is  a  remarkable  change  in  the  state  of  things.  The 
Scotch  cultivate  the  land  much  better  than  the  English, 
and  the  invention  of  steam-vessels  will  compel  the  En- 
glish farmers  to  seek  a  better  system  of  agriculture  ; 
for  in  Buckinghamshire,  where  the  farmers  are  so  poor, 
they  have  the  same  methods  they  had  twenty  years  ago, 
and  they  cauDot  compete  witli  other  parts  of  England 
which  have  improved  their  system  of  cultivation.  It  is 
the  same  with  the  lands  in  England  as  with  those  in  the 
colonies  :  the  land  of  Barbadoes  and  Antigua  cannot  com- 
pete with  the  land  of  Demerara  and  Surinam  in  the  pro- 
duction of  sugar.  The  English  farmers  must  keep  pace 
with  the  progress  of  science,  or  they  will  be  ruined.  Ire- 
land win  soon  be  able  to  developc  her  resources,  and  will 
offer  a  much  more  formidable  competition  to  England 
than  Scotland  does,  because  she  is  more  south,  and  the 
soil  is  richer. 

For  the  rest,  said  the  same  witness,  the  farmers  do  not 
even  know  their  own  interests,  for  they  desire  of  the  Com- 
mittee that  a  hxcd  duty  should  be  imposed  on  the  impor- 
tation of  corn,  whilst  the  existing  duty  is  ntuch  more  to 
their  advantage  ;  since,  if  corn  falls  to  forty  shillings  a 
quarter,  the  importation  of  it  is  impossible  ;  and  if  it  rises 
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I       to  sixty  shillings,  the  duty  is  above  twenty-six  shillings  a 

I        quarter. 

I  The  Committee,  moreover,  summoned  only  fanners  of 

I  heavy  lands,  which  are  very  difficult  of  cultivation^  and  re- 
quire very  large  capital.  From  reading  the  depositions  of 
the  witnesses,  one  would  think  that  England  had  no  cattle  ; 
whereas  the  wool,  hides,  leather,  fat  and  meat  produce  a 
sum  five  times  that  of  the  com. 

The  witness  does  not  take  his  opinions  firom  the  news- 
papers, the  circulars  of  the  merchants,  or  from  pamphlets  ; 
he  has,  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom,  correspondents  of 
great  talent  and  good  judgement,  who  render  him  an 
account  of  the  state  of  things  ;  and  if  the  farmers  were 
going  to  ruin,  as  they  pretend,  they  would  not  obtain 
money  on  loan  at  four  per  cent.,  as  is  the  case. 

With  respect  to  the  landowners,  it  is  absurd  for  thow 
in  the  south  to  complain  of  the  competition  of  those  in 
the  north  ;  for  the  latter  have  divided  their  farms  much 
less,  and  have  laid  out  large  capital  upon  them,  whilst 
those  in  the  south  have  not  only  divided  theirs,  but  have 
moreover  expended  no  capital  upon  them. 

In  short,  according  to  the  same  witness,  the  revolution 
in  agriculture  is  so  great  that  it  is  impossible  to  foresee 
where  it  will  lead  ;  he  would  not  advise  the  legislature  to 
take  any  measures  to  relieve  the  proprietors  of  heavy 
lands,  for,  when  urged  by  necessity  and  competition^  they 
can  find  means  of  deriving  from  them  the  same  aa  from 
light  lands  ;  whilst  by  changing  the  established  system» 
we  must  anticipate  the  commission  of  great  errors.  We 
must  therefore  leave  to  experience  the  time  necessary  to 
determine  what  is  to  be  done,  without  running  the  risk  of 
counteracting  the  object,  the  attainment  of  which  is  desired. 
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The  following  is  an  abstract  of  the  state  of  the  popula- 
tion of  Great  Britain  in  1801,  1811,  1B21  and  1831  :— 


Ynn. 

PopuUUoa. 

Atmj  and 

tarj  and 
nien:ha.Dt). 

ToUJ. 

IncTCuc  on  ererj  100  Inhabltanl«. 

1801 
1811 
1831 
1831 

10.472,058 
11,069^54 
14,072,331 
18,262^01 

470^08 
ft4Ü,5ÜO 

277,017 

10,942.651} 
ia,fiO«,8(>4 
14,391. »,31 
16^39,318 

From  100  to  1 15,  from  1801  to  181 1 
„     UNHoIie,   „     iHUtol^gl 
„     lOOtolU,    „    l^aitolSSl 

FromlOOtolSl  from  1 801  to  1831, 

In  order  to  obtain  various  information  respecting  the 
population,  the  Committee  appointed  by  the  House  of 
Lords  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  agriculture  summoned 
Mr.  Kickman,,  who  is  engaged  in  compiling  the  statistical 
returns  of  the  population. 

This  witness  stated,  that  the  returns  which  he  has 
published  are  no  other  than  an  exact  copy  of  the  replies 
which  the  overseers  of  all  the  parishes  have  given  to  six- 
teen questions  proposed  by  the  Parliament,  and  in  which 
no  alteration  has  been  permitted.  These  statements  have 
been  made  in  the  same  manner  every  ten  years  since 
1801,  only  in  some  points  they  have  been  made  more  per- 
fect. Thus  the  Parliament,  having  found  that  the  fourth 
question, — How  many  persons  are  there  in  your  parish 
living  principally  by  agriculture,  commerce  and  manufac- 
tures or  handicraft^  and  how  many  are  there  who  are  not 
comprised  in  one  of  these  two  classes  ? — had  not  led  in  1 801 
to  any  result  worthy  of  trust,  changed  it  into  the  follow- 
ing. How  many  families  (and  not  persons)  living,  ^-c. 

For  the  returns  of  1 83 1  various  other  questions  had 
been  put,  tending  to  obtain  n  definition  and  the  proportion 
of  the  trades  by  which  the  people  lived. 
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The  witness  believes  that  the  overseers  make  the  retunis 
of  the  population  with  great  care,  and  that  the  families  are 
in  general  classed  as  they  ought  to  be. 

"Ry  families  living  by  agriculture  are  meant  those  which 
labour  on  the  land,  or  those  engaged  in  farm-houses; 
such  are  the  families  of  the  farmer,  of  his  labourers, 
and  of  his  domestics.  But  in  this  class  are  not  included 
the  squire  of  the  parish,  the  minister,  the  saddler,  the 
blacksmith,  the  mason,  &c.,  except  when  they  culti^'ate 
the  land  themselves,  and  when  this  cultivation  is  their 
principal  means  of  livelihood. 

Table  of  the  number  of  families  of  the  United  Kingaam, 
distinguishing  those  living  by  agriculture  from  those  li- 
ving by  other  trades  or  professionsy  in  1811^  1821  «snd 
1831. 


1811. 
Familief  lirinf  bf 

»I 

OtbcT     j 
purMilU.  I 


Airricul- 
ture. 


tSSl. 
FamUio  U*taighr 


England 
\VaIes  . 
Scotland 


1 
Agricul.  I     Other 
ture.     I  punutt«. 


697^3, i;)15.(08<  773,733  1^72,985 
~"      '       564*10,!     74,223  j     72,481 


Wales    72,846 1     _.,,-._,,     .,, ,     .>, 

125,799     276,26i«|'  13U,69».   317,261 


Great  Britain;  895,998  j  1, 648,2 17 
Ireland 


I    978,656,1,962,727 


IS31. 
FunUlcs  U*biK  by 


AfricuU 
tuiv. 


761,348 

73,195 

126,591 


other 
punuil«. 


1,983,988 

93,343 

375,710 


961,134,2,453,041 
884,339    500,727 


In  order  to  compare  more  easily  the  number  of  the 
families  which  produce  food  by  agricultural  labour,  with 
the  number  of  the  families  which  consume  this  food 
without  producing  it,  it  suffices  to  reduce  to  100  the 
number  of  the  former,  and  we  shall  have  the  following 
result  : — 
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Table  showing  the  proportional  number,  corresponding  to 
100  agricultural  families  f  of  families  lining  by  other  pro- 
fessions than  agriculture  in  1811,  1821  and  1831. 


NumbüT  of 

uiicullural 

fâBUU«. 

Frciportlmnl  numbor  of  ruoUia 
liting  bj  othei  punuiU. 

1811. 

lasi. 

lB3i. 

England 

WbIct 

100 

100 
100 

KJO 
100 

189 

79 

220 

203 
243 

261 

128 
297 

Scutlaud 

Great  Britain  ,., 
Ireland 

184 

200 

255 
&6 

According  to  this  table,  the  proportional  number  of 
families  who  live  by  other  professions  than  agriculture 
has  been  constantly  increasing  since  1811. 

The  Committee  consitlered  it  a  very  remarkable  fact 
that  the  number  of  agi'icultural  famiUes  lias  diminished 
proportionally  to  the  aggregate  of  society  ^  and  in  fact,  if 
we  represent  by  100  the  total  number  of  families,  we  shall 
find  that  there  were  in  1811  thirty-five  families  devoted 
to  agriculture,  in  1821  thirty-three  families,  and  in  1831 
twenty-eight  families. 

The  Committee  questioned  Mr.  Rickman  as  to  whether 
this  diminution  of  the  proportional  number  of  these  fa- 
milies was  real,  or  whether  it  arose  from  some  change 
made  in  1811  and  IS31  in  the  classification  of  faintlies  in 
the  population  returns. 

The  witness  replied,  that  this  diminution  would  seem  to 
indicate  that  agriculture  has  declined  since  1811,  but  he  did 
not  believe  that  such  was  the  case  ;  and  he  explained  his 
reasons  for  thinking  that  in  1811  families  of  miners,  fisher- 
men, and  labourers  employed  on  the  roads,  were  classed  as 
agricultural,  who,  not  finding  in  their  business  constant 
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occupation,  worked  some  plot  of  land,  which  occupatûm 
might  be  regarded  as  their  principal  means  of  livelihood. 
But  in  1821  and  1831  these  families  were  without  doubt 
successively  carried  to  the  column  of  those  who  live  bj 
other  occupations  ;  and  he  estimates  the  number  of  work- 
men whose  families  may  have  been  transferred  fi:x>m  one 
column  to  another  at  not  less  than  106,000. 


REMARKS. 


The  number  of  families  engaged  in  agriculture 
increases  with  the  increase  of  lands  cleared  and 
brought  into  cultivation  ;  it  is  diminished  by  the 
consolidation  of  estates,  and  by  those  measures 
which  clear  the  common-lands  of  the  cottagers  who 
cultivate  plots  of  ground.    The  result  of  all  is  an 
increase  in  the  total  number  of  families  engaged 
in  agriculture  ;  but  this  increase  is  less  than  that 
of  the  number  of  families  occupied  in  other  pur- 
suits.    This  result  proves  the  success  of  agricul- 
ture ;  for  in  1811,  100  families  engaged  in  agri- 
culture supplied  food,  besides   supporting  them- 
selves, for  189  families,  and  in  1831  for  261.   This 
result   is  the  consequence   of  all  that  has  been 
hitherto  said,  since  each  family  employed  in  agri- 
culture produces  more  every  day  ;  and  it  is  con- 
clusive, since  all  the  witnesses  have  unanimously 
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deposed  to  the  fact  that  the  food  of  the  people  is 
improved.  AH  the  old  people  have  eeea  in  their 
youth  a  large  portion  of  the  population  of  En- 
gland eating  black  bread,  and  at  the  present  day, 
whilst  much  of  the  inferior  grain  is  consumed  by 
animals,  white  bread  alone  is  to  be  seen  in  En- 
gland. In  Ireland,  on  the  contrary,  where  the 
farms  have  been  divided,  scarcely  any  bread  is 
now  eaten  by  the  country-people. 

The  official  tables  we  have  transcribed,  which 
show  an  increase  in  the  population  varying  so 
much  in  the  different  parts  of  the  empire,  although 
they  are  all  subject  to  the  same  laws,  will  be  the 
subject  of  some  reflections,  when  we  shall  have 
given  the  extract  from  the  inquiries  upon  manu- 
factures, labour  and  commerce. 
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CHAPTER  XVl. 

THE  MALT-TAX. 

From  the  complaints  of  the  farmers  on  the  subject  of  the 
malt-tax,  the  Committee  questioned  the  witnesses  respect* 
in^  the  ejects  of  this  tax. 

Mr.  William  Thumall,  a  mahster,  stated  the  price  of 
malt,  when  manufactured,  to  be  7«.  6dL  a  bushel, — GOf.  « 
quarter.  In  this  estimate  he  reckons  the  barley  at  30r.  a 
quarter,  the  duty  at  2iî«.,  fuel  '2s.,  labour  9d.,  profit  3«.  be- 
sides carriage. 

Consequentiv  he  cannot  sell  a  quarter  of  malt  at  less 
than  641».  to  the  same  farmers  to  whom  he  pays  30t.  t 
quarter  for  the  barlev.  This  tax  is  very  heavy  upon  the 
country,  from  the  carriage  which  it  requires,  yielding  no- 
thing to  any  one  ;  and  it  falls  upon  the  food  of  the  people, 
where  it  is  the  most  useful  and  the  most  pleasant. 

The  witness  adds,  that  the  operation  of  malting  re- 
quires very  little  space.  The  process  is  so  simple  that 
every  farmer  can  manage  it,  and  if  they  were  permitted, 
the  health  of  the  people  would  be  greatly  benefited,  as 
the  farmer  would  give  beer  instead  of  water  to  his  la- 
bourers. The  repeal  of  this  tax  would  be  a  happy  revolu- 
tion in  Great  Britain,  for  the  labouring  classes  go  on  the 
Sunday  to  the  public-house  to  refresh  themselves,  but 
they  there  drink  spirits,  get  tipsy,  and  ruin  their  health. 

In  reply  to  an  obser^-ation  made  to  him,  that  the  beer 
duty  has  been  so  much  diminished  that  the  quart  which 
was  worth  Sd.  is  reduced  to  5d.,  the  witness  replied  that  this 
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beverage  would  be  much  more  advantageous  if  it  were 
given  at  the  meais  of  the  labourers  instead  of  water  ;  that, 
moreover,  the  beer  that  is  sold  is  adulterated,  which  would 
not  be  the  case  if  the  fanners  themselves  made  it  for  their 
labourers,  instead  of  makiog  it  only  for  their  own  private 
use  ;  and  that  there  is  only  one  opinion  throughout  the 
kingdom  respectiug  the  immorality  arising  from  frequent- 
ing the  low  public-houses.  He  offered  these  observations 
as  the  unanimous  opinion  of  a  society  of  three  himdred 
members,  formed  in  Cambridgeshire,  of  which  he  is  pre- 
sident. 

Mr.  Robertson  desired  only  one  thing, — namely,  the  re- 
moval of  the  annoyance  of  a  man's  not  being  allowed  to 
malt  his  own  barley,  and  being  dependent  on  persons  who 
adulterate  the  drink  and  render  it  unwholesome.  The 
consequeuce  of  this  duty,  he  added,  is  that  animals  are 
better  fed  than  men. 

Another  «itness  said  that,  before  the  war,  the  tax  on 
malt  was  only  ]»,  6d.  a  bushel,  that  at  one  time  45.  3d. 
was  paid,  and  this  duty  was  again  reduced  to  28.  Td.  It 
is  however  still  much  too  high,  and  presses  hard  upon 
the  farmers. 

Mr.  Parker,  a  farmer  in  Essex,  is  of  opinion  that  the 
best  thing  that  can  be  done  for  the  farmer  and  his  labourers 
is  to  take  off  the  duty  on  malt.  He  would  prefer  to  pay 
double  the  amount  in  money,  and  be  left  at  hberty  to 
dispose  of  his  corn  to  make  his  beer.  The  heavy  lands 
would  produce  two  or  three  times  more  barley,  and  give 
crops  tliat  would  feed  the  cattle.  In  the  present  state  of 
things  these  lands  cannot  be  made  pasture,  nor  grow 
turnips.     Sprouted  barley  would  supply  the  place  of  these 
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kinds  of  food,  and  the  cattle  would  yield  manure  of  a  pro- 
per qualitv  for  the  heavy  landa. 

Mr.  Bowrer,  to  the  aame  eflfeet,  says,  tliBt  if  the  ftrmos 
were  allowed  to  malt  their  baiiey,  they  would  use  the 
mak  to  feed  their  cattle,  for  nothing  makes  finer  wool  and 
flesh  than  sprouted  grain;  he  adds,  that  it  is  the  moie 
necessary  to  take  off  this  duty,  as  only  one-third  of  the  sofl 
of  Huntingdonshire  (where  he  is  a  tunaer),  NorthamptOD- 
shire,  Cambridgeshire  and  Bedfcnrdshire  can  grow  tnni^ 
The  other  two-thirds,  consisting  of  heavy  landsi,  give  no 
means  of  fattening  cattle. 

Another  farmer,  in  Bedfordshire,  is  of  opinion  that  the 
repeal  of  this  tax  would  produce  a  rev<dution  in  agricul- 
ture, so  great  would  be  the  improvement  of  the  wool  and 
fat,  if  the  farmers  could  give  the  cattle  com. 

Mr.  Spooner  considers  the  permission  which  was  given, 
in  lS'27f  to  half  malt  the  com  as  very  useless,  because 
the  cattle  require  barley  perfectly  sprouted:  he  adds, 
that  nothing  is  more  dangerous  than  to  give  them  dry 
barley — it  produces  fever. 

Mr.  Rolfe  asserts,  that  a  reduction  of  the  duties  would 
not  be  so  beneticial  to  the  farmers  as  the  liberty  of  malt- 
ing ;  that  it  is  ven*  hard  for  them  to  sell  their  barley  to 
the  maltsters,  to  buy  it  again  and  make  their  beer. 

In  reply  to  the  obsenation  made  to  the  witness,  that 
the  malt  duty  produces  to  the  state  5,000,000/.,  and  that 
to  secure  so  important  a  revenue  it  is  necessary  to  employ 
officers  upon  the  spot  where  the  establishments  are, 
which  could  not  be  if  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  farm- 
ers were  at  liberty  to  follow  this  trade — he  replied,  that 
the  honesty  of  the  farmers  might  be  trusted  for  the  pig- 
ment of  the  tax.     Moreover,  the  comfort  and  health  of 


the  people  Hhould  be  the  first  law  ;  and  if  the  farmerfi 
gave  their  labourers  beer  instead  of  waterj  it  would  afford 
them  more  support  under  their  hard  labours. 

Mr.  Ellman  is  persuaded  that,  if  farmers  were  allowed 
to  malt,  the  duty  which  is  now  levied  upon  malting  would 
be  lost.  He  remarks  that  this  duty  is  unjust,  because  in 
England  there  are  counties,  such  as  Devonshire,  Here- 
fordshire, Gloucestershire,  Somersetsliire,  where  the  drink 
of  the  people  is  cider  ;  that  these  counties  send  away 
their  bai'ley  into  the  others,  and  estabhsh  a  competition, 
all  the  more  annoying,  as,  not  paying  any  duty  upon  their 
beverage,  they  cultivate  barley  more  cheaply.  He  addsj 
that  the  people  in  Cheshire,  Lancashire  and  Cumberland, 
consume  only  thick  milk,  and  that  the  injustice  is  tlie 
greater,  as  in  those  counties  no  duty  is  paid  upon  the 
general  drink  of  the  people. 

One  witness  thinks  that  the  repeal  of  the  tax  is  neces- 
sary, because,  if  the  farmers  have  the  liberty  to  malt  their 
barley  on  the  payment  of  a  duty,  more  than  three-fourths 
would  be  malted  illicitly,  and  thus  honest  men  would  be- 
come the  victims  of  those  who  pay  nothing. 

Mr.  Hetherington,  inspector-general  of  excise,  and  of 
the  reports  on  irregularities  from  the  collectors  of  malt- 
duties,  is  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  better  to  relinquish 
this  duty  altogether,  than  to  think  of  levying  it  on  all 
the  farmers  who  should  malt  their  barley,  even  if  they 
were  compelled  to  take  out  a  hcense  for  the  permission, 
and  were  obliged  to  give  notice  of  the  hour  when  they  in- 
tended to  malt. 

The  buildings  in  which  malting  is  carried  on  are  con- 
structed under  the  direction  of  those  who  collect  the  duty  ; 
this  would  be  impracticable  with  the  farmers.     Besides, 
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all  the  qualities  of  barley  are  not  capable  of  a  complete 
germination,  and  the  maltsters  who  have  paid  the  dulj 
when  the  barley  comes  into  their  hands,  demand  a  re- 
turn of  the  duty,  which  would  present  another  difficulty 
with  the  farmers.  This  often  occurs  when  the  maltster 
is  out  of  stock.  The  Government  frequently  grants  draw- 
backs, because  the  barley  passes  firom  the  malt-hooie 
under  the  inspection  of  the  officer  without  being  malted  : 
this  happens  some  years  more  frequently  than  others,  ac- 
cording to  the  quality  of  the  crops. 

Mr.  Dunlop  was  examined  upon  the  e£Pect8  which  a 
reduction  of  the  duty  on  malt,  made  in  the  establishment! 
under  the  inspection  of  the  government  officers,  would 
produce  ;  he  replied  as  follows  : — 

He  has  been  engaged  lai^ely  in  malting  and  diarillîng 
in  Scotland,  and  has  recently  retired  from  a  considerable 
business  which  he  carried  on.  He  has  all  his  life  paid 
particular  attention  to  the  history  of  this  branch  of  the 
Government  revenue  in  the  three  kingdoms,  and  is  ac- 
quainted with  ail  the  official  documents  that  have  been 
published  by  Parliament. 

In  England,  from  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury up  to  the  year  1827,  the  quantity  of  malt  charged 
with  duty  appears  to  be  nearly  stationary,  although  the 
wealth  and  population  of  the  country  have  more  than 
doubled  during  that  period.  [This  has  been  annually 
upwards  of  three  million  quarters.] 

'In  Scotland,  from  the  year  1770  up  to  1823,  the  con- 
sumption of  malt  has  rather  dinùnished  than  increased. 
[It  has  been  annually  from  160  to  175  thousand  quarters.] 

In  Ireland,  from  the  year  1785  to  the  year  1834, — ^that 
is  to  say,  from  the  first  year  for  which  any  return  was 
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made  {as  also  in  Scotland),  the  consumption  diminished 
one  half,     [In  1834  it  was  274,625  quarters.] 

In  short,  in  all  cases  where  the  duty  has  been  increased, 
and  the  price  increased,  there  has  been  a  diminution  in 
the  quantity  of  barley  malted.  The  witness  refers  to  the 
quantity  which  has  paid  duty,  without  including  that 
which  is  illicitly  malted.  The  conclusion,  he  said,  to  be 
drawn  from  this  statement  is,  that  the  high  rate  of  duty 
(which  Ls  at  present  2s.  'Jd.  a  bushel}  has  very  greatly 
lessened  the  consumption  of  barley  in  malting  and  in 
brewing  ;  and  if  the  malt  duty  was  so  reduced  as  not  to 
afford  a  sufficient  inducement  to  evade  it,  the  increased 
consumption  would  be  so  great  that  the  revenue  would 
not  sustain  any  los^. 

In  support  of  this  opinion,  the  witness  cites  the  effect 
which  the  reduction  made  in  1823  in  the  duty  on  spirits 
in  Scotland  and  Ireland  produced.  In  the  year  1823, 
this  duty,  in  both  coimtries,  was  5s.  6rf.  the  old  wine 
gallon.  After  a  very  patient  inquiry  by  a  Parliamentary 
Commission,  the  duty  was  reduced  to  2«.  on  the  gallon. 
The  consequence  was,  that,  instead  of  under  three  mil- 
lions of  gallons  of  spirits  in  Scotland,  six  millions  were 
charged  with  duty,  and  the  revenue  was  increased  j  and  in 
Ireland,  instead  of  three  millions  of  gallons  being  charged 
with  duty,  nine  miUions  were  charged  with  duty  :  so  that 
the  revenue  of  the  Government  was  increased  by  the  dimi- 
nution of  the  duty. 

In  reply  to  the  question  whether  a  reduction  of  5*.  a 
quarter  on  the  present  duty  would  be  sufficient,  he  re- 
plied that  in  his  opinion  it  would  not.  He  was  then 
asked  whether  he  thought  a  reduction  of  10*.  would  be 
effectual  ;  to  which  he  replied  that  this  diminution  would 
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not  prevent  an  evasion  of  the  duty.  He  was  of  opinion 
that,  to  effect  this,  the  duty  must  be  reduced  to  8«.  a 
quarter,  and  that  the  public  revenue  would  in  that  cne 
increase  rather  than  diminish. 

The  Ck>mmittee  examined  the  witness  respecting  Iht 
manner  in  which  the  quality  of  the  malt  and  beer  is  sdnl- 
terated.  He  replied  that  it  is  done  by  mixing  in  imper- 
fectly malted  or  unmalted  com,  which  has  not  paid  the 
duty.  He  is  in  the  habit  of  attending  the  maricet  at  link 
Lane,  and  states  the  following  feet  from  what  he  has  seeni 
if  a  tumbler-glass  be  filled  with  water,  and  an  aven^ 
sample  of  the  malt  be  dropped  into  the  glassy,  about  one- 
third  would  sink  in  the  water,  not  being  malted^  whikl 
what  is  malted,  being  lighter  than  the  water,  would  swim. 

The  witness  believes  that  the  evasion  of  the  malt  duty 
takes  place  in  all  its  stages  :  first  by  deception  as  to  the 
quantity  which  goes  into  the  malt-house,  and  afterwards 
when  it  is  dried  on  the  floor  ;  then  the  malt  goes  through 
the  hands  of  a  factor,  when  dried  barley  may  be  again 
added  to  the  malt  ;  and  when  it  goes  to  the  brewhouse, 
unmalted  com  is  again  added,  &c. 

The  same  witness,  on  being  questioned  as  to  the  etkcta 
upon  the  malt  of  the  mixture  of  immalted  com,  with  re- 
spect to  the  quantity  of  beer  or  spirits  produced,  replied 
as  follows  : — 

Malting  refines,  but  does  not  increase  the  quantity  of 
saccharine  matter.  If  the  duty  were  reduced  to  8#.  i 
quarter,  he  thinks  it  would  be  the  interest  of  the  brewer 
to  use  no  raw  grain,  but  only  malt.  Frauds  increase 
greatly,  and  there  is  no  place  where  beer  of  a  worse  qusr 
lity  goes  into  consumption  than  in  London,  because  the 
high  price  holds  out  an  irresistible  temptation  to  frauds« 
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The  witness  doe3  not  apply  this  remark  to  the  great  por- 
ter-brewers, but  to  the  retailers. 

The  Committee  desired  to  know  what  alteration,  with 
regard  to  flavoui*,  to  the  intoxicating  quality,  in  ^  short  to 
the  quality  of  beer  and  spirits,  was  produced  by  the  mix- 
ture of  unmalted  corn  with  the  malt. 

The  witness  replied,  that  the  mixture  deteriorates  the 
quality,  but  does  not  diminish  the  strength.  In  the  pro- 
cess of  malting,  a  Aim  deleterious  substance  is  removed 
betwixt  the  husk  and  the  kernel  of  the  barley,  and  the 
saccharine  matter  is  refined. 

A  quarter  of  barley  not  malted  would  produce  aa  large 
a  quantity  of  saccharine  matter,  and  of  as  strong  a  quaUty, 
as  a  quarter  of  barley  malted,  but  the  flavour  and  quality 
would  not  be  so  good. 

Malting  merely  improves  the  flavour,  and  does  not  in- 
crease the  intoxicating  quality.  It  does  not  give  any  in- 
crease in  the  nutritive  quality  of  beer,  and  this  theory  is 
confirmed  by  practice  in  brewing  and  distilling. 

It  was  by  allowing  the  use  of  malt  in  Scotland  almost 
without  duty  in  distilling  that  the  great  increase  arose. 
The  spirits  of  that  country  have  been  in  consequence  of 
so  fine  a  quahty,  that  smuggling  foreign  spirits  has  alto- 
gether ceased.  The  revenue  of  the  Government  has  in- 
creased, for  the  distillation  has  augmented  from  six  millions 
gallons  to  fifteen  millions.  If  the  same  measm-es  were 
adopted  in  England,  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  but  that  they 
would  produce  the  same  effects.  Foreign  brandy  would 
be  in  a  great  measure  superseded,  and  the  smuggling  of 
spirits,  wliich  exceeds  60,000  gallons  a  year,  would  cease. 

The  Controller-general  of  the  Excise  duties  furnished 
the  Committee  with  a  statement,  in  which  he  shows  that. 
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by  estimating  seventeen  gallons  of  spirits  to  be  pro- 
duced from  one  quarter  of  grain  if  made  from  malt  onfyj 
and  nineteen  gallons  from  the  like  quantity  where  mixed 
grain  is  used,  including  barley,  wheat  and  oats,  the  total 
quantity  of  grain  consumed  in  distilleries  in  the  three 
couutries,  in  the  years  1833,  1834  and  1835,  was  firom 
1,221,607  to  1,294,224  quarters. 

The  farmers  having  in  general  desired,  not  a  reductkn 
of  the  duty,  but  the  permission  to  malt  their  own  barl^, 
they  were  asked  how  the  revenue  produced  by  this  tax 
should  be  rei)laced.  One  of  them,  who  was  of  opinion 
that  this  permission  to  malt  would  entirely  change  the 
condition  of  the  soil  of  England,  proposed  that  a  tax 
sliould  be  imposed  upon  porter,  which  can  only  be  brewed 
in  large  breweries,  and  which  is  moreover  a  luxury,  and 
weaker  beer  might  then  be  had  very  cheap. 

Mr.  Thurnal  and  Mr.  Stares  were  of  opinion  that  the 
malt-tax  should  be  repealed,  and  the  income-tax  im- 
posed by  Mr.  Pitt  substituted  for  it.  This  tax  produced 
fifteen  millions,  whereas  the  malt-tax  produces  only  five  or 
six  millions  ;  since  in  1 834  the  duty  in  England  was  paid 
upon  4,300,838  quarters  ;  in  Scotland  upon  560,657  ;  and 
in  Ireland  on  2/5,258 — yielding  a  total  of  5,275,605/. 

Mr.  Bickerton  was  of  the  same  opinion.  He  said,  that  if 
the  members  of  parliament  had  not  been  landed-proprie- 
tors, they  would  have  retained  the  property-tax  and  abo- 
lished the  malt-tax,  which  would  have  been  favourable  to 
agriculture,  because  fermentation  doubles  the  nourishment 
and  the  country  thus  loses  a  very  lai^e  portion  of  the 
value  of  the  barley. 

Mr.  Wood,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Stamps  and 
Taxes,  said  he  was  unable  to  furnish  details  respecting 
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this  taux,  which  brought  in  a  revenue  of  fifteen  millions, 
because  Parliament  had  ordered  all  the  papers  relating  to 
it  to  be  burnt, 

Mr.  Bickerton  urged  more  strongly  than  any  of  the 
other  witnesses  the  removal  of  the  malt-tax,  and  the  sub- 
stitution of  an  income-tax.  He  would  desire  however 
that  bona  ßde  incomes  alone  should  be  taxed,  and  not 
the  industry  which  is  exposed  to  continual  risks  and 
chances.  He  docs  not  reckon  the  profits  of  a  farmer,  a 
sailor,  or  a  physician  as  a  fixed  income,  but  the  revenues 
derived  by  proprietors  from  land,  houses,  interest  upon 
money  invested,  salaries  from  pensions,  the  income  from 
tolls,  bridges,  ferries  ;  in  short,  incomes  that  are  solidly 
established,  and  not  liable  to  yearly  fluctuations,  or  to  any 
accident,  the  security  of  which  is  palpable,  and  which  con- 
stituted in  1815  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  produce 
of  the  property-tax. 

In  short,  said  several  farmers,  no  reduction  would  accom- 
plish the  object — nothing  short  of  a  total  repeal  of  the  tax. 
The  best  workmen,  those  of  the  best  character,  never  go 
to  the  public-houses,  and  do  not  drink  a  glass  of  beer. 
However  the  duty  might  be  lowered,  only  the  better 
barleys  will  be  malted,  and  its  abolition  alone  will  cause 
the  inferior  kinds  to  be  malted,  which  would  give  to  the 
people  a  beverage,  and  to  animals  food,  much  better  than 
what  they  now  have  j  for  the  farmer,  with  his  labourers, 
consumes  his  inferior  produce  of  every  kind,  on  account 
of  the  cost  of  transport. 

The  act  passed  by  Parliament  respecting  the  sale  of 
beer,  by  diminishing  the  price,  has  midtiplied  beer-shops 
and  demoralized  the  people  ;  it  is  the  most  mischievous 
act  that  has  been  passed. 
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A  farmer,  firom  Sunez,  said  that  society  will  never  be 
in  a  vigorous  state,  until  the  poor,  as  well  as  the  ridi,  are 
allowed  to  brew  beer.  It  is  so  easy  an  operation,  and  tbe 
beer,  if  this  were  the  case,  would  be  so  much  better  and 
cheaper,  that  one-half,  perhaps  three>fourtha,  of  the  puUio» 
houses  would  be  closed.  The  people  would  live  much  mote 
among  their  families,  their  wives  and  children  would  share 
their  pleasures,  and  they  would  no  longer  be  tempted  to 
frequent  these  places,  which  in  the  end  are  the  resort  of  all 
kinds  of  thieves  and  turbulent  persons.  It  is  not  a  reduc- 
tion of  the  duty,  therefore,  that  is  required,  but  its  total 
abolition.  The  people  must  be  allowed  to  brew  thôr 
beer,  as  they  make  their  bread.  The  witness  said  he 
should  prefer  a  duty  on  bread  to  one  upon  malt,  because 
bread  would  not  draw  people  to  the  public-houses,  whilst 
the  temptation  to  meet  and  drink  tc^ther  is  irresistible. 
The  morals  of  the  country  would  undergo  a  change,  and 
they  constitute  its  most  precious  property. 


REMARKS. 


This  sketch  of  the  inquiry  respecting  the  malt 
and  beer  tax  can  give  but  a  very  superficial  idea 
of  the  cogent  logic  which  the  farmers  developed 
in  their  replies.  But  the  produce  of  that  duty  is 
so  considerable  and  so  sure,  that  no  other  sub- 
stitute for  it  is  found  but  the  tax  which  Mr.  Pitt 
imposed  upon  the  income  from  property.  Such  is 
the  voice  of  public  opinion  ;  but  public  opinion 
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indeed  preaches  in  the  desert.  The  1102  families 
which  constitute  the  Houses  of  Lords  and  Com- 
mons, being  the  greatest  landed  proprietors  of  the 
empire,  paid  a  large  proportion  of  this  tax  ;  it  was 
consequently  the  first  which  was  repealed  at  the 
time  of  the  peace.  But  as  it  was  the  most  just, 
and  the  most  productive,  the  Parliament  ordered 
(an  unprecedented  measure)  all  the  registers  kept 
daring  ten  years  that  the  tax  had  existed  to  be 
burnt, — probably  with  the  intention  of  leaving  no 
trace  of  the  kind  of  registration  of  property  which 
had  been  made. 

This  is  a  specimen  of  that  public  spirit  which 
Europeans  praise  in  the  Enghsh — after,  it  is  true» 
the  EngUsh  have  themselves  boasted  of  it. 

There  are,  however,  many  things  superior  even 
to  the  egotism  of  the  powerful  of  the  earth.  With 
the  people  of  the  north,  the  nights  are  long  and 
the  climate  moist.  Labour,  especially  in  England, 
is  so  excessively  severe,  that  drink  is  there  an 
essential  part  of  the  nourishment.  The  water 
is  not  wholesome  nor  of  good  taste,  as  in  moun- 
tainous countries,  where  its  current  is  rapid.  In 
the  popular  fêtes  or  assemblies  in  Spain,  fresh 
water  is  sold,  and  the  people  drink  it  with  avidity, 
although  the  wine  is  there  extremely  cheap.  But 
it  cannot  be  the  same  in  a  moist  climate,  which 
moreover  produces  no  wine.     The  people  require 
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fermented  liquors,  and  the  rich  profit  by  this  de- 
mand, either  by  taxation  or  fabrication.  No  one 
can  have  any  idea  of  the  inconvenience  which  a 
foreigner  experiences  in  England  from  the  bad 
quality  of  the  beverages.  The  beer  is  adulterated, 
as  all  the  witnesses  affirm,  and  is  frequently  sold 
at  a  price  which  puts  it  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
usual  wages  which  the  people  receive.  This  evil 
is  so  palpable,  that,  after  having  mitigated  it,  as 
has  already  been  done,  a  remedy  will  in  time  be 
applied. 


CHAPTER  XVI L 

OF  TITHES. 

In  Scotland,  said  Mr.  Hope,  there  are  neither  tithes  nor 
poor's-rates,  but  the  farmers  for  this  reason  pay  much 
higher  rents  for  their  land.  The  Scotch  clergy  receive 
from  the  landowners  a  subsidy,  regulated  by  the  official 
price  of  corn. 

In  England,  a  portion  of  the  common-lands  that  have 
been  cleared  during  the  last  fifty  years  does  not  pay  tithes, 
as  the  proprietors  have  in  general,  before  cultivating 
them,  compounded  with  the  clergy,  and  given  them  a  cer- 
tain share  of  the  waste  land — generally  one-fifth — in  order 
to  free  the  remainder.  Thus  there  are  few  tithes  paid  in 
the  north,  because  there  large  tracts  of  land  have  been  re- 
cently brought  into  cultivation. 

Sometimes,  said  Mr.  Atkinson,  instead  of  giving  a  por- 
tion of  the  soil  to  the  clergyman,  an  agreement  has  been 
made,  at  the  time  of  clearing  the  land,  fixing  a  certain 
quantity  of  corn  per  acre  to  be  paid  in  perpetuity,  without 
increase  or  diminution. 

The  large  tithes  generally  consist  of  tlie  tenth  part  of 
all  the  produce  of  the  arable  land,  and  the  small  tithes  of 
the  produce  in  milk,  fruit,  the  keej)  of  animals,  freshwater 
fisheries,  &c.  But  in  fact,  «aid  Mr.  Atkinson,  speaking 
of  Lincolnshire,  in  the  parishes  where  the  whole  tithes 
are  paid,  onc-üflh  oï  the  produce  of  the  arable  laud,  one« 
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Beventh  of  new  pasture-lands  of  good  quality^  and  one- 
ninth  when  the  pasture  is  inferiw,  is  aUowed.  The  whide 
makes  one-fifth  of  the  rent. 

Mr.  Cocks,  a  tithe-valuer  for  the  last  twen^  years  in 
Buckinghamshire,  declares  that  he  allows  the  deigyfor 
the  arable  land  20  per  cent.,  and  for  the  meadow-lands 
12  per  cent.,  of  what  the  farmer  pays  to  the  landlord. 

Nothing  is  more  variable  than  the  value  of  tithes  in  the 
different  parishes  ;  they  are  oàen  assessed  by  an  agreement 
concluded  for  the  life  of  him  who  recàvee  them^  and  Mr. 
Rolfe  complains  that  he  has  to  pay  for  his  tithes  4r.  and 
5«.  lid.  per  acre  (which  is  at  least  lid.  more  than  their 
value  if  taken  in  kind),  being  obliged  to  abide  by  the 
contract  he  made  with  his  pastor  in  more  proq>erous 
times. 

Another  farmer,  who  has  held  his  &rm  year  by  year, 
without  desiring  a  lease,  has  nevertheless  compounded  with 
his  pastor  for  a  considerable  period.  His  ren^  whidbi  in 
1829  was  11.  lO^d.  an  acre,  was  in  1836  only  14«.  But 
the  clergyman  neither  desires,  nor  has  the  power,  to  reduce 
the  tithe  at  all. 

Mr.  Stares,  of  Hampshire,  stated  that  his  fiither  paid  in 
1790,  upon  the  same  farm  that  he  cultivates,  one-fourth 
the  amount  of  what  he  now  pays  for  the  tithes. 

This  revenue,  which  has  increased  in  so  laige  a  pro- 
portion, is  not  all  for  the  clergy,  for  it  finally  returns 
to  those  landed  proprietors  who  sell  the  presentation  to 
livings. 

According  to  all  the  evidence,  people  prefer  to  pay  the 
tithes  in  money  rather  than  in  produce.  Many  farmers  de- 
clared, that  if  they  had  not  paid  the  tithes  according  to  a 
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fixed  price,  they  would  have  taken  good  care  not  to  improve 
their  farms  ;  for  the  tithes  then  fall  proportionaJly  upon 
their  crops,  and  not  upon  the  value  of  the  soil.  Their 
capital  and  their  time  would  have  been  expended  for  the 
benefit  of  the  clergy. 

Mr.  Cramp,  of  the  Isle  of  Thanet,  considers  the  mode 
of  levying  the  tithe  in  kind  as  the  most  onerous  of  all  the 
■ways  of  paying  it-  It  is  subject  to  all  sorts  of  difiiculties, 
which  is  very  troublesome  to  the  clergj'men  of  the  parishes. 
He  stated  that  in  the  county  of  Kent  7*.  Hrf.  per  acre  is  ge- 
nerally paid,  and  that  this  mode  is  preferred,  although  the 
charge  is  exorbitant.  In  one  point  of  view  the  tithe  in 
kind  is  most  juat,  for  one  half  of  the  costs  are  chai^ged  to 
hiro  who  receives  it,  since  the  standing  com  must,  before 
it  is  valued,  be  carried  to  the  barn,  threshed,  winnowed, 
and  carried  to  the  market.  The  witness  is  of  opinion 
that  the  landowners  would  do  better  to  give  a  part  of  the 
»oil  to  the  clergy,  than  to  remain  subject  to  all  this  com- 
plicated system  of  inquisitorial  inspection. 

Mr.  Hancock,  of  Somersetshire,  asserted  that  the  tithes 
amount  to  one-fourth  of  the  rent.  The  tithe-owner  wishes 
to  take  them  in  kind,  because  straw  fetches  a  good  price  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  towns.  It  is  a  continual  subject  of 
complaint,  and  when  the  farmers  dislike  their  pastor,  they 
BOW  less  corn,  in  order  to  avoid  the  titlie.  The  small 
tithes  on  w  ool,  sheep,  crops,  hay,  the  increase  of  stock, 
are  the  subject  of  disputes,  and  are  an  obstacle  more  than 
is  beUevcd  to  the  improvement  of  the  land. 

According  to  Mr.  Howard,  the  usufi-uctuary  who  pur- 
chases a  living  dares  not  sever  tJie  tithes  in  all  their  ri- 
gour when  he  resides  himself,  not  even  one  half;  but  the 
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veiy  reverse  is  the  case  when  the  clergyman  appoints  a 
curate  who  performs  his  duties. 

Some  witnesses  declared  that  in  their  parishes  the  tithe 
goes  to  laymen,  who  in  that  case  pay  a  curate. 

Mr.  Goodman,  a  farmer  in  Sussex,  ofiers  no  objections 
to  the  payment  of  tithes.  He  thinks  it  is  a  question  which 
should  not  be  agitated,  for  he  prefers  giving  his  money  to 
the  clergyman  of  the  parish,  who  is  veiy  useful,  than  to  a 
landowner  whom  he  does  not  know.  If  the  farmer  paid 
no  tithes  he  would  pay  a  higher  rent  for  his  £arm  ;  it  is 
therefore  only  a  question  between  the  clergy  and  the 
nobility. 

Another  witness  was  of  opinion,  that  the  clergy,  possess- 
ing only  a  life-interest,  have  no  right  to  make  sacrifices  ; 
that  nothing  but  compulsion  should  make  them  agree  to 
accept  a  fixed  price,  as,  from  the  recent  discoveries  in  agri- 
culture, they  see  the  tithe  increasing  daily  :  the  plan  that 
appears  to  him  the  best  is  to  give  a  certain  portion  of  the 
soil. 

Mr.  Spooner  stated  his  conviction  that  the  tithe  was  the 
reason  why  the  English  farmers  are  not  allowed  so  gene- 
rally as  the  Scotch  to  pay  their  rents  at  a  price  varying 
with  that  of  com  ;  because  many  landowners,  being  bur- 
dened with  it,  have  entered  into  contracts  with  the  clergy 
for  a  long  term,  payable  in  money  ;  and  it  would  happen  in 
certain  years,  that,  according  to  the  price  of  com,  the  in- 
come of  the  farm  would  not  cover  these  payments.  He 
remarked,  that,  as  the  clergy  are  so  strict  in  exacting  their 
dues,  and  the  tithe  produces  more  every  year,  they  ought 
at  least  to  provide  for  the  wants  of  the  Church  in  propor- 
tion as  the  population  increases,  though  he  believes  that 
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the  population  does  not  increase  so  much  as  the  wealth  of 
the  clergy. 

The  following  details  are  taken  from  a  litttle  work  by 
Mr.  Marshall,  an  author  distinguished  by  the  exactitude 
of  his  statistical  publications*: — 

"  There  are  two  kinds  of  valuation  of  benefices  known, 
which  were  made  in  early  times  ; — the  first,  in  1291,  ac- 
cording to  the  valuation  of  Pope  Nicholas,  and  the  other 
in  the  time  of  Henry  VIÏI. 

"At  the  first  period,  the  county  of  Lancashire  was 
reckoned  to  contain  only  fifty  parishes,  and  it  is  not 
known  whether  those  which  are  left  blank,  as  Liverpool, 
formed  at  that  time  part  of  other  parishes,  or  were  waste 
lands  which  the  ecclesiastical  authoiities  had  not  as- 
sessed. 

"  Supposing  these  two  valuations  to  have  been  made 
with  care,  it  would  be  very  interesting  to  know  them,  be- 
cause they  would  show  the  value  and  the  relative  condition 
of  the  different  parishes  at  these  two  epochs.  There  arc, 
however,  strong  reasons  for  believing  that  the  valuation  of 
the  time  of  Henry  VEIL  was  very  arbitrary. 

"  The  following  is  a  table  of  the  Benefices  in  the  county 
of  Lancaster.  The  valuations  marked  with  an  *  have 
been  exonerated  from  the  payment  of  first  fruits,  and  those 
marked  with  a  f  have  been  certified  as  being  of  the  annual 
clear  and  net  value,  in  order  to  justify  the  demand  of  an 
augmentation, 
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**  The  best  means  of  forming  an  estimate  of  the  act 
amount  of  the  ecclesiastical  revenues  which  are  deriv« 
from  the  tithes  of  this  county,  is  to  found  it  upon  the  an- 
nual revenue  of  the  property  of  the  different  parishes,  which 
we  have  iudicated  in  ooe  column  of  the  table.  In  com- 
paring the  sums  marked  at  these  three  epochs,  regard  must 
be  had  to  the  difference  in  the  value  of  money  and  to  oth< 
circumstances  of  the  times  in  question. 

**  As  the  tithes  and  property  of  the  Church  become  eveiy-^ 
day  objects  of  greater  interest,  it  is  well  to  call  attention 
to  the  distinction  which  it  is  necessary  to  make  between 
that  portion  of  the  tithes  which  comes  to  the  clergy,  and 
that  which  passes  into  the  hands  of  persons  who  are 
wholly  unconnected  with  the  Church. 

**  In  order  to  have  a  clear  idea  of  the  ecclesiastical  pro- 
perty, it  must  be  premised  that  the  rectors  enjoy  the 
whole  of  the  revenues  of  the  benefices  which  they  hold, 
whate%'er  these  revenues  may  be,  as  glebe,  tithes,  fines  on 
the  renewal  of  leases,  and  various  other  dues.  The  vie 
on  the  contrary,  only  receive  the  surplice  fees,  the  si 
tithes,  and  in  some  cases  only  the  glebes. 

*'  In  consequence,  the  amount  of  the  tithes  may  be  enor- 
mous, and  the  portion  \vliich  comes  to  the  clergyman  v« 
small  ;  and  we  see  from  the  preceding  table  that  many  of 
the  largest  and  richest  parishes  of  the  county  of  Lancas- 
ter are  only  livings  which  belong  to  laymen,  who,  the 
fore,  are  in  receipt  of  the  large  tithes  of  these  parish« 
Thus  the  Earl  of  Derby  possesses,  as  is  seen  by  the  table, 
the  large  tithes  of  the  parishes  of  Huyton  and  Ormskvrk 
(Nos.  10  and  II), — those  of  the  large  and  rich  parish  of 
Lancaster  (No.  57)  belong  to  Mr.  Martin,  and  those  of 
Dean,  Eccles,  and  Mclling  {Nos.  16,  1?  and  59)   to  the 
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Lord  Chancellor.  King's  Collège,  Cambridge,  has  claim 
to  the  large  tithes  of  the  rich  parish  of  Prescott  (No.  33), 
and  Cbristchurch  College,  Oxford,  has  those  of  Kirkham 
(No.  56).  But  the  moat  striking  fact  of  all  is,  that  the 
three  rich  parishes  of  Rochdale,  Blackburn,  and  ^Vhalley 
(Nos.  35,  36  and  37),  the  annual  revenues  of  which 
amounted  in  1815  to  342,128/.,  and  which  have  been  in- 
creased since  that  period,  pay  their  large  tithes  to  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

"  These  large  tithes  of  the  parishes  of  Rochdale,  Black- 
burn and  Whalley  were  sold  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury in  1813,  according  to  a  special  act  of  parliament,  for 
a  sum  exceeding  63,000/.,  and  were  purchased  principally 
by  the  different  landed  proprietors  of  those  parishes.  In 
consequence  these  lands  ought  to  be  let  tithe-free,  but  the 
rise  in  rents  lias  counterbalanced  this  exemption  ;  for  it  is 
evident,  that  totally  to  abolish  the  tithe,  will  end  in  its 
transference  to  the  value  of  the  leases  ;  and  it  is  on  this 
account  that  in  Scotland,  where  there  are  no  tithes,  the 
rent  of  land  is  higher  than  in  England. 

*'  Amongst  the  most  secret  and  most  abundant  sources 
of  the  ecclesiastical  revenues  must  be  reckoned  the  glebe, 
when  it  falls  upon  parishes  which  are  populous,  and  in  si- 
tuations favourable  for  building.  Paddington,  one  of  the 
parishes  in  the  suburbs  of  the  metropolis,  in  which  build- 
ing is  every  day  extending,  brings  to  the  Bishop  of  London, 
who  is  the  perpetual  curate,  above  20,000/.  revenue.  The 
vicar  of  Rochdale  also  draws  a  considerable  revenue  from 
the  glebe  attached  to  his  parish." 
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The  complaints  of  the  fanners  respecting  the  tithes  in- 
duced Parliament  to  institute  several  Inquiries  upon  this 
subject. 

It  has  been  proved  that^  in  100  acres  of  land  in  England, 
there  are  about  32  free  of  tithe,  40  on  which  the  tithe  be^ 
longs  to  the  clergy,  and  28  on  which  the  tithe  belongs  to 
laymen. 

In  1336  the  Parliament  passed  an  act,  which  provided 
that  the  yearly  value  of  the  tithes  in  England  should  be 
fixed  in  money  in  two  ways, — viz.  by  a  voluntary  arrange«  i 
ment  between  the  parties  until  1840,  and  then  by  a  Board 
of  seven  Commissioners,  whom  the  act  appointed.  If  the 
tithe-payers  to  the  amount  of  two-thirds  of  the  whole 
value  in  each  parish  make  an  arrangement  with  those  who 
receive  these  two-thirds,  the  rest  of  the  parish  shoiüd  be 
obliged  to  submit  to  the  arrangement.  If,  in  1840,  an 
amicable  arrangement  were  not  made,  the  Board  should  de- 
cide in  the  first  half  of  that  year. 


REMARKS. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  purity,  or  rather  the 
sanctity,  of  the  motives  which  led  to  the  establish» 
ment  of  tithes,  it  is  impossible  to  read  the  prece- 
ding evidence  without  admitting  that  they  have  de-  ! 
generated  into  gross  abuses.  Communities  which, 
think  to  pursue  a  certain  progress  of  enlighten- 
ment, fall  into  a  complete  blindness  respecting 
the  most  evident  things. 
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We  must  repeat  what  has  been  said  a  hundred 
times  : — a  bishop,  or  a  religious  order,  founded  a 
parish,  and  the  inhabitants  considered  themselves 
very  happy  to  obtain  this  favour  by  payment  of  the 
tithe  ;  especially  as  its  produce,  divided  into  four 
parts,  was  destined,  one  for  the  poor,  another  for 
the  support  of  the  church,  a  third  for  the  clergy- 
man, while  the  fourth  reverted  to  the  founders,  to 
repay  them  the  cost  they  had  incurred  for  the 
erection  of  the  church  and  parsonage. 

From  that  period  until  the  Reformation  there 
were  no  complaints,  because,  with  some  slight  ex- 
ceptions, there  were  no  abuses.  A  clergyman, 
living  in  celibacy,  had  no  better  employment  than 
to  be  the  connecting  link  between  the  rich  and  the 
poor;  for  he  thus  fulfilled  the  duties  of  his  station, 
aud  this  function  was  agreeable  to  hira,  inasmuch 
as  it  opened  to  him  the  doors  of  the  rich. 

From  the  period  of  the  Reformation,  however, 
the  pastor  has  been  a  married  man,  and  he  has  had 
other  cares  to  occupy  him  than  those  of  attending 
to  the  poor, — he  has  had  to  bring  up  a  family. 
By  a  natural  consequence,  therefore,  the  fourth  of 
the  tithes  destined  for  the  poor,  and  the  fourth 
destined  for  the  support  of  the  church,  have  be- 
come necessary  to  his  support.  But  what  has  be- 
come the  most  necessary  to  hira,  is  above  all  that 
time  which  he  employed  formerly  in  preaching,  at 
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confession,  in  the  instruction  of  children,  and  visit- 
ing the  sick. 

Wlien  men  desire  to  begin  de  novo,  they  never 
consider  everything.  The  Reformation  created 
families,  who  were  placed  in  circumstances  until 
then  unknown  in  society,  and  peculiar  to  the  Pro- 
testant church  in  Europe.  There  are  10,500  pa- 
rishes in  England  in  which  service  is  performed,  or 
ought  to  be  performed,  by  so  many  heads  of  fa- 
milies, from  twenty-five  to  seventy-five  years  of 
age  ;  the  number  of  deaths  amongst  these  is  400 
or  500  yearly.  On  their  decease,  the  revenues  of 
their  office  are  not  continued  to  their  families  ; 
thus  400  or  500  families,  ranking,  in  the  religious 
and  intellectual  class,  amongst  the  first  in  the 
kingdom,  are  every  year  in  England  left  suddenly' 
houseless  and  unprovided  for.  During  his  life- 
time, this  head  of  the  family  knows  very  well  what 
will  be  the  condition  of  his  family  at  his  death  : 
it  is  therefore  natural  that  he  should  have  more 
anxiety  on  this  subject  than  other  parents.  The 
care  of  his  flock  becomes  a  secondary  object  ;  the 
principal  object  is  to  obtain  the  appointment  to 
the  duty  of  one,  two,  or  three  other  parishes,  or  to 
estabhsh  a  school,  and  especially  a  school  for  girls, 
which  his  widow  can  continue,  and  thus  find  a 
means  of  support  for  her  children. 

It  is  this  state  of  things  which  makes  tithes,  or 
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rather  the  employment  of  the  tithes,  regarded  as  an 
intolerable  abuse.  In  a  hundred  acres,  there  are 
thirty-two  that  pay  nothing  ;  they  form  the  patri- 
mony of  the  richest  and  most  ancient  families  : 
these  do  not  complain.  Of  the  hundred  acres, 
there  are  twenty-eight  possessed  by  families  who 
sell  the  right  of  presentation,  or  who  give  it  natu- 
rally to  their  children  :  these  likewise  do  not  com- 
plain, for  the  produce  of  the  tithe  is  partly  to  their 
profit. 

The  other  presentations,  being  in  the  nomination 
of  the  crown  or  of  the  clergy,  are  not  sold,  but  are 
given  to  members  of  the  clergy,  who,  it  must  be 
admitted,  merit  the  appointments.  The  flock, 
however,  gain  nothing  :  they  pay,  for  instance, 
1000/.  in  tithes,  and  there  comes  a  curate  to  the 
parish,  who,  for  the  maintenance  of  his  family,  re- 
ceives yearly  100/.  more. 

Thus  therefore  in  England,  notwithstanding  the 
large  produce  of  the  tithes,  and  of  the  landed  pro- 
perty of  the  Church,  Parliament  grants  supplies  to 
the  clergy  ;  and,  on  the  death  of  the  pastors,  the 
parishes  raise  subscriptions  for  their  families. 
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CHAPTER  XVIH. 


OF  THE  CHURCH  OP  ENGLAND. 

In  order  to  satisfy  the  wish  of  the  farmers  and  tithe-con* 
tributors,  the  rights  and  duties  of  the  Church  of  England 
were  examined  by  a  Commission,  appointed  by  the  crown, 
which  coropleted  its  labours  in  1838. 

This  Commission  was  composed  of  bishops,  ministers, 
and  members  of  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  it 
sent  commissioners  into  the  twenty-six  episcopal  sees  of 
England  :  Scotland  has  none.  The  following  particuhoa 
are  taken  from  the  various  reports  which  this  CommissÛHi 
presented. 

The  revenues  of  the  clcrgj'  consist — 1st,  of  féodal  dues 
upon  the  lands  which  are  held  of  the  Church,  which  dues 
according  to  the  new  law,  are  to  be  redeemed  by  a  sum 
of  money  ;  2nd,  of  lands  and  buildings  ;  3rd,  of  mines 
and  quarries  ;  4th,  of  certain  interests  in  the  public 
funds  J  5th,  of  the  tithes. 

The  archbishopric  of  Canterbury  and  the  bishopric  of 
Durham  have  a  revenue  of  19,000/.;  and  the  Archbishop 
of  York  and  the  Bishops  of  London,  Winchester,  and  Ely, 
imve  each  a  revenue  of  12,000/.  The  other  twenty  bi- 
shops have  amongst  them  71>000/.  a  year.  All  these 
revenues  collectively  amount  to  158,000/. 

The  Commissioners  desired  that  each  of  the  usufructua- 
ries then  being  should  continue  to  possess  the  same  revenue 
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during  his  life  j  but  that  as  vacancies  occurred,  these  re- 
venues should  be  equalized,  so  that  every  bishop  should 
have  about  5000/.  or  6000^.  a  year.  For  the  same  reason 
they  recommended  that  the  extent  of  territory,  and  the 
number  of  diocesans  of  the  bishoprics,  should  be  equa- 
lized. 

The  revenues  of  canons  attached  to  cathedrals  and  to 
collegiate  churches,  consist  of  the  same  kind  of  property 
as  the  revenues  of  the  bishops,  and  amount  to  284,000/. 

After  deducting  the  repairs  of  buildings  and  the  various 
expenses  chargeable  upon  that  sum,  each  of  the  canons 
has,  one  with  another,  an  income  of  150/. 

The  Commissioners  consider  this  average  revenue  of  the 
members  of  the  chapters  so  small,  that  they  do  not  think 
reform  necessary.  They  only  propose  to  abolish  those 
places  which  have  no  charge  of  souls,  as  vacancies  oc- 
cur. 

There  is  also  an  inferior  clergy  attached  to  the  cathe- 
drals, under  the  name  of  chaplains,  sacristans,  Slc.  Each 
of  these  clergy  has  only  60/.,  which  is  less  than  what  is 
necessary. 

The  Commissioners,  after  pointing  out  these  changes, 
proceed  to  the  parochial  clergy.  They  are  mortified  to 
be  unable  to  propose  any  measure  to  remedy  the  evils 
which  paralyze  the  English  Church  and  circumscribe  its 
utility  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  small  number  of  the  churches 
and  clergymen,  which  leaves  the  inhabitants  of  certain 
districts  without  any  Christian  instruction. 

The  Commissioners  limited  themselves  to  describe  the 
state  of  things  in  this  respect  in  the  parishes  which  have 
a  population  of  more  than  10,000  souls,  and  they  obtained 
the  following  facts  in  the  diocese  of  London  : — 
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Four  parishes  on  tlie  banks  of  the  Thames,  the  total 
population  of  which  is  1G6,000  souls,  have  for  the  whole 
only  eleven  clergymen,  and  churches  for  8200  persons  ; 

Twenty-one  other  parishes^  containing  739,000  persons, 
have  only  forty-five  clergymen,  and  church  accommodft>  i 
tion  for  66,155  persons  j 

The  parish  in  which  the  Houses  of  Parliament  are  si- 
tuated contains  25,334  souls  ;  it  has  only  one  ecclesiastic, 
and  a  chapel  holding  1000  persons  ; 

Nine  other  parishes  in  London  have  a  population  of  j 
232^000  souls,  vrith  only  nineteen  clergymen  and  27^327 
sittings  in  the  churches. 

In  the  diocese  of  Chester,  thirty-eight  parishes,  with 
a  population  of  816,000  soub,  have  only  churches  for 
97,700  persons. 

In  the  diocese  of  York,  twenty  parishes,  with  402,000 
souls,  have  only  church  accommodation  for  48,000. 

In  the  diocese  of  Lichfield,  sixteen  parishes,  containing 
235,000  persons,  have  only  churches  for  29,000. 

This  is  merely  a  sketch  of  the  evil,  and  all  the  societies 
that  have  been  formed  for  the  building  of  churches,  all 
the  grants  that  Parliament  has  made  for  the  last  twenty 
years  for  the  same  object,  far  from  supplying  a  remedy, 
have  only  created  590,869  more  sittings,  whilst  the  popu- 
lation has  increased  more  than  3,000,000  persons.  Out 
of  this  number  of  590,869  sittings,  212,683  have  been 
sold,  and  378,186  remain  undisposed  of. 

With  regard  to  the  parish-clergy,  out  of  10,478  livings, 
there  are  1926  who  have  less  than  100/.,  and  3528  with 
less  than  150/,  These  5454  livings  have  for  the  most 
part  not  even  a  parsonage. 

Of  the  nominations  of  the  value  of  above  300/.,  the  right 
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of  presentation  to  which  might  consequently  be  sold, 
1533  belong  to  the  crown,  to  the  bishops,  the  judges  and 
the  chapters,  and  the  Parliament  has  the  power  of  subject- 
ing them  to  the  decisions  of  the  law  i  but  1438  belong  to 
private  laymen. 

It  appeju's  impossible  to  prevent  one  clergyman  ser\àDg 
several  parishes  ;  the  number,  however,  of  the  pariahea 
might,  with  the  consent  of  the  person  holding  the  presen- 
tation, be  limited  to  two  for  one  clergyman.  The  law  can 
determine  the  time  that  an  incumbent  may  absent  himself; 
the  Commission  fixes  it  at  six  months. 

The  Commissioners  add,  that  they  have  prepared  a  bill, 
but  that  its  provisions  cannot  be  carried  into  execution 
before  the  revenues  of  the  small  Livings  have  been  in- 
creased, and  4606  parsonages  have  been  built,  which  are 
wanting  in  the  10,478  livings. 

The  retrenchments  which  the  Commissioners  judged 
possible  amount  to  the  sum  of  130,000/.,  which  would  be 
taken  upon  the  property  and  revenues  of  the  dignitaries 
of  the  Church  :  and  the  Commissioners  could  not  find 
terms  strong  enough  to  express  how  much  this  sum  ia 
mider  what  is  required. 

With  a  view  to  ascertain  the  state  of  the  English  Church 
in  Ireland,  the  king  appointed  a  Commission  in  1834, com- 
posed of  six  persons — viz.  the  Archl>ishop  of  Tuani,  the 
Bishop  of  Armagh,  and  four  canons,  selected  from  their 
chapters.  The  following  statement  is  taken  from  their 
report  upon  the  two  ecclesiastical  provinces  of  Tuam  and 
Armagh: — 53  livings  are  in  the  nomination  of  the  crown, 
357  livings  in  that  of  bishops,  192  livings  in  the  hands  of 
laymen  :— total,  602  livings. 

The  population  of  these  provinces  consists,  according  to 
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the  census  of  1831,  of  4,l77j537  souls,  aud  there  is  only  ac- 
commodation in  the  churches  for  193,79B  inhabitants. 

The  revenue  of  these  churches  is — 

£ 
In  tithes 216,576 

In  lands 73,672 

From  other  sources 8^663 

Total  revenue     ....     299,111 
The  expense  of  collecting  these  reveniies,  and 

the  interest  on  certain  loans,  amount  to      £45,580 

Which  leaves  a  clear  revenue  of    .     .  £253,531 
This  revenue  is  divided  among  the  incumbents  as  fol- 
lows :— 

£  £ 

12  livings,  with  from  1500  to  2000  a  year 

28         „             „  1000   „  1500  „ 

143         „             „  500   „  1000  „ 

335         „             „  100   „     500  „ 

84  with  less  than  ....     100  „ 

602  livings,  having,  one  with  another,  421/.  a  year»] 
The  duty  of  these  602  livings  is  performed  by  739  per-j 
sons,  of  whom  306  officiate  themselves,  and  433  pay  cu- 
rates, the  aggregate  amount  of  whose  salaries  is  27,889/.« 
or  on  an  average  about  70/.  each. 

But,  independent  of  the  receipts  stated  above,  every 
parish  taxes  itself  with  the  cost  of  repairs  and  maintenmooej 
of  the  church,  &c.  ;  this  cost  amounted,  for  the  two  pix»-! 
vinces,  to  15,547/.  a  year;  and  the  Catholics  are  prohi- 
bited attending  the  meetings  where  the  rates  are  deter- 
mined,  although  they  pay  their  proportion  of  them. 

N.B.— In  the  province  of  Armagh  there  are,  in  every 
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hundred  persons,  sixty-three  Catholics  and  twenty  Pres- 
byterians and  others — in  aH  eighty -three — and  only  seven- 
teen merabers  of  the  Church  of  England.  In  the  pro- 
vince ot"  Tuam  there  are  ninety-six  Catholics  and  four 
members  of  the  Church  of  England. 


In  order  to  take  the  census  of  the  population  in  En- 
gland, the  Government  was  obUged  to  order  returns  of 
all  the  registers  of  births,  marriages,  and  tithes*  of  the 
churches  dissenting  from  the  Church  of  England  ;  and  the 
crown  appointed  a  Commission  upon  this  subject,  at  the 
request  of  the  House  of  Commons,  which  compelled  these 
registers  to  be  delivered  to  them,  and  event uidly  published 
the  abstract  of  them  by  order  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

This  statement  shows  that  3660  churches  have  amongst 
them  kept  about  7000  registers. 

The  oldest  of  these  registers  are  those  of  the  French 
Protestants,  or  Walloons,  which  go  back  to  1567«  It  ap- 
pears that  there  have  existed  64  churches  or  chapels  of 
this  sect,  but  the  registers  of  only  37  were  obtained.  Of 
these  37>  there  no  longer  exist  more  than  five  or  six. 

The  next  oldest  in  date  are  those  of  the  three  sects  of 
Independents,  Baptists,  and  Presbyterians,  known  under 
the  name  of  the  Three  Denominations.  They  founded 
chapels  towards  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
The  number  of  those  of  which  the  registers  were  procured 
is  2264. 

Next  follow  the  Weslcyan  Methodists,  who  are  divided 
into  four  sects — the  New  Connexion  of  Methodists,  the 
Primitive  Methodists,  the  Bible  Christians,  and  the  Ing- 
[•  So  Id  the  French, — probably  deathê. — ^Transl.] 
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hamites.    The  number  of  churches  which  furnished  re- 
nters was  828. 

After  these  comes  the  Lady  Huntingdon  Connexion, 
whose  first  chapel  was  founded  in  1765.  The  number  of 
churches  is  44. 

The  Calvinistic  Methodists  have  436  churches  :  the 
Swedenboi^ians  have  21. 

Thus  the  total  number  of  dissenting  churches  from 
which  registers  were  obtained  is  3630. 

Many  of  these  churches  exist  no  longer,  but  there  are 
other  sects  which  have  not  kept  registers  of  births,  mar- 
riages and  deaths,  or  which  have  not  furnished  them 
to  the  Commissioners  ;  such  are  the  Jews,  the  Quakers, 
and  others. 

The  Elstablished  Church  of  Scotland  is  the  Presbyterian 
Church.  The  General  Assembly  is  composed  of  the  Lord 
High  Commissioner  of  the  Crown,  the  Moderator,  and 
sixteen  Synods.  The  synods  are  divided  into  presby- 
teries, the  total  number  of  which  is  82,  and  the  presby- 
teries into  ecclesiastical  parishes,  which  are  1024  in  num- 
ber. The  right  of  presentation  to  the  ministries  belongs 
to  the  crown,  to  the  towns,  the  lords  of  the  manors,  the 
heads  of  families,  or  to  the  subscribers  who  have  founded 
the  churches. 

This  church  has  established  in  England  1  synod  and 
5  presbyteries  ;  and  in  Ireland  1  synod,  consisting  of  24 
presbyteries  and  264  congregations. 

The  churches  dissenting  from  the  Presbyterian  Church 
of  Scotland  are  the  following  : — 

■  1st.  The  United  Associate  Synod,  forming  22  presby- 
teries and  400  congregations,  many  of  which  are  in  En- 
gland :  9  presbyteries  in  Ireland. 
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2nd.  The  Relief  Synod,  comprising  1 1  presbyteries  and 
112  congregations. 

3rd.  The  Reformed  Presbyterian  Cliurch,  having  6  pres- 
byteries in  Scotland  and  24  congregations,  and  4  presby- 
teries in  Ireland  and  a  large  number  of  congregations. 

4th.  The  Sjnod  of  Original  Burghers^  having  6  pres- 
byteries and  4 G  congregations. 

5th.  The  Synod  of  Original  Seceders, — 4  presbj'teries 
and  29  congregations. 

Gth.  The  Indei>cndent  churches, — 83  congregations. 

7th.  The  Scotch  Episcopal  Communion,  having  6  bi- 
shops and  86  parishes. 

To  these  dissenting  chiu"ches  must  be  added  those  of 
the  Anabaptists,  Cameronians,  Methodists,  Tabernacles, 
Old  Independents,  Old  Quakers,  Unitarians,  Universahst«», 
Glassitea,  New  Jerusalem^  &c,,  together  with  those  who 
have  DO  religion. 


^ 


REMARKS. 
After  the  statements  contained  in  the  preceding 
chapter,  the  Catholic  Church  may  well  exclaim, 
Habeimis  confitentem  reum.  The  Protestant  clergy 
are  compelled  to  publish  its  absolute  nullity  !  And 
why  is  the  clergy  a  cipher  ? — becau.se  its  members 
are  married.  The  Church  is  in  possession  of  a  re- 
venue, in  lands  and  tithes,  of  5,000,000/.  in  En- 
gland, and  of  1,200,000/.  in  Ireland, — forming  the 
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wealthiest  corporate  body  in  Europe.  It  is  never- 
theless so  powerless  to  protect  agriculture,  that  all 
the  agriculturists  examined  as  witnesses  have  de- 
clared that,  in  travelling  along  the  high-roads,  the 
church  lands  are  distiuguishable  by  their  bad  cul- 
tivation ;  so  powerless  is  the  Church  to  protect  ar- 
chitecture, that  it  cannot  erect  a  single  new  church. 
The  population  is  doubled,  the  tithe  doubled,  and 
even  increased  tenfold  ;  and  if  the  ancient  churches 
built  by  the  Catholics  are  supported,  it  is  by  a  tax 
imposed  upon  the  flock. 

The  Church  is  also  powerless  to  protect  the 
arts,  for  it  permits  in  its  temples  neither  pictures, 
statues,  candelabra,  nor  music.  It  is  incapable 
even  of  sheltering  its  own  ministers,  since  in  10,500 
parishes  there  are  4500  which  have  no  parsonage, 
or  in  which  the  parsonage  is  falling  to  ruin  and 
uninhabitable.  It  is  incapable  of  fulfilling  the 
duties  which  it  has  itself  appointed,  and  which 
consist  in  reading  the  Liturgy  and  a  sermon  in  the 
church  once  every  Sunday,  and  in  repeating  this 
service  in  the  two  or  three  parishes  w^iere  the  pastor 
officiates  ;  since  the  places  in  these  churches  are 
put  up  to  sale,  and  only  one-tenth  of  the  popula- 
tion can  find  accommodation  ;  since,  too,  there  are 
only  7000  clergymen  to  officiate  for  10,500  parishes, 
and  the  5000  other  pastors  spend  in  the  world  the 
greater  part  of  their  revenues. 
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But  this  clergy  shows  in  a  still  stronger  light  its 
incompetence  for  works  of  charity.  To  administer 
comfort  to  the  aged,  to  visit  the  sick,  to  educate 
the  young — these  duties  fall  upon  the  flock,  who 
have  to  give  up  to  them  their  time  and  their  money. 
Oh  that  society,  at  least,  by  so  many  sacrifices, 
only  rendered  these  1*2,000  families  happy  ! 

But  no — the  married  clergyman  has  no  inherit- 
ance to  leave  to  his  son — no  jointure  to  his  wife, 
DO  portion  to  his  daughters  ;  and  every  day  the 
newspapers  contain  columns  of  appeals  to  the 
compassion  of  the  religious  on  behalf  of  these  fa- 
milies who  are  left  unprovided  for. 

And  it  is  for  this  admirable  system  that,  during 
the  last  century  and  half,  so  much  blood  has  been 
shed  in  Ireland,  on  the  field  of  battle  and  on  the 
scaffold  ! 

England  must  therefore  no  longer  wonder  and 
complain  at  the  new  sects  which  have  sprung  up 
on  all  sides.  If  the  greater  part  of  them  die  in 
their  birth,  it  is  because  they  bear  within  them 
the  principle  of  nulhty  of  the  English  Church, — 
they  have  a  married  clergy. 

Such  circumstances  have  necessarily  favoured 
the  success  of  the  Cathohc  Church  in  Great  Bri- 
tain. At  the  commencement  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution, Mr.  Fox  caused  the  repeal  of  the  penal  laws 
which  oppressed  Catholics  as  recognizing  a  foreign 
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sovereign.  From  that  time  to  the  present  day,  this 
Church,  destitute  of  lands  and  tithes,  with  the 
poorest  flocks  in  the  kingdom,  has  increased  the 
number  of  its  chapels  to  513,  which  in  1792 
amounted  only  to  30,  besides  43  others  which  are 
now  building.  At  that  first  period  it  had  no  col- 
leges i  at  present  it  has  ten,  independent  of  schools 
for  the  education  of  the  priesthood,  and  charity- 
schools  for  children. 

What  is  the  soul  of  these  creations? — 610  un- 
married priests.  Let  their  number  be  doubled,  and 
in  the  course  of  twenty  years  they  will  offer  gra- 
tuitously to  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  kingdom  the 
means  of  paying  to  God  the  worship  which  they 
owe  to  him.  For  it  is  in  vain  that  the  English 
clergy  raise  murmurs  against  what  they  call  a 
usurpation.  *God  has  gifted  man  with  intelligence, 
and  the  first  want  of  man  is  to  pay  his  gratitude 
for  this  to  the  Creator. 

In  1832,  when  the  cholera  visited  England,  the 
Parliament  appointed  a  Committee  to  ascertain  what 
relief  it  might  be  necessary  to  distribute.  The  per- 
sons who  were  appointed  to  form  this  Committee, 
although  fathers  of  famihes,  visited  the  places,  pub- 
lic and  private,  where  the  infection  had  spread  : 
their  self-devotion  was  admirable.  In  the  report 
of  their  mission,  they  stated  that  they  had  alw^ays 
found  Catholic  priests  at  the  bed-side  of  the  dying, 
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but  never  Protestant  clergymen*.  A  declaration 
of  this  kind,  made  by  persons  of  such  high  sta- 
tion, produced  so  great  an  effect  upon  public  opi- 
nion, that  tbe  Protestant  Archbishop  of  Dublin 
published  a  pastoral  letter  to  his  clergy,  from  which 
the  following  is  an  extract  f  : — 

"  I  wish  you  also  to  represent  to  your  auditors, 
that  a  Protestant  ought  not  to  deem  himself  guilty 
of  contempt  of  his  religion,  because  he  does  not 
summon  a  clergyman  when  he  feels  that  he  is  near 
death.  There  is  only  one,  yes,  one  High  Priest,  who 
always  hves  to  intercede  for  us,  tu  whom  we  must 
have  recourse  under  all  circumstances,  and  whom 
we  shall  never  seek  in  vain  provided  we  seek  him 
betimes. 

"  A  Roman  Catholic,  who  has  faith  in  the  effi- 
cacy of  extreme  unction,  is  obliged,  according  to 
his  principles,  to  summon  a  priest  to  administer 
to  him  this  sacrament  ;  and  the  priest,  if  he  be- 
lieves in  religion,  ought  to  be  ready^  at  the  risk  of 
his  life,  to  afford  him  this  spiritual  aid,  upon  which 
may  depend,   according  to  his  behef,   the  eternal 

[*  Unfortunately  for  the  validity  of  this  argument,  the  pirisb  priests 
in  Rome  de.scrtetl  their  duties  during  the  chulera  oa  completely  as  they 
coald  have  done  if  married  and  with  numerous  faniilics.  The  Cardinal 
Vicar,  Odeacakhi,  was  obliged  to  interfere  and  sumroon  them  all  into 
a  church,  id  which  he  read  them  a  long  lecture  upon  the  impropriety 
of  their  conduct.  The  Jesuita  behaved  nobly  on  tbia  occa^iiou,  and  by 
•o  doinß  regained  much  of  their  lost  popularity'. — Enolibb  Editor.] 

[t  Re-tranilated.] 
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salvation  or  the  loss  of  a  soul.  But  I  should  also 
not  hesitate  to  say,  that  a  Protestant,  labouring 
under  an  infectious  malady,  is  obliged  not  to  ex- 
pose his  pastor  to  the  danger  of  catching  the  in- 
fection, by  summoning  him  to  his  bed-side  ;  since 
he  ought  to  believe,  with  every  good  Protestant, 
that  there  is  nothing  in  his  rehgion  which  has  the 
least  relation  to  the  extreme  unction  of  the  Romish 
Church." 

We  may  now  judge  how  false  is  the  principle 
of  Adam  Smith  and  Montesquieu, — "  Let  alone, 
— let  alone  !*'  Certainly  if  there  is  in  the  world 
a  corporate  body  in  whom  society  should  confide» 
it  is  that  of  the  clergy.  The  civil  power  has  there- 
fore scrupled  to  meddle  in  ecclesiastical  aifairs, 
and  things  have  been  left,  until  abuses  have  be- 
come so  enormous  that  the  clergy  itself  has  de- 
manded to  be  governed.  Be  it  remarked  too,  that 
this  same  clergy  is  composed  of  persons  of  irre- 
proachable honour,  and  who  may  be  regarded  in 
society  as  virtuous. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

CONDITION  ÛF  AQRICULTUHAL  LABOURERS  IN  ENGLAND 
AND  WALES. 

Mr.  John  Brickwell^  a  fanner  occupying  700  acres  in 
Buckinghamahire,  stated  the  following  facts,  in  reply  to 
questions  put  to  him  respecting  the  condition  of  the  fa- 
milies of  labouring  men  at  different  periods.  The  labourers' 
wages,  which,  before  1 790,  were  6s.  a  week,  afforded  them 
more  means  of  comfort  than  the  present  wages  at  8*. 
There  was  at  that  time  scarcely  any  duty  on  malt,  SLnd  he 
recollects  that  all  the  families  of  the  labourers  had  a  large 
boiler  in  which  they  made  their  own  beer  ;  that  this  has 
been  replaced  by  the  teakettle,  in  consequence  of  the  enor- 
mous duties  on  malt. 

At  that  time  all  the  peasants  in  the  county  wore  shirts 
of  linen,  of  Irish  growth  and  manufacture  ;  now  they  buy 
only  cotton  shirts,  wliich  ia  a  cheaper  material,  but  wears 
so  badly,  that,  if  the  people  calculated,  aflcr  a  certain 
number  of  years,  they  would  find  it  much  dearer.  A  great 
many  workmen  who  were  employed  in  this  branch  of 
industry  in  Ireland  emigrate  to  England,  and  thus  injure 
the  workmen  there. 

The  witness  added  that,  from  1810  to  1814,  the  wages  of 
labourers  were  raised  to  15«.  a  week,  and  he  admits  that 
they  were  then  better  off  than  they  have  ever  been,  or  than 
they  are  at  the  present  time  ;  that,  nevertheless,  the  new 
Poor-law  has  produced  a  great  effect  upon  the  labourers, 
and  tends  to  improve  their  condition. 
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Mr.  Houghton,  a  large  farmer  in  the  same  covinty, 
stated  that  the  wages  of  a  labourer  are  at  present  8*.  a  week, 
but  that  when  labourers  are  scarce  and  work  presses,  he 
is  obliged  to  give  more.  The  farmers  pay  such  high  wages, 
relatively  to  the  price  of  earn,  only  from  the  idea  that,  if 
they  do  not  expend  their  money  in  wages,  it  would  go  in 
poor's-rates. 

At  certain  periods  wages  have  risen  compulsorily,  from 
terror  excited  by  the  labourers.  There  is,  however,  more 
work  than  tbcre  are  hands,  but  it  is  the  system  of  the 
old  Poor-law  which  has  ruined  all,  and  since  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  new  law  things  are  improving — so  much  so, 
that  the  farmer  is  this  year  obliged  to  give  10*.,  whereas 
the  last  year  he  only  gave  8*.,  although  the  land  has  dete- 
riorated for  want  of  hands. 

The  witness  admitted  that  the  state  of  things,  for  the 
last  five  or  six  years,  could  not  be  regarded  as  a  natural 
one,  since  the  rioting  which  began  in  1830,  and  was  fol- 
lowed by  incendiary  fires  during  more  than  eighteen 
months,  had  established  a  system  of  terror  in  the  counties 
of  Wiltshire,  Hampshire,  Berkshire  and  Buckinghamshire. 
He  added,  that  the  labourers  will  ever  regret  the  years 
which  passed  from  1810  to  1814,  when  many  of  them  had 
been  able  to  purchase  a  cottage  for  80/,  to  100/.,  which 
they  had  since  been  compelled  to  sell  again. 

Mr.  Rolfe,  who  farms  between  200  and  300  acres  in  the 
same  county,  stated  that  the  low  price  of  com  does  not 
compensate  the  labourers  for  the  reduction  of  wages  ;  that 
for  a  married  labourer,  with  three  children,  the  difference 
of  the  high  or  low  price  of  corn  is  not  more  than  9d.  a  week  ; 
that,  however,  since  the  introduction  of  the  new  Poor-law, 
the  condition  of  the  labourers  has  been  very  good,  and  com- 
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paratively  better  thau  that  of  the  smaU  farmers  ;  that  the 
farmers  now  contrive  to  find,  all  the  year,  employment  for 
them,  and  lodge  them  in  two  or  three  cottages,  rented  at 
1*.  6rf.  a  week,  which  are  near  their  dwellings,  in  the  centre 
of  the  farm  ;  that  all  the  labourers  eat  meat. 

In  those  periods  when  they  were  badly  off,  they  had 
only  themselves  to  blame,  for  the  burnings  and  rioting 
had  intimidated  all  those  persons  who  would  have  had 
employment  to  give.  The  farmers  then  abstained  from 
entcrprizes.  These  riotings,  on  the  contrary,  had  a  good 
eflfect  for  the  farmers,  because  they  caused  the  landlords 
to  make  an  abatement  in  their  rents.  As  for  the  rest, 
added  the  witness,  the  landlord  and  the  labourer  will  ever 
regret  the  time  when  hands  were  wanting,  but  the  low 
prices  of  produce  have  ruined  the  farmers  still  more  than 
persons  of  the  other  classes. 

Mr.  John  Cortis,  who  farms  300  acres  in  the  same 
county,  said  that  il'  a  labourer  does  not  earn  9s.  a  week,  he 
cannot  get  enough  food  to  work  ;  that  the  profits  of  the 
farmers  do  not  allow  their  giving  so  much  ;  that  the  land 
in  his  countj'  would  require  much  more  labour  than  the 
capital  of  the  farmers  enables  them  to  employ  ;  that,  for 
the  rest,  the  labourers  and  formers  will  always  regret  the 
time  when  malt  was  cheap. 

Mr.  Kemp,  a  farmer  of  500  acres  in  Essex,  in  reply  to 
the  questions  which  were  put  to  him  respecting  the  qua- 
lity of  the  bread  eaten  by  the  labourers  and  lower  classes, 
said,  that  throughout  the  south  of  England  no  one  makes 
his  o%vu  bread,  but  buys  it  of  the  baker,  at  Gd.  the  quar- 
tern loaf:  this  bread  is  made  of  flour  of  very  good  qualitv, 
termed  aeconds. 

In  answer  to  the  questions  put  to  him  rtspecting  the 
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preseat  condition  of  the  labourers  as  compared  with  what 
it  has  been  at  other  periods,  he  stated,  that  he  has  only 
irithin  the  last  three  years  reduced  the  wages  of  iùs  la- 
bourers ;  that,  although  it  is  true  that  bread  is  cheaper, 
yet  the  price  of  candles,  tea,  soap,  and  many  other  arti- 
cles of  consumption  has  not  diminished  in  proportion 
mace  he  paid  the  work  of  a  labourer  at  12«.  a  week,  and  at 
present  he  pays  only  9.v. 

He  admits  that  the  fanners  have  not  lowered  the  rents 
of  the  cottages  of  the  labourers,  although  they  form  a  part 
of  the  farm,  and  the  farm  rents  have  been  lowered  one- 
third. 

Formerly  the  farmers  all  boarded  their  labourers,  but  at 
the  present  day  they  will  not  board  even  those  who  are 
unmarried. 

Mr.  Morton,  a  farmer  of  2000  acres  in  Hertfordshire, 
stated  that  in  his  county  the  labourers  are  better  off  than 
in  the  adjoining  counties  ;  that,  however,  they  will  ever  re- 
gret the  last  years  of  the  war,  when  they  refiised  to  work 
except  at  a  fixed  rate,  and  earned  ISs.  to  20«.  a  week. 
They  cared  little  at  that  tune  about  the  price  of  com.  The 
witness  constantly  employs  a  hundred  labourers,  men  or 
boys  ;  two-thirds  of  this  number  earn  10s.  and  the  other 
third  12«.  a  week. 

Mr.  Sherborn,  who  farms  1600  acres  in  the  coimty  of 
Middlesex,  says  that  he  never  turned  away  a  labourer  who 
conducted  himself  well.  He  puts  out  by  the  piece  as  much 
as  he  can,  because  this  system  afifords  employment  to  the 
women  and  children.  The  labourers  are  well  ofiT,  and  earn 
on  his  estate  12«.  a  week.  Their  food  is  of  a  better  quality 
than  they  have  ever  had.  They  have  only  one  complaint 
to  make — the  high  rental  of  the  cottages,  which  is  from 
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2s.  to  2*.  6d.  a  week.  The  wages  of  labour,  relatively  to 
the  price  of  provisionB  which  the  farmers  produce,  is  much 
dearer  thun  it  ought  to  be  in  the  counties  with  which  he 
is  acquainted. 

Mr.  Sraallpiece,  a  fanner  of  500  or  600  acres  in  the 
county  of  Surrey,  says  that  the  new  Poor-law  has  caused  a 
large  number  of  labourers  to  migrate  from  the  south  to 
the  north,  and  in  Lancashire,  to  equalize  the  work  which 
farmers  without  capital  can  give  and  the  number  of  la- 
bourers, so  that  if  the  condition  of  the  farmers  improved, 
hands  would  be  wanting. 

He  remarks,  that  the  heavy-land  districts  are  much  more 
thickly  inhabited  than  the  light  lands,  because  they  re- 
quire much  more  labour  ;  but  that  the  labourers  there  are 
worse  off,  because  the  great  rains  or  snow  hinder  the  en- 
tering on  the  heavy  lands,  and,  very  frequently  interrupt- 
ing the  work,  leave  the  labourer  without  employ. 

The  witness  adds,  that  the  wretched  state  of  the  far- 
mers has  made  them  resolve  to  give  their  labourers  a 
Btrip  of  laud  around  their  cottages,  on  which  they  caa 
grow  potatoes,  rear  one  or  two  pigs,  or  keep  a  cow  j  that 
this  is  indeed  quite  necessary,  and  he  does  as  the  rest,  for 
he  gives  only  7*.  a  week  to  his  labourers,  upon  which  they 
cannot  live. 

He  is  of  opinion  that  the  small  shopkeepers  have  more 
to  complain  of  than  the  labourers,  aud  in  fact  they  raise 
a  great  clamour.  During  the  continuance  of  this  state  of 
things,  there  are  more  crimes  committed  in  his  district 
than  ever,  because  there  is  more  misery. 

Mr.  Boniface,  a  farmer  of  300  acres  in  the  county  of 
Sussex,  states  that  the  new  Poor-law  has  produced  the  best 
effect  upon  the  conduct  of  the  labourers  ;  that  they  are 
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much  better  behaved,  and  frequent  the  public-houses  less. 
The  system  followed  by  the  large  proprietors,  of  employ- 
ing married  men  in  preference  to  single  men,  has  created  a 
great  number  of  imprudent  marriages.     The  relief  given  i 
the  parish  to  large  families  used  to  enable  widows  burdenc 
with  children  easily  to  marry  again  ;  but  since  the  intr 
duction  of  the  new  law,  no  one  desires  to  employ  a  man 
with  a  large  family,  because  he  is  the  worst  off,  works  less, 
and  no  one  is  willing  to  pay  him  more  than  another. 

Mr.  Ellman,  who  farms  1300  acres  in  the  same  county, 
states  that  all  well-conducted  men  find  work  in  his  county 
without  difficulty  ;  that  nevertheless  there  has  been  a  desiv^^H 
to  encourage  migration  to  the  north  of  England  ;  that  h^^' 
has  always  opposed  this,  because  he  is  persuaded  that  all 
those  who  go  will  return,  as  manufactures  do  not  give  such 
steady  employment  as  agriculture  ;  and  that  when  the 
labourers  return  they  wiU  find  their  places  filled.  He 
thinks  that  the  increased  consumption  of  wheat  during 
the  past  year  is  caused  by  the  new  system  of  Poor-law«, 
by  which  the  relief  to  labourers  is  given  in  provisions  in- 
stead of  money,  which  they  would  spend  at  the  pubUc- 
bouse  ;  that  this  is  one  cause  of  the  decrease  in  the  con- 
sumption of  potatoes.  He  is  able  to  speak  from  know- 
ledge, as  he  farms  the  whole  of  his  parish,  and  is  chair- 
man of  the  Board  of  Guardians.  He  employs  all  the  la- 
bourers, either  upon  his  farm  or  on  the  roads  ;  he  put« 
out  a!!  the  %vork  at  a  fixed  price.  The  Union  workhouse 
has  been  organized,  and  labourers  who  declare  themselves 
to  be  destitute  of  work  are  admitted  ;  but  as  no  one  has 
accepted  this  resource,  it  is  without  inhabitants.  The 
change  which  the  new  system  has  produced  is  extraordi- 
nary; the  labourers  are  much  better  conducted,  much 
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better  fed,  and  the  farmers  can  defy  the  bad  and  are  the 
friends  of  the  good. 

Mr.  Goodman,  a  farmer  of  7CX)  acres  in  the  same  county, 
admits  that  the  new  Poor-law  produces  a  great  saving,  but 
he  does  not  think  that  the  labourers  are  better  off.  He 
pays  his  men  105.  a  week,  and  those  who  are  the  best 
conducted  eai'n  as  much  as  IGs.  He  keeps  back  a  portion 
of  their  wages,  which  he  lays  out  at  the  end  of  the  year 
in  the  purchase  of  clothes  for  them.  He  has  found  this 
a  means  of  attaching  his  labourers  to  himself. 

Mr.  Hancock,  a  large  farmer  in  Somersetshire,  is  satis- 
fied with  the  Poor-law,  but  he  does  not  think  that  the  con- 
dition of  the  labourers  is  so  good  as  it  was  formerly. 

Alt  the  farmers  had  allotted  portions  of  land  to  the  la- 
bourers, but  they  have  been  discouraged  in  doing  so,  be- 
cause it  was  a  motive  for  stealing  straw.  He  admits  that 
they  allotted  only  one-fifth  of  an  acre,  and  required  a  rent 
of  21.  to  3/.  per  acre. 

Mr.  Hall,  a  farmer  of  700  acres  in  Gloucestershire,  as- 
serts that  in  his  county  the  number  of  labourers  does  not 
exceed  what  are  needed  for  the  work.  Since  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  new  law,  they  have  been  much  more  happy, 
chiefly  because  the  farmer  has  much  more  power  over 
them  :  their  greater  subordination  has  allowed  of  his  gi- 
ving them  less  piece-work.  This  kind  of  work  is  sometimes 
advantageous  to  the  labourer,  but  very  often  he  fatigues 
himself  so  much  that  he  is  not  satisfied  with  what  he  earns 
extra.  The  interest  of  the  labourers,  moreover,  is  sepa- 
rated from  that  of  the  master.  He  has  always  desired  that 
his  labourers  should  have  the  same  interest  as  himself, 
and  his  aim  has  been  to  give  them  constant  employment. 

He  complains  greatly  that  there  are  more  thieves  than 
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ever,  and  that  nothing  can  be  left  in  the  fields  in  safety. - 
If  the  thief  ie  talten,  it  is  actuaUy  a  misfortune  for  the  per- 
son who  has  been  robbed,  for  there  is  no  saying  how  much 
time  and  money  the  prosecution  which  he  is  obliged  to 
institute  will  cost  h  ira. 

Mr.  Crowtber,  who  farms  between  2000  and  3000  acres 
in  the  same  county,  replied  to  the  questions  that  were  put 
to  him,  that  he  has  had  the  same  labourers  for  a  very  long 
time,  many  of  them  having  worked  for  him  for  thirty 
years  ;  that  the  parishioners  are  his  family,  he  gives  them 
beer,  he  employs  every  one,  and  has  not  enough  hands  ; 
that  for  the  last  fifleea  or  sixteen  years  there  has  not  been 
on  his  estate  a  single  complaint  or  application  to  the  ma> 
gistrates  ;  that  the  poor's-rale,  which  was  formerly  2*.  per 
acre,  was,  owing  to  his  care,  only  1*.  2d.  Hb  parish  lias 
recently  been  included  in  a  Union,  but  it  will  gain  no- 
thing by  this, 

Mr.David,  who  farms  730acres  in  Glamorganshire, stated 
that  for  some  time  past  the  labourers  have  been  better  oflf 
than  formerly.  He  is  very  sorry  at  the  establishment  of 
savings'-bauks,  for  he  contends  that,  although  useful  as 
secure  depositories  of  the  earnings  of  the  labourers,  they 
di*aw  off  from  the  land  a  considerable  portion  of  capital, 
to  place  it  in  the  public  funds.  He  thinks  that  these  earn- 
ings of  the  labourers  might  be  placed  %vith  as  much  ad- 
vantage in  joint-stock  banks,  properly  constituted,  which 
would  return  to  agriculture  the  capital  they  might  receive. 
According  to  the  official  returns,  the  number  of  Savings'- 
banks  was,  November  20th,  1836,  as  follows  : — in  England, 
387  ;  in  Wales,  23  ;  in  Scotland,  2  ;  in  Ireland,  79  j — 
making  a  total  of  491. 
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Mr.  Bennett,  steward  to  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  stated» 
that  without  the  new  Poor-law  there  was  no  alternativebut 
to  abandon  the  land  ;  that  since  the  introduction  of  that 
law,  the  migi'ation  of  the  labourers  into  the  manufactu- 
ring districts  has  been  such  that  they  will  no  longer  work 
except  by  the  piece,  and  they  have  a  monopoly  of  labour. 

Mr.  Thurnallj  who  farms  upwards  of  400  acres  in  Cam> 
bridgeahire,  stated  that,  according  to  the  price  of  wheat,  he 
pays  his  labourera  at  a  higher  rate  than  formerly,  since  he 
gives  8*.  a  week  and  beer,  which  in  all  comes  to  9*.  6d.  ; 
that  the  labourers  would  thus  be  better  ofiTthan  ever  if  they 
found  employment  all  the  year  ;  and  that  the  farmers  would 
have  work  to  give  if  provisions  fetched  a  better  price.  lie 
added,  that  intimidation  alone  makes  them  pay  such  price«  ; 
that  for  the  last  eighteen  months  there  have  been  thirteen 
incendiary  fires  ;  that  he  attributes  them  only  to  the  dÄ«, 
spcrate  condition  of  the  labourers,  which  will  not  improve 
until  the  farmers  shall  again  have  the  capital  necessary  to 
give  employment  to  them  all.  During  the  past  year  his 
district  has  been  in  a  deplorable  state,  because  the  farmers 
employed  only  married  men,  and  many  young  men  had 
come  and  declared  to  them  that  they  would  turn  robbers 
upon  the  highway  sooner  than  go  to  the  workhouse. 

Mr.  Bowyer,  a  farmer,  miller,  and  maltster  in  Hunting- 
donshire, said  that  in  1831  the  condition  of  the  labourera 
was  such  that  they  committed  numerous  acts  of  violence 
and  insubordination,  but  that  they  were  now  much  better 
off  in  all  respects,  and  he  could  assure  the  Committee  tlmt 
he  had  not  heard  the  least  complaint  of  late.  Nevertheless 
he  cannot  compare  their  present  state  to  that  when  they 
received  15*.  and  even  18*.  a  week.  He  considers  tlie  grant 
which  the  farmers  make  them  of  small  plots  of  laud  as  very  ; 
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advantageous,  because  that  gives  employment  to  their  lost 
time.  The  farmers  have  been  obliged  to  adopt  this  plan 
since  the  invention  of  threshing-machines,  which  have  de- 
prived the  labourers  of  a  winter  work. 

Mr.  Cooper,  a  fanner  of  1600  acres  in  the  county  of 
Sufiblk,  states  that  the  labourers  are  very  discontented 
with  the  new  poor-law,  because  no  outdoor  relief  is  any 
longer  atTorded  them,  and  those  who  have  no  work  prefer 
quitting  the  parish  to  going  into  the  workhouse  ;  in  fact 
many  of  them  have  gone  to  Lancashire.  He  regrets 
that  ten  or  fifteen  families  from  the  Union  have  been 
caused  to  emigrate,  especially  as  this  emigration  has  cost  4L 
a  head.  He  considers  the  labourers  as  being  very  badly  off, 
his  own  never  having  anything  but  water  to  drink.  There 
is  not  a  single  one  among  them  in  a  condition  to  keep 
either  cows  or  pigs,  as  he  has  heard  stated  by  other  wit- 
nesses, and  this  can  only  be  upon  very  large  farms. 

Mr.  Umbers,  a  farmer  in  Warwickshire,  deposed  that, 
during  the  war,  the  labourers  were  beyond  comparison 
better  off,  with  respect  to  food,  and  to  the  clothing  of  them- 
selves and  their  families  ;  that  at  present  a  part  of  them 
are  obliged  to  go  and  work  upon  the  railroads,  on  which 
the  work  is  often  suspended  by  the  state  of  the  weather. 
Many  of  them  have,  since  the  war,  obtained  small  farms, 
and  they  are  much  worse  off  than  the  others. 

Mr.  Bickerton,  a  farmer  of  400  acres  in  the  county  of 
Shropshire,  stated  that  he  gives  his  labourers  9s.  a  week 
and  eight  quarts  of  beer  for  ten  days;  that  if  the  land- 
lords and  farmers  understood  well  their  interests,  they 
would  have  cottages  upon  the  farm  for  all  their  labourers, 
and  they  would  let  to  each  of  them  land  enough  to  keep 
a  cow  ;  he  follows  this  system,  and  tinds  it  answer  very 
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well  :  he  advances  to  the  married  labourers  the  money 
necessary  to  buy  the  cow,  and  he  repaj's  himself  by  keep- 
ing back  part  of  their  wages.  The  labourers  are  attached 
to  the  farm,  and  to  their  families,  and  do  not  frequent  the 
public-house. 

The  witness  was  asked  if  labourers  have  sometimes  lost 
their  cows^  and  whether  associations  are  not  formed  in 
the  country  amongst  the  labourers,  with  a  %îcw  to  provide 
against  such  losses  by  a  subscription  of  so  much  a  week. 
He  replied,  that  no  such  associations  have  been  formed, 
and  that  it  had  only  once  happened  that  one  of  his  la- 
boui'ers  lost  his  cow, 

Mr.  Ellis,  a  farmer  of  400  acres  in  Leicestershire,  in 
reply  to  a  question  whether  the  field-labourers  and  the 
inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Leicester  consume  less  bread 
than  formerly,  replied,  that  they  consume  proportionally 
more  bread  since  the  prices  have  fallen,  and  that  they 
have  never  been  better  oif  than  they  are  at  present  ;  that 
it  is  true  that  the  cultivation  and  the  consumption  of 
potatoes  have  increased  greatly,  but  that  this  has  not 
checked  the  consumption  of  com,  as  potatoes  have  taken 
the  place  of  cabbages  and  several  other  vegetables  ;  that  he 
can  only  speak  of  the  country  with  which  he  is  acquainted, 
and  he  asserts  that  the  people  there  are  very  well  off,  and 
that  all  the  labourers  have  constant  employment. 

Mr,  Atkinson,  a  farmer  in  Lincolnshire,  stated  that  the 
labourers  are  very  well  off  in  his  county,  that  they  receive 
12»,  a  week,  one  with  another,  in  the  year,  and  that  there  are 
still  some  farmers  who  feed  all  their  labourers.  He  added, 
that  the  letting  of  the  cottages  around  the  farm  depends  no 
longer  on  the  farmer,  but  on  the  landlord,  who  thus  takes 
the  labourers  under  liis  protection.   The  rent  is  6/.  a  year. 
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instead  of  8/.  as  formerly  j  four  or  five  acres  of  land  and 
a  small  garden  are  given  wtth  the  cottage,  so  that  the  la- 
bourers can  keep  a  cow  and  a  pig. 

The  labourers  have  formed  societies^  in  which  they  pay 
a  subBcription  of  1*.  a  monthj,  and  receive  10/,  when  the 
cow  dies  ;  in  this  case  the  calf  still  belongs  to  them.  One 
of  these  societies  is  composed  of  labourers  who  have 
amongst  them  a  hundred  cows. 

The  witness  is  of  opinion  that  the  landlords  have  acted 
very  judiciously  in  placing  the  labourers  under  their  pro- 
tection, as  the  farmer  disliked  giving  plots  of  land  ;  that 
now-a-days  the  labourers  ai'e  much  attached  to  the  soil, 
and  their  interests  are  identified  with  those  of  the  land- 
lord and  the  farmer.  He  remarks,  that  in  light-land  di- 
stricts, the  labourers  having  employment  all  the  year,  the 
pooFs-rates  are  not  half  what  they  are  in  heavy-land  di- 
stricts. He  does  not  think  the  people  have  ever  been 
better  off;  nevertheless  the  price  of  task-work  has  di- 
minished about  one-fourth  of  what  it  was  tluring  the  war 
time.  This  reduction  has  not  much  profited  the  farmers 
of  the  Wold-land,  for  that  which  let  at  10«.  per  acre  has 
risen  to  20».  or  23s. 

Mr.  Calthrop,  a  corn-merchant  in  the  same  county, 
states  that  the  labourers  earn  from  9«.  to  1 2i.  during  the 
winter,  and  15*.  during  the  summer;  that  their  condition 
is  preferable  to  that  of  the  small  farmers,  who  arc  all  at 
present  insolvent.  He  much  regrets,  for  the  interest  of 
the  families  of  the  labourers,  that  scarcely  any  flax  and 
hemp  is  now  cultivated  in  his  county,  because  these 
plants  gave  much  employment  to  these  families.  The 
Government,  who  imposed  a  duty  of  5*.  per  cwt.  on  the 
importation  of  these  products,  reduced  this  duty  to  la. 

Y  2 
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in  1832.  The  English  agriculturists,  who  pay  heavy  taxes, 
cannot  maintain  the  competition  with  the  Flemings  and 
Germans,  who  pay  less  taxes,  and  this  measure  is  a  great 
injury  to  the  country  ;  for  the  quality  of  the  English 
flax  and  hemp  is  superior  to  that  which  Flanders  pro- 
duces. The  cultivation  of  these  products  cleanses  the  land 
well,  exhausts  it  less  than  wheat,  when  the  seed  is  not 
harvested,  and  the  produce  was  manufactured  in  the 
country.  He  wished  that  the  Government  wotdd  restore 
the  former  import  duty. 

Mr.  Howard,  a  farmer  in  the  East  Riding  of  Yorkshire, 
and  grazier,  who  has  been  consulted  by  the  ministers  on 
questions  relating  to  agriculture,  is  of  opinion  that  the 
labourers  arc  better  off  than  they  have  ever  been,  the 
wages  being  12«.  a  week.  He  states  that,  from  1820  to 
1824,  a  change  of  system  took  place  relative  to  the  manner 
in  which  the  farmers  pay  the  labourers  ;  that  at  that  period 
they  gave  up  boarding  them,  and  they  have  the  more  rea- 
son to  regret  the  abandonment  of  the  old  system  of  board- 
ing aU  their  people,  as  provisions  are  at  a  very  low  price, 
and  they  have  little  money  to  expend  ;  that  in  a  moral  point 
of  view  it  is  still  more  vexatious  than  in  a  pecuniary  one. 

He  repents  having  followed  the  general  system  of  the 
farmers.  This  mode  of  feeding  the  labourers  was  jMiter- 
nal,  and  aU  were  content,  because  they  worked  by  the 
day  and  were  well  fed  ;  or  they  were  employed  on  piece- 
work, without  being  fed  ;  but  the  whole  family  were  em- 
ployed, and  the  earnings  were  greater. 

At  that  period  (1Ö20)  distress  was  general,  and  emigra- 
tion increased  to  such  a  degree  that  there  were  not  la- 
bourers sufficient  ;  the  young  men  went  to  America. 

This  emigration  is  the  more  deplorable,  as,  if  the  Btate 
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of  the  markets  improved^  the  labourers  would  undoubtedly 
be  insufficient.  It  is  not  the  womeOj  nor  the  children, 
nor  the  aged,  nor  the  infirm  who  emigrate,  but  the  most 
robust  and  intelligent  young  men,  who  leave  to  the  rest 
of  society  the  burden  of  a  family  which  they  should  have 
maintained  ;  and,  in  fact,  the  number  of  children  is  much 
more  considerable  than  it  ought  to  be  in  proportion  to 
the  number  of  adults. 

The  witness  added,  that  the  number  of  these  women 
and  children  has  been  much  increased  by  the  subdi- 
vision of  the  farms.  Many  farms  of  250  acres  are  now  di- 
vided into  three,  and  instead  of  there  being  one  farmer's 
family  on  the  land,  there  are  three, — consequently  three 
times  the  number  of  women  and  children.  In  the  place 
of  one  farmer,  who  managed  a  large  farm,  and  who  did 
not  himself  labour,  there  are  three  farmers,  who  work 
more  than  the  labourers,  and  who  are  really  in  a  worse 
condition,  live  worse  than  the  labourers,  and  leave  them 
destitute  of  employment. 

Tlie  subdivision  of  lands  has  been  carried  to  such  an  ex- 
tent, that  where  there  were  100  farms  there  are  now  150  ; 
this  has  considerably  increased  the  population  who  have 
difficulty  to  live  by  working,  and  has  diminished  that  por- 
tion of  the  population  who  can  give  employment. 

According  to  this  witness,  the  small  shopkeepers  are 
still  worse  off  than  the  small  farmers  ;  and  when  a  petition 
to  the  House  of  Commons  was  in  the  course  of  signature, 
they  were  the  most  eager.  They  begin  to  perceive  that 
their  existence  depends  entirely  upon  the  state  of  the  landed 
property,  and  they  see  the  error  they  were  in,  when  at  the 
period  of  the  war  they  made  such  an  outcry  at  the  high 
price  of  provisions. 
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Mr.  Rickman,  in  the  preface  to  the  population  returns, 
states  that  the  separation  which  has  taken  place  between 
the  fanners  and  the  labourers,  since  the  farmers  have 
lived  in  much  better  style  than  the  labourers,  and  will 
no  longer  trouble  themselves  to  provide  food  for  those 
who  work  upon  their  farms,  has  been  one  cause  of  the 
increase  of  the  population  ;  because  the  labourer  is  un- 
able, in  the  forlorn  condition  in  which  he  is  left,  to  do 
otherwise  than  many. 

The  following  table  is  taken  from  the  official  returns  of 
the  population. 

Table,  »hawing  the  division  into  farmer»  and  labourer»  of 
the  agriculturists  ofEr^land  and  Wales  in  1831. 


Number  of  fa. 
miliei  living 
cbieflj  by 
agriculture. 

Number  of  futnen 

Number  of  la. 

bourenSO 

jrearsofage 

and  upward«. 

lUal. 

who  employ 

labourer«  am. 

(taotly. 

who  do  not 

employ  la. 

boureneon. 

itantly. 

England  ... 
Wales 

761,348 
73,195 

141,460 
19,728 

94,883 
19,966 

744,407 
55,468 

980,750 
95,162 

These  980,750  persons  are  those  who  furnish  the  means 
of  livelihood  to  the  761,348  families  principally  employed  in 
agriculture  in  England.  Without  being  far  from  the  truth, 
we  may  suppose  them,  according  to  the  numbers  in  this 
table,  to  be  divided  as  follows  : — 

109,814  families  of  farmers  who  employ  labourers  con- 
stantly. 
73,657  families  of  farmers  who  employ  labourers  only 
occasionally. 
577*877  families  of  labourers. 


761,348 — total  number  of  families  living  by  agriculture 
in  England. 
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In  Wales,  95,162  persons  furnish  the  means  of  livelihood 
to  the  73>195  families,  which  may  be  divided  as  follows  : — 
15,174  families  of  farmers  who  employ  labourers  con- 
stantly. 
15,357  families  of  farmers  who  employ  labourers  only 

occasionally. 
42,664  families  of  labourers. 


73,195 — total  number  of  families  living  by  agriculture 
in  Wales. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

CONDITION  OF  TBK  AGRICULTUBAI.  I.ABOVRBB8  IN 
SCOTLAND. 

Mr.  Cbitrcb,  Rfinrmer  of  650  acres  in  the  oonnt^  of  Dum- 
fries, replied  to  varioos  quesdons  which  were  put  to  him 
respecting  the  condition  of  the  labourers  as  follows  :  — The 
labourers  prefer  agricnltnial  work  to  every  other  kind  of 
work,  which  is  die  reason  that  the  fiurmers  give  them  only 
moderate  wages,  from  \8d.  to  20d.  a  day  ;  nevertheless 
they  are  very  well  off.  The  fiormer  lets  them  a  cottage  and 
garden,  for  which  they  pay  from  20».  to  25«.  a  year;  but 
they  grow  a  great  quantity  of  potatoes,  upon  which  diey 
feed  a  pig  :  they  give  the  dung  to  the  farmer,  who  in  re- 
compense gives  them,  in  land  prepared  for  growing  pota- 
toes, as  much  as  the  dung  wiU  cover.  The  &rmer  more- 
over carts  what  friel  they  require. 

Mr.  Brown,  a  farmer  of  400  acres  in  Ayrshire,  is  of 
opinion  that  the  labourers  have  never  been  better  off  than 
at  present  ;  good  hands  earn  as  much  as  2s.  6d.  a  day. 
There  is  great  difficulty  in  obtaining  as  many  men  as  are 
required,  and  the  farmers  are  obliged  to  bring  them  from 
Ireland.  The  witness  boards  the  labourers  and  domestics 
upon  his  farm,  and  he  gives  them  8/.  for  the  half-year. 

Mr.  M'Doiigal,  a  farmer  of  2000  acres  in  Roxburgh- 
shire, and  who  manages  another  farm  of  1200  acres  for  his 
brother's  widow,  gave  the  following  reply  to  the  question 
put  to  him  respecting  the  condition  of  the  labourers  :— 
I  think  that  they  are  very  well  off;  they  are  constantly 
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emplojed,  and  the  mode  in  which  they  are  paid  prevents 
their  ever  being  in  want.  Their  wages  are  fixed  in  money, 
but  they  are  principally  paid  in  corn,  at  the  lowest  market- 
price.  As  they  consume  thia  in  their  families,  thej  have 
not  to  fear  any  fall  of  prices. 

The  Chairman  inquired  of  the  witness  how  many  la- 
bourers he  employed  upon  his  farm,  to  which  the  latter 
replied  : — I  have  thirty-two  families  upon  my  fann,  each  of 
which  gives  roe  always  at  least  two  labourers  ;  but  with  all 
the  children,  who  are  occupied  during  the  good  season 
in  weeding  the  corn  and  clearing  the  fields,  I  have  at 
that  time  more  than  one  hundred  persons  constantly  em- 
ployed} for  it  is  necessary  to  carry  and  to  spread  the 
dung,  to  thin  and  weed  the  turnips,  and,  finally,  to  get  in 
the  harvest.  The  children  are  very  useful  for  all  this 
work. 

Mr.  Brodie,  a  farmer  of  950  acres  in  the  county  of  Had- 
dington, said  that  during  the  war  the  labourers  earned  155. 
a  week,  but  that  they  now  earn  only  9».  ;  that  they  are 
however  better  off  than  ever,  because  they  are  employed 
all  the  winter  in  the  labour  of  draining  by  underground 
courses,  and  that  the  9*.  being  paid  in  oats  and  beans  at 
very  low  prices,  they  sell  them  and  buy  wheat,  which  they 
could  not  do  during  the  war. 

Mr.  Hope,  a  farmer  of  650  (English)  acres  in  the  same 
county,  stated  that  all  the  young  persons  whom  he  em- 
ploys upon  his  farm  are  boarded  by  him,  and  that  all  the 
married  labourers,  whom  he  engages  by  the  year,  reside 
upon  his  farm,  and  are  paid  in  produce.  He  gives  to  each 
of  them  9  quarters  of  oats,  18  bushels  of  barley,  I  quarter 
of  peas,  from  11  to  14^  cwt.  of  potatoes;   besides  this  he 
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keeps  for  each  of  them  a  cow,  the  produce  of  which  they 
hsve,  and  which  belongs  to  them. 

Mr.  Howden,  a  farmer  of  625  (English)  acres  in  the 
Mme  county,  stated  to  the  Committee,  that  the  labourers 
have  never  been  better  off  than  at  present  ;  that  they  now 
eat  only  white  bread,  and  are  better  clothed  than  ever. 
Being  content  with  their  condition,  they  are  very  quiet  and 
peaceable.  The  farmers  pay  in  produce  those  who  are  at- 
tached to  the  farm,  and  in  money  those  who  work  by  the 
day.  In  his  district,  as  well  as  in  the  greater  part  of 
Scotland,  there  are  no  poor's-rates  ;  the  inhabitants  raise  a 
voluntary  subscription  of  6d,  &  week,  payable  every  Sun- 
day. The  population  amounting  to  800  persons,  and  the 
subscription  to  160/.,  all  the  case^  of  distress  are  perfectly 
relieved.  He  adds,  that  this  subscription  of  6d.  a  week  is 
compuhofy  in  the  neighbouring  parishes. 

Mr.  Menzies,  an  agent  of  a  large  number  of  proprietors, 
who  amongst  them  hold  above  18,000  Scotch  acres  of  land 
in  the  counties  of  Kinross-shire,  Perthshire,  and  Kincar- 
dineshire, gave  the  following  rephes  to  the  questions  put 
to  him,  as  to  whether  the  labouring  population  are  content 
with  their  condition  : — The  labourers  in  these  counties  have 
ne\^er  been  so  well  off;  there  is  work  for  them  all,  the 
wages  are  high,  and  provisions,  as  well  as  the  other  arti- 
cles of  necessity,  are  at  very  low  prices  ;  never,  even  du- 
ring the  war,  has  labour  been  ]>aid  so  high,  comparatively 
to  the  price  of  all  articles. 

Mr.  Robertson,  a  farmer  and  agent  of  many  proprietors 
in  the  counties  of  Forfarshire,  Kincardineshire,  Aberdeen- 
shire, &c.,  said  that  the  labourers  have  never  been  better 
off  than  at  present,  because  the  price  of  work  has  been  the 
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same  for  a  long  time,  and  the  price  of  all  kinds  of  provi- 
sions has  fallen.  He  gave  the  following  detail  of  what 
each  labourer  receives  on  a  farm  : — 

Unmarried plouffhmen,  engaged  half-yearly,  receive  each 
51.  to  Gl.  10s.,  with  two  pecks  of  oatmeal  weekly,  and 
an  allowance  of  milk  and  potatoes,  with  lodging  and  fuel, 
generally  in  a  bothy  (a  bouse  generally  attached  near  to 
the  steading),  where  they  all  live  together  and  make  their 
own  food. 

Unmarried  haff-y early  labourers  receive  from  4L  lOs.  to 
5/.,  and  boya  from  30*.  to  3^.,  with  the  usual  allowance 
of  meal  and  milk,  and  lodging. 

Married  men-servants,  engaged  by  the  year,  generally 
get  a  house  and  garden  and  maintenance  for  a  cow, 
and  about  8/.  of  wages,  with  G|  bolls  of  oatmeal  ;  also  an 
allowance  of  potatoes,  or  ground  for  raising  them,  with  a 
few  barrels  of  coal  and  brush-wood  for  fuel, 

IVomen-servanta  for  farm-work,  if  engaged  for  six  months, 
get  in  summer  from  3/.  to  4/.,  and  in  winter  about  2/.,  with 
victuals  in  the  winter. 

The  witness  added,  that  these  allowances  have  not  been 
at  all  reduced  since  1824,  and  that  all  the  articles  of  cloth- 
ing used  by  the  peasantry,  with  the  exception  of  shoes, 
have  fallen  in  price,  as  well  as  tea  and  sugar,  and  almost 
everything  else. 

Mr.  Oliphant,  a  member  of  parliament  and  large  pro- 
prietor in  the  county  of  Perthshire,  says  that  the  labourers 
have  never  been  so  well  off.  He  pays  his  labourers  9*. 
a  week.  There  is  not  a  man  or  woman  in  his  parish  who 
cannot  read  and  write.  He  has  eight  ploughmen,  who 
receive  10/.  to  12/.  a  year,  six  bolls  of  meal,  a  separate 
cottage,  and  the  produce  of  a  cow  w  hich  belongs  to  the 
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farm  ;  but  they  are  bound  to  rear  a  calf  to  the  age  of  two 
months. 

Mr.  Walker,  a  farmer  in  Aberdeenshire,  and  agent  of 
many  proprietors  in  Scotland,  states  that  throughout  that 
country  it  ia  a  general  practice  to  engage  the  unmarried 
labourera  from  half-year  to  half-year,  and  those  who  are 
married  from  year  to  year,  paying  one  portion  in  money, 
and  the  other  in  com,  milk,  potatoes,  &c. 

The  following  table,  showing  the  division  into  farmers 
and  labourers  of  the  agricultural  population  of  Scotland 
and  Great  Britain  in  1831,  is  taken  from  the  official  re- 
turns. 


Number  of  Ta. 
aUicc  living 

rhipflyby 
Agriculture. 

Number  of  Farmen 

If urobfi  of  la- 
bouren  !0 

JtùltOtigù 

and  upwaida. 

Total. 

who  ctnploir 

Ubouren  cun- 

ibuitlr. 

who  do  not 

employ  la. 

bouren  coD- 

atanlljr. 

Scotland... 

The  whole 
of  Great 
Britain... 

126^91 
•  961,m 

25,887 

187,075 

53,996 
168,815 

87.263 
887.167 

167.U5 
1,243.057 

Supposing,  as  at  the  conclusion  of  the  preceding  chap- 
ter, that  the  number  of  the  families  of  each  of  the  three 
classes  is  proportional  to  the  number  of  the  persons  by 
whom  they  live,  we  shall  find  that  there  are  in  Scotland — 

19,606  families  of  farmers  who  employ  labourers  con- 
stantly. 

40,873  families  of  farmers  who  do  not  employ  labotu^rs 
constantly, 

66,112  famiUes  of  labourers. 


126,591  agricultural  families. 
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And  in  the  whole  of  Great  Britain — 

144,594  families  of  farmers  of  the  first  class. 
129,887  families  of  formers  of  the  second  class. 
68fi,653  families  of  labourers. 


961,134 — total  of  agricultural  families  of  GreatBritain, 

Several  members  of  the  Committee  put  questions  to 
Mr.  Sanders,  a  corn-merchant  in  Liverpool,  as  to  whether 
it  is  desirable  that  Great  Britain  should  remain  an  agri- 
cultural country,  or  that  she  should  become  the  workshop 
for  all  the  manufactures  of  Europe. 

It  is  impossible,  replied  the  \vitnes8,  to  travel  in  the 
agricultural  counties  of  Norfolk,  Sutfolk,  Cambridgeshire, 
Lincolnshire,  Northamptonshire,  without  being  struck 
with  the  order,  the  neatness,  and  the  well-being  of  the 
people  ;  and  if  we  compare  this  state  with  the  frightful 
condition  of  the  dirty  and  ragged  population  of  the  manu- 
facturing districts,  it  is  impossible  to  wish  that  England 
should  become  the  principal  workshop  of  Europe.  If  in 
this  country  all  the  interests  should  one  day  succumb  to 
those  of  the  manufactures,  it  will  be  impossible  to  live  in 
it  ;  for  at  the  periods  when  the  products  shall  be  carried 
oflF  with  less  facility,  there  will  be  no  longer  either  per- 
sonal security  or  safety  for  the  preser\'ation  of  property. 
If  the  harvest  of  wheat  is  bad,  we  shall  find  ourselves 
obliged  to  admit  aU  foreign  corn  free  of  duty  ;  and  agricul- 
ture, which  at  present  is  far  from  receiving  the  same  en- 
couragement as  certain  manufactures  which  are  protected 
by  duties  of  20,  30  and  40  per  cent.,  will  no  longer  be 
able  to  receive  any. 

Great  masses  of  men  assembled  together  are  already 
only  too  many  centres  of  revolt,  which  the  least  occasion. 
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arising  from  within  or  from  without,  causes  to  burst  out. 
It  is  very  fortunate  that  there  is  not  evcrjvvhere  coal,  and 
that  machinery  cannot  be  always  erected  with  an  appear- 
ance of  profit  ;  for  it  is  only  ruinous  and  absiurd  to  desire 
to  sell  cheaper  than  other  nations,  since  that  object  can- 
not be  attained  without  rendering  the  workmen  extremely 
wretched. 


REMARKS. 

It  is  from  the  statements  contained  in  the  two 
preceding  chapters  that  every  man  of  substance 
should  determine  his  opinions.  According  to  the 
foregoing  table,  out  of  every  100  families  living 
by  agriculture,  we  find  85  of  an  inferior  class» 
The  condition  of  these  latter  ought  to  be  the  ex- 
clusive object  of  our  interest.  The  first  15  families, 
as  well  as  those  of  the  landed  proprietors,  will  be 
wealthy  and  happy  under  any  kind  of  system  ; 
but  it  is  not  so  with  the  85  families  of  a  lower  rank 
— their  condition  depends  upon  the  order  of  things 
under  which  they  live. 

At  the  period  of  the  peace,  the  landed  propri- 
etors, especially  those  of  the  south  of  England, 
allowed  themselves  to  be  led  away  by  the  Code 
Napoléon,  which  ruled  France,  and  which  un- 
happily ruled  also  a  part  of  the  states  of  Europe. 
These  proprietors  divided  their  farms,  and  by  this 
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means  ruined  a  number  of  farmers,  and  impove- 
rished the  labouring  classes.  The  revolution  of 
1 830  led  to  the  incendiarj^  fires  which  for  two  years 
wasted  the  fields  of  the  north  of  France.  Capital 
retired  before  these  new  calamities,  and  poverty  in- 
creased so  much,  that  the  legislature  was  obliged  to 
pay  serious  attention  to  the  subject.  The  remedies 
applied  have  been  found  efficacious  ;  of  which  the 
reader  will  judge,  when  this  new  legislation  shall 
pass  under  his  notice  ;  it  is  already  seen  that  sub- 
ordination is  restored,  that  the  farms  are  con- 
solidated anew,  and  that  ease  and  comfort  have 
replaced  poverty.  Such  is  the  history  of  the  south 
of  England  for  the  last  twenty-five  years. 

The  landed  proprietors  of  the  centre  of  Great 
Britain,  having  less  communication  with  France, 
have  remained  faithful  to  their  ancient  usages.  In- 
stead of  dividing,  they  have  consolidated  their  pro- 
perty, and  the  witnesses  are  all  unanimous  as  to  the 
fact,  that,  notwithstanding  the  fall  in  the  price  of 
provisions,  the  agricultural  labourers  are  as  well 
off  as  during  the  war,  if  not  better. 

But,  in  conclusion,  Scotland  is  always  the  model 
to  follow  in  all  that  regards  the  welfare  and  the 
security  of  the  lower  order  of  agriculturists  ;  and 
to  whom  do  they  owe  this  ? — to  that  jurisprudence 
of  the  House  of  Lords  which  has  constantly  op- 
posed the  magistrates  and  the  Bar  of  Scotland  on 
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the  subject  of  perpetual  entails,  as  we  have  seen  in 
one  of  the  preceding  chapters.  The  usufructuary 
proprietor  has  not  been  able  to  borrow  on  his  own 
account  ;  he  has  therefore  been  obliged  to  make 
conditions  advantageous  to  his  inferiors,  the  far- 
mers, who  have  furnished  the  capital  which  he 
could  not  obtain.  On  the  other  hand,  the  farmers, 
sure  of  seeing  a  return  of  this  capital  if  the  works 
which  they  project  are  well  executed,  have  like- 
wise made  conditions  advantageous  to  the  la- 
bourers, and  have  insured  to  them  and  to  their 
families  occupation — that  is  to  say,  bread — for  the 
whole  yeCtr« 

This  system  of  landed  tenure  may  certainly  often 
annoy  the  proprietor  and  even  the  farmer,  and 
is  a  matter  which  engages  the  attention  of  the 
lawyers.  What  determines  our  opinion,  however, 
is  the  condition  of  the  eighty-five  families  of  la- 
bourers, whose  existence  is,  in  Scotland,  superior 
to  that  of  the  people  of  the  same  class  in  England 
and  the  rest  of  Europe. 


THE  END. 
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